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PREFACE. 

We  look  with  some  degree  ot  surprise  at  the  five  volumes  of^  the 
Annals  of  Education,  which  lie  before  us,  and  the  opening  of  the  sixth. 
We  wonder  that  it  has  not  passed  into  the  grave,  which  has  swallowed 
up,  we  believe,  every  other  journal  of  this  character,  established 
in  our  country.  We  think  with  gratitude  of  that  kind  providence 
which  has  enabled  us  to  persevere  so  long,  and  to  collect  so  much  on 
the  great  subject  of  our  work,  even  in  so  imperfect  a  manner,  amidst  ill 
health  and  discouragement,  and  in  spite  of  losses,  and  which  has  raised 
up  those  friends  of  the  cause,  who  have  so  generously  joined  us  in  sua* 
taining  the  work,  when  it  was  in  danger  of  extinction.  We  are  happy 
in  being  able  to  inform  those  who  are  interested  in  its  success,  that  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  sets  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  the  whole  num« 
ber  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor,  have  been  disposed  of ;  and  that  by 
giving  up  the  only  remaining  fruit  of  the  Editor's  labors  —  the  greater 
part  of  the  property  of  the  work  —  it  is  entirely  freed  from  embarrass* 
meni,  and  that  the  efforts  of  its  advocates  have  secured  an  increase  of 
the  subscription  list  which  will  furnish  a  partial  compensation  to  its 
editor  and  contributors. 

But  we  look  with  deeper  interest,  and  more  fervent  gratitude,  at  the 
evidences  that  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  in  which  we  have  had  many 
coadjutors,  have  not  been  in  vain.    We  have  received  from  individuals 
of  every  class,  not  merely  expressions  of  deep  interest  in  the  collection 
of  those  facts  and  principles  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  present, 
but  assurances  of  the  value  they  attached  to  the  work,  and  of  the  benefit 
\vhich  they  have  derived  from  it,  which  surprised  as  well  as  encouraged 
us.     The  sets^  which  those  whom  Providence  has  blessed  with  Wealth 
liave  been  kind  enough  to  present  to  public  institutions,  have  been  re- 
ceived in  many  cases,  we  know,  with  great  interest,  especially  among 
those  who  are  engaged  in  mission  schools  in  foreign  countries,  and  in 
the  institutions  where  teachers  are  preparing  themselves  for  their  high 
duties.    The  work  has  thus  been  scattered,  and  a  knowledge  of  its 
character  extended  to  every  quarter  of  our  country,  and,  we  may  add, 
to  every  portion  of  the  world ;  and  to  numbers  of  persons  who  were 
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not  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  publication,  and  to  some  who 
imagined,  with  a  very  able  man  who  was  consulted  at  its  commence' 
ment,  that  "  nothing  more  than  a  pamphlet  or  two  conid  be  written 
about  education  !" 

Among  so  many  coadjutors,  some  of  whom  we  only  know  through 
the  results  of  their  kindness,  and  all  of  whom,  we  are  persuaded  haTe 
done  everything  which  their  circumstances  allowed,  it  would  be  indeli* 
cate  to  specify  individuals.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  stating, 
that  while  the  first  contribution  to  the  Annals  was  received  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  neighboring  State,  whose  influence  and  wealth  are  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  our  country,  the  second  was 
an  order  for  ten  sets,  from  the  lamented  Grimke  ;  an  early  one  for  that 
number,  came  from  an  eminent  gentleman  of  New  Orleans,  and  another, 
for  several  copies,  from  North  Carolina,  for  which  we  were  indebted  to 
the  personal  exertions  of  the  late  excellent  Dr  Caldwell,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  that  State  ;  and  others  still,  from  the  presidents  of  our  Western 
Colleges  ;  thus  showing,  that  the  interest  in  the  work  was  by  no  means 
local  in  its  character. 

But  we  are  also  deeply  indebted  to  those  who  could  only  assist 
us  by  their  efforts  with  others.  To  one  devoted  teacher,  we  are 
indebted  for  a  contribution  furnished  in  this  mode,  and  secured  by  his 
own  pledge,  equal  in  amount  to  any  which  was  supplied  by  indiicidual 
wealth  ;  and  to  others  still,  as  much  as  any  individual  contributed  with 
a  few  exceptions.  We  have  to  acknowledge,  with  peculiar  emotions, 
the  aid  of  some,  who  have,  literally,  given  from  their  poverty  ;  and  of 
one,  who,  as  we  have  since  learned  lived  upon  bread  and  water  only, 
and  yet  paid  cheerfully  for  the  work,  as  one  which  he  not  only  val- 
ued, himself,  but  which  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  sustain. 

We  are  dwelling  perhaps  too  long  for  policy,  or  for  the  patience  of 
our  readers,  upon  the  tale  of  difficulties  ;  but  if  it  be  tedious,  our  preface 
will  submit  patiently  to  neglect,  and  an  editor  may  be  allowed  once  at 
least  in  a  year,  to  lay  aside  his  official  forms,  and  employ  a  few  unpaid 
pages  in  addressing  his  readers  as  his  own  feelings  dictate.  But  we  are 
also  desirous  of  showing  the  connection  of  our  work  with  its  adopted 
parents  ;  a  connection  which  elevates  it  above  the  obscurity  and  misfor* 
tunes,  and  we  hope,  above  the  dangers  which  attended  its  birth.  To 
them  we  commend  it,  and  entreat  that  they  will  foster  that  which  they 
have  preserved  —  that  they  will  still  allow  it  a  place  in  their  bouses, 
and  an  introduction  to  their  friends,  and  include  it  among  those  objects 
which  have  a  claim  to  a  part  of  their  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  rising 
generation  ;  and  that  they  will  seek  for  it  a  guardian  who  may  conduct 
it  more  efficiently,  and  release  us  from  a  burden,  not  of  labor  but  of 
responsibility,  which  we  oflen  fear,  and  which  our  friends  often  predict 
we  cannot  sustain. 


In  ^viewing  the  volames  published,  we  find  BTariety  of  matter  from 
sources  of  the  highest  authority  in  our  own  country  and  in  Europe. 
We  haTO  aimed,  especially  in  our  early  Tolumes,  to  assume  the  office  of 
«  painter-;  and  tmdeavorto  present  the  opinions  of  others,  because  we 
lielieved  they  would  ix  more  correct,  and  possess  far  more  autfaoriQr 
than  our  own. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  adked  for  tiiur  own  opinions, tind  as  we  hare 
heen  suspected  of  reserving  them  either  from  negligence,  or  from  the 
^ear  of  otTending,  we  are  bound  to  say  frankly,  that  we  isaw  so  much 
^he  extent  and  difficulties  of  "our  subject,  that  we  felt  litlfe  confidenoe  in 
x>urselves^  and  white  these  denrands  have  led  us  to  express  our  own 
opinions  more  freely,  we  confess  that  long  -examination  only  leads  us 
to  discover  the  lextenttif^baciield,  in  wbich  we -have  .ga^red  only  here 
sand  there  a  flower. 

We  %ad  liirt  just  "finished  our  remar'ks  on  our  own  work,  when  we 
found  with  regret  in  the  30th  No.  of  the  London  Quarterly  Journal  ef 
Hducation,  that  this  w7I1  be  the  last  of  that  vahiable  senes.  It  is  relin- 
quished because  ^be  sales  are  irot  sufficient  to  defray  Its  expenses,  in 
tsonsequence  oT  the  same  in^iffcrrence  or  prejudice  on  the  subject  which 
3ias  destroyed  so  many  ivorks  of  the  "kind.  The  views  «(f  the  "Editor  are 
-80  coincident  wi^  our  own,  and  present  so  stron^y  the  necessity  of  witeri- 
JicCy  as  wefl  as  ^ort  on  the  part  of  some  to  sustain  a  beacon  Kght  on 
^is  subject  in  onr  own  country — a  centre  <for  •reference —-b  medium  erf* 
«communicadon,on  a  topic  in  which  we  have  a  peculiar  national  interest 
^tfo  long  as  we  retain  those  free  institutions,  wliicli  rest  on  the  Intetfigence 
4ind  movds  of  the  peopBe,  —  that  we  shall  present  them  to  our  readers. 

There  is  one  general  reason  Jissigned,  which  is  apfflicafaie  to  all 
^works  of  a  similar  character, 

*^  Periodical  publications  which  -are  addressed  sdlely  to  the  under- 
standing, th«  object  (jf  winch  is  to  t^omnninicate  the  results  of  laborious 
Tesearch,  to  deduce  general  principles  in  physical,  political,  or  any  other 
liranch  of  science,  do  not  m  this  country,  and  hardly  perhaps  in  any 
^coxi n try ,  command  on  extensi  ve  sale.  The  number  wiio  can  understand 
them,  or  whose  education  has  given  them  m  taste  for  such  reading,  is 
x;omparatively  smalL  A  Journsfl  of  Education  is  a  publication  of  this 
class,  its  dbject  being  to  collect  such  facts  as  compose  the  annals  or  the 
'hbtory  of  location,  to  ascertain  diose  geseral  principles  which  should 
<lirect  the  education  of  all  xflasses,  and  to  point  out  the  means  of  re- 
«ducing  them  le  practice.  "Some  years  ago,  but  hardly  within  the 
last  twen^r  ye8fs,it  niig(ht1iave  been  disputed  in  tins  country  whether 
national  education  was  a  matter  of  sudi  concern  as  to  be  worth  any 
«eriotts  <fisocismD  ;  woA  in  sudh  it  state  of  opinion,  a  Journal  of  Ednoa^ 


tJOD,  if  one  had  existed,  could  hardly  fail  to  have  expressed  opinioosy 
which  should  assail  prejudices,  and  excite  angry  feelings*^ 

At  some  former  periods,  or  in  some  pans  of  our  own  country,  as  well 
as  in  England,  the  importance  of  general  or  improved  education,  wa» 
denied  ^  and  of  course  the  wh(^  subject  would,  be  regarded  with  indif* 
ference.  But  even  when  public  opinion  is  changed,  serious  difficultie* 
remain. 

"  The  importance  of  education  being  now  a  thing  agreed  on  and  set- 
tled,—  and  unfortunately  settled  in  the  minds  of  many,  like  other 
opinions,  without  the  reasons  for  them  —  it  remains  to  say —  what  shall 
education  be,  and  how  shaU  it  be  managed  ?  A  journal  which  shall  dis- 
cuss this  matter  must  also  unavoidably,  and  even  without  seeking  for 
occasions,  offend  many  prejudices.  The  Journal  of  Education  has  no 
doubt  often  done  this,  and  io  a  certain  extent  its  sale  may  have  depended 
on  the  same  general  principles  as  tho^^e  which  mainly  create  the  larger 
demand  for  religious  and  political  publications.  That  it  has  not,  how- 
ovit^,  derived  much  advantage  in  the  way  of  sale  from  giatify  ing  passions, 
appears  from  the  smaB  number  of  copies  sold,  which  has  never  exceeded 
ISOQ  of  any  one  number.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  book, 
it  will  be  obvious  from  a  consideration  of  the  great  mass  of  its  contents, 
that  nothing  could  be  less  adapted  to  please  a  mere  partisan,  whether  io 
matters  of  fakh,  or  any  matter  else  ;  and  that  a  krge  part  of  the  book 
must  always  be,  to  persons  not  sincerely  convinced  of  ^  importance  of 
education,  and  anxiously  bent  on  in>praving  it  —  dry,  wearisonoe,  and 
sometimes  unintelligible.  What  has  been  said,  contains  some  of  the 
reasons  why  neither  this  Journal  of  Education  nor  any  other  can,  at 
present,  conmiand  a  large  sale.'^ 

There  is  one  class  of  obstacles  not  alluded  to  here,  wbicb  we  are 
ashamed  to  name,  but  which  are  still  serious.  We  mean  the  jealousy 
of  personal  interest  or  feeling  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  authors  of 
school  books.  The  neglect  of  their  schoob,  and  their  methods,  (and 
above  all,  disapprobation}  wil?  produce  disaffection  or  even  opposition, 
and  there  are  many  wba  hesitate  to  sustain  a  journal  which  should  re^ 
commend  any  other  books  or  methods  than  their  own  ;  and  some  who 
hint  very  plainly  at  a  species  of  traffic,  and  seem  to  imagine  that  in  pay- 
ing the  price  of  a  work  they  have  ac<|uired  a  claim  to  something  more 
than  the  volume  which  is  furnKsbed.  It  is  obvious  that  we  can  admit  no 
such  claim  ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious,  as  we  have  already  experienced, 
that  it  is  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success. 

The  closing  remarks  on  this  subject,  describe  the  only  circomstance* 
in  which  the  sale  of  such  a  work  can  be  properly  extended. 

**  If  there  were  a  general  and  profound  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  education,  rightly  understood,  and  of  the  improvements  which  ai» 
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requisite  in  the  education  of  all  classes,  in  order  to  give  them  the  best 
opportunity  of  attaining  happiness,  such  a  journal  as  this,  and  many 
more  having  the  same  object,  would  be  easily  supported.  But  such  a 
general  conviction  does  not  exist.  As  in  mattel^  of  religion,  so  in  edu- 
cation, many  assent  to  doctrines  and  principles,  but  few  are  in  earnest 
«bout  them." 

We  will  only  add,  that  there  must  be  a  *<  deep  interesV^  in  the  subject, 
as  well  as  profound  conviction  ;  for  how  many  "  know  the  right,  and  yet 
the  wrong  pursue  !" 

But  how  is  this  general  and  profound  conviction  to  be  produced  ?  By 
stopping  our  presses,  and  throwing  aside  our  pens  on  this  subject  ?  Has 
such  an  object  ever  been  accomplished  in  such  a  way  ?  Wait  for  the 
demand  !  As  well  might  we  wait  for  the  Chinese  to  come  and  seek  our 
wares  and  our  trade  —  or  expect  the  savage  to  come  and  plead  to  be 
Caught  kindness,  and  industry,  and  virtue.  Does  the  earth  produce  its 
crop,  without  labor  and  cultivation,  and  sowing  and  gathering?  Is  there 
any  royal  way  of  doing  good  without  labor  or  sacrifice  —  of  obtaining 
the  reward  without  earning  it  ?  Do  those  who  labor  for  political,  or 
sectarian,  or  private  objects  relapse  into  silence  because  their  objects  are 
misunderstood  or  neglected  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  lift  up  their  voice 
the  louder,  and  make  the  more  urgent  appeals.  By  these  means  they 
succeed,  and  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  even  in  a  bad  cause,  they  resolve 
and  expect  to  succeed.  The  Great  Teacher,  himself,  has  taught  us  the 
prevalence  of  importunity  and  perseverance,  even  with  an  unjust  judge. 

The  friends  of  the  Annals  have  done  much  to  sustain  it,  and  to  extend  ' 
its  influence  and  its  circulation.  We  have  finally  sacrificed  our  health, 
to  secure  its  existence,  and  have  come  to  seek  it,  where  we  hope  to  obtain 
materials  of  great  value  for  its  pages*  These  united  efforts,  have,  we 
trust,  insured  its  continuance  —  they  have  resulted,  as  we  have  stated, 
in  making  it  more  extensively  known,  and  in  increasing  its  subscription 
list.  Let  us  not,  then,  be  weary  in  well-doing.  For  ourselves,  many  of 
our  readers,  are  well  aware,  that  every  hour  we  spend  for  this  work, 
might  be  spent  with  fourfold  personal  benefit  in  other  ways,  and  that  we 
have  no  personal  interest  in  its  prosperity.  But  we  are  prepared  to  go 
on  with  it  as  long  as  it  is  in  our  power,  and  we  earnestly  invite  our  co- 
adjutors to  unite  with  us  in  a  pledge,  that  with  the  aid  of  Providence,  an 
American  Journal  of  Education,  nhaU  he  iuttained.  The  first,  and 
great  difficulties  are  now  surmounted.  Let  us  not  lose  our  past  labors, 
or  fail  of  the  great  object  for  want  of  perseverance. 
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I  For  tbe  Annda  of  Education.] 

M£ANS  OF  SELF-D1RECTK)N. 

*  It  indeed  he  will  now  direct  himself.*    Awhals,  1835,  p.  137. 

Self*direction,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  has  never  hkherfo 
been  either  given  or  received  generally,  in  any  class  of  society, 
f)r  by  any  advantages  of  education.  It  must  be  confessed,  in 
fact,  that  education  has  been  finished  at  maturity,  —  whether 
by  schods  or  without, — whether  by  the  lowest  schools  for  tbe 
common  people,  or  by  the  highest  academies  and  colleges  and 
professional  seminaries.  For  the  most  part  it  is  true,  not  only 
that  the  utterly  illiterate  do  not  pass  beyond  their  first  igno- 
rance, but  that  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  whether  of  the  lowest 
or  the  highest  order,  do  but  keep  the  education  with  which 
they  were  ushered  into  life — subject  indeed  to  some  chance* 
improvement  by  the  inevitable  lessons  of  experience,  as  they 
are  to  some  decay  in  all  departments  of  knowledge,  not  brought 
into  immediate  and  frequent  use  in  the  pursuits  of  life.  How 
uncommon  is  it  to  see  that  education  constantly  and  regularly 
advancing — growing  even  as  it  grew  under  the  cultivation  of 
childhood  and  youth  !  Yet  must  we  assert  that  any  education 
which  leaves  the  mind  incapable  of  self-advancement  —  in- 
capable of  future  growth-^ is  not  the  education  of  men* 
Mechanical  preparation  for  the  business  of  life,  though  it  may 
have  its  artificial  stops  and  moves  in  all  due  arrangement,  is  but 
the  constitution  of  machinery.    It  is  not  the  education  of  men. 
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The  edocatioD  of  men  is  not  the  bestowment  of  any  given  qosrok 
turn  of  learning ;  but  of  a  power  of  learnings  without  measure 
inA  without  end.  He  who  has  not  the  will  and  the  skiU  of  self-' 
direction,  is  not  educated  according  to  his  uoUe  nalure ;  and 
fails  as  a  nan  of  eren  the  noble  endowments  of  his  in&ncy. 

There  might  be  little  wonder  at  the  remarkable  defect  which 
we  have  asserted,  so  far  as  it  is  the  result  of  the  interrupted 
and  brief  kistruetion  of  the  common  schools  —  too  brief  and 
interrupted  it-might  be  supposed  to  afford  either  the  habit  or 
the  principles  of  self-direction.  What  wonder,  that  customs 
so  brief,  so  often  interrupted,  and  with  so  long  intervals,  do 
not  produce  unalterable  habits :  —  or  that  so  small  advances 
do  not  indicate  the  principles  on  which  endless  advances  may 
be  made  ?  What  wonder  that  those  who  but  learn  "  to  read,, 
write  and  cypher,"  with  such  brevity  and  interruption,  should 
never  read,  write  and  cypher  afterwards,  beyond  the  mere 
demands  of  business,  or  the  casual  motives  of  amusement  — 
should  have  no  power  of  self-direction  along  those  noUe  ascents 
whither  these  three  arts  would  carry  them? 

But  it  is  wonder — and  should  lead  to  the  most  dareful 
inquiry  on  the  whole  subject  by  all  who  desire  either  their  own 
improvement  or  the  improvement  of  their  race  i — it  is  wonder, 
after  long  custom  of  uninterrupted  study,  and  long  experience 
of  the  power  of  progress ;  and  after  having  looked  off  upon 
boundless  prospects  of  b^uty  and  wealth,  that  from  acad- 
emies, and  colleges,  and  schools  of  Medicme,  and  Law,  and 
Theology,  such  multitudes  should  go  forth  without  the  habif 
and  the  principles — without  the  will  and  skittof  self-direction  — 
to  stop  in  the  career  so  auspiciously  begun.  Strange  indeed 
is  this  pause,  after  having  made  perceptible  and  plei»ing  pro- 
gress into  so  many  fields  of  deUghtiul  and  useful  knowledge — 
after  having  learned  the  philosophy  of  their  own  growing  minds 
and  the  rufes  of  self-improvement  which  have  been  made  plain 
by  the  experience  of  centuries,  and  by  the  example  of  the  self- 
directed  in  all  ages ;  and  stranger  still,  after  they  have  pledged 
themselves  before  God  and  man  to  preserve  the  health,  and 
support  the  nghts,  and  purify,  by  every  means,  the  immortal 
minds  of  men.  Strange,  that  so  bred  and  so  accustomed,  so 
instructed  and  so  pledged,  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  learned 
professions  should  be  incapable  of  self-direction,  and  therefore 
unprogressive :  while  society  suffers  for  the*  want  of  their 
growing  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  skill,  and  of  living  exam- 
ples of  self-direction,  which  migirt  extend  the  power  through 
all  the  business  classes,  and  thus  live  and  live  again  in  every 
rising 
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If  our  last  lamentation  be  just,  then  must  we  look  deeper, 
for  the  cause  of  the  defect  than  into  the  errors  of  common 
education,  -and  must  search  for  some  corrective  suited  alike 
to  the  lowest  and  the  highest  schools ;  and  to  all,  however 
trained,  who  may  sincerely  desire  to  supply  the  chief  defect  in 
the  education  of  their  youth,  at  any  period  of  later  life.  We 
<]o  not  suppose  that  we  have  any  magical  words  at  our  pen's 
end  which  shall  aflbrd  absolutely  and  forever  that  corrective : 
that  we  are  in  a  moment  to  secure  an  effective  self-direction 
even  to  aU  well  disposed  persons :  and  that  hereafter  — 
whether  from  the  School  district,  the  Academy,  the  Col- 
lie, or  the  professional  Seminary — the  young  will  go  forth 
universally  with  that  high  capacity:  or  that  we  shall  flash 
the  light  into  the  multitude,  illiterate  or  learned,  who  have 
until  now  lingered  in  the  darkness.  We  are  too  deeply 
conscious  of  personal  incompetence  and  inefficiency,  to  feel 
assured  that  we  can  propose  the  method,  which  even  if 
proposed  would  secure  compliance :  and  we  have  too  imper- 
fectly obeyed  our  own  precepts  to  presume  upon  the  immediate 
and  full  compliance  of  others.  Nevertheless,  trying  ourselves 
yet  more  and  more,  we  may  modestly  propound  whatever  from 
our  own  observation  and  experience  we  have  concluded  can 
in  the  least  contribute  to  the  chief  element  of  personal  and 
social  improvement.  We  may  attempt  to  show  how,  as  edu- 
cators, we  are  to  give,  and  as  self-educators  to  ol^in  and  pre- 
serve, the  power  of  self-direction. 

In  our  former^article,  we  explained  self-direction  as  including 
the  perception  of  something  attainable,  and  worthy  of  attain- 
ment, in  every  line  of  life,  and  at  whatever  stage  of  improvement; 
a  plan  of  attainment  corresponding  to  that  perception; 
and  of  self-government  according  to  that  plan,  amidst  and  above 
all  hindrances.  Our  question  now  is,  how  shall  we  educate 
the  young,  how  re-educate  ourselves,  so  as  to  secure  these 
endowments  ?  How  shall  we  give,  and  how  shall  we  get  and 
keep  the  will  and  the  skill  of  a  living  and  growing  self-direction  ? 

Our  first  inquiry  is  —  How  shall  we  confer  the  gift  upon  the 
young  ?  after  which  we  «hall  proceed  to  such  directions  as  seem 
peculiarly  suited  to  those  who  have  no  k>nger  the  aid  of  tutors 
and  governors ;  remembering,  the  mean  while,  that  much  must 
belong  in  common  to  the  younger  imd  the  elder ;  and  that  no 
direction  can  be  laid  down,  which  can  absolutdy  ensure  the 
possession  of  a  gift,  which  requires  a  willing  acceptance ;  that 
our  appeal  is  to  men,  and  that  we  hold  not  ourselves  responsible 
for  an  absolute  addition  or  jepair  to  the  mind  of  man.  Mental 
improyement  cannot  be  manufactured  in  the  work-shop — can- 
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not  be  done  to  order,  or  made  up  for  sale-wcwk  by  the  literary 
meGhaoic. 

The  general  rule  for  all  education — whether  in  families  or 
•choob  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest —  seems  to  us  to  be  this. 
— Let  the  pupil  be  helped  to  learn  of  himself  y  rather  than  taught. 
In  every  department  of  education,  from  the  earfiest  to  the  latest, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  let  the  young  be  helped  to  learn 
— not  be  taught.  They  may  be  much  aided  as  self-learners  — 
they  may  be  much  hindered  by  over-teaching.  Such  experi- 
ments as  we  have  observed,  or  made,  shall  now  be  brought  to 
illustrate  this  general  direction. 

1.  Self-learning  is  obviously  the  method  of  infancy.  Of 
themselves,  infants  make  their  earliest  improvements,  and  gain 
the  power  of  making  improvements  in  childhood  and  youth. 
Though  much  is  to  be  done  or  left  undone  by  parents  and 
nurses,  it  is  chiefly  in  order  to  give  scope  to  their  power  of 
self-learning.  The  lessons  of  the  two  first  years  are  not  given  ; 
they  are  self-taken  and  self-acquired  ;  and  they  would  lose  their 
highest  advantage  if  it  were  otherwise  ;  i.  e.  if  infants  learned 
objects  and  language  by  lessons  selected  and  reiterated  by 
others,  instead  c^  by  lessons  selected  and  reiterated  by  them- 
selves. In  order  to  secure  the  best  education  to  the  infant  at 
two  years  old,  the  parent  has  not  to  direct  it  even  at  that  feeble 
age;  but  only  to  give  scope  to  its  powers  of  self-direction 
—  to  give  scope  to  those  efforts  at  self-learning  which  either 
curiosity,  or  appetite,  or  desire,  or  necessity  prompt.  Let 
infants  have  light,  and  air,  and  objects ;  surround  them  with 
human  beings,  and  words,  and  looks,  and  actions,  and  pas- 
sions ;  and  without  -any  proper  teaching  they  will  teach 
themselves : — without  selection,  or  arrangement,  or  analysis,  or 
reiteration,  they  will  select,  and  arrange,  and  analyse,  and  reit- 
erate for  themselves.  Of  themselves,  they  will  learn,  without 
teaching,  the  proper  lessons  of  infancy ;  with  due  degrees  will 
they  know  how  to  use  hands  and  feet  and  e}*es  and  ears ;  and 
the  tongue  will  understand  and  use  language,  —  how  appropri- 
ately and  exactly,  everybody  knows.  This  process  of  self-direc- 
tion may  be  greatly  promoted  by  judicious  parents  —  may  be 
greatly  hindered  by  those  who  help  too  much  — yet  in  infancy 
scarcely  ever  so  as  to  prevent  rapid  progress  and  enduring  attain- 
ments. Almost  universally,  in  any  tolerablo  state  of  society, 
infants  direct  themselves,  steadily,  constantly  and  successfully, 
without  the  direction  of  others :  we  might  suppose  of  course  to 
become  well  prepared  to  direct  themselves  with  those  aids  oi 
others  which  are  needful  in  the  next  stage  of  education.  We 
may  say,  at  least,  that  the  first  class  of  the  young  are  self-fearners. 
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^  WliaV  (^11  parents  must  say)  *  did  our  infants  gain  their  first 
improvements  ! '  What  a  pity  that  they  should  miss  so  excel- 
lent a  way,  when  at  length  they  come  under  a  more  direct 
luition :  that  the  early  power  of  self-direction  should  be  spoiled 
by  the  overdoing  of  later  education ! 

2.  If  now  we  distinguish  childhood  from  infancy,  we  may 
:say  that  the  education  of  children  should  be  conducted  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  the  same  princi[des  as  that  of  infants;  should  be 
^as  nearly  as  possiUe  sdf-directed.  We  do  not  forget,  while 
we  say  this,  that  it  is  the  law  of  nature  that  children,  as  they 
<x)me  to  the  power  of  choice  and  free  thought,  are  to  submit  to 
the  direction  of  others;  are  to  pursue  the  courses  and  in  the 
manner  which  their  superiors  point  out.  Our  demand  is,  there- 
fore, only  that  their  superiors  should  so  choose  iheur  courses 
^and  so  guide  their  pursuits,  as  to  preserve  and  not  destroy  the 
self-directing  power  of  infancy ;  and  which  is  wont  to  decay, 
«nd  Inmost  die,  under  the  extra  care  of  the  second  stage  <^ 
^ucatioB.  Nothing  can  be  more  unwise  than  to  begin  aow 
to  make  tbem  mere  puppets  or  automata ;  no  conclusion  more 
tinjust  than  that  they  are  become  incapable  of  all  self-direction, 
hy  the  successful  exertion  of  their  self-directing  power — thai 
liaving  taught  themselves  aB  from  the  total  ignorance  of  in- 
fancy, they  are  now  altogether  dependent  on  tM  skill  and  dil^ 
igence  of  parents  and  teachers.  Not  so  should  we  witness  the 
Tnarvellous  progress  of  the  nursery ;  not  so  ibrm  our  plans  for 
those  who  have  proved  themselves  such  wonderful  proficients, 
without  our  aid,  and  even  against  our  hindrances. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  rational  the  conclusion — as  in  in- 
fancy so  in  childhood,  curiosity,  desire, appetite,  necessity,  and 
now  especially  forefthou^ht,  prompt  our  pupils  not  more  te 
receive  ednca;tion,  than  to  educate  themselves ;  not  more  to  be 
<iirected,  than  to  direct  themselves ;  provided  we  will  not  mis- 
^aide  them  from  the  moving  princi[des  of  their,  own  natures  — 
provided  that  we  will  not  conclude  them  less  endowed  as  chil- 
•dren  than  as  infants,  with  the  capacities  of  humanity.  It  must 
be  as  true  of  aO  children  as  of  all  infants,  that  the^  can  be  self- 
Reamers.  The  only  difTerence  is,  that  God  has  kmdly  ordered 
it  that  circumsrtances  insure  scope  to  that  power  in  infancy, 
"which  in  later  life  is  to  be  aided  by  the  wisdom  and  authority 
^f  superiors,  ycft  is  sadly  prevented  by  the  overdoing  and  mis- 
doing of  both  paretftsmnd  fteacfaers. 

Nevertheless  we  tou^  conclude  tbat  tlie  -child  is  properly  a 
^elf-Ieamer  stiTL  If  he  needs  now  more  direct  aid  than  in  the 
first  stage  of  his  education,  it  is  owing  to  some  difference  in 
the  sufcyects  of  his  study,  and  not  to  a  change  in  his  own  dis- 
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position  and  capacities.  If  he  mast  now  have  a  more  direct 
teaching,  it  must  be  only  such  a  teaching  as  is  suited  to  a  being: 
who  has  already  so  far  taught  himself;  and  has  thereby  cher- 
ished, not  destroyed,  the  powers  of  a  se!f-leamer,  who  has  been 
from  hi?  birth,  and  need  not  now  cease  to  be,  a  seifKiirector. 
A  child  rising  into  life  and  amidst  the  wonders  of  thiar  world  — 
of  all  created  things  in  matter  and  mind — aM  significant  of  the 
wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness  of  the  Uncreated  —  subject 
to  numberless- necessities,  and  to  aff  the  promptings  of  his  phys- 
ical', intellectua}  and  moral  nature — whose  curiosity  is  not 
wakeful  and  aspirii^ ;  whose  desires  are  not  eager  for  more 
and  more  knowledge  in  r^ard  to  his  airimal  and  mental  want? 
—  who  is  not  hungry  for  the  food  of  both  body  and  mind  — 
who  needs  more  than  aid  to  the  seif-directing- principle;  has- 
sunk  below  the  nature  with  which  he  was  born;  and  is  na 
longer  a  creature  of  so  noble  endowments  as  when  he  lay  upon 
the  lap,  or  crept  aromid  the  feet  of  his  mother.  Is  it  by  change 
of  nature,  or  by  the  misdirection  of  those  who  have  charge  of 
him  ?  Is  it  because  childhood  is  a  hnd  of  d)arkn^,  or  because 
his  keepers  have  now  shut  out  from  his  view  the  natural  light 
and  the  objects  which  it  everywhere  reveals  ?  Is  it  because  he 
has  no  longer  powers*  of  his  own,  which  he  can  exert  evett 
better  than  before  ;  or  because,  now,  others  feel  for  him,  and 
handle  for  him,  and  see  for  him,  and  hear  for  him,  and  think 
for  him,  instead  of  putting  him  in  the  way  he  used  to  be  in^ 
of  feeling,  handling,  seeing,  hearii^  and  thinking  for  hinKefC? 

Or  if  a  child  do  not  exercise  seT^govermnent ;  if  amidst  ten 
thousand  objects^  of  attention,  he  finds  not  the  necessity  of  self- 
government  —  of  checking  his  wanderings,  anrf  xonfinin^ 
attention  and  effort  to  the  most  important  ejects —  and  if  he 
does  not  retain  and  improve  the  power  of  setf-cfirection,  then 
is  he  sinking  beneath  the  noble  nature  of  bis  infancy.  Is  this,. 
too,  by  change  of  nature — by  a  new  incapacity  to  which  he 
has  growir  up,  that  he  now  mr  more  can  control  bis  power  untiF 
he  can  accomplish  those  infantile  wonders?  Or  is  it  because 
he  is  not  now  taught  to  teach  himself — not  now  required  to 
govern  himself — not  now  directed  to  direct  himself?  Surely 
education,  when  it  brings  in  its  assistance,  and  its  rules,  and 
its  authority,  may  draw  forth  and  perfect  —  need  not  weaken 
or  destroy  —  the  self-moving  principles  of  an  infant's  progress. 
We  may  at  least  safely  re-€»sert  that  the  education  of^chMren 
should  be  conducted  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  that  of  infants ;  that  it  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
self-directed. 

If  we  were  to  expand  this  direction,  we  would  say  —  Let 
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their  curiosity  and  desires  be  encouraged,  by  showing  the  w^ 
to  knowledge,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  must  be  pursued. 
Let  their  own  child-like  plans  be  developed  and  perfected  by 
our  assistance  or  forbearance.  Let  them  be  aided,  and  as  may 
be  needful  required  to  limit  their  attention  to  proper  objects  — 
subordmafing  the  many  to  the  few,  and  the  less  to  the  greater; 
and  holding  fast  each  chosen  pursuk,  so  as  to  secure  its  due 
progress  or  result.  At  another  time,  we  can  better  illustrate 
^hat  we  mean,  by  stating  some  experiments  which  have  fallen 
cinder  our  own  observation* 


<Eztimeted  from  the  LoDdoo  Joarasd  or  Education.^ 
ERRORS  IN  £IHXCATK)N. 

XWe  present  the  fonowing,  at  ezpreiting  the  views  of  (he  new  School  of  Ed- 
qteation,  as  it  may  be  termed,  founcl  among  the  members  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Many  of  the  views  wHl  be  found  precisely 
like  those  we  have  ezpiessedj 

Education  may  be  defined,  as  that  series  of  means  by  which 
the  human  understanding  is  improved,  and  the  dispositions  of 
<he  heart  are  formed  and  called  forth,  between  infancy  and  the 
time  when  we  consider  ourselves  qualified  to  take  an  active 
fNirt  in  life.  The  common  acceptation  of  the  term  education^ 
fiowever,  has  various  meanings.  With  the  wealthy  classes  it  is 
understood,  that  those  only  are  educated  who  have  studied 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  French 
and  Italian  languages,  &c.  The  merchant  and  tradesman  look 
for  education  in  penmanship  and  a  thorou^  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  rifles  of  calculation. 

Since  the  establishment  of  our  national  schools,  the  poorer 
classes  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  all  education  is  com- 
prised In  the  quatifieations  of  reading  and  writing ;  but  those 
who  have  led  them  into  this  delusion  must  be  more  commended 
for  their  zeal  and  good  intentions  than  for  their  judgment. 

The  end  of  education  we  must  suppose  to  be  what  the  word 
literally  implies  —  to  draw  out ;  that  is,  to  draw  out  the  qualities 
and  powers  of  the  mind ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  deemed  of  the 
highest  importance  to  ascertain  what  system  of  training  chil- 
dren is  best  calculated  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  state 
4>f  pe^ection  of  which  our  nature  may  be  capable. 

Among  many  of  the  ancient  nations,  the  education  of  youth 
made  an  important  part  of  the  state  politjc*    The  Persians, 
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the  Cretans,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  no  doobt  others  also, 
mibjected  all  their  children  to  a  regular  discipline  which  was 
in  harmony  with  the  kind  of  social  life  into  which  the  children 
were  destined  to  enter  at  the  age  of  manhood.  The  Persians 
did  not  teach  literary  accomplishments,  but  justice,  tem- 
perance, and  modesty ;  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  throw 
the  javelin.  The  moral  virtues  and  the  bodily  exercises  were 
what  the  Persians  labored  to  teach  their  children.  Those  who 
may  wish  to  understand  their  system  will  do  well  to  read  the 
first  part  of  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia.'*^  Modesty,  docility^  and 
■elf-control,  are  certainly  admirable  qualities  in  youth,  the 
drawing  out  and  cherishing  of  which  ought  to  form,  from  chil- 
hood  to  manhood,  a  principal  object  in  the  education  of  a  com- 
fnunity.  Locke  says,  ^  the  objects  of  education  are :  first,  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  bodily  constitution ;  secondly,  to 
inform  the  understanding  with  useful  knowledge,  and  to  cherish 
good  dispositions  in  the  heart.' 

To  whatever  class  we  turn  in  England,  we  rarely  observe 
that  these  considerations  are  treated  as  important  questions,  in 
the  ordinary  plans  of  education. 

The  acquirements  thai  are  unattainable  without  the  expen- 
diture of  much  time  and  money,  are  those  generally  selected 
by  the  upper  classes  to  establish  an  exclasiveness  in  society. 
In  this  country  all  classes,  below  the  highest,  are  striving  to 
elevate  themselves  into  the  class  above  them ;  and  one  of  the 
modes  of  eflecling  this,  is  to  adopt  a  kind  of  education  Kke 
that  adopted  by  the  upper  classes.  This  education  mainly  con- 
sists of  Greek  and  Latin,  often  badly  taught,  instead  of  those 
branches  of  moral  and  physical  science  which  would  have  a 
more  practical  bearing  on  life,  would  elevate  the  character,  and 
might  be  attained  at  one  half  the  expense  of  a  so-called  clas- 
sical education.  It  is  painfully  distressing  to  one  who  has 
opportunities  of  mixing  in  tradesmen's  society  in  this  metro- 
polis, to  hear  parents  boasting  of  their  sons'  progress  in  Greek 
and  Latin ;  how  much  time  they  have  devoted  to  these  studies, 
and  what  a  sum  of  money  has  been  paid  for  their  tuition. 

If  we  consider  the  immense  waste  of  mental  labor,  which 
is  in  a  measure  public  property,  there  can  be  no  real  philan- 
thropist who  will  not  use  his  best  efforts  to  counteract  such  fal- 
hcious  notions,  and  to  discourage  such  a  pernicious  practice,  on 
the  part  of  parents,  as  paying  large  sums  of  money  to  have  their 
sons'  best  energies  and  most  valuable  davs  consumed  in  learning 
to  construe  a  little  Latin,  and  to  master  the  inflections  of  a  Greek 

*  Whether  Xenophon'f  Tiew  of  Persian  education  it  an  liistorical  troth,  or 
«srely  hit  own  theory  of  edacatioa,  does  not  affiKt  the  ^alne  of  his  remarks- 
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Vfer\).  There  are  many  professiofts  in  which  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin  is  Udeftil  and  necessary ;  but  as  the  whole 
t>f  society  cannot  YoUow  these  professions,  is  it  not  a  foolish  act 
for  a  father,  without  having  the  slightest  intention  or  even  the 
t>pportQnity  of  affording  his  son  the  means  of  adopting  one  of 
these  professions,  to  educate  him  in  a  manner  which  totally  dis- 
qualifies him  for  any  other  ?  We  may  say,  totally  disquafifies 
—  for  if  a  youth  attains  any  proficiency  in  classical  knowledge, 
«nd  acquires  a  tasite  for  it,  be  will  be  mone  unfit  for  business, 
because  he  imagines  that  he  has  got  something  by  which  he 
can  naise  himsdf  in  society  above  his  father.  If,  however,  the 
youth  (which  is  the  more  probable  resrult)  does^  as  ninelynine 
t)ut  of  every  hundred  do  who  mttempt  m  classical  education, 
spend  •seven  or  eight  years  over  the  mere  rules  of  the  Latin 
and  Gteek  languages,  without  being  aUe  in  the  end  to  construe 
an  easy  passage  without  a  dictionary,  he  returns  home  at  an 
^age  when  he  ought  to  be  prepared  to  enter  on  active  life^ 
stultified  instead  of  improved  for  all  the  money  expended  upon 
liiro. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  every  attempt  made  to  prove  the 
inutility  of  classical  knowledge,  except  in  particular  cases,  is 
met  as  if  it  were  a  direct  attack  upon  our  church  establish* 
tnent,  our  two  universities,  land  all  our  institutions  for  learning. 
We  shall  not,  however,  apprehend  any  such  imputation,  when 
Mre  state  that  the  teaching  of  the  dead  languages  has,  ill 
common  life,  done  more  to  d^noralize  a  large  body  of  the 
community  than  any  other  single  delect  or  error  in  our  educa- 
tion. It  has  diverted  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  young 
men,  withomt  any  means  for  living  independently  of  business, 
from  r^ular  pursuits  ^  or  rather,  it  has  disqualified  them  for 
foHowins  them.  Our  London  pot-houses  and  other  similar 
places  of  resoit  are  crowded  with  yoiing  men  of  this  stamp, 
who  may  be  found  after  midnight  spouting  their  Latin  verses, 
to  obtain  that  credit  for  respectability  which  their  pocket  and 
appearance  deny  them. 

This  then  appears  to  us  one  of  the  great  errors  committed  in 
the  education  of  those  of  the  middle  classes  who  are  intended 
for  business  and  active  life.  They  waste  many  years  in  at- 
tempting to  leara  some  Latin  and  Greek,  one  or  both,  which 
are  taumt  so  badly,  that  the  small  amount  of  knowledge 
acquired  is  not  compensated  by  any  valuable  habits  of  mind 
formed  during  this  tedious  discipline.  They  neglect  the  study 
of  the  physical  sciences  and  of  ethics,  both  of  which  may  be 
made  to  bear  directly  and  profitably  on  some  branch  of  their 
business  or  occupation,  and  on  the  general  conduct  of  life. 

2* 
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Another  great  error  is  the  cofmneneement  of  education  too 
early,  and  the  conducting  it,  throughout,  too  much  upon  gen^ 
erals  ;  but  the  grand  error  of  many  reformers  in  education  is,  a 
total  reliance  upon  the  power  of  the  memory,  and  on  the  effect 
which  moral  and  religious  lessons,  wrapped  up  in  tales,  will 
have  upon  children  in  after-life.  To  these  errors  we  may  add 
one  still  greater — that  of  using  every  exertion  to  stimulate 
the  powers  of  the  mind^  in  total  ignorance  of  its  capacity, 
or  connection  with  the  physical  conditions  of  the  human 
frame. 

*  No  custom,'  Tissot  remarks,  <  is  more  improper  and  cruel, 
than  that  of  some  parents  who  exact  of  their  children  much 
intellectual  tabor  and  great  progress  in  study.  It  is  the  tomt> 
of  their  talents  and  health.'  It  is  also  the  opimon  of  Hufe- 
land,  that  by  too  early  study  the  nervous  system  acquires  a 
preponderance  over  all  others,  which  it  preserves  for  the 
remainder  of  life ;  producing  innumerable  nervous  complaints 
melancholy,  hypochondria,  &c.  The  labor  of  the  mind  to 
which  some  parents  subject  their  children,  not  only  too  soon, 
but  in  an  entirely  wrong  direction,  is  often  the  cause  of  the'u^ 
bad  health,  and  occasions  nearly  all  those  effects  which  dis- 
tinguish children  for  precocity  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
These  children,  as  is  well  known,  generally  die  early.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  seldom  behold  a  perfect  man ;  that  is,  one 
who  exhibits  tlie  physical,  mental,  and  moral  faculties,  all  in  a 
healthy  state. 

In  an  early  age,  before  the  body  has  acquired  its  proper 
development,  the  bi^n  its  perfect  consolidation,  or  the  organs 
generally  are  confirmed  in  their  healthy  existence,  premature 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  the  cause  of  many 
chronic  disorders.  By  the  undue  excitement  of  the  brain, 
its  organic  functions  are  augmented,  the  action  of  the  organs 
of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.  are  enfeebled ;  the  muscular  system 
becomes  moibidly  irritable  ;  and  the  brain  subject  to  a  variety 
of  injurious  affections.  The  tendency  of  excessive  mental 
excitement  to  produce  insanity  is  well  estidl>Iished  ;  yet  these 
instances  are  lost  upon  us  in  our  treatment  of  children.  Great 
men  owe  not  their  mental  elevation  to  early  hot-house  culture. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  according  to  his  own  statement,  was  '  inat' 
tentive  to  study,  and  ranked  very  k)W  in  the  school  till  the  age 
of  twelve.'  Napoleon,  when  a  child,  is  described  as  *  having 
good  healthy  and  in  other  respects  Gke  other  boys;'  and  a 
similar  observation  may  be  made  of  many  or  most  others  who 
have  been  most  distinguished  for  mental  powers. 

The  employment  for  which  youth  are  designed  in  after-life 
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should  be  our  guide  in  regulating  their  studies  ;  regard  being 
especially  had  to  the  establishing  of  a  healthy  constitution, 
which  is  inseparable  from  success  and  happiness  in  Ufe.  Let 
no  parents  deceive  themselves  when  they  discover  in  their  chil- 
dren unusual  powers  of  memory  or  of  reason  ;  they  should  look 
upon  such  symptoms  as  the  prognosis  of  diseased  action  —  the 
indications  and  precursors  of  a  premature  decay,  and  of  early 
death.  In  these  cases  every  efibrt  should  be  made  to  check 
rather  than  to  encourage  precocity  of  mind.  From  childhoodi 
at  least  to  adolescence,  the  physical  expansion  and  free  devel- 
opment of  the  frame  should  precede  and  take  the 'lead  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  mental  powers.  A  sound  mind  in  a  healthy 
body,  when  a  person  is  arrived  at  manhood,  is  of  much  higher 
importance  than  a  dazzling  show  of  superior  talents  for  a  few 
years  of  an  unhealthy  existence.  It  is  a  law  in  nature  that 
things  of  slow  growth  ore  the  most  enduring  ;  and  as  it  is  with 
the  body,  so  it  is  with  the  mind ;  a  natural  progressive  growth 
of  both  is  our  only  chance  for  strength  in  manhood,  and  a  useful 
old  age. 

The  Greeks  possessed  a  correct  notion  of  the  importance  of 
giving  the  human  frame  the  fullest  and  fairest  chance  of  devel- 
opment; hence  their  gymnastic  exercises,  their  Olympic  games, 
and  the  prizes  awarded  for  the  encouragement  of  manly  feats. 
Florists,  in  order  to  obtain  an  early  efflorescence  of  plants,  by 
forcing  them,  enclose  their  roots  in  small  pots ;  but  this,  as  the 
unwary  purchasers  in  the  end  discover,  is  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  future  fructification  of  the  plant.  In  the  human  frame, 
if  the  brain  and  nervous  system  preponderate,  a  preternatural 
action  is  superinduced,  which,  exhibiting  itself  in  children  in  a 
certain  forwardness  and  aptitude  beyond  their  age,  is  errone- 
ously mistaken  by  most  parents  for  genius. 

How  common  it  is  to  hear  parents  lamenting  the  death  of  a 
child  who  was  remarkable  for  early  development  or  precocity 
of  understanding,  of  which  they  appear  to  speak  with  pride, 
treasuring  up  in  the  remembrance  all  the  child's  sayings  and 
actions,  perhaps  adding,  for  the  hundredth  time,  ^Ah!  not 
only  we,  out  the  world  sustained  a  loss  in  that  boy.'  It  may 
appear  cruel,  but  those  will  be  right,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
who  answer  such  perons  by  assuring  them,  that  had  their 
favorite  child  lived,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  an 
idiot. 

The  degree  of  exertion  which  the  bnun  will  conveniently 
undeigo  varies  in  individuals  as  much  as  their  muscular  capa- 
bilities. Let  us  suppose  that,  with  a  view  of  training  and 
exercising  the  animal  powers,  it  were  laid  down  as  a  rule  that 
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boT9  sbonld  be  sahjected,  iiroai  the  age  of  six  to  fonrteen,  to 
the  Ubor  erf*  carrring  e^ery  day  as  raany  pounds'  weight  as 
manv  miles  »  thej  were  years  old.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but 
many  would  go  through  such  toil,  and  reach  manhood  with  ao 
mcrease  of  strength:  but  what  would  be  the  fiite  of  those 
whose  strength,  at  some  time  in  their  boyhood,  would  not 
enable  them  to  lift  the  weight,  much  less  to  carry  it  all  the 
distance:  orwhocouMnotwalkthedistanceif  they  could  cany 
the  burden  ?  The  phyincal  powers  of  the  majority  would  sink 
under  the  discipline,  while  others  might  struggle  through  the 
period  of  probation,  disgusted  with  the  drudgery  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected.  Now  tlus  b  precisely  what  we  do  at  many 
of  our  schook.  The  discipline,  and  the  duties  to  be  performed^ 
are  the  same  for  all  boys  who  enter ;  some  of  the  pupils  sur- 
mount  the  ctiIs  of  the  system  (not  in  consequence,  but  in  spite 
of  it>.  become  conspicuous  in  after  life,  while  ninetynine  out 
of  CTery  hundred  are  stultified  and  thrown  upon  the  worid 
unless  members  of  that  communitr  in  which  they  are  to  Etc. 
The  upholders  of  this  s^-stem.  which  sacrifices  the  many  to  the 
interests  of  a  few,  take  the  prizes,  as  Mr  Bish  was  wont  to  do 
those  drawn  from  the  lottery  wheel,  and  parade  them  before 
the  e3re  of  the  public :  the  blanks  they  pass  oTcr  unnoticed, 
and  the  suflerers  are  unpitied. 

Before  we  speak  more  particularly  of  the  education  of  the 
poor,  we  must  say  something  on  the  subject  of  nursery,  or  pre- 
paratory education,  as  now  generally  conducted  in  respectable 
socieiT. 

Fii^t.  We  c4]ject  to  the  use  that  b  made  (or  rather  to  the 
books  theniselres>  of  nearly  all  the  modem  jurenile  publica- 
tions. Thb  b  an  opinion  which  may,  in  these  book-days, 
startfe  our  leaders :  but  as  these  books  are  made,  with  no 
referaice  to  a  sound  system  of  education,  most  of  them  only 
tend  to  perpetuate  errors,  and  become  when  they  get  firmly 
rvN>tod  in  femilies  and  schools,  the  great  obstacle  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  correct  principfes. 

SccvhkIIv.  The  memory  of  children  b  too  early  taxed ;  — 
and.  thirdly  :  we  press  moral  and  religious  principles  upon  the 
young  mind,  rehing  upon  the  efficacy  of  precept  at  a  time 
when  children  are  only  affected  by  sensible  objects ;  and  we 
neoeWct  dimpline  and  example,  the  only  means  of  instruction 
when  children  are  of  an  age  incapable  of  reasoning  upon  the 
moral  question  of  right  and  wrong. 

Chikini>n.  when  about  to  be  taught  to  read,  may  hate  easy, 
and  to  them  (if  we  can  make  them  so)  interesting  lesKNis  puA 
into  their  hands ;  and  of  these  the  best  specanena  am 
found  in  the  old  spelling4x)oks,  deacriptiTe  of  the 
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the  horse,  cow,  &c.  As  soon  however  as  a  child  has  acquired 
a  tolerable  facility  in  reading,  every  work  of  mere  amusement 
and  of  a  light  nature  should,  as  far  as  may  be  found  practicable, 
be  removed  out  of  his  sight ;  all  his  reading  should  consist  of 
descriptions  of  sensible  objects,  of  his  wants,  and  of  the  means 
of  supplying  them.  None  of  this  matter  should  be  wrapped 
up  in  ^ales  of  fiction. 

Just  in  proportion  as  novels  and  romances  are  pernicious 
in  diverting  those  arrived  to  that  time  of  life  termed  adoles- 
cence from  useful  and  regular  pursuits,  so  are  all  works,  entitled 
amusing,  injurious  to  children  after  they  have  been  taught  to 
read. 

Up  to  the  age  of  six  years,  every  child  has  enough  employ- 
ment for  his  mental  faculties,  in  contemt)lating  the  objects  of 
nature  that  surround  him,  and  familiarising  himself  with  their 
nomenclature ;  about  which  age  if  he  has  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  our  alphabetical  signs,  and  made  some  progress  in 
words  of  one  or  two  syllables,  he  has  done  quite  enough.  His 
education,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  now  com- 
mences; but  his  instruction  should  for  the  present  be  more 
oral  than  from  books. 
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Colomes  at  Home,  or  Means  of  Providing  for  Rendering  the  Industri' 
ous  Laborer  Independent  of  Parish  Relief  ^e.  by  W.  Allkn,  F.  R.  S.  h 
Li,  S.    London. 

The  Lindfield  Reporter,  or  Philanthropic  Magazine^  No,  3. 

Our  constant  readers  are  well  aware,  that  we  consider  edu- 
cation as  beginning  with  life,  and  terminating  only  in  the  grave, 
— even  so  far  as  man  is  concerned  with  it.  We  believe  the 
business  of  education  is  not  conducted  merely  by  the  parents, 
or  the  teacher,  or  the  minister  —  but  that  the  nurse  and  phy- 
sician, the  friends,  visitors  and  domestics  of  a  family  have  a 
large  shar9  in  early  education.  We  consider  it  the  great  duty 
of  the  legislator  himself  to  train  men  in  the  right  course  as 
members  of  society,  and  thus  complete  their  education  for  this 
world.  None  are  more  important  agents  in  this  great  work 
than  those  who  engage  in  voluntary  and  gratuitous  efforts  to 
enlighten  the  minds,  or  amend  the  characters,  and  relieve  the 
miseries  of  their  fellow  men,  as  a  matter  of  individual  benevo- 
Among  these  we  rank  highest  the  men  who  enable 
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induce  others  to  rise  by  their  own  eflbrts.  We  knownone  more 
eminent  in  this  respect  than  the  benerolent  WiUiam  Allen,  of 
London,  who  has  visited  many  countries  of  Europe  for  philan- 
thropic purposes,  and  whose  elevated  objects,  and  practical 
plans,  and  noble  spirit  have  made  him  the  privy  counsellor  of 
kings  and  ministers  of  state,  on  subjects  that  relate  to  the 
improvement  and  comfort  and  reformation  of  the  poor. 

'  The  history  of  the  origin  of  these  experiments,'  it  is  stated 
in  the  Lind field  Reporter  for  February,  1835,  ^  is  briefly  this: 

'  About  the  year  1825,  Wm.  Allen,  Treasurer  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  having  in  his  visits  to  Sussex  observed 
the  distressed  situation  of  the  poor  in  Lindfield  and  its  neighborhood, 
purchased  some  small  estates,  and  built  commodious  School  Rooms, 
m  which  he  has  ever  since  supported  a  Boys'  School,  a  Girls'  School, 
and  an  Infants'  School.  The  average  attendance  of  children  isgener* 
ally  about  one  hundred  altogether.  At  the  schools  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  needle-work,  and  other  branches  of  useful 
knowledge,  upon  the  liberal  principles  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society ;  and  thus  while  children  are  taught  their  duties  to 
Ood  and  man  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  no  catechism  peculiar  to 
any  sect  being  admitted,  no  child  is  excluded  on  account  of  the 
religions  opinions  of  its  parents ;  but  the  schools  are  open  to  all. 
It  is,  however,  expected  that  ail  the  children  should  attend,  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  place  of  religious  worship  to  which  their  parents  belong. 
To  these  schools,  a  Reading  Room,  a  little  Library,  &c.  are 
attached.' 

The  sad  condition  of  multitudes  of  the  laborers  of  England, 
and  the  unhappy  effects  of  parochial  charity  there,  led  to  a 
plan  for  improving  their  physical  condition,  and  increasing  their 
means  of  subsistence  and  comfort,  as  well  as  providing  for 
their  instruction  and  moral  improvement ;  which  was  thus  com* 
menced : 

'  Soon  afterwards  his  friend  John  Smith,  of  Dale  Park,  in  the 
same  county,  visiting  the  place,  and  approving  highly  of  the  object, 
purchased  the  Qravely  Estate,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred 
acres,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Schools,  and  upon  that  estate 
built  eighteen  cottages  for  laborers,  with  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of 
land  to  each.  Seven  other  cottages,  with  from  five  to  six  acres  each, 
were  built,  on  which  a  poor  man  can  maintain  himself  and  family 
by  spade  husbandry.' 

# 

Some  of  the  cottages  are  built  of  Pise,  or  earth  pressed  hard 
in  frames,  in  the  plainest  and  cheapest  manner,  but  carefully 
provided  with  separate  apartments,  that  safeguard  to  purity 
which  is  so  often  neglected  in  the  habitations  even  of  the 
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tespectable  new  settler  of  our  own  country.  This  plan  is  also 
described  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  London  by  Mr  Allen, 
entitled  '  Colonies  at  Home';  and  it  well  deserves  to  be  recorded 
among  the  important  experiments  for  completing  the  education 
of  men. 

This  little  report  commences  with  maintaininig  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  is  the  most  natural  and  most  healthy  employ* 
ment  of  man,  as  well  as  the  indispensable  means  of  subsistence. 
It  describes  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborers,  in  some 
counties  of  England  as  ^  pitiable,'  making  them  almost  neces- 
sarily beggars,  dependent  on  public  charity ;  thus  destroying 
their  independence  of  spirit,  and  preparing  them  to  commit 
crimes  to  gain  that  subsistence  to  which  their  Creator  has  given 
Aem  a  right,  and  which  their  utmost  labor  frequently  cannot 
procure  in  any  other  way.  The  benevolent  author,  in  view  of 
this  dark  picture,  observes, 

*  On  consideriiig  the  circamstances  of  the  poorest  classes  of  the 
population,  during  my  travels  ia  different  coantries,  I  have  been 
convinced  that  much  of  the  misery  which  exists  among  them  every- 
where, might  easily  be  obviated  by  a  few  judicioas  arrangements, 
and  particularly  by  settling  them  down  upon  small  portions  of  land, 
and  teaching  them  to  cultivate  that  land  in  the  most  profitable 
manner,' 

He  next  describes  the  results  of  a  series  of  agricultural 
experiments  which  he  had  continued  for  several  years.  He 
ascertained  ^  the  weight  of  food  for  man  and  cattle  which  may 
be  obtained  from  a  given  surface  of  land,  under  different 
circumstances,  and  also  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  in 
twentyfour  hours.'  The  details  are  exceedingly  curious,  and 
deserve  examination  by  the  agriculturists  of  our  own  country ; 
but  of  course  can  have  no  place  in  this  work.* 

The  articles  and  mode  of  cultivation  are  next  described 
particularly,  and  the  most  economical  plans  for  preserving  and 
using  the  produce  of  the  garden,  founded  on  careful  experi- 
ment, by  a  gentleman  who  is  accustomed  to  scientific  accuracy, 
and  who  was  associated  in  those  remarkable  experiments  which 
have  made  the  name  of  Allen  and  Pepys  familiar  to  every 
chemist.    A  quarter  of  an  acre  is  given  for  the  garden,  and 

*  It  mty  be  iDterestiiig  to  itate  that  half  of  an  acre  of  land ,  properly  cultivated, 
is  foond  to  be  safficient  to  rastain  one  cow  kept  in  the  eUll ;  that  the  same 
aHMNiot  of  food  will  snatain  ten  sheep ;  and  that  a  single  acre  of  land,  of  an 
«Tenige  ^oality,  under  raade  cultivation,  prooerly  mannred,  might  be  made  to 
prodoee  com  ^pvin)  and  potatoes  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  famU j  of  five 
penoiM,  for  a  Toar.  Each  laborer  of  the  Lindfield  colony  ia  obliged  to  cnltivata 
naif  as  acre;  be  and  his  wife  and  children  often  do  the  whole. 
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iot  producing  vegetables  for  the  family.     It  is  planted  with 
fniit  trees,  which  are  coming  forward,  and  will  ultimately  give 
him  some  luxuries,  or  the  means  of  procuring  them. 
As  a  means  of  leading  to  economy  ; 

'  When  a  laborer  is  admitted  to  a  cottage  and  an  acre  and  a 
quarter  of  land,  the  crop,  6lc.  on  the  ground  and  the  stock  must  be 
valued  to  him,  at  a  sum  for  which  he  will  stand  debtor,  and  wfaicb 
he  must  gradually  repay ,  with  five  per  cent  interest,  out  of  his 
crops,  or  from  the  increase  of  his  stock  ;  thus  he  will  have  a  sort  of 
savings'  bank  in  the  land,  dLC,  the  amount  to  be  repaid  to  bim 
whenever  he  quits.' 

The  following  regulations  are  adopted  as  conditions  of  being 
admitted  to  the  colony. 

*  To  observe  moral  conduct. 

'  To  receive  no  allowance  whatever  from  the  parish  or  charity* 
'  To  cultivate  the  garden  and  land  with  which  he  is  intrusted  in 
the  manner  which  shall  be  prescribed  ;  to  underlet  no  part  of  it ; 
not  to  damage  or  remove  any  shrubs  or  trees,  and  to  keep  the  land 
iree  from  weeds,  and  manured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proprietor. 

*  To  send  all  children  who  may  be  of  suitable  age  to  some  school, 
unless  a  satisfactory  reason  why  they  should  not  attend,  be  given. 

'  To  attend  some  place  of  public  worship  on  the  day  called  Sunday* 
'  Not  to  suffer  any  spirituous  liquor  to  be  sold  on  the  premises.' 

But  the  views  of  Mr  Allen  extend  to  the  operations  in 
our  manufacturing  towns  ako. 

*  This  plan  is  adapted  not  only  to  the  agricultural  laborer,  but  to 
the  laborers  in  manufactories  also,  where  ground  can  be  procured 
within  two  miles  of  his  work.  The  effect  upon  health  and  morals 
would  be  incalculable ;  and  if  a  season  of  distress  should  arise,  from 
a  stagnation  in  the  current  of  trade,  the  workmen  would  not  be  io 
immolate  danger  of  starving,  as  has  often  been  the  case  with  the 
miserable  silk-weavers  in  Spitaliields,  and  those  who  work  in  cottoD 
mills,  where  the  health,  comfort  and  morals  of  the  laborers  are  so 
frequently  disregarded.  Laborers,  with  such  a  cottage  and  land, 
would  be  able  to  make  deposits  in  the  savings'  bank ;  and  thus  pro* 
vide  for  sicknesa  and  old  age.' 

The  foHowing  method  is  propo9ed  for  carrying  such  a  plan 
into  effect. 

*  In  situations  where  it  is  possible  to  find  a  few  energetic  and 
disinterested  individuals,  who  have  the  best  interests  of  their  poor 
neighbors  at  heart,  they  should  be  solicited  to  unite  their  effbrtSi, 
and  act  together. 
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^  A  Society  ^ouM  be  fonrmed  in  tlie  ^i^riet,  comprehending  a 
^ace  round  some  ceatf  al  and  populous  iriilage,  included  in  a  circle 
made  by  a  -radius  of  two  miles,  whidi  should  be  called  the  Benevo- 
CBNT  Society  of  — -^.  A  Visiting  Committee  sbould  be  formed 
•of  persons  of  all  religious  denominations,  who  may  be  found  willing 
to  exert  themselves  in  so  great  an  ol^ect.  This  Connittee  sbould 
subdivide  their  district  into  conTenient  portions,  and  appoint  sub- 
^committeesto  eacli.  The  assistance  of  females  on  tbese  committees 
lias  been  found  of  the  uthiotft  importance.  By  the  co-operation  of 
•fi  number  ^  individuals,  all  acting  upon  a  uniform  plan,  complete 
Inspection  may  be  had,  without  being  burdensome  to  any.  The 
<leserv4ng  poor  would  be  encouraged,  and  bad  characters  kept  in 
•checlL,  by  being  brought  under  the  pubKc  eye ;  and  the  means  of 
relief  would  be  made  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  effect.  When- 
ever a  case  of  distress  may  occur,  notice  of  it  must  iormediately  be 
«ent  to  the  sub-committee  of  the  district,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
inquired  into  and  relieved.  Every  visiter  should  be  provided  with  a 
book  nded  in  columns  for  tlie  heads  of  inquiry.  One  object  of  such 
u  society  might  be  to  advance  small  sums  of  monejr  as  a  temporary 
3oan  to  industrious  cottagers,'' 

This  deviser  of  liberal  things  also  proposes  a  plan  of '^three- 
acre  farms  for  manufacturers.' 

*  A  snitaUe  cottage  and  out-houses  being  provided,  and  the  land 
being  cultivated  upon  the  plan  proposed,  care  being  taken  to  preserve 
everything  capable  of  making  manure,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  land, 
9och  a  farm  would  support  any  family  in  great  comfort,  besides 
allowing  of  the  practice  of  some  handicraft  business.  This  ^antity 
of  land  would,  when  once  put  into  train,  require  but  about  four  of 
five  months  in  the  year  for  the  man  and  his  family  to  cultivate  It, 
and  he  might  devote  the  greatest  part  of  'his  time  to  working  at  his 
irade  of  carpenter,  cabinet  maker,  turner,  watch-maker,  shoe-maker, 
bailor,  stocking  weaver^  glover,  linen  or  silk  weaver,  or  any  other 
occupation  which  can  be  performed  within  doors  ^  or  he  might  work 
<every  other  week  in  a  cotton  mill,  or  some  other  manufactory ;  and 
in  this  way,  by  employing  double  the  number  of  workmen,  many  of 
the  evils  of  these  establishments  might  be  obviated.' 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  this  plan  resembles,  in  its 
^Deral  features  and  object,  that  of  the  Colony  of  Mcykirch, 
described  in  preceding  numbers  —  the  plan  of  Fellenberg  being 
applied  to  destitute  children,  that  of  Allen  to  families.  Indeed 
a  tittle  farm  is  now  provided,  near  Lindfield,  to  be  cultivated 
by  the  pupils.  The  results  of  experiments  on  this  plan  appear 
to  prove  accurately  its  practical  value.  The  tenants  at  Lind- 
jSeld  have  been  raised  from  dependence  to  comfort ;  and  their 
children  have  been  provided  with  instruction,  and  trained  to 
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habits  of  industry  and  skill  in  their  appvopriale  labors.  From 
being  provided  with  suitable  apartments^  and  ^a  place  for  every^ 
thing/  agreeably  to  the  great  maxim  of  the  British  School 
Society,  'everything'  was  soon  *in  its  place';  the  women  are 
enabled  to  keep  their  houses  clean,  and  in  order ;  and  the 
husbands  find  a  comfortaUe  home,  which  draws  them  from 
bad  company  and  the  tavern.  A  gentleman  who  adopted  this 
plan  in  another  place,  thus  describes  the  results. 

'  In  the  coarse  of  a  few  years,  most  of  the  cottagers  ae<|uired 
frugal,  regular  habits;  their  chiklren  also  were  brought  up  in  the 
same,  being  decently  lodged,  sent  to  school  betimes,  and  taken  by 
their  parents  to  their  respective  places  of  worship.  Being  thus 
trained,  they  were  qualified  at  an  early  age  to  earn  something 
towards  their  own  maintenance,  or  to  go  into  service. 

'  The  laborers  becoming  more  and  more  provident,  showed  no 
inclination  to  apply  for  parochial  relief;  and  for  these  twentynine 
years,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  provisions  at  different  times, 
in  scarcely  any  instance,  except  in  great  afBiction  from  sickness^ 
have  they  received  anything  from  a  parish. 

'  Thus  the  writer  thinks  it  manifest  that  the  laborers  may  be 
brought  back  to  the  state  in  which  the  British  peasantry  formerly 
were  —  providing  for  themselves  and  families  by  their  industry  and 
foresight.' 

Mr  Allen  proposes  a  plan  of  this  kind  as  suited  to  produce 
the  best  effects  in  Ireland  ;  but  he  considers  it  also  capable  of 
applications,  which  will  be  important  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  are  becoming  more  so  every  day. 

'  Schools  of  industry  and  agriculture  might  be  supported  on  the 
plan,  for  poor  orphans  and  other  children,  in  which''  they  might  be 
made  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  receive  a  useful  education.* 

<  Work  houses  in  country  places,  might  in  a  great  measure  be  sup* 
ported  on  the  plan.  A  sufficient  allotment  of  land  being  provided, 
the  inmates  might  be  made  to  contribute  largely  to  their  own 
support. 

'  Reformatories  or  Penitentiaries,  for  juvenile  and  other  criminals, 
might  be  established  upon  the  plan  with  great  efiect,  when  an 
enlightened  policy  shall  adopt  systems  for  the  prevention  of  crime 
and  the  reformation  of  criminals,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  barbar- 
ous and  criminal  expedient  of  extermination. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  this  place,  that  a  small  school  oo  the  plan  here 
mentioned,  has  been  successfully  sustained,  fur  ncnrlr  two  years,  in  Troy, 
New  Hampshire,  by  Mr  Eawkiel  Rich,  an  account  of  which,  may  hereafler  b* 
preiented  to  our  readera 
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*  And  lastly,  the  general  adoption  of  these  plans  would  nearly 
annihilate  the  poors'  rates  in  agricultural  districts/ 

We  will  close  our  extracts  by  stating,  in  his  own  terms, 
the  object  of  this  active  friend  of  the  poor. 

'  The  object  for  publishing  what  has  been  done  and  is  now  doing 
in  the  Lindfield  colony,  is  to  encourage  landed  proprietors  who  have 
hearts  to  feed  the  poor,  and  who  only  want  to  be  informed  of  a 
practicable  plan  for  their  relief,  ^Uo  go  and  do  likewise";  and  we 
may  rely  upon  it,  that  wherever  the  whole  of  the  farmers*  laborers  in 
a  parish  can  be  thus  accommodated,  not  only  might  the  poors'  races 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle,'  but  what  is  of  still  greater  importance, 
the  moral  character  of  the  poor  will  be  raised,  and  that  state  of 
degradation  which  leads  to  vice  and  consequently  to  misery, 
would  be  exchanged  for  one  of  independence  and  self-respect  —  a 
state  most  favorable  to  virtue,  and  consequently  to  happiness.' 

May  our  country  guard  against  such  evils  before  it  is  too 
late ;  and  may  some  of  our  benevolent  stewards  of  providence 
b^  stimulated  by  this  example,  to  examine  and  provide  for  the 
poverty  and  idleness,  which  are  so  rapidly  increasing  the  crimes 
and  dangers  of  our  countrj. 


<Sztract  of  m  Letter  to  tbe  Editor.) 
ON  THE  INCOMPETENCY  OF  TEACHERS. 

You  are  engaged  in  a  great  undertaking,  the  endeavor  to 
enlighten  the  public  on  a  disagreeable  subject — disagreeable, 
because  tbe  community  have  made  it  such  by  indifference  and 
ignorance.  You  have  many  things  against  which  to  contend, 
which  are  never  met  with  by  those  who  conduct  periodicals  of 
another  stamp.  But  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  be  supported 
more  and  more  firmly.  I  long  to  see  our  own  America  take  tbe 
lead,  as  well  in  the.  matter- of  general  instruction,  as  in  her  sys- 
tems of  physical^  civil,  and  religious,  improvement.  Tbe 
defects  in  our  present  systems  are  very  numerous. 

1.  It  is  not  understood  that,  as  respects  cultivation,  each 
child  has  a  physical,  an  inteilectual  and  a  moral  nature,  and 
that  education  aims  at  perfection  in  each  of  these  depart- 
ments. 

2.  Educators   are  not  perroanentlj   located.    Change  of 
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masters,  during  the  season  of  breaking  a  eok^  will  often  form 
an  unruly  animal.  So  it  may  be  with  the  constant  change  of 
instructors.  I  had  rather  give  a  child  of  mine  to  a  third  rate 
teacher,  if  he  be  constant,  than  to  first  rate  teachers  if  they  are 
to  be  changed  each  quarter. 

3»  Educators  are  not  qualified.  It  is  too  much  the  opinion 
that  any  one  can  teach  a  child.  But,,  in  truth,  it  requires  the 
greatest  philosopher  to  touch,  without  injuring,  this  '  infancy  of 
immortality.' 

I  have  often  and  long  reflected  upon  this  subject  in  relation 
to  myself*  I  am  scarcely  tweniytwo^  and  yet  have,  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  country,  been  through  with  a  ^  regular 
course  *  of  education,  and  have  been  alread v  almost  two  years 
employed  in  teaching.  But  having  left  the  farm  and  the  district 
school  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  having  ^gone  through^  col- 
lege so  as  to  graduate  at  a  very  early  age,  how  can  I  be  qual- 
ified? How  should  I  enter  immediately  upon  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  important  trusts  ever  committed  to  man?  I 
tremble !  Yet  mine  is  no  uncommon  case.  I  scarcely  hesitate 
to  say  that  a  n>an  cannot  get  an  education  in  our  collegts  which 
will  fit  him  for  this  employment.  Teaching  is  not  yet  a  pro- 
fession. The  physical  nature  must  be  trusted  only  to  his 
care,  who  has  made  himself  somewhat  acquainted  with  its  con- 
struction. So  with  the  moral  nature.  All  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  But  the  intellect !  —  that  may  be  left  for  boys  and  the 
idle  and  the  ignorant  to  tamper  with,  and  to  fashion  according 
to  every  whim  or  puerile  conceit  which  may  fasten  itself  upon 
their  minds.  Is  this  as  it  should  be?  It  is  folly  and  madness 
in  parents  and  guardians  —  and  I  had  almost  said,  it  is  wick- 
edness in  us  who  pretend  to  teach.  We  '  daub  with  untem- 
pered  mortar.'^ 

But  I  sootlie  conscience  by  saying.  It  is  a  sin  of  the  times, 
not  of  mine.  Indeed,  I  should  not  have  entered  my  professioo 
so  soon,  bad  my  purse  permitted  further  preparation.  Would 
there  was  law  to  prevent  me,  even  now !  I  would  leave  my 
school  and  go  back  to  the  farm  gladly,  until  I  could  take  up 
the  profession  by  law.  Why  not  punish  quackery  in  teaching  } 
Is  injury  done  to  the  mind  of  less  detriment  than  injury  to  the 
body  ?     Shame  to  our  consistency  I 

It  was  my  intention  to  spend  three  years  after  graduating, 
exclusively  in  pursuing  those  studies  which  should  best  fit  me 
for  the  arduous  undertaking,  but  I  was  without  money.  I  heard 
of  the  conventions  and  lectures  in  Boston,  and  longed,  and 
still  do  long  to  attend  them ;  but  I  am  poor.  It  is  eveo 
doubtful  whether  my  profession  will  support  me.    If  it  does^ 
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though  ever  so  poorly,  I  am  fixed  not  to  desert  U ;,  nay,  to 
make  mticii  sacrifice  for  ray  favorite  pursuit.  Favorite !  Yes, 
it  must  be -^  will  be  a  profession,  distinct  and  honorable;  and 
oh,  how  important!  The  physiologist  cures  the  maladies  of 
the  body;  the  theologian  strives  to  mend  the  heart;  but  it  is 
for  the  educator  to  prevent  disease  in  both :  and  to  this  is  su- 
peradded the  delicate  business  of  arranging  and  putting  in 
operation  the  intricate  and  subtile  mechanism  of  the  human 
mind.  It  was  no  smaH  labor  to  construct  the  'Automaton 
Lady,^  and  it  must  require  close  and  continued  attention  to 
trace  in  order  of  cause  and  effect,  the  numerous  and  oompli- 
oated  wheels  and  springs  which  produce  those  admirable  imi- 
tations of  intelligent  motion.  If  then  this  material  image 
require  so  much  stddy-,  how  much  may  not  be  bestowed  upon 
the  intellectual,  beautiful,  living  originaU  We  are  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made.  Let  aot  the  delicate  vase  while 
forming  receive  too  f  ude  a  touch  from  unskilfiil  hands,  else  its 
beauty  may  be  marred,  its  symmetry  destroyed,  and  its  whole 
vtructure  wo&illy  and  forever  shsttered.  E.  S.  H 


(For  ike  AmiiBlt  of  Edacittion.^ 

IS  A  PERSON  PROPERLY  QUALIFIED  FOR  TEACHING,  ^ITH* 
OUT  AN  APPROPfilATfi  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION? 

To  whom  shall  I  put  this  question?  If  to  the  civilian,  what 
"will  be  his  reply?  If  to  the  political  economist,  what  will  he 
answer  ?  {( to  the  minister  and  physiciaii,  what  will  they  say  ? 
Ask  the  merchant,  mechanic,  farmer,  and  what  will  be  the  re- 
-sponse  from  them  i  Propose  the  ques^tion  to  the  magistrate, 
and  what  reply  will  be  returned  ? 

If  I  asl.  Ought  we  to  expect  merchants  and  tradesmen  to 
^succeed  well  in  business,  with  yio  appropriate  training?  the 
answer  from  every  one  is,  No.  If  I  ask.  Will  men  t^come 
skilful  in  the  '  beaHng  art,^  without  appropriate  instruction  ? 
The  answer  from  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
ignorant,  is,  No.  From  thirty  medical  schools  in  the  land,  the 
Joud  response  is.  No. 

Inquire  again.  Will  men  he  qualified  for  advocates  and 
counsellors,  when  they  have  completed  the  prescribed  course 
of  study  at  onr  colleges  and  universities  ?  rrom  every  state 
in  the  Union,  the  answer  is,  No. 

3* 
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Ask  oQce  more,  Why  miist  students  spend  tbfee  jreanr  af  • 
tkeological  seminaryj  before  the?  can  be  allowed  to  preach  tbcr 
gospel?  The  reply  is  instantly  returned,  *The  nature  of 
their  business  requires  it ;  and  they  will  not  succeed  without 
h.'  Medical  schools.  Law  schools,  and  Tlieelogical  inetitu- 
tions  are  dtmanded  6y  public  opinfon,  and  are  established 
in  every  part  of  the  land.  Hardly  a  youth  in  the  republic 
needs  to  go*  beyond  the  lines  of  bis  own  State  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  professiooat  education  for  either  ef  the  learned 
professions. 

I  rejoice,  Mr  Editor,  that  this  is  so.  Every  fewr  of  hi» 
country  will  rejoice.  But,  alas,  where  aie  those  to  be  educated 
whose  business  it  is  to  sow  the  first  seeds  of  knowledge  —  Up 
lay  the  foundation  for  many  other  laborers,  and  ta  be  charged 
with  governing  smd  instructing  those  who  are  to  fiH  every  pro- 
fession and  every  office  —  those  who  are  to  be  the  citizens  of 
the  most  enKghtened  nation  on  the  earth?  fVheref  wher€ 
Mkall  the  instrucion  of  all  these  be  proper Itf  educated  I 

Are  they  prepared  to  discharge  the  responsible  dstiea  of 
their  station  when  they  leave  the  common  scliool  room,  the 
academy  or  the  college  ?  If  so,  why  are  not  men  alk^-ed  and 
encouraged  to  oiler  tlieir  services  as  lawyers,  physicians  and 
ministers,  under  similar  circumstances?  Can  any  man^of  com^ 
mon  sense  assert  that  such  a  course  would  be  more  dangerous 
to  tlie  community,  than  to  intrust  the  young,  at  that  age  when 
impressions  are  so  easily  made  and  prove  so  lasting,  to  the  eare 
of  those  who  have  nevet  received  air  hour's  instruction^  m  re^ 
lation  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities  2 

The  complaint  is  heard  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  that  our 
sysieiii»  of  education  are  defective  —  that  teachers  are  inadc' 
quate  to  the  discharge  of  tlieir  duties  —  that  much  of  the  money 
paid  for  instruction  is  lost,  and  that  many  promising  childreo 
are  ruined  by  miseducation.  And  yet,  what  rem^y  is  pro-^ 
posed  and  applied  ?  More  than  one  milHon  of  the  chifdren  m 
the  United  States  are  at  this  moment  improvided  with  schools' 
of  any  kind.  Half  of  them  will  soon  go  to  the  ballot  box,  un- 
able  to  read  the  votes  which  they  cast  for  men  to  fill  the  officea 
of  ffovernmcnt !  But,  aTas,  what  means  are  employed  adequate 
to  lessen  or  remove  the  evil  ? 

The  indifference  on  this  subject  is  crtminal  and  dangenmr. 
Good  ministers,  successfiil  phjFsicians,  and  able  lawyers  will 
mur  &s  found  where  pubKe  otnnion  does  not  demand  that  they 
at  thorougUjf  edueateii  for  their  respective  professions.     And 

I  teaonert  be  found  possessed  of  adequate  knowledge  and 

li  upder  any  other  circumstances?    Does  it  not  betraj 
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great  ignorance  to  expect  it?     If  sO)  why  do  good  men  slumber 
over  this  subject? 

In  New  Enffiand,  there  is  not  an  institution  with  an  endow* 
ment  of  a  single  dollar  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  thorough 
course  of  professional  instruction  to  those  who  are  to  become 
teachers !  Shall  I  «how  *  the  nakedness  of  the  land '  still  more, 
hy  saying  that  it  is  now  a  question  with  one  of  the  most  inte^ 
Ugent  bcmrds  of  Trustees  in  New  England,  whether /orfy  thou* 
9and  dollars  can  be  raised  to  endx>w  one  ?  A  sum  far  less  than 
has  been  sent,  virithi^  a  year,  from  the  benevolent  in  this  land 
of  the  Pilgrims,  to  endow  institutions  at  the  West!  Contribu- 
tions for  education  at  the  West  have  been  too  small  rather 
than  too  large,  it  is  true ;  but  what  has  been  done  for  our  own 
sons  and  daughters  at  home  ? 

This  indifference  is  sui  generis.  It  exists  with  regard  to  no 
other  subject.  A  professorship  in  a  college  is  established  with 
great  ease.  A  library  for  a  college  or  theological  seminary  is 
readily  furnished ;  but  who  is  relidy  to  furnish  one  for  a  Teach'* 
ePs  seminary  i  Stock  for  a  rail-road  is  needed.  The  books 
are  opened  today  and  filled  tomorrow.  It  is  for  a  work  which 
will  be  a  public  benefit.  But  ask  again,  who  will  furnish  the 
funds  for  a  school  for  teachers  ?  and  we  wait  for  the  answer. 
From  whom  will  it  be  received  ? 

To  the  writer,  it  is  most  obvious  that  popular  education  can 
not  be  expected  to  advance,  till  means  are  provided  for 
the  education  of  instructors.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  teach- 
ing can  never  become  a  profession  and  command  the  best  taU 
tntSj  till  facilities  for  professional  instruction  are  furnished, 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  candidates  for  the  bar  and  the  pulpit* 
True,  we  have  men  educated  to  that  profession,  who  have  be- 
come eminent*  But  the  number  is  small,  when  compared  with 
the  number  of  eminent  ministers,  physicians  and  lawyers.  It 
would  be  as  true  of  either  of  the  learned  professions,  under 
similar  circumstances.  But  this  furnishes  no  reasons  for  with- 
holding the  appropriate  means  for  education. 

What  argument  can  be  adduced,  proving  the  necessity  and 
utility  of  theological  seminaries  and  medical  .colleges,  that  does 
not  equally  prove  the  necessity  there  is  for  teacher's  seminaries? 
Why  then  do  our  legislatures,  and  especially  philanthropists 
and  Christians^  continue  to  slumber  over  it }  V. 
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LARGER  TEXT  HAND  IN  WRITING. 

Mb  Editor — In  yoor  number  for  October,  I  observe  a  spir-^ 
ited  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Foster,  on  the  indispensable 
importance  of  a  large  text  hand  in  teaching  writing }  in  oppo^ 
sition  to  the  views  of  Dr  Alcott  and  others,  who  insist  that  it 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  a  great  waste  of  valuable  time. 

Mr  F.  asserts,  that  '  the  first  object  in  teaching  penman^ 
ship,  is  to  develope,  exercise^  and  invigorate  the  muscular  power* 
of  the  fingers  and  hand:  .    .    .       ' 

But  is  this  true  ?  Is  the  appropriate  discipline  of  the  mas^ 
cujlar  powers  of  the  band,  '  the  first  object  in  teaching  pen-^ 
manship'  ?  It  should  be  a  secondary  object,  I  grant ;  but 
can  we  justly  ^y  more  ?  The  muscular  powers  of  the  fingers 
and  hand  are  indeed  '  developed  and  invigorated'  in  writing, 
as  Mr  Foster  observes,  provided  the  text  hand  wirich  the  pupil 
is  required  to  write,  is  '  not  so  large  as  to  exceed  the  natural 
powers  of  the  band  ;'  but  has  Mr  Foster  shown  that  alt 
writing  beyond  the  size  of  a  good,  {^ain,  running  hand  is  not 
beyond  the  *  natural  powers  of  the  hand,^  at  the  period  of 
life  when  those  powers  are  usually  put  in  requisition  \ 

He  may,  perhaps,  maintain,  —  though  I  think  he  does  not 
—  that  no  individual  ought  to  be  taught  the  art  of  writing 
until  be  has  attained,  or  nearly  attained  to  maturity.  So  far 
as  the  discipline  of  the  muscular  powers  of  the  band  is  to  be 
made  a  prominent  object,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  the  child 
of  six  or  eight  years  oi  age  need  a  common  running  hand  for  this 
purpose,  the  boy  of  fourteen,  and  the  young  man  of  eighteen, 
twenty,  or  twentyfivc,  will  need  for  the  same  end,  a  text  hand, 
nearly  equal  in  size  to  that  of  Mr  Foster.  I  believe  it  is  young 
men  from  fourteen  or  fifteen,  to  twentyfire  or  thirty,  that  Mr 
Foster  instructs  principally  ;  and  for  such,  I  do  not  know  that 
the  text  hand  which  he  recommends,  and  which  we  find  in 
his  elementary  copy  books,  is  much,  if  any  too  large. 

I  have  already  said,  that  I  believe  Mr  F.  does  not  recom^ 
mend  to  defer  the  art  of  writing  until  pupils  arrive  at  the  age 
at  which  they  are  usually  admitted  into  his  own  school.  On 
the  contrary,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  he  thinks  they  should 
be  taught  to  write,  either  with  the  pencil  or  pen,  as  early  as 
possible ;  and  this,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  sake  of  the 
benefit  it  may  afford  them,  in  pursuing  the  studies  of  spelling, 
reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  Slc. 

Now  if  he  admits  the  cultivation  of  the  muscular  powers  of 
the  hand  to  be  the  first  object  in  teaching  penmanship,  and  if 
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the  size  of  the  letters  is  an  important  element  of  the  means  of 
this  discipline,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  different  ages  require 
a  larger  or  smaller  hand.  If  that  which  Mr  F.  has  selected,  is 
exactly  fitted  for  the  existing  strength  of  young  men  of  eigh- 
teen, it  will  be  much  too  large' —  probably  three  or  four  times 
— for  the  boy,  and  especially  the  girl  of  six  or  eight,  whose 
existing  strength  is  comparatively  little.  Or  if  it  be  not  too 
large  for  the  latter,  then  it  should  be  at  least  three  or  four  times 
as  large  for  the  former.  Yet  Mr  F.  sends  out  his  elementary 
copy  books  ruled  of  the  same  width.  I  submit  it,  therefore, 
to  the  reader  to  decide,  whether  he  is  wrong  in  his  premises 
—  in  stating  that  the  discipline  of  the  muscular  powers  of  the 
hand  and  fingers  should  be  the  Jirst  object  in  teaching  pen- 
manship —  or  whether  he  has  made  a  very  great  error  in  dis- 
ciplining hands  and  fingers  of  very  different  size  and  strength 
by  precisely  the  same  sort  and  size  of  machinery. 

Mr  Foster  triumphantly  asks,  '  What  muscular  power  or 
command  of  the  pen  is  obtained  by  writing  small  hand  ?'  and 
answers  the  question  in  the  next  breath,  by  saying,  ^  None.' 
Yet  I  have  just  shown  that  what  would  be  small  hand  to  the 
young  man  of  eighteen,  would  be  large  hand  —  when  the  mere 
muscular  strength  of  the  parties  is  taken  into  the  account  — 
to  the  girl  of  six  or  eight ;  and  the  contrary.  Therefore,  if  Mr 
Foster's  large  text  hand  is  adapted  to  give  either  muscular 
power  or  command  of  the  hand  to  the  child  of  six,  it  will  be 
useless  to  the  man  of  eighteen;  for  to  him  it  will  be  'small 
hand.'  TJiis,  I  say,  is  the  result,  admitting  Mr  F.'s  main  prin- 
ciple, that  *  the  first  object  in  teaching  penmanship  is,  to  <{e- 
velape^  exercisty  and  invigorate  the  muscular  powers  of  the 
hand.* 

But  perhaps  Mr  F.  by  first  object j  only  means  first  in  order^ 
and  not  first  in  absolute  importance.  For  it  would  be  as  ab- 
surd in  him  to  pretend  anything  more,  as  it  would  be  to  insist 
that  the  first  object  of  teaching  a  child  to  walk,  knit  or^sew,  or 
a  boy  to  plough,  or  reap,  or  mow  grass,  is  to  develope,  exer- 
cise, and  invigorate  the  legs,  the  fingers,  and  the  arms.  The 
more  important  object  in  teaching  penmanship,  walking,  sew- 
ing, or  mowing,  is  to  acquire  the  art  of  performing  these  various 
useful  movements  and  manipulations  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  rapidity. 

Mr  F.  appeals  to  experience  on  this  subject,  and  tells  us 
that  so  far  as  his  knowledge  extends,  '  all  the  teachers  of  pen- 
manship, of  any  reputation  as  such,  both  in  Europe  and  this 
country,  agree'  with  him  in  opinion ;  and  adds,  'in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  we  find  that  afler  a  pupil  has  devoted  years  to  this 
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pfactice  of  fine  haod,"  the  moment  he  enters  upon  the  active 
duties  of  life,  and  attempts  to  write  with  any  degree  of  boldness 
and  freedom,  his  handwiriting,  however  much  admired  at  school, 
degenerates  into  a  mere  scrawl.' 

By  *  teachers  of  penmanship,'  I  suppose  is  here  meant  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  branch  exclusively ;  and 
when  Mr  F.  speaks  several  times  of  his  own  experience,  and  in 
one  place  of  ten  years'  experience,  I  suppose  he  means  expe- 
rience in  teaching  writing  exclusively.  I  certainly  have  a  very 
great  share  of  respect  for  experience.  I  have  had  experience, 
too ;  though  not  so  much  of  this  exclusive  kind  as  Mr  F.  I 
have  observed  as  well  as  he.  But  this  experience  and  obser- 
vation lead  me  to  conclusions  somewhat  different  from  his. 

I  know  many  men,  and  some  teachers,  who  write  a  bold, 
free,  rapid  and  elegant  hand ;  and  yet  they  never  wrote  much 
large  text  hand  in  their  lives.  There  is  one  teacher  of  an  ele- 
mentary school  in  Boston,  an  excellent  penman,  who  not  only 
never  derived  much  benefit  in  his  own  case  from  writing  text 
hand,  but  who  has  not  for  many  years  required  his  pupila  to 
write  it.     Yet  they  make  excellent  penmen. 

Thousands  of  people,  moreover,  have  become  good  writers, 
merely  from  copying  from  printed  books.  Let  me  point  Mr 
Foster  to  a  whole  nation,  as  it  were,  of  good  penmen,  who 
become  so  without  writing  large  text  hand  at  all.  I  refer  to 
Iceland.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  ^Journal  of 
a  Residence  in  that  Island,'  by  Dr  Henderson : — 

'  Being  but  badly  supplied  with  printed  books,  the  Icelanders 
are  under  the  necessity  of  copying  such  as  they  can  get  the 
loan  of;  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  write  a  hand  equal  in  beauty  to  that  of  the  ablest  writing 
masters  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Some  specimens  of  their 
Gothic  writing  are  scarcely  inferior  to  copperplate.' 

I  have  a  very  high  respect  for  Mr  Foster  as  a  writing  master, 
and  trust  he  is  doing  a  great  public  service.  But  even  he  may 
err.  I  am  curious  to  know,  Mr  Editor,  how  he  will  dispose 
of  the  fact  I  have  just  mentioned.  He  will  not,  surely,  under- 
take to  say  that  these  remarks  of  Dr  H.  are  only  applicable  to 
a  few  of  the  more  favored  Icelanders ;  for  the  Doctor's  lan- 
guage is, '  most  of  them.'  Nor  will  he  say,  that  they  must 
have  received  instruction  in  the  schools ;  for  there  is  but  one 
school  on  the  island.  I  repeat  the  question,  then  —  How  will 
Mr  Foster  dispose  of  such  a  fact  ?  A. 
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MISCELLANY. 
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Tbc  State  EducMion  Society  of  Kentucky  held  their  third  Annual 
Coorentioa  at  LesiDgton,  during  the  week  ending  Not.  7th. 

OnMonday,  iheConvention,  at  therequeat  of  Prof.  Dudley,  of  Tran- 
•ylvonia  Unireraity,  met  with  the  Medical  School,  and  beard  a  lecture 
oa  •Phgntlogy  a$  a  brmteh  of  Popular  EdueaKiM.'  On  Tuetday 
■nonring  they  were  proMnttD  bear  the  Introductory  Lecture  of  Prof. 
Chas.  Caldwell,  before  the  Medical  School  of  Transylvanta  UniverBity 
nn  'Education  «  «1  thould  be,or  Moral  Edveatum.'  Tbe  Coaventioo 
waa  duly  oi^nized  in  the  aAemoon  and  occupied  in  the  diBCUBsion  of 
the  qoestioo,  *What  are  the  most  eiEcient  means  for  obtaining  the  sta- 
tiBiicB  of  the  state  of  Education  in  Kentucky  ?'  whicli  was  finally  sub- 
mitted to  B  committee  to  be  reported  upon  at  a  future  aessioD  of  the 
CouTention. 

Lectures  were  delir«red  on  the  '  Momt  Ckaraettr  and  h\fUienee  of 
TraeA«rt,'  by  Mr  J.  L.  Van  Doren  ;  on  the  '  Stady  of  the  Jncient 
hmngtiagtt'  by  Rer.  Prof.  Marshall,  of  TranHjlvania  [Jnirersity  ;  on 
the  *  b\fllieitee  of  JStitie  on  Education,'  by  Prof.  lucho,  and  on  '  Moral 
Philoiophy  at  a  branch  of  Common  School  Education,'  by  ReT<  R. 
DavidMD. 

Several  important  resolutions  were  paned,  among  which  was  one  to 
co-operate  fully  with  tbe  Weilem  College  qf  Profeitional  Ttathen  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  resolutions  passed  at  their  last  convention  in  be- 
half of  the  Universal  Education  of  the  white  population  of  tbe  West 
and  Southwestern  States.  It  was  also  deemed  expedient  to  establish  % 
State  Education  Library  in  Lexington,  and  to  solicit  donations  for  it  from 
the  friends  of  education.  The  formation  of  Agricultural  and  Education 
Lyceums  throughout  the  State  was  recommended,  aa  a  means  of  pro- 
moting scientific  agriculture,  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  A 
Committee  was  appointe<l  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  State  Legislature 
at  theirnext  session,  in  behalf  of  adopting  immediate  and  efficient  means 
for  promoting  Common  School  Education,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
one  or  more  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  Professional  Teachers.  A 
Board  for  the  Examination  of  Teachers  waa  also  appointed,  authorised 
to  give  eeni6eatea  of  qualifications  of  scholanbip  in  the  name  of  the 
Kentnck]^  State  Society  of  Education. 
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E90KX   GOUNTT  ASSOCIATIOV  OF  TbaCHCAS. 

The  sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Topefiekfy 
Mass.  on  the  4th  and  5th  days  of  December.  The  meeting  waa  well 
attended ;  and  the  lectures  and  discussions  were  highly  practical  in  their 
nature  and  tendency.  From  a  gentleman  who  was  present  from  this  city, 
we  have  deriyed  the  following  summary  of  the  proceedings. 

Lectures  were  delivered  <0n  Teaching  Rhetoric,*  by 'Rer.  Brown 
Emerson,  of  Salem  ;  <  On  the  extent  to  which  Moral  Suasion,  as  a  meaOB 
of  Discipline  in  schools,  can  be  carried,'  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  Priod- 
pal  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Andover ;  <  On  the  Duties  of  School 
Committees,'  by  Rev.  Leonard  Withington,  of  Newbury  ;  and  ^  Ob 
Phrenology  as  applied  to  Education,'  by  Prof.  C.  Dunliin,  of  Harvard 
University. 

The  Discussions  were,  on  the  expediency  of  Corporal  Punishment  is 
Schools ;  on  the  danger  of  a  Servile  Imitation  in  teaching  ;  on  the 
of  the  Bible  in  schools  ;  on  a  State  Seminary  for  Teachers  ;  and  on 
eral  other  topics. 

After  the  discussions  on  Moral  Suasion  and  Corporal  Punishment,  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  this  subject,  of  which  the  Rov. 
8.  R.  Hall  was  Chairman.  A  Report  of  great  practical  value  was  ao- 
cordingly  presented  to  the  Association  ;  and  a  resolution  waa  passed 
that  it  should  be  published  in  the  papers  in  Essex  County,  and  in  Bo»- 
ton.  We  hoped  to  have  received  a  copy  of  it  in  time  for  the  present 
number  of  the  Annals. 

On  no  one  point  were  the  members  of  the  association  more  onani- 
mous  than  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  exerting,  in  our  schools,  a  salo- 
tary  moral  influence,  not  only  by  the  judicious  perusal  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  but  in  every  other  appropriate  manner. 

It  is  time  that  each  of  the  many  hundred  counties  in  these  United  States 
had  its  annual  and  semiannual  meetings,  on  a  plan  not  unlike  that  of 
Essex  County.  They  would  do  immense  good  in  the  way  of  elevating 
the  standard  of  Common  School  Education,  and  thus  confer,  as  that  of 
Essex  County  has  already  done,  a  lasting  blessing  on  the  community. 

PBIfDLETOV   MaNYAL   LaBOR   ScHOOL,  S.  C. 

This  Institution,  which,  from  the  late  Report  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors appears  to  be  flourishing,  while  according  to  its  Constitution  it 
must  be  governed  by  the  principles  and  precepts  of  the  Bible,  is  to 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  no  ecclesiastical  body.  —  The  Report  says 
that  the  Manual  Labor  System,  for  South  Carolina,  has  been  fairly  and 
Ailly  tested  ;  and   <  that  it  is  decidedly  the  most  advantageous  mode  of 
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Edueatian,  wfaich  has  ever  beea  introduoed  either  into  this  or  any  other 
country,' 

Hitherto  they  hare  been  compelled  to  reject  mHny  appIicHiits  for  ad- 
■nisBion  to  the  school  ^  but  preparatioUB  are  now  making  to  receive  70 
for  next  year  ;  anA  we  are  gratified  to  find  that  such  is  the  nature  of  ibe 
vrrangemeata  for  this  school  that  the  price  of  BoardiDg  and  Tuitiou  ia 
«n1y  $60  a  year,  or  a  little  over  a  dollar  (t  week  ;  no  deduction  from 
This  being  made,  however,  on  account  of  their  labor. 

New  Colleom  in  the  Uititeb  Statkb. 

At  tbe  Annsal  Meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Genesee  and  Buffalo,  in  Oc- 
tober last,  It  was  resolved  to  take  immediate  measures  for  establishing 
a  College  for  tbM  great  division -of  the  State  of  New  York,  lying  west 
of  Canandaiguo,  and  being  larger  ^thsn  the  whole  State  of  Massachu- 
sects.  More  than  ^60,000  hare  been  already  subscribed  ;  190,000  of 
which  is  for  B  Professorships  ;  SOjOOD  for  land  near  Itu^lo,  where,  vn 
understand, the  Collegeiato be locBtedj  and  30,000  more  towards  a 
general  fund. 

At  thelalc  aesiion  ef  the  Synod  of  Michigan,  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consult  on  tbe  best  location  for  a  College  for  that  Territory  ; 
to  nseefiorts  ta  raise  the  necessary  fnnds  for  the  commencement  of  the 
laslitulion  ;  and,  if  they  deeiait  expedient,  todeteriiHDClhelocalioD  and 
{iroceed  to  the  organisation  of  the  InstituSon. 

WiBiSR  CoLCEGE,  Criwfokd STILLS,  Ikdiah*. 

This  institation  is  risiag.  Between  5  and  4000  dollars  here  been  raja- 
«din  tbe  riciniiyt^  the  college  and  buildings,  and  some  {5,000  more  are 
pledged,  "nris  from  a  region  *n1y  ten  years  unee  reclaimed  from  the 
forest,  affords  the  highest  promise.  During  the  last  year,  the  school  un- 
der tbe  care  of  MesBrs  Uills  and  Thompson,  has  been  attended  by  80 
pupils.  Mr  Hovey,  who  came  to  the  east  on  an  agency,  baa  secured 
ftbout  928,000  for  the  parposea  of  buildings,  library,  apparatas,  and  for 
a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  4he  President.  Elihu  W.  Baldwin, 
D.  D.  of  New  York,  has  accepted  the  Prendential  choir.  Rer.  E.  O. 
Uorey,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  Rer.  Caleb  MiHs,  Profes- 
sor of  Languages.  Rev.  John  S.  Thampson,  Professor  of  Hathema- 
ticg. — Cm.  Jowu. 

EovcAnov  iH  Jtmucu 

lliere  IS  an  erceTlent  school  for  colored  children  at  Spanish  Town, 
-JtmaicB]  nnder  the  care  of  UHm  NeireB  and  two  associate*,  (all  of 
tbem  p»Ofle  «f  color)  which  nuinben  86  w  70  pupils.    At  tbe  latest 
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Education  in  Odhssjc. 

Odessa  contains  eigbteen  schools^  orwbiclK  the  followrog  are  the  par- 
ticulars. 

Ricfaelfeu  Lyceum,  -        -        -       ^       -       -    470 

Greek  School,       -.-----        2S6 

Oriental  do.,     --------6 

EvanffeKcal  do.,   -•--.-       -.       -.       107 
Jewish  do,,      ---.-----    267 

Orphan  Asylum,.  -•-.--         85 

Sx  private  seboofa,.         ^       ^       -       -       ^       -    208 

1374 

Girls'  Schools^ 

InstituteofYoijng^Ladiesof  noble  birth,         -       -      79 
City  School,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        132 

Four  private  schools,.       -       —       -       -       -        -    JSQ 

39T 

Total  attending  the  schools  of  both  sexes,    -       -.       -         177J 
Thus  one  person  in  ev«ry  twentyeight  inhabitants  is  al  school.- 
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A  System  op  Univrrsal  History,,  in  Perspective.  AcGom-^ 
panied  by  an  Atlas,  exhrbitihg  ChronoJogy  in- a  Reture-of  Nation*, 
and  Progressive  Geography  in  a  series  of  Maps.  Designed  for 
Schools  and  Academies.  By  Emma  Willard,  Principal  of  the 
Troy  Female  Seminary,  Author  of  *  The  Republic  of  America/ 
&c.     Hartford :  F.  J.  Huntington,  1835.    8tov  pp.  384. 

^The  object  of  this  work/* says  the  mgenions  anthor,  '^is  to  ftsmisb 
the  reader  not  only  with  the  main  facts  of  history,  but  also  with  a  plan 
of  classification  which  will  enable  him  to  arrange  whatever  historical 
knowledge  he  may  aflerwardB  acquire.'  The  plan  of  the  author  b  a 
good  one,  and  appears  to  be  happily  execoted.. 

The  work,  thoogh  merely  a  compend,  is  far  from  being  as  dry  andl 
tedious  as  compends  cisually  are  }  and  the  style  is,  in  genera],  clear  and 
simple.  It  consists  of  three  divisions ;  —  AifciE5T  Histort,  extending 
from  the  Creation  to  tlie  birth  of  our  Saviour  ;  Middle  History  com- 
ing down  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  discovery  of  America  ;  and 
MoDERif  History,  embracing  events  subsequent  to  that  time.  Each  of 
these  divisions  or  parts  is  subdivided  into  epochs. 

But  what  renders  this  system  of  universal  history  peculiarly  interest- 
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'This  New  University  may  become  theccuire  of  a  completely  organ- 
ized system  of  educntion,  under  which  institutions  Khali  be  formed  for 
training  teachers  for  nil  the  various  kinds  of  schools,  required  by  the 
numerous  and  widely'Varying  wants  of  all  clnsses  of  the  people.  Should 
its  original  plan  not  compiehend  all  thot  maybe  desired,  we  hardly 
doubt  that  in  a  few.years  it  will  be  found  nn  easy  matter  to  extend  ilM 
operations  and  increaee  its  powers.' — Lon.  Journ.  of  Edtiealion. 


Statistics  c 


The  London  Statistical  Society  gives  us  the  following 


O.Uy, 

|Scl>,JKeh«. 

SaiHtiji. 

iw»  1  iMam^  .171    am  is»i4 1  twott     joi 

ajwl  sisl  »am 

Lending  iibrarief,  SMG4. 

Dissenters  are  included  in  the  whole  number,  viz.  no  sehonls  are 
calletl  exclusively  Dissenter,  who  do  not  return  themselves  as  such. 

The  number  of  children  relumed  as  frequenting  Sunday  schools,  is 
1,546,890.  The  majority  of  these  are  included  among  those  receiving 
daily  instruction. 

The  territory  and  population  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  are  given  as 
follows: 


fq.  >«£iiH.  InhabltiuitiL  Icifoe. 

Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles,        -       -    18,890  14,660,000  850 

Canary  Islands,        ....             836  200,000  340 

Cuba  and  Pueno  Rico,         -         .         .       5,010  856,000  171 

Phillip|iiiie  Islands,           ...        13,162  3,53i,000  300 

Settlements  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,      -            4  4,000  1000 


37,903     18,945,000    9461 

frfueotion.— The  ceasui  of  190S  gave  39,900  atudents  for  the  whole 
kingdom;  or  one  fur  346  inhabitants.  The  proportion  of  the  population 
of  sufficient  age  to  require  instruction,  must  amount  to  a  million  and  a 
half;  so  that  only  one  child  in  thirty  five  now  receives  that  benefit. 
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Education  in  Odhssjc. 

Odessa  contains  eiglueen  schools,  orwhich  the  followrog  are  tbe  par- 
ticulars. 

Richelfeu  Lyceum,  -        -        -       ^       -       -    470 

Greek  School,       -.-----        236 

Oriental  do.,     ---       -----6 

Evangelical  do.,   ----.---lO? 

Jewbh  do,,      ---.--       -•^-.    267 
Orphan  Asylum,.  -«----         85 

Sx  private  seboofo,.         ^       -       -       -        -       -    208 

1374 

Girls'  SehooUi 

Institute  of  Yoim^  Ladies  of  noble  birth,         -^       -      79 

City  School,  -        - 132 

Four  private  schools^       -       -^       -^       "       -       -    1^6 

39T 

Total  attending  the  schools  of  both  sexes,    -       -       -         1771 
Thus  one  person  in  every  twenty  eight  mhabitants  is  at  school.- 
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A  System  op  Univrrsal  History,. in  Perspective.  AcGom- 
panied  by  an  Atlay,  exhibiting  Chronotegy  in- a  Return  of  Nations, 
and  Progressive  Geography  in  a  series  of  Maps.  Designed  for 
Schools  and  Academies.  By  Emma  Willard,  Principal  of  the 
Troy  Female  Seminary,  Author  of  *  The  Republic  of  America/ 
&c.     Hartford :  F.  J.  Huntington,  1835.    8vov  pp.  384 

^The  object  of  this  work/* says  the  mgenions  anthor,  '-is  to  ftsmisb 
the  reader  not  only  with  the  main  facts  of  history,  but  also  with  a  plan 
of  classificatioii  which  will  enable  him  to  arrange  whatever  historical 
knowledge  he  may  after  wants  acquire.'  The  plan  of  the  author  b  a 
good  one,  and  appears  to  be  happily  executed.. 

The  work,  thoogh  merely  a  compend,  is  far  from  being  as  dry  andl 
tedious  as  compends  cisuaTly  are  }  and  the  style  is,  in  general,  clear  and 
simple*  It  consists  of  three  divisions ;  —  Aiccient  History,  extending 
from  the  Creation  to  tlie  birth  of  our  Saviour  ;  Middle  History  com- 
ing down  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  discovery  of  America  ;  and 
MoDERir  History,  embracing  events  subsequent  to  that  time.  Each  of 
these  divisions  or  parts  is  subdivided  into  epochs. 

But  what  renders  this  system  of  universal  history  peculiarly  interest- 
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in^)  and,  in  our  opinion  highly  valuable,  is  the  maps  which  accompany 
tt ;  and  especially  the  *  Picture  of  Nations.'  The  *  Picture'  is  a 
improvement  on  the  old  '  Chronological  tree,'  which  most  of  our  read- 
ers have  seen»  It  is  formed  by  putting  the  latter  into  perspective,  and 
using  shade  *  to  represent  obscurity  and  moral  darkness,  and  light  to 
represent  the  reverse.' 

On  examining  the  pages  of  this  work,  we  are  sorry  to  find  some 
errors  of  the  printer ;  but  we  doubt  not  they  will  be  corrected  in  the 
next  edition. 

EtEMENTs  OP  Moral  Science.  By  Fkancis  Wayland,  D.  D. 
President  of  Brown  University,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
Abridged  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  by  the 
Author.  Boston  :  Gould,  Kendall  and  Lincoln,  1835.  18mo.  pp. 
244. 

That  such  a  work  as  this  was  greatly  needed  in  our  schools  and  acad- 
emies, no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  their  condition* will  for  a  moment 
doubt.  Wc  rejoice  that  the  want  is  now  supplied,*  and  from  such  able 
hands.  Pres.  Wayland  has  laid  the  community  under  lasting  obligations 
to  him  for  the  ability  with  which  he  has  performed  his  task.  Nor  must 
wc  neglect  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  enterprising  publishers  have  done  their  part.  We  could  indeed  wish 
that  the  author's  style  were  as  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  common 
schools  as  of  academies ;  and  that,  in  some  instances,  the  language  had 
been  a  little  more  simple,  even  for  the  latter.  But  as  it  is,  it  deserves 
to  find  its  way,  either  a  sa  reading  book  or  a  text  book,  into  every  school 
house  and  family. 

The  Little  Scholar  Learnin^q  to  Talk.  A  picture  book  for 
RoNo.  By  his  Father.  Boston  :  John  Allen  &>  Co.  1835.  ]8mo. 
pp.  179. 

We  scarcely  know  wbidl  to  admire  most  in  this  little  book,  the  spirit 
of  the  sentimeats,  or  the  lively,  pleasant  style  in  which  it  is  written.  It 
roust  certainly  become  a  favorite  with  the  young.  The  engravings, 
which  are  in  general  well  executed,  will  add  greatly  to  its  interest, 
and  we  believe  to  its  utility. 

The  French  Reader,  consisting  of  Selections  from  classical 
French  Writers,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Classes. 
Edited  by  J.  Frost.  Philadelphia:!.  Crissy,  1835.  18mo.  pp. 
25SL 

The  editor's  design^  in  the  compilation  of  this  work,  is  to  present '  a 
4* 
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Tolomeofselectioofrfiroiii  writer*  of  ftaadafd  autborityr  ^•■^b  wkb 
reference  not  only  to  the  purity  of  their  sty le, but  abo  to  the  amount  of 
valuable  information  tbey  contain.'  The  compiler  <  haa  endeavored  to 
collect  such  pieces  aa  might  not  only  form  the  taste^bat  stimulate  the 
curiosity,  and  store  thejnind  of  the  young  reader ;'  so  that  *  the  pupii 
who  shall  use  this  volume,  will  not  only  be  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  structure  and  peculiar  beauties  of  the  Freneh  laoigiLiagB  firom.  such 
teachers  as  Fenelon,.  Chateaubriand,  and  St  ]?ierre  ;<  but  \^  wiHbe  learo' 
ing  natural  history  from  Cuvier  and  Buffon,  astronomy  fronfv  Lalande, 
and  a  variety  of  other  branches  of  natural  and  moral  science,  from  wri- 
ters of  acknowledged  authority. 

The  editor  seems  to  have  succeeded,  to  the  full  extent  of  hrs  purposes  ; 
and  has  furnished  one  of  the  best  volumes  of  the  class  that  Ra?  hitherto 
been  offered.  To  teachers  who  adopt  the  method  of  re-translation ,^  aa 
preparatory  to  grammatical  and  conversational  exercises,  this  work  will 
afford  valuable  aid  ^  since  the  extracts,^throughout,>  possess  not  only  the 
recommendation  of  pure  and  idiomatic  style,  but  of  subjects  peculiarly 
interesting  and  instructive.  To  Recapitulate  suclv*la88ona  will,  never  be 
regarded  as  a  task,  but  a  pleasure^.  R. 

Foster's  Elementary  Copy  Books.  Boston  :  Ferkios  &  Mar- 
vin. 

The  system-  presented  by  Mr  Foster,  is  developed  in  a  series  of  les- 
sons, in  four  books,  whose  mechanical  execution  is  excellent.  The  first 
book  consists  of  lessons  in  the  first  principles  of  tire  art  of  Penmanship 
—  straight  and  curved  lineF,  and  some  of  the  simple  forms  of  letters. 
The  second  book  has  letters  combined  in  words  ;  the  third  contains  ex- 
ercises  in  single  letters  and  in  words  ;  and  the  fourth  consists  of  copies, 
both  in  large  and  small  hand.  The  exercises  of  the  first  three  books 
are  all  in  large  hand. 

We  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  expressed  doubts  inregardto  the  util- 
ity of  so  large  a  hand  as  that  contained  in  these  copy  books,  especially 
for  beginners  in  common  schools  ;  —  nor  have  the  reasons  assigned  by 
Mr  F.,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  beenp  resented  by  him  in  the  pages  of  the 
Annals,  led  to  a  change  of  opinion.  We  have,  however,  great  confi- 
dence in  Mr  Foster's  views,  generally,  and  if  such  large  hand  must  be 
used  at  alt,  we  know  of  nothing  of  the  kind  which  is  preferable  to  the 
works  before  us.  Each  book  has,  on  its  cover,  ample  directions  for 
teachers  and  school  committees,  wliich,  if  carefully  followed,  may  be  of 
much  service  in  leading  the  young  to  a  knowledge  of  this  important, 
though  much  neglected  art. 
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LoxdoH,  OcTOBSK  13,  1855. 

'It  is  a  gratirying  oceurrenfle  to  me  that  ibe  first  public  occasion  on 
which  [  Htteoded  in  London,  ehoulil  be  conaecleil  wilh  Education.  Il 
was  Iho  laying  of  the  corner  Blune  of  the  city  of  London  School,  an  in* 
stitutioR  eetabliebed  liy  the  corporation  of  the  ciiy.  I  have  just  returned 
front  the  ceremony,  and  )I  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion 
that  it  was  performed  by  Lord  Brougham,  at  the  requeat  of  the  Com- 
mittee- The  huilding  is  to  be  erected  ia  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 
strictly  ao  called, — that  little  portion  of  this  mammoth  of  cities  which 
is  the  uDcleuB  of  the  whole,  and  is  under  the  control  of  its  own  Mayor 
and  Aldermen.  It  is  the  centre  of  bunineas  and  wealth,  a  region  almost 
nnhnown  to  the  fashionables'of  the  '  West  end,'  except  as  ihe  deposit 
for  their  wealth;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  London  is  but  a  collection 
of  cities  and  villages  covering  a  space  of  about  twenty  square  miles, 
once  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  but  grndually  united  by  rows  and 
streets  and  blocks  of  buildings,  bo  that  the  eye  of  the  strangercan  dis* 
cover  but  a  single  city,  comprising  a  population  twice  as  great  as  the 
whole  of  Massachusetts. 

But  1  am  wandering  from  the  city  of  London  School.  Its  site  is  in 
th«  immediate  vicinity  of  Cheapsidef  separnled  from  the  very  crowded 
portion  of  the  principal  avenue  for  the  business  of  London,  only  by  a 
row  of  buiklingB,  and  sHrrotinded  with  lofty  housea  ;  a  circumstance  of 
less  importance,  however,  especially  in  this  climate,  from  its  being 
chiefly  a  day  achool.  The  corner  stone  was  surrounded  by  seats  rising 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  covered  with  an  awning.  I  was 
detained  until  nearly  two  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed  for  the  ceremony, 
and  on  approaehing,  heard  the  loud  cheers  of  the  fj-owd  without,  which 
welcomed  the  arrival  of  Lord  BroDcham.  The  site  of  the  building  was 
protected  from  the  crowd,  as  new  buildings  always  are  in  London,  by 
a  high  temporary  fence  of  boards,  1  entered  through  apaaaage  covered 
with  canvas,  descending  gradually  about  six  feet  to  the  enclosure  in 
which  the  corner  atone.WHs.  It  was  a  block  four  or  five  feel  square, 
weighing  sis  tons,  suspended  by  a  central  iron  attached  to  a  rope,  which 
was  moved  by  machinery.  One  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  a  recent 
Gnglifih  traveller  in  our  own  country  sent  me,  was  hind  enough  to  in- 
itoduce  me  to  Lord  Bruusham,  with  whose  countenance  you  are  so 
familiar,  and  who  i>  still  tne  same  plain  unpretending  man  in  his  Bp> 
pearance  whom  I  saw  ten  yenn^  ago,  before  ho  was  presented  with  a 
title.  To  tny  surprise.  Lord  B.  and  a  city  member  of  Parliament,  to 
whom  I  was  mtroduced,  received  me  with  the  assurance  that  they  knew 
the  '  Antiats,"  and  expressed  a  kind  interest  in  its  success.    It  was,  you 

lay,  by  a  copy  of  the  able  report  sent 
PsilianieDt  by  Mr  Crawford,  the  late 
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will  readily  believe,  not  a  trifling  solace  for  the  fatigue  under  whicfa  1 
was  suffering  at  the  moment,  after  having  been  six  or  seven  hours  almost 
incessantly  occupied  with  a  copyist  to  aid  me  in  making  up  those  pre* 
parations  for  its  pages  which  my  debility  and  unexpected  departure 
rendered  impossible  at  home  —  a  task  which  I  trust  need  not  be  per' 
formed  again.  After  a  moments  conversation  and  much  bustle  among 
the  crowd,  1  was  seated  in  a  convenient  place,  and  bad  time  to  look 
around  me# 

In  front  of  the  corner  stone  a  semicircular  range  of  rising  seats  had 
been  erected,  covered  by  an  awninff,  which  were  crowded  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  chiefly,  as  I  was  told,  from  the  city.  In  the  area  iin« 
mediately  before  the  stone,  were  the  authorities  of  the  city,  and  the 
marshals  of  the  day,  as  we  term  them.  On  one  table  was  a  model  of 
this  l>eautirul  building  in  plaster  ^  and  on  another,  drawings  of  its  plan, 
a  brass  plate,  coins,  and  the  charter,  and  a  view  of  the  building 
sealed  in  a  glass  urn  to  be  deposited  in  a  cavity  in  the  stone,  together 
with  drawingis  of  the  plan  and  elevation/and  a  silver  trowel  and  a  mal« 
let  with  which  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  duty  was  to  be  performed. 
The  windows  of  the  surrounding  houses,  I  oluervedf  were  lined  with 
spectators,  and  a  great  crowd  stood  without,  who  only  partook  of  the 
ceremony  by  receiving  the  principal  guests  with  shouts,  as  they  approach' 
ed  the  entrance. 

Soon  after  the  appointed  hour,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
received  from  the  head  workman,  as  I  understood  it,  the  silver  trowel, 
and  presented  it  to  Liord  Brougham,  thanking  him  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  for  the  honor  he  had  done  them  in  h>s  attendance,  and  solic 
iting  him  to  lay  the  firat  stone  of  the  new  ediflce^  To  this  his  Lordship 
replied,  with  thanks  and  a  high  compliment,  in  a  few  words,  to  the  libe* 
ratity  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities  who  origin* 
ated  this  plan. 

The  workmen  had  already  laid  a  portion  of  mortar  around  the  edges 
of  the  platform  on  which  the  corner  stone  was  to  be  (aid.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  brass  plate  was  read  aloud  and  was  then  placed  beneath  the 
stone,  under  the  inspection  of  Lord  Brougham.  The  coins  and  man* 
uscripts  were  then  passed  through  his  hands  to  the  same  place  of  deposit* 
Ho  stooped  and  drew  the  trowel  lightly  over  the  mortar,  when  the 
immense  stone,  by  the  aid  of  its  machinery,  descended  slowly  to  its  bed, 
guided  by  the  plumb-line  of  the  head  workman.  After  it  was  depositeil 
Lord  B.  examined  its  adjustment  by  means  of  levels  handed  to  him* 
He  then  struck  it  gently  several  times  with  the  mallet,  and  the  codcIb- 
sion  of  the  ceremofiy  was  announced  by  a  general  cheering  and  9fapping 
among  the  audience.  The  great  attraction  of  the  occasion  was  doubt- 
less the  hope  of  a  speech  from  Lord  Brougham,  and  one  of  the  Aider* 
men  earnestly  expressed  this  feeling  ;  but  he  simply  repeated  nearly  in 
the  amo  terms,  the  brief  reply  which  he  had  made  to  the  Chairman, 
and  swhich  had  not  been  heard  by  the  audience,  that  <  On  the  present 
occasion  he  felt  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  in  having  an  opportunity 
of  contributing  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  foundation  of  that  impor* 
tant,  and  ho  hoped,  moi^t  useful  institution,  —  an  institution  which 
reflected  inflnite  honor  upon  the  munificence  of  that  great  city  and  its 

Commissioner  sent  to  examine  tlic  penitentiatry  of  the  United  States,  and  wb0 
is  now  investigating  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain.  He  has  given  a  valuable 
synoptical  account  of  the  state  of  Education  among  us,  and  in  the  conclm ton 
refers  very  kindly  to  the  Annals  as  the  principal  source  of  the  informaiiov 
which  he  obtained. 
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corporation  ;  and  which,  he  trusted,  would  be  as  useful  in  its  results,  aa 
it  was  creditable  to  tfaose  who  designed  it.'  NotwithstaDdini  the  dis- 
sppnintmeDt  generally  felt,  these  remarks  were  received  wiui  a  cheer, 
and  the  audience  retired,  led  by  Lord  Brou^hnm. 

■  Insiznificant,'  useless  cereoionyl'  'Child's  play!'  I  think  I  hear 
some  of  my  utilitsrian,  matter-of-fact  countrymen  say.  Pass  it  over 
then,  kind  reader,  I  intreal  yoU,  and  let  me  not  wssce  your  precious 
time.  But  1  am  sorry  to  say,  that  1  fear  it  nill  excite  in  many  othscs 
more  interest,  and  attract  more  to  the  subject  and  to  the -rrork,  than  some 
of  those  important  articles  and  tables  whose  very  eight  brings  hack  upon 
UH  recollections  of  days  of  toil.  But  to  apply  the  test  of  common 
sense  to  the  subject,  I  grant  that  it  does  produce  no  effect  on  the  iaani- 
mate  material,  and  that  a  mason  is  far  more  competent  than  a  Peer,  or 
even  a  Philosopher,  to  lay  a  stone.  Still  if  a  knowledge  of  the  institu- 
tion is  to  he  extended,  if  an  interest  in  it  is  to  be  excited,  in  what  better 
mode  can  it  be  done,  then  to  collect  a  large  number  of  persons  to  fix  its 
origin  upon  their  memory  br  a  simple  train  of  ceremonies  ;  to  imprew 
them  with  the  importance  of  its  object  by  the  presence  and  co-operation 
of  distinguished  men,  and  to  lead  them  to  watch  its  progress,  to  weir 
come  its  final  establishment,  and  to  think  and  to  say  when  they  see  its 
pupils,  *  1  was  present  when  the  comer  stone  was  laidi'  If  we  were 
to  judge  by  the  opinions  of  many  of  our  countrymen,  ttoieitm  is  most 
esteemed  among  us,  and  apathy  is  the  height  of  wisdom  —  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  human  mind  1  Such  is  not  the  language  of  that  Holy  Bo<^ 
which  is  the  code  of  Christian  philosophy,  which  tells  us  that  '  love  IB 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law,'  which  requires  us  to  'fear  God,'  to  '  hate 
evil,'  to  be  'pitiful  and  courteous,'  nay,  even  to  commit  that  most 
un  philosophical  folly,  of  waiting  our  time  in  sympathizing  with  others 
even  when  we  '  can  do  no  good,' '  to  rejoice  vilh  Ihem  tSat  do  rejoice, 
and  veep  with  them  thai  veep  t' 

I  learned  last,  in  the  order  of  time, — what  is  properly  first  in  the 
order  of  hinlory, — the  origin  of  this  school.  It  isindeedlsomewhat  curi- 
OQS,  as  it  dates  before  the  Reformation.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vl^ 
Mr  Carpenter,  the  Town  Clerk  pf  London,  \e(t  a.  legacy  in  real  estate, 
of  which  no  written  record  is  eslant ;  but  which,  tradition  says,  was 
intended  for  the  support  and  education  of  four  boys.  To  this  purpose 
it  has  been  devoted  ;  but  about  ton  years  since  a  commission  on  endow- 
ments for  education,  in  which  Lord  Brougham  was  particularly  active, 
discovered  that  the  fund  had  so  far  increased,  by  the  increased  value  of 
land,  and  the  accnmuiation  of  an  unemployed  balance,  that  it  now  pro- 
duced £900  (84500)  a  year,  and  reportecl  it  as  a  means  of  education 
not  adequately  employed.  No  legal  evidence  could  be  produced  to 
compel  the  City  Authorities  to  employ  any  more  for  education  than  waa 
requisite  to  support  these  four  boys.  But  with  great  liberality,  thtnr 
yielded  to  a  claim  of  equity  which  could  not  have  been  enforced, 
consented  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  should  vary  (as  circumstances 
now  required^  the  appropriation  of  the  legacy,  and  after  forming  the 
plan  of  a  school,  by  a  second  and  unquestionable  act  of  liberality, 
appropriated  to  its  erection  a  piece  of  city  land  whose  annual  rent  was 
£SO0  ($1500.)  It  is  intended  as  a  classical  and  malhemalieal  day  school, 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  middle  cIbsiab  of  the  city, 
aa  sufficient  provision  is  thought  to  exist  already  for  the  poor ;  an 
nnnnal  tuition  fee  of  $90  or  8S0  will  therefore  be  required  ;  and  the 
instruction  will  be  of  an  elevated  character.  In  order  to  accomplish  all 
that  is  known  of  the  wishes  of  the  founder,  four  boys  are  still  to  be 
entirely  maintained  as  boarders,  as  has  been  done  for  centuries ;  and  a 
Toaster  is  to  reside  in  the  building  to  watch  over  ibem. 
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The  view  of  the  future  building  is  fine.  It  is  to  be  in  the  'gotbic  style, 
with  two  towers  in  front,  about  fifty  feet  high,  and  two  ranges  of  gothic 
windows,  but  consisting,  within,  of  three  stories  and  a  basement.  The 
building  is  about  seventy  feet  in  front,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
deep.  The  basement  will  contain  the  kitchen  and  domestic  establish- 
ment, a  laboratory  and  a  circular  lecture  room,  about  fifty  feet  in  diaine- 
ter,  over  which  is  a  ball  for  worship  ;  and,  on  the  third  floor,  a  drawing 
class  room.  The  other  floors  are  occupied  by  the  class  rooms,  and  the 
professors'  and  masters'  rooms,  and  the  sitting  and  lodging  rooms  of  the 
master  and  four  boarders.  The  conveniences  provided  for  the  aocotn- 
modation  of  all  the  inmates,  are  such  as  oar  country  seldoni  famishes. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  Parliament  to  establish  a  religious  te«t  for 
the  pupils  of  the  school ;  but  it  was  nobly  and  successfully  contested  by 
Lord  Brougham,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  absurdity  of  excluding 
Catholics  from  an  Institution  endowed  by  a  CathoHe,  and  before  Eoc- 
land  contained  a  single  protestanL  It  is  now  open  to  all  sects.  A  daily 
prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  are  the  only  religious  ol>servan- 
ces  ;  and  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  is  led  to  the  parents  and 
their  pastor,  to  be  made  agreeable  to  their  own  faith* 

Oct.  82- 

The  ordinary  supplement  to  a  public  occasion   in  England  is  a 
public  dinner,  in  which  social    lUeasure  is  connected  with  the  iutec' 
est  of  the  occasion,  and  toasts  and  speeches  serve  to  draw  forth  and 
excite  the  feelings  of  the  audience,  in  reference  to  the  ol>ject  for  which 
they  were  assembled.    This  was  the  supplement  to  the  ceremony  I 
described  yesterday,  and  an  invitation  was  politely  sent  me  ;  as  it  was 
the  only  occasion,  at  this  season  of  desertion  in  London,  on  which  I 
should  hope  ta  see  or  hear  anything  on  this  subjectr  and  I  was  led  to 
anticipate  entire  facility  in  retiring  at  any  moment,  I  ventured  to  rely 
on  my  increasi^  stock  of  health  so  far  as  to  go.     I  found,  however,  that 
I  could  not  with  decency  leave  before  the  objects  in  question  were 
fairly  disposed  of.    After  the  usual  preliminary  toasts  and  cheers  to  the 
King  and  Royal  Family,  &c».  Lord  Brougham's  health  was  pro|K>8e<l  mi 
a  complimentary  speech,  which  was  received  with  loud  amilause.     Lord 
Brougham  in  returning  thanks,  paid  the  ordinary  fee  lor  such  a  com- 
pliment, by  a  s|>eecb  marked  with  his  usual  plain  straight  forwardness, 
pretending  ta  no  rlietorical  embellishments,  divested  of  nearly  all  that 
might  be  called  compliment,  and  in  fact,  preseating  useful  truth  which 
was  not  the  most  palatable.    But  I  will  lieave  you  to  judge  of  it  as  given 
by  'the  press,'   as  reporters  are  termed,  —  a  very  important   part  of 
the  guests  or>  such  occasions,  both  to  thehr  interest  and  their  usefulne^. 
The  whole  that  was  important  in  the   meeting  the  last  evening,  com- 
mencing at  ^ve  and  continuing  till  ten  o'clock,  is  brought  tp  us  tbiA 
morning  at  breakfast.     Everything  there  utterefl  is  thus  exerting  its  in- 
fluence upon  multitudes  ;  and  the  results  of  field  preaching,  are  secured 
in  a  room  of  moderate  size,  and  spread  through  the  kingdom  with  a 
rapidity  and  a  degree  of  permanency,  which  no  oral  commuiiicatjoii 
could  rival. 

The  following  is  a  pretty  correct  sketch  of  the  address  of  Loi^ 
Brougham,  from  the  Morning  Herald:  — 

'They  had  now  met  to  celebrate  an  event  which  was  of  far  greater 
importance  than  any  merely  political  or  party  occurrence  —  namely  the 
promotion  of  education  and  the  improvement  of  the  people.  Numerous 
as  were  the  institutions  connected  with  education,,  he  hardly  knew  one 
from  which^  in  proiwrtion  to  its  extent>  he  augured  greater  benefits  tluuk 
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from  the  present  fuuiidation.  By  it  the  ailvniitages  of  education  would 
Ih:  not  lisuralifel;  but  literally  brought  hotnc  tu  the  doors  of  the  citi- 
zens of  London.  He  considered  it  n  great  blot  upon  the  charncter  of 
the  citizens  of  F^ondcin  ihnt  thrv  had  not  supported  the  University  of 
London  more  than  they  liRd.  He  hoped  yet  to  see  that  institution  sue- 
rc^itful,  but  iti;oul<1  nut  l>e  denied  that  in  Konie  points  it  hnd  fulled. 
This  he  consiilered  tii  arise  from  two  euuses  —  the  one  was,  that  the  . 
citizeni4  of  London  lind  not  yet  ^t  ^•encrally  into  the  habit  of  sending 
their  children  to  Universities.  They  contented  themselves  ivith  send- 
ing one  son  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  at  ^reat  expense,  not  considering 
that  for  one'fourlh  of  the  cost  they  miglithave  four  or  live  educated  at 
the  name  time,  combining  the  two  advantoges  of  having' rheir  children 
under  their  own  roof  and  securing  for  them  a  first  rate  University 
education. 

'  The  other  cause  which  he  considered  as  having  operated  to  the  disad- 
vantnge  of  the  London  University  was  its  distance  from  the  city  of 
London;  and  that  brought  him  to  the  subject  of  the  present  foundation. 
The  tivo  institutions  were  formed  fordiftercut  [nirposes  —  the  one  for  a 
larger,  the  other  for  a  more  limited  course  of  education  ;  but  they  had 
one  common  object  —  that  of  domestic  tuition;  and  he  wua  most  san- 
guine in  his  hopes  of  the  results  of  the  institution  which  had  been  this 
liny  commenced.  They  were  also  both  open  to  all  classes,  without 
restriction  or  exclusion  on  acconnt  of  religious  opinions.  There  were 
no  tests.  Indeed,  he  should  ibivk  that  the  roan  who  should  propose  a. 
test  as  a  quulificatiun  for  admission  into  an  institution  for  the  pur|ioses 
of  education,  or  to  the  enjoyment  of  any  .-(ecalBroflice,  right,  or  privdege, 
would  be  much  more  fit  for  another  description  of  instiiution,  of  which 
that  eity  boasted  more  than  one,  and  those  ndmirubly  retiulatcd.  At 
this  school  the  pupih  would  receive  the  liene fits  of  general  education, 
leaving  them  to  derive  their  religious  instrnction  from  their  parents,  or 
those  pastors  to  whose  rare  they  might  confide  them.  So  far  from 
hohling  religion  light,  or  uuimportant,  those  who  wished  to  see  religious 
tests  abolished  held  it  sacred;  and  it  was  because  they  would  not  snfler 
it  to  be  made  a  subject  matter  uf  compromise  that  they  called  for  the 
abolition  of  those  icsl.t.  He  only  thought  it  necessaiy  to  mention  this, 
because  if  repented  ii  thousand  times,  it  was  forgotten  a  thousand  and 

'  The  noble  and  learned  lord  then  congratulated  the  company  upon 
the  progress  of  liberality  in  the  city  of  London,  niid  referred  to  his 
having  last  year  heanl  grace  delivered  by  a  Catholic  priest,  the  cbaplaiti 
of  Mr  Sheriff  Raphael,  and  to  his  now  silting  in  company,with  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  whom  his  fellow-citizens  no  more 
thought  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  Sheriff  than  he  thought  them  dis- 
(lualified  liy  being  Christians.-  Again  adverting  to  the  school,  he  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  the  rules  for  the  appointment  of  masters,  and  the 
terms  for  the  adinission  of  pupils  —  not  so  Ioit  as  to  take  from  the 
master  that  stimulus  without  which  no  such  institution  could  or  ought 
to  flourish,  but,  nt  the  same  time,  not  so  high  as  to  place  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  persons  even  in  moilerate  circumilancei  —  would  strike  the 
happy  medium,  sometimes  so  difficult  of  attainment;  and  that  the  result 
would  be  the  indefinite  prosperity  of  one  of  the  moat  useful  and  credit- 
able institutions  ever  established. 

■  He  could  not  sit  down  without  again  expressing  bis  sense  of  the 
mnniScent  conduct  of  the  great  Corporation  from  which  the  funds  of 
the  institution  proceeded.  The  city  of  London  had  covered  itself  with 
glory  by  the  surrender  of  the  l&rge  sum  which  it  had  set  apart  for  ths 
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support  of  the  school,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  merit  of  such  conduct 
would  be  acknowledged,  and  the  just  meed  of  praise  and  gratitude 
awarded  where  it  was  due.' 

The  City  Officers  were  next  toasted  successively,  who  returned  thanks 
in  a  very  sensible  manner,  especially  one  of  the  Sherififs,  who  is  a  Jew, 
and  whose  family,  resident  as  they  have  been  in  the  city  of  Lioodou  for 
three  generations,  have  only  been  permitted  to  fill  an  omce,  or  elect  an 
officer  within  a  few  years.  This  circumstance  led  to  some  interestiDg 
remarks  on  the  increasing  spirit  of  religious  toleration. 

Dr  Birkbeck,  whose  name  is  well  known  in  the  United  States,  made 
some  very  sensible  remarks  in  reference  to  the  favorite  object  of  his 
efforts,  and  on  the  pleasure  he  felt,  that  while  he  had  been  charged  with 
striving  to  elevate  the  lower  classes,  so  that  they  would  tread  upon  the 
heels  of  their  superiors,  others  were  engaged  in  applying  the  only  true 
remedy  by  establishing  new  schools  for  these,  and  thus  putting  them 
again  beyond  the  reacn  of  their  pursuers. 

But  I  was  most  interested  in  the  noble  and  friendly  spirit  exhibited  by 
the  Professors  of  the  University  of  Liondon  and  King's  Colleee,  usually 
regarded  as  the  rival  institutions  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories.  Those  of  the 
University  remarked  that  a  New  University  was  about  to  be  established 
embracing  not  only  their  object  and  their  institution,  but  several  others. 
I  presume  as  the  University  of  Oxford  comprises  a  number  of  different 
institutions,  under  one  general  head,  that  they  welcomed  it,  and  were 
willing  to  be  merged  in  it ;  and  that  they  had  to  regret  the  failure  of 
their  own  plan. 

Professor  Hall,  of  King's  College,  who  was  next  toasted  with  bb 
colleagues,  replied  in  a  very  handsome  manner  to  the  compliment,  and 
to  his  brethren.  He  expressed  the  opinion,  that  while  neither  institution 
had  accomplished  all  that  could  be  desired,  neither  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered a  failure  —  he  believed  each  had  done  much  good,  and  he  trusted, 
that  under  the  contemplated  organization  they  would  only  rival  each 
other  in  continued  efforts  to  do  ffood. 

The  sitting  terminated  wi£  <  Prosperity  to  the  city  of  London 
Schools!'  a  sentiment  which  was  loudly  cheered, — and  the  company 
retired  at  ten  o'clock. 

If  you  ask  whether  this  entertainment  was  a  suitable  aocompanimeDt 
for  a  school  festival,  I  would  again  refer  you  to  the  principles  of  human 
nature  which  I  mentioned  yesterday,  especially  as  modifiied  by  long  es- 
tablished English  customs.  I  consider  such  dinners,  as  they  are  some' 
times  conducted  J  disgraceful  and  injurious  to  the  cause  of  literature,  if 
not  of  morals.  But  it  is  due  to  the  Committee,  to  say,  that  all  their 
arrangements  on  this  occasion  were  marked  with  a  spirit  of  frugality 
and  propriety,  as  well  as  good  taste.  The  repast  was  no  more  luxurious 
than  every  gentleman  would  have  given  to  a  friend.  Wine  was  more 
sparingly  used  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  at  a  dinner  party,  and  not  an 
appearance  of  exhilaration  met  my  eye,  or  ear,  in  any  one  of  one  hun- 
dred guests.  If  you  ask  what  was  the  effect,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  confirm  the  iuterest  which  the  morning 
hod  excited  in  the  school ;  that  1  shall  remember  and  enquire  for  it 
longer  on  account  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day  ;  and^that  I  presume 
even  you  will  feel  a  desire  for  its  welfare,  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  existed. 
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^ke  foUowmf  article,  written  b;  tbe  editor,  and  intended  forthe  Jtnuuf 
number,  wu  received  too  iats  fix  imertioB.  We  doubt  not  it  will  itiH  Im 
acceptable  tocTerj  readur.] 

In  arriving  at  an  era  in  (he  prioress  of  our  work  —  the  ter- 
mination, as  we  trust,  of  its  struggles  for  existence  —  we  have 
been  led  to  review  our  labors ;  and  we  hope  some  account  of 
the  result  will  not  be  uninteresting,  especiaify  to  its  kind 
patrons,  and  to  those  who  possess  the  early  volumes. 

A  large  portion  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  wore  taken 
up  with  an  account  of  some  of  the  more  important  itntitulioos 
and  methods  of  education  which  we  observed  abroad ;  and 
especially  with  that  comprehensive  establishment  which  has 
been  reared,  and  matured,  and  sustained  for  thirty  years,  by 
the  skill,  and  labor,  and  wealth  o(  Fellenberg.  The  articles 
nn  this  last  topic  are  simply  a  record  of  the  principles  of  FeU 
lenberg  himself,  and  the  methods  and  results  we  ourselves 
observed  in  his  institution.  We  may  therefore  add,  without 
any  indelicacy,  what  we  can  add  with  truth,  that  they  contain, 
in  our  opinion,  more  just  and  valuable  views  of  education  than 
any  equal  number  of  pages  we  have  published.  We  have  no- 
where  seen  or  known  an  institution  comprising  a  more  complete 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  ablest  writers  on  education 
to  the  training  of  youth  for  tbe  duties  of  life;  and  such  we 
found  to  be  the  opinion  of  experienced  observers  and  able 
teachers  abroad.  We  have  tbe  evidence  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers, and  in  some  cases  of  teachers  of  common  schools,  that 
these  articles  were  among  the  most  useful,  in  their  daily  lahon. 
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of  any  which  they  found  in  the  Annals ;  and  we  commend 
them  to  the  serious  attention  of  those  who  have  passed  them 
over  on  account  of  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  title,  or 
their  prejudice  against  foreign  schools,  if  they  are  desirous  to 
become  acquainted  with  those  principles  which  are  best  estab- 
lished among  professional  writers  and  teachers  on  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

But  these  early  volumes  were  enriched  by  the  contributioos 
of  Gallaudet,  especially  on  the  language  of  infancy,  the  meth- 
ods of  early  education,  the  importance  of  seminaries  for  teachers, 
and  on  the  value  and  application  of  the  monitorial  system :  and 
with  those  of  Abbott  on  a  variety  of  topics,  and  especially 
some  of  those  practical  lessons  and  illustrations  which  have 
since  appeared  with  so  much  acceptance  in  'The  Teacher.' 

In  connection  with  these  articles,  the  account  of  the  Infant 
School  of  Geneva,  (vol.  i.  p.  201)  presents  a  view  of  one  of 
the  most  delightful  nurseries  of  childhood,  rescued  from  the 
daily  sufferings,  and  neglect,  and  temptations  connected  with 
the  poverty  or  vice  of  parents ;  which  we  think  will  touch  the' 
heart  as  well  as  encourage  and  direct  the  labors  of  every  mother 
who  is  anxious  for  the  proper  education  of  her  children.  The 
reform  in  the  school  of  Sassendorf  (vol.  i.  p.  411)  ought 
equally  to  interest  every  teacher  of  a  common  school. 

We  have  also  introduced  in  these  volumes  the  powerful 
pleas  of  Grimke  (vol.  i.  p.  144)  on  that  first  of  all  our  objects 
in  the  improvement  of  schools  in  our  own  country,  the  intra- 
duction  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  study  and  instruction. 

In  our  early  numbers  we  bad  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
the  formation  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  the 
American  Lyceum ;  and,  at  a  later  period  still,  we  announced 
the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  as  well  as  other  similar 
associations  for  promoting  education.  Subsequent  volumes 
contain  an  account  of  their  active  operation,  and  a  number  of 
the  valuable  lectures  and  essays  which  they  have  called  forth 
from  some  of  the  ablest  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  either 
in  general,  or  in  some  special  department,  which  are  found  in 
our  country.  Among  these,  we  may  mention  Abbott,  Alcott, 
Beecher,  Dewey,  Emerson,  Gallaudet,  Griscom,  Hall,  Howe, 
Johnson,  Keagy,  Linsley,  Nott,  Russel  and  Ticknor — names 
probably  familiar  to  all  of  our  readers.  We  might  add  some 
of  equal  weight,  if  we  were  allowed,  with  others  less  known; 
and  some  entirely  unknown,  but  likely  hereafter  to  occupy  a 
similar  place  in  public  estimation.  It  was  only  from  the  sad 
inability  to  compensate,  in  any  adequate  manner,  other  able 
but  not  wealthy  individuals,  that  we  have  foiled  of  acquiring 
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many  more  elEcient  fellow-laborers ;  and  we  shall  rejoice  wheo 
the  day  of  prosperity  arrives  which  will  justify  an  editor  of  an 
American  periodical  on  education  in  paying  for  the  best  com* 
niunications  in  the  most  liberal  manner. 

Our  readers  will  all  recollect,  in  our  volume  for  the  last 
year,  a  hvely  and  interesting  series  of  aiticles  on  common 
schools  and  common  education.*  They  will  also  6nd  an  ad- 
mirable tixhibition  of '  the  good  old  (English)  way '  of  teaching 
the  ancient  languages,!  ('"  contrast  with  modern  corruption) 
which  those  called  innovators  arc  endeavoring  again  to  bring 
back;  and  an  account  of  the  plan  which  German  philologists 
adopt  to  make  their  pupils  rational  students,  instead  of  mechan- 
ical repeaters  or  translators  of  the  classics.  They  will  Gnd 
also,  we  believe,  the  first  essays  published  in  our  country  oD 
the  importance  of  nuutical  schools  for  the  merchant  service, 
which  were  proposed  to  Congress  about  the  same  time,  by  Mr 
Webster. 

Litter  volumes  of  the  Annals  are  also  honored  with  the 
names  of  Mexican  and  South  American  coadjutors  in  the  great 
causeof  education  —  Zavala,  Rodregruez,  and  especially  of  Vice 
President  Mosquera,  the  philanthropist,  who  has  laid  aside 
the  highest  dignity  of  office,  lo  attend  to  the  concerns  o(  the 
sclinolmEisler ;  and  seems  lo  have  adopted  the  children  of  his 
country  as  his  okvn,  and  resolved  to  make  it  the  business  of  his 
life  to  provide  every  one  with  the  means  of  education;  —  and 
of  Gen.  Herran,  too,  the  veterun  soldier,  who  has  determined 
henceforth  to  engage  in  the  truly  '  holy  war,'  the  'crusade 
against  ignorani^e.'  In  this  volume  we  also  attempted  to 
assist  teachers  in  directing  the  attention  of  their  pupils  lo  the 
objects  and  phenomena  of  nature,  by  monthly  articles  under 
the  title  of  'The  Teacher's  Almanac,'  in  which  we  presented 
all  that  occurred  to  us  as  most  interesting  for  that  period  ;  and 
which  we  design  to  give  hereafter  in  a  more  permanent  form. 
We  have  added  to  most  of  the  numbers  a  juvenile  song,  which 
we  hope  has  gratified  many  of  our  readers. 

During  the  progress  of  1634,  and  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1 835,  our  former  coadjutors  and  correspondents 
had  gradually  become  discouraged,  or  so  engaged  in  other 
ways,  that  they  could  hot  aid  us  as  they  had  done.  Our  own 
occupations,  at  the  same  time,  became  less  laborious,  as  we 
were  relieved  from  n  part  of  the  pecuniary  burden  of  sustaining 
the  Annals;  and  the  last  volume  has  been,  to  a  greater  estent 
than  any  other,  our  own.     In  addition  to  our  accounts  and 

'  ■  Vol.  i*.  p.  39,  Ac.    Sac  Index.  I  Vol.  ir.  p.  18  mod  65. 
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tables  of  AmericaQ.  lofititutions^  we  adopted,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  the  ptan  of  giving  the  history  of  some  of  our 
oldest  coNeges,  with  an  engraving,  when  it  cotrld  be  procured 
at  a  price  which  could  with  propriety  be  deducted  from  our 
scanty  editorial  perquisites.  In  other  respects,  we  have  aimed 
to  introduce  into  the  last  volume  more  of  our  desultory  articles 
on  a  variety  of  points,  than  of  labored  essays,  which  we  are 
sorry  to  find  attract  few  readers,  and  we  fear  accomplish  little 
good.  The  result  has  seemed  to  show,  that  at  present  some 
course  of  this  kind  is  necessary  to  gain  attention ;  and  will  be 
necessary  until  we  have  more  students  of  education. 

White  we  have  been  anxious  to  present  the  best  principles 
and  examples  from  abroad,  we  have  endeavored  to  give  an 
account  of  the  best  methods  and  examples  furnished  by  our 
own  teachers  and  writers  on  education.  We  have  sought  to 
collect  all  the  information  possible,  (stiH  very  incomplete)  con- 
cerning the  state  of  our  own  country,  our  institutions  of  every 
grade,  our  school  books  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  espe- 
cially our  public  provisions  for  instruction,  our  wants,  and  the 
best  modes  of  supplying  them.*  We  have  endeavored  to 
impress  upon  our  countrymen  the  necessity  o{  universal  educa- 
tiony  as  the  only  safeguard  of  our  rnornls  and  our  liberties. 
We  have  presented,  with  faithfulness,  not  merely  the  want  of 
schools  among  us,  but  the  defects  of  our  schools  themselves. 
We  have  urged  as  the  only  effectual  remedy  fbr  these  defects, 
the  estabhshment  of  Seminaries  for  Teachers.  While  looking* 
at  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  we  have  not  forgotten 
institutions  devoted  to  special  objects,  and  have  endeavored 
particularly  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  those  fbr  the  Deaf  anct 
Dumb,  and  for  the  Blind  ;  and  to  increase  the  interest  alreadjr 
felt  in  these  noble  and  humane  establishments.  ' 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  drawn  Targely  from  otliers^ 
and  devoted  our  pages  chiefly  to  the  exhibition  of  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  wiser  and  more  experienced  men,  we 
have  constantly  kept  in  view  certain  opinions  which  we  had 
fully  settled,  and  have  not  neglected  to  express  them. 

Our  title  itself  was  designed  to  announce  the  fundamental 
principle  which  we  have  never  ceased  to  urge  upon  our  readers 
—  the  absolute  distinction  between  education  and  instruction^  — 
a  distinction  so  little  understood  or  appreciated  at  that  period,. 

*  We  woold  refer  the  reader  eipectaUy  to  the  articles  on  the  comparative 
State  of  Inttmction  io  Europe  and  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  329 ;  on  School  Book* 
in  tlie  United  States,  toI.  ii.  p.  372;  on  the  Juvenile  and  Adult  Population  oT 
the  United  Statea,  and  the  Edacation  of  the  Poor,  pp.  361^404,  and  493. 

t  See  Editor*!  Addreia,  tqI  I 
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that  we  were  often  asked  what  we  intended  by  the  use  of  the 
two  terms  in  our  title. 

A  second  great  principle  was,  that  education  should  extend  . 
to  the  whole  man,*  and  embrace  in  its  progress  every  faculty 
of  body,  mind  and  heart.  We  have  also  maintained,  that  the 
only  business  of  the  educator  is  to  develope  and  employ  aright 
those  faculties  which  the  Creator  has  given ;  and  that  he  who 
attempts  to  force  any  human  mind  into  a  course  for  which  it 
18  not  adapted,  conducts  as  absurdly,  and  often  as  cruelly,  as 
he  who  should  employ  a  child  to  perform  the  labors  of  a  man. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  these  principles,  we  have  in- 
sisted on  the  great  practical  truth,  that  no  part  of  education 
should  be  so  conducted  as  to  impair  or  interfere  with  the  rest  — 
that  to  condemn  even  a  laborer  to  mental  darkness,  because 
his  body  is  the  chief  instrument  for  gaining  his  subsistence,  is 
the  worst  species  of  oppression — the  imprisonment  of  the  soul 
itself —  that,  on  the  other  hand,  to  cultivate  the  mind  in  such 
a  manner  as  shall  impair  the  vigor  of  the  body,  or  paralyze  the 
feelings  of  the  heart,  is  no  better  than  to  deprive  the  pupil  of 
a  iimb,  in  order  to  render  the  remainder  of  the  frame  more 
vigorous ;  and  too  often  destroys  the  being  thus  intended  to 
be  elevated.  The  excessive  study,  or  excitement  to  study, 
which  gives  the  Inxuriancy  of  a  hot-house  plant,  only  produces 
that  earlier  decay  which  hazards  the  powers  of  the  mind  itself; 
and  if  the  spirit  of  rivalry  be  the  motive  employed,  impairs,  or 
destroys  some  of  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart. 

We  have  assumed  and  urged  that  man  is  to  be  educated  for 
the  whole  of  his  existence ;  and  not  merely  for  that  brief  por- 
tion of  it  which  lies  on  this  side  the  grave.  We  have  main- 
tained that  religious  education  must  be  the  basis  and  the  top 
stone  of  all  sound  education ;  and  as  we  would  prepare  a  pupil 
to  pass  his  life  in  a  foreign  country,  by  the  careful  study  of 
writers  of  the  best  authority  concerning  it,  so  we  have  insisted 
(hat  to  those  who  are  destined  to  pass  an  immortality  in  that 
world  from  whence  no  traveller  has  come  back  to  give  us  tidings, 
no  work  can  deserve  so  well  the  study  of  the  young  —  nothing 
(hat  relates  to  the  laws  or  structure  of  this  passing,  changing 
world,  (in  which  we  merely  remain  as  pupils,  or  sojourn  as  trav- 
ellers) can  be  so  important  as  the  book  which  describes  to  us 
the  foture  world  on  the  authority  of  God,  and  points  out  the 
mode  of  preparing  ourselves  for  all  that  deserves  the  name  of 
life,  for  the  real,  the  unfading  manhood  of  our  existence. 

We  have  advocated,  therefore,  and  shall  never  cease  to  ad- 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  1&3,  <  What  it  Education  V 
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▼ocatei  the  tue  of  the  Bible  as  the  firsts  and  last^  and  best  of 
text  booksy  from  the  infant  school  to  the  university  —  from  child- 
hood to  old  age*  —  not  merely  as  the  only  perfect  code  of 
truth  and  duty,  but,  in  the  opinion  oToae  who  knew  the  liter^ 
ature  of  the  ivorld,  the  noblest  literary  production  of  any  country 
or  any  age. 

From  these  great  principles  we  have  deduced  other  neces- 
sary results.  We  have  urged  the  cultivation  of  the  senses^  and 
the  development  of  every  bodily  power,  as  the  first  business 
of  education.  We  have  especially  endeavored  to  promote  the 
introduction  o(  vocal  musicy  as  a  branch  of  common  educationj-^ 
as  both  useful  to  the  body,  and  elevating  to  the  mind.  We 
have  endeavored  to  present  the  importance  of  cultivating 
habits  of  observation  by  the  study  of  natural  history.  We  have 
advocated^  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  the  conAination  of  labor 
with  study,  as  a  means  of  increasing  bodily  vigor,  aod  pro- 
longing and  increasing  the  power  of  mental  effort,  whether 
other  benefits  be  expected  or  not. 

We  have  endeavored  to  present,  from  the  experience  of  the 
ablest  men,  the  proper  course  of  physical  training  in  childhood j 
and  to  show  the  intimate  connection  which  the  treatment  of 
the  body  has  upon  mind  and  character,  in  every  stage  of  ed- 
ucation. 

In  regard  to  Moral  edtu:ationy  we  have  advocated  that  dis- 
cipline which  shall  correct  the  faults,  and  improve  the  character, 
and  promote  the  intellectual  progress,  without  evil  results  upon 
other  parts,  of  the  system.  We  have  deprecated  equally  that 
excessive  severity  which  treats  men  as  brutes,  and  that  false 
tenderness  which  virtually  charges  our  Heavenly  Father  with 
cruelty,  when  he  corrects  our  faults  of  character  by  means  of 
bodily  pain.  We  have,  above  all,  urged  upon  instructors  not 
to  promote  the  intellectual  advancement  of  their  pupils,  at  the 
hazard  of  planting  in  their  hearts  the  seeds  of  evil  passions,  and 
of  future  disappointment  and  unhappiness,  by  the  use  of  im- 
proper or  even  doubtful  motives. 

In  Intellectual  education,  we  have  opposed,  to  the  utmoat, 
those  plans  which  make  the  mind  a  mere  magazine,  or  encyclo- 
pedia of  knowledge,  as  well  as  those  which  attempt  to  strengthen 
any  one  faculty  to  the  neglect  of  another,  whether  it  be  memory, 
reason,  or  imagination.  We  have  urged  the  harmonious  ad^ 
tivation  of  the  whole  mind,  the  adaptation  of  the  pursuits  to 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  509. 

f  Vol.  i.  p.  93.    Vol.  iii.  p.  193.    See  alio  Lectare  before Ihe  Americui  In- 
■titute  of  Iiwtmctioa,  1830. 
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the  fiicuhiet  of  the  iDdividuoi — and  especially  that  gradttal 
progreu  which  secures  the  best  results,  without  the  dangers 
which  attend  the  process  of  forcing  the  young  mind. 

While  we  deem  it  mora  safe  to  present  Me  rta$oni  and 
grounds  of  education,  thsn  to  give  mere  rectpti  for  lessons  or 
punishmentA,  we  have  attempted  to  carry  out  these  principles 
in  articles  and  lessons  on  particular  points,  to  show  their  appli- 
cation and  reEulls  in  particular  schools,  and  to  bring  home  to 
parents  and  instructor!!  their  usefulness  in  the  daily  manage- 
ment of  children. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  objects  we  have  attempted  to 
accomplish,  and  of  the  contents  of  the  Annala.  We  are  more 
sensible  than  our  readers,  probably,  that  we  have  done  all  this 
very  imperfectly;  but  we  have  'done  what  we  could,'  and  we 
have  done  it  thus  imperfectly,  because  we  could  not  induce 
others  to  do  it  at  all,  or  were  not  enabled  by  our  subscribers 
to  compensate  tbem  fur  their  labors.  But  they  cannot  refuse 
us  forgiveness,  when  they  recollect  that  until  the  last  year  we 
have  not  only  devoted  our  time,  without  any  return,  to  their 
service,  but  have  from  our  own  resources  paid  fyr  contribu- 
tions, and  then  paid  again,  in  part,  for  the  printing  of  every 

We  acknowledge  the  special  blessing  of  Providence  which 
has  preserved  the  work,  and  enabled  its  Editor  to  sustain  it; 
and  in  the  critical  periods,  called  forth  so  many  efficient  friends 
to  save  it  from  extinction,  and  we  trust  to  assure,  in  any  event, 
its  existence. 

We  are  not  less  grateful  that  we  are  permitted  to  see  the 
progress  which  just  views  on  education  have  made  in  our  coun- 
try within  live  years  past ;  and  to  enow  in  so  many  cases,  and 
to  hope  in  so  many  more,  that  among  other  powerful  causes, 
this  work  has  had  some  influence  in  producing  these  results,  — 
in  reforming  individual  schools,  in  preparing  skilful  and  suc- 
cessful teachers,  in  guiding  and  encouraging  the  labors  of' 
parents  and  instructors,  and  even  in  influencing  the  opinions  of 
public  men,  and  affecting  public  measures. 

The  foreign  examples  which  five  years  since  were,  to  so 
great  an  extent,  passed  over  in  neglect,  or  received  with  jeal- 
fHisy  or  contempt,  are  now  the  theme  of  universal  admiration, 
and  are  proposed  even  as  models  for  our  own  institutions 
and  our  own  laws.  The  distinction  between  mere  inttruction 
and  education  is  now  generally  admitted  and  strenoously  main- 
tained. 

Physical  education  has  assumed  its  proper  place  in  public 
opinion,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  some,  and  the  honest,  but  we 
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think,  mistaken  objections  of  others,  whose  wisdom,  thougb 
matured,  has  perhaps  been  indurated  by  long  experience,  until 
it  cannot  receive  inopressions  from  new  deTelopments  of  truth, 
or  even  from  the  revival  of  those  long  since  exhibited  by  such 
men  as  Locke  and  Milton. 

Moral  education  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  only  safeguard  of 
virtue  aod  religion ;  and  is  allowed,  in  a  fiir  greater  eatenl  than 
ever,  to  be  the  only  firm  basis  of  moral  culture. 

In  Intellectual  education  much  progress  has  been  nmde,  in 
the  direction  we  have  advocated,  by  individual  teachers,  and 
by  institutions,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of  parents  and 
the  opposition  of  the  '  conservatives ' .  of  the  schools.  Other 
improvements  are  now  going  on,  and  institutions  which  main- 
tain imperfect  or  faulty  methods  will  soon  be  surrounded  by 
so  many  that  are  well  managed,  as  to  endanger  their  reputation 
and  success. 

We  cannot  pass  by  the  introduction  of  voca)  music  as  a 
common  branch  of  education  in  so  many  of  our  schools,  as  a 
delightful  evidence  of  the  progress  of  public  opinion  in  regard 
to  education,  and  an  omen  of  good  for  future  progress ;  nor 
yet  can  we  omit  to  mention  the  banishment  of  the  system  of 
rivalry  from  nunibers  of  our  schools  and  some  of  our  colleger; 
and  above  all,  the  acknowledgement  and  employiAent  of  the 
Bible  as  a  classic,^  in  some  of  our  best  institutions. 

We  welcome,  most  cordially,  the  increased  interest  in  conunon 
schools^  both  in  private  individuals  and  in  public  bodies ;  and 
the  final  establishment,  both  in  opinion  and  in  practice,  of  the 
importance  o(  seminaries  for  teachers.  It  is  here  that  the  refor- 
mation of  our  schools,  and  we  hope  the  salvation  of  our  coun- 
try, under  Providence,  may  be  accompKshed.  -  God  speed 
these  Alma  Maters  of  the  teachers  of  our  youth ! 

We  have,  then,  our  cordial  acknowledgements  and  congrat- 
ulation«  to  offer  to  the  coadjutors  and  the  patrons  of  an  enter- 
prise to  which  we  have,  without  reserve,  devoted  ourselves. 
Although  we  should  never  return  to  witness  its  progress,  or  to 
aid  in  its  support,  we  trust  that  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift 
will  make  it  a  permanent  blessing  to  our  country.  We  owe 
the  most  fervent  gratitude  to  that  kindness  which  has  guided 
the  hearts  and  strengthened  the  hands  of  those  who  sustained 
it;  and  to  their  care,  and  above  all  to  His  blessing,  we  agaia 
commend  it. 

London^  November,  1835. 


SeJf-edvctttum  in  Morab. 
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EXPEEIUENTS  IN  SELF-DIRECTION. 

We  promised,  in  the  last  number  of  this  work,  to  present, 
at  some  future  time,  a  few  experiments  which  had  fallen  under 
our  own  observation ;  and  which  we  regarded  as  well  calcu- 
lated to  illustrate  and  enforce  our  generafpfinciples.  It  is  our 
present  purpose  to  redeem  the  pledge  we  have  thus  given  to 
the  public. 

Beginning,  then,  with  that  very  early  period  when,  as  we  have 
said,  all  are  Belf-learners,  we  have  seen  even  the  instinctive  pro- 
cess artificially  aided  by  a  good  collection  of  blocks,  in  several 
varieties  —  squares,  parallelograms,  cubes,  and  other  solid 
figures ;  mere  casual  collections  not  giving  fair  play  to  their 
tnfent  powers.  From'  six  months  old  and  upwards  we  have 
noticed,  with  surprise,  not  only  how  much  the  mother  and 
nurse  was  relieved,  but  how  much  the  infant's  education  was 
advanced,  by  its  incessant  employment  for  hours,  in  building 
and  rebuilding,  arranging  and  rearranging,  in  contriving  and 
executing  its  infantile  plans.  We  have  watched  not  only  the 
movements  of  the  hand,  but  the  workings  of  the  mind,  appar- 
ent in  the  countenance  —  of  recollection  —  of  conception  —  of 
judgment — -all  self-directed:  all  preparing  the  infant  for  the 
stage  of  his  education  in  which  he  is  to  receive  still  more  arti- 
ficial aid  in  the  work  of  self-direction.  The  process  here  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  infancy,  we  have  seen  extended  through 
several  years  of  childhood  —  a  little  society  from  six  months  to 
even  more  than  six  years,  occupying  hour  by  hour  their  young 
faculUes  in  this  simple,  but  neither  idle  nor  useless,  employ- 
ment: the  elder  aiding  the  education  of  the  younger,  and  at 
the  same  time  carrying  on  (heir  own:  —  the  eldest  of  the  group 
as  deeply  interested  as  the  youngest. 

As  soon  as  children  show  signs  of  understanding  language, 
their  moral  capacities  furnish  an  admirable  occasion  of  moral 
and  intellectual  education ;  of  '  training  them  in  the  way  they 
should  go ;'  and  consequently  of  aiding  self-direction,  as  they 
commence  a  path  from  which  '  when  they  are  old  they  shall 
not  depart.'  From  our  own  attempts  we  feel  authorized  to  say 
that  no  science  is  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  in&nt  mind  as 
ret^ous  and  moral  science,  when  presented  in  the  simplicity, 
and  especially  in  the  words  of  the  Scriptures.  The  call  to 
prayer  —  to  all  duties  both  to  God  and  man  —  the  warning 
against  all  wrong,  in  th?  simplest  words,  in  the  frowning  eye, 
and  even  in  the  Tiffed  finger,  now  easily,  how  early  understood ! 
How  aoon  is  the  moral  rule  apprehended,  and  acknowledged 
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as  the  guide  of  the  path ;  and  into  what  varied,  and  extensive, 
and  growing  inquiries  have  we  known  children  leading  their 
parents,  while  imperfectly  complpng  with  that  ancient  direc- 
tion for  the  education  of  the  youikg  —  ^  Thou  shalt  speak  of 
these  things  when  thou  art  sitting  in  the  house,  and  when  thou 
art  walking  by  the  way  ;  when  thou  art  lying  down,  and  when 
thou  art  rising  up.'  Happily  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the 
moral  sense  of  parents,  especially  of  young  parents,  urges  them 
to  embrace  the  opportunity.  We  have  noticed  a  peculiar  re- 
viving of  the  moral  sense  (withering  before,  perhaps)  in  young 
parents,  pressing  them  to  the  moral  care  of  their  immortal 
charge  —  a  provision  of  their  moral  nature  —  which  may,  in- 
deed, be  blasted  by  neglect,  but  which  if  cherished,  will  flourish 
and  bear  fruit  in  their  own  and  their  children's  improvement ; 
will  give  both  a  self-directing  power  which  shall  not  fail  them 
in  time  or  in  ete/nity. 

As  the  experiment  proceeded  to  what  is  more  commonly 
considered  education,  the  pupils  were  still  treated,  partly  of 
design  and  partly  unconsciously,  as  self-learners,  even  in  the 
two  primary  branches  of  reading  and  writing.  Very  slowly, 
indeed,  yet  with  very  little  aid,  they  have  taught  themselves  to 
read.  The  first  step  was  to  dismiss  the  common  analysis  of 
the  spelling  books  —  the  tables  of  hke  syllables  and  like  words, 
by  means  of  which  learning  to  read  may  be  made  comparatively 
rapid.  Having  dismissed  this  analysis,  the  written  language 
has  been  offered  to  the  eye,  in  that  unconnected  and  unanalysed 
way  in  which  the  spoken  language  was  addressed  to  the  ear  in 
infancy^  taking  care  that  the  ofler  should  be  sufficiently  fre- 
quent to  enftble  the  pupils  to  perform  the  same  process  with 
the  written,  as  they  had  already  done  amidst  their  unavoidable 
hearing  of  the  spoken  language.  The  chief  reading  book, 
which  lasted  fourteen  years  the  successive  learners  of  a  large 
family,  was  Mrs  Barbauld*s  first  book  for  children  of  three  and 
four  years  old,  (better  five  or  six)  printed  in  very  large  letters. 
Other  books  were  used  indiscriminately  as  they  came  to  hand ; 
and  especially  easy  verses  in  the  bible,  were  made  at  once  lessons 
in  readily,  and  religious  truth.  It  was  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion, in  the  early  stages  especially,  to  give  such  regularity  and 
repetition  as  should  be  sure  of  attaining  the  end  in  due  season, 
yet  without  any  anxiety  to  have  free  reading  attained  before  the 
ago  of  seven  or  eight  years.  It  was  the  practise  to  hear  chil- 
dren read  daily,  for  years,  words  and  sentences  with  so  much 
repetition  and  frequency  as  to  make  them  capable  of  some 
recollection  and  comparison  of  the  present  with  the  past,  and 
of  the  different  words  and  syllables  coming  at  the  time  under 
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coneideration  —  and  yet  so  eiOirety  without  analysis,  and  with 
«o  little  frequency  and  repetition,  as  to  create  alarm  at  the  con- 
sequent slowness  of  their  progress.  Nevertheless,  moet  clearly, 
the  pupils  became  self-learners,  while  they  thus  read  the  lan- 
guage in  the  gross,  forming  gradually  their  own  analysis  from 
their  own-observation  and  experience ;  were  for  years  students 
of  languages,  employing  their  various  faculties  in  learning  to 
read;  did  actually  study,  and  acquire  habits  of  study  —  may 
we  not  say,  the  power  of  self-direction  —  while  learning  to 
read.  Undesignedly,  theaid  given  was  just  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  the  process  by  which  they  had  previously  learned  to  speak, 
amidst  the  confusion  of  common  talk,  should  go  on  in  teaching 
themselves  to  read. 

Nor  was  it  found  that  great  labor  was  needed.  Children,  aa 
well  as  infants,  proved  themselves  to  be  self-moving  beings, 
not  less  in  learning  the  written  than  the  spoken  language. 
This  has  been  manifest  especially  after  the  first  difficulties  have 
been  conquered :  while  they  were  puzzling  and  studying  over 
the  unassorted  page :  asking  of  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters 
the  yet  unsettled  pronunciation  of  each  unsettled  syllable :  one 
studying  by  the  hour,  for  instance,  Mrs  Barbauld's  pages,  ob- 
jecting, as  he  reads,  to  the  sense  either  of  his  own  making  out, 
or  of  the  authoress  herself:  or  another  mingling  his  fondness 
for  music  with  his  studies,  singing  the  lines  of  his  reading  lesson 
half  in  words  and  half  in  syllables,  spelled  over  in  his  cnildlike 
tune.  When  at  length  the  child  has  become  familiar  with  easy 
syllaUes  from  his  own  analysis,  the  process  has  been  wont  to 
go  on  rapidly ;  and  free  reading  has  been  the  speedy  and  the 
joyful  result.  A  love  of  reading  and  a  power  of  study  —  a 
power  of  self-direction  —  have  been  manifest  thus  far:  the 
apparent  consequence  of  their  previous  course. 

This  method  of  learning  to  read  would  not  have  been 
adopted,  certainly  would  not  have  been  continued,  if  the  parents 
had  felt  any  anuely  that  their  children  should  read  early.  It 
was  early  assumed,  and  the  assumption  seemed  justified  by  the 
experiment,  that  nothing  is  lost  by  learning  to  read  late :  that 
at  the  period  from  four  to  seven,  a  child  is  better  occupied  in 
teaching  himself  to  read,  better  training  his  faculties  and  better 
gaining  the  power  of  self-direction,  than  he  con  be  first  in 
learning  to  read  by  analysed  lessons  in  six  weeks,  or  six  months ; 
and  then  by  the  promiscuous  reading,  or  book  abhorrence,  so 
wont  to  be  the  alternative :  —  of  course  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
occupied  in  ways  fitted  to  his  feeble  powers. 

We  must  remark  also  that  the  alleged  disadvantage  of  the 
English  alphabet  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  an  advantage, 
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if  indeed  there  need  be  no  anxiety  as  to  learning  to  read  early. 
From  many  years  observation  we  are  well  convinced  that  chil- 
dren commonly  acquire  the  instruments  of  knowledge  befine 
their  minds  are  prepared  to  use  them  to  advantage.  Our 
awkward  alphabet,  therefore,  is  no  inconvenient  check — and 
by  its  very  difficulties  gives  scope  to  comparison,  and  reflection, 
and  personal  analysis,  as  well  as  time  for  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  powers.  If  there  be  a  difficulty  in  making  h-a-s-t-e, 
for  instance,  spell  haUe,  we  had  rather  our  pupils  should  be 
hindered,  than  that  their  haste  'should  make  waste '  of  their  in- 
fant powers. 

In  like  manner,  have  the  same  pupils  taught  themselves  to 
write.  At  first,  long  before  they  had  fully  learned  to  read, 
they  were  encouraged  in  their  self-moved  efforts  to  print  letters, 
words,  and  sentences,  from  books  :  on  the  Sabbath  especially, 
and  often  at  other  times,  short  texts  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
At  length  the  written  alphabet  would  be  attempted,  along  with 
a  few  regular  writing  lessons,  and  writings  of  all  sorts,  copies 
and  originals  —  childlike,  indeed  — be  studied  out,  be  combined 
in  words  and  sentences  from  the  unassorted  written  alphabet, 
with  which  they  had  been  furnished.  In  this  way,  with  blocks 
and  the  floor  for  the  first  essays,  and  slates  and  pencils  and  pen 
and  ink  afterwards,  skill  in  writing  has  been  nearly  self-sained ; 
childlike,  indeed,  yet  such  as  would  be  sufficient  for  £e' pur- 
poses of  life,  and  such  as  could  be  easily  moulded  by  the 
writing  master  or  the  pupil  himself  to  a  fair  and  good  hand. 
Even  while  we  write,  a  young  pupil  is  just  ripening  his  writing 
capacity  ;  just  in  the  hey-day  of  the  finished  invention  :  and  if 
we  have  been  somewhat  scattered  in  a  page  or  two,  we  shall 
lay  half  the  blame  to  a  little  fellow  who  has  been  writing  his 
first  letter  by  our  side  —  mumbling  over  his  sentences  to  him- 
self, and  assailing  our  ears  with  the  question,  '  how  do  you 
spell  that  ?  —  will  you  spell  it  again  ?  —  do  spell  it  once  more.' 
We  mean,  however,  to  show  him  how,  next  time,  he  can  teach 
himself,  as  he  writes,  out  of  the  dictionary.  We  have  borne  his 
queries  with  all  due  patience,  well  assured  that  the  little  fellow, 
after  all  he  filches  from  us,  is  still  educating  himself,  —  training 
his  various  faculties, — attaining  the  all-important  power  of  self- 
direction. 

We  have  much  admired  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Jones's 
mother  to  her  son  — '  Read  and  you  will  know.'  A  maxim,  to 
the  observance  of  which  he  acknowledged  himself  indebted  for 
his  future  attainments.  By  this  method,  his  desire  to  learn 
became  as  eager  as  his  wish  to  read.  —  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  during  the  long  time  in  which  the  pupils  referred  to  were 
teaching  themselves  to  read  and  write,  they  were  left  in  all  other 
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reBpecU  id  idleness.  Occasions  are  erer  stimulating  the  young 
to  inquiries  and  researches  in  all  directions ;  and  with  little  aid 
in  such  directions  as  considerate  parents  will  approve,  they 
will  ask  more  questions  than  there  will  be  time  or  skill  to 
answer;  and  will  listen  with  the  greatest  eagerness  to  such 
reading,  from  all  buoks,  as  is  suited  to  their  years.  Tliere  was 
found  no  difficulty  in  interesting  children  in  books,  long  before 
they  could  themselves  read,  and  in  giving  point  and  power  to 
the  advice,  'Read  and  you.will  know.'  Much  had  they  heard, 
for  instance,  of  such  books  as  Edgeworth's  Early  Lessons, 
Evenings  at  Home,  Sandford  and  Merton,  and  books  of  natural 
history,  before  they  could  read  them  at  all;  so  that  at  length 
tbey  read  them  with  tenfold  pleasure  and  advantage.  Especially 
have  we  seen,  from  the  earliest  period,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
deeply  interesting  to  children,  and  have  been  urged  again  and 
again  to  read  over  the  same  portion  of  its  history  for  the  fiAh 
and  even  the  tenth  time,  on  the  same  sabbath.  We  have 
found  children  deeply  interested  also  in  the  history  of  their 
own  and  other  countries,  and  especially  in  all  travels  and 
voyages,  long  before  they  had  learned  to  read  fluently  them- 
selves.  Poetry,  too  —  the  works  of  Milton,  Thomson  and 
Cowper  —  have  contributed  to  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of  children  yet  learning  to  read,  and  have  aided  in  establishing 
a  taste  for  reading  which  we  have  not  known  to  fail  in  later 
childhood.  We  have  found  a  taste  for  very  different  pursuits, 
but  in  none  of  the  subjects  of  these  experiments  have  we  found 
an  instance  of  disinclination  to  read  and  study.  We  have 
seen  them  in  the  rear  of  tlieir  fellows,  at  the  period  of  six  and 
even  nine  years  —  but  at  length  possessing  at  once  the  power  of 
self-directioD,  and  advancing  at  a  sufEciently  encouraging  rate- 
no  otherwise  extraordinary  than  apparently  having  the  principle 
of  advancement  within  themselves  which  has  continued  to  man- 
ifest itself  in  the  successive  stages  of  their  progress. 

We  have  seen,  for  instance,  the  eager  search  of  one  of  them, 
a  boy  of  seven  years,  through  the  bookstores  of  Ngvi  York,  for 
Bewick's  History  of  Quadrupeds,  from  having  heard  read  Miss 
Edgeworth's  commendation  of  the  work.  When  at  length, 
after  two  or  three  years,  a  sufficiently  cheap  copy  was  found, 
it  was  read  and  re-read  with  the  greatest  interest  and  delight. 
The  same  lad  was  soon  occupied,  not  without  aid,  but  pecu- 
liarly self-moved,  in  the  study  of  languages  and  sciences,  for 
which  a  well  educated  lad  becomes  gradually  prepared ;  and, 
still  later,  by  setf-taught  experiments,  and  with  self-coDstructed 
apparatus,  in  chemistry'  and  mechanics,  interspersed  with  vol- 
untary eseicisea  in  composition.     We  recollect  the  pecuGar 
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m^lf-dircction  with  regard  to  composition  at  eleven  or  twefve 
years  of  ago.  It  was  not  a  mere  exercise  to  be  endured,  nor  a 
men;  (lrHiilt(»ry  piny  of  tiie  youthful  faculties ;  but  an  important 
Htilijort  was  Htadietl  and  re-studied;  was  written  upon,  and 
thcii  n^-wriltrn ;  adding  and  retrenching  as  the  subject  expanded 
and  hrraint?  at  ihc  same  time  more  distinct  before  bim;  keep- 
ing the  KuhjtH't  constantly  before  his  mind,  until  it  had  opened 
before  hini  in  a  nianm^r  truly  astonishing,  exemplifying  the  rule 
huig  afterwards  given  by  Abercrombie. 

Aiit>tl)er  lad  was  stimulated  in  bis  years*^  process  of  teaming 
to  read  (sadly  slow,  it  may  be  thought)  by  the  promise  of  four 
volumes  of  RulVon's  Natural  History.     A  year  ago  he  received 
this  reward  of  his  toils ;  in  the  reading  of  which,  along  with 
other  useful  books,  he  is  now  directing  himself;   with  what 
H\ieei»ss,  futun^  years  must  prove.     The  same  child  needed  but 
little  aitl  \\\  order  to  have  made  his  eager  range  after  every 
sloii(\  the  means  of  nnieh  scientitic  knowledge  of  mineralogy, 
^n^MMl  \x\  puvt  by  tlie  i«jnoranco  or  indolence  of  his  natural 
leaeliers;  uud   now   may  pursue  it.  along  with  »i«r/<ii»ir5,  the 
eleiuenis  of   uhieh  an*  studied  at  every  water  power,  or  steam 
power  withm  his  n*aeh.     Long  bv*foro  lie  could  read,  we  re- 
men  ilv'r  iu«)u tries  whieh  in  tnith  we  mviUil  more  miiieralogical 
^leieuet*  to  duvet.     Nor  shnll  \\e  siv>n  t*v>rgin  the  earnest  ques- 
tion* ou  str.im  jv>wer.  not  dt^isied  from  until  they  sained  a 
*nliHf;u'toi\  answer.     When  the  pr<xrs<  of  expansion  and  con- 
ilenv\tiou   was  e\plnim\l.  bv  which  iho  niston  rises  and  falls. 
\\w\v  \\^\\\'MW\\\  \v\  the  nu<UT\    to  Ix*  s.Mifiht  at'ier.  bow  that 
p,w\%M  w:u  e%^'w:nunu\ited  to  ilh"  r.^aclv.-Kry.  and  peribrmed  the 
w*Mk  apfSMuted  t%H  \\.     *  \  dt^  !T\^x  uniiorstArrd  insurance/  said 
the  huU'  letlow  ilu*  tMhei  da\ ,  n>  he  >*-»<  r!d:n^  bv  a  new  mill. 
whut\  \\\\s\  mmm\  on  the  nuns  of  *v'c  x*h:rh  Sad  been  insured. 
Tuu'  ettoMiih.  w  w.'^H  !x*j^1»«\i.  Mr  K  :vs\i  rw  i:i>}iars.  and  when 
t)u^  Imii1«^u»:  w.1%  Imp. m\l   Se  nve'\r\^   ^  iSi-^r.sftTKi  —  how  long 
\\\\\\\  \W\  i-Aw  k»vp  ^vi\:;tc,  iv*.-v  :S'^  «  V.  !.>«*  sll  their  own 
w\%M\.  \        -ON  but.  v*\^  !v.  '  ^v>fV,:t<  :  vr  irt'  a  cr^at  many 
\\\w  \y\\  \\\    .,no  \\w\  bo'.>v>  3^'y  ?'^,  •.  Si.r^:V  :  &T>d  so  the  com- 
)Mn^  ,  .u^  vv\\   wS,.;  r,  h.Nii'**^  I'i   iv,- ^:v  *  —  I"'  t*e  wiH  cberish 
M\,^mM  .o'o  i'»o.\i:-*»t   >.M\  ,*«  ,^*--V,"r  *  »v  t*.;  v*"«*«c  ihan  move 

^t^,M^, »  N.v\    n  V.\  \,\^-x  ,v   ^,7,->^  vv V-iV. .?.-5.r> ■*-  ss  nv  have 

»ti -.  «'o.si  ii*.w   ».>  »N'.^,-    -Nv*  Av^.   w-:.-    'X-  '.rnr^r  s»carcclT 

fe  -      •  . 
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written,  at  the  same  time.  Yet  had  be  made  drawings  of  all 
forms,  and  especially  maps  of  all  countries,  in  his  own  childiike 
way.  No  sooner  had  he  taught  himself '  bread  and  water'  (shall 
we  say  ?)  with  tolerable  facility,  than  he  proceeded,  not  unguid- 
ed,  but  mainly  self-directed,  through  a  course  of  ^geographical 
and  historical  knowledge,  and  especially  as  connected  with  the 
sacred  scriptures,  limited  only  by  the  means  within  his  reach. 
^  Would  n't  it  be  a  good  plan  for  me  to  write  the  history  of 
Abraham,  or  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  of  the  Jews,  or  of  the 
Babylonians,  or  to  make  a  chart  of  History  or  of  Biography  ?' 
Such  questions  would  intimate  the  sort  of  advice  needed,  and 
that  advice  would  be  diligently  followed  until  all  the  volumes 
on  those  subjects  at  hand  had  been  searched,  and  their  contents 
treasured  up  by  the  use  of  the  pen.  At  this  moment  we  have 
found  him  ruling  his  paper  for  what  he  styles  the  third  edition 
of  a  Char-t  of  General  History :  and  it  is  in  &ct  to  be  improved 
from  the  second,  written  two  years  ago ;  which,  again,  was  im- 
proved from  its  predecessor.  MeanwhileXhecommon  branches 
of  an  Englisli  and  classical  education  were  obviously  advancing. 

Aa  to  later  educatioii,  i.  e.  of  children  as  they  are  verging 
to  maturity,  the  pupils,  some  looking  to  one  and  some  toanother 
line  of  life,  have  not  failed  to  show  a  continued  and  growing 
power  of  teaching  themselves.  We  have  seen  such  young 
persons  not  only  faithful  in  learning  the  lessons  set  them,  but 
faithful  in  their  pursuits  whether  they  were  set  or  not, — 
whether  they  were  called  to  a  regular  account  or  not ;  and  that 
for  weeks  and  months — still  strong  in  the  purpose  and  pursuit 
of  fiuch  improvements  as  were  suited  to  their  present  or  pro- 
spective need.  Some  we  see  whose  tendency  is  to  literary 
pursuits  and  professions ;  while  others,  from  necessity  or  choice, 
are  already  devoting  themselves  to  active  business :  yet  have 
we  found  the  latter  not  less  studious  than  the  former ;  nor  less 
capable  of  directing  themselves  in  a  ppogressive  education. 
Our  young  friends  have  not  found  a  profession  where  study 
was  unnecessary,  or  where  it  was  deemed  a  task.  Those  giving 
themselves  to  business  have  not  ceased  to  be  students ;  as  we 
tmst  tho«e  given  to  literature  will  not  fail  of  securing  and 
muntaining  habits  of  business  and  activity. 

We  have  not  failed,  indeed,  sometimes  to  regret,  when  in 
the  changes  of  youthful  life,  this  or  that  knowledge  came  to  be 
10  reqaisition,  that  it  had  not  been  made  a  special  object  of 
pursuit ;  and  almost  to  blame  ourselves  that  we  had  not  antici- 
pated the  necessity.  Yet  after  a  little  time,  we  have  seen  with 
no  small  satisfaction  that  there  was  manifest  a  self-directing 
power,  capable  of  meeting  the  emergency :  that  whether  we 
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had  failed  of  giving  what  we  ought,  our  pupils  seem  possessed 
of  the  power  o(  getting  whatever  new  oocasioiis  might  demand 
The  regularity,  and  constancy,  and  control,  ensured  by  fiiithful 
parents  and  teachers,  ought  certainly,  whatever  may  be  left 
unlearned,  not  only  to  preserve,  but  to  improve  the  native 
power  of  infancy.  It  ought  to  dismiss  the  pupil  from  home  or 
from  school,  capable  of  directing  himself.  When  choice  or 
necessity  has  taken  them  away  to  the  employments  of  life, 
those  are  the  best  educated  —  not  who  know  the  most — but 
who  can  do  the  needful  on  aR  emergences,  and  rise  self-moved 
to  all  the  science  of  their  own  proper  calling,  or  which  can 
adorn  and  bless  the  mind  of  man. 

It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  no  small  advantage  in  physical 
education  has  seemed  to  be  gained  by  the  course  described. 
Having  no  anxiety  that  children  should  read  eariy,  they  have 
never  been  exposed  to  any  excess  of  youthful  studiousness,  or 
to  mental  occupation  with  subjects  which  overtax  their  physical 
energies.  We  are  deeply  conscious  that  no  parental  care  can 
assure  either  the  health  or  the  fife  of  children :  vet  most  we 
suppose  that  we  may  as  ratiooaliy  guard  against  the  hazards  of 
premature  or  too  rapid  education,  as  we  may  against  fire,  or 
water. or  miasmata :  and  mov  thankfulh*  acknowlt^se  the  bless- 
ings  bestowed  by  means  as  well  of  the  cue  as  of  the  other  swt 
of  care. 

W*e  have  had  in  view,  mainlr.  the  act  which  mavbe  rendered 

m  m 

by  parents  ;  not  necessarily,  be  it  remembered,  by  parents  of 
literary  pursuits  and  literary  leismre.  They  may  hare  indeed 
a  better  skill,  if  they  have  learned  according  to  their  better 
opportunities  to  direct  themselves.  Eke  have  we  known  them 
as  incapable  and  inefficient  to  that  end.  as  the  least  educated 
people,  and  bt  behind  many  in  every  line  of  active  and  busj 
Kfe.  Parents  immersed  in  business^,  or  oppressed  with  toils — 
mothers  obliged  to  be  "^  servants  of  all  itxwk*  —  may  be  selF- 
impn>\ing  in  their  own  proper  Rne  of  life,  and  in  those  lines 
where  aR  alike  need  unprovement :  and  if  they  are.  thot^  they 
may  not  have  leisure  to  teach  their  chiklren.  they  mav  greatly 
aid  them  in  becontizig  self-learners.  N^ih  at  home  and  in  the 
schook.  good  or  iuditl'erent.  to  which  they  may  send  them. 
W*e  are  acquainted  with  instances  of  nien  and  women  who 
have  Hved  to  train  up  famiBt^s  of  their  own.  who  ha\e  been 
self-directors  from  their  own  chifdhcKni.  ami  who  have  viven  to 
their  chiklren  that  power  which  they  l:ad  received  from  sensible 
and  self-improving  parents.     Forty   years  ajpo.  and  with  such 

books    as  were    then    current,    there    were    children we 

know  them  —  who  were  seb^tttecting  along  the  first  lessons  oC 
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reading  —  who  studied  and  restudied  the  reading  lesson,  until 
they  understood  it,  and  forced  their  own  way  through  ^  carrying' 
—^simple  and  compound,  until  they  understood  it ;  who  beset 
for  years  the  social  library,  for  all  of  history  and  philosophy 
that  could  be  found  in  the  little  circle  of  three  hundred  volumes. 
Indeed  it  is  not  much  assistance  that  is  needful  to  aid  the 
young.  If  God  has  given  the  native  endowments  for  a  self- 
directed  improvement,  he  has  thus  secured  that  the  best  training 
should  not  overtax  the  busiest  parents.  We  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say,  in  a  future  article,  of  schools  of  all  grades;  and 
we  shaH  not  now  or  then  advise  parents,  even  eany,  to  refuse 
their  offers  of  assistance.  They  are  doubtless  necessary  to  the 
mass  of  parents  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  they  have  resorted 
to  them  4  yet  may  w^aay  from  our  own  experiment — much 
without  schools  and  much  with  —  it  is  but  little  teaching  that 
children  need  in  order  to  aid  and  stimulate,  and  regulate  their 
spontaneous  efforts.  A  few  moments  regularly  every  day,  and 
those  incidental,  which  they  will  themselves  call  for,  will  secure, 
with  schools  or  without,  far  greater  acquisitions,  and  fiir  greater 
power  of  acquiring  than  those  who  have  not  made  the  exper* 
iment  can  well  conceive. 


(Fur  the  Anaali  of  Education.) 
ON  TEACHma  TO  READ. 


Mr.  Editor: — In  a  previous  paper  communicated  for 
the  'Annals,'"^  I  offered  some  hints  as  to  the  employments 
suitable  to  the  youngest  pupils  in  small  private  schools,  after 
they  had  thoroughly  learned  the  alphabet ;  and  I  also  alluded 
to  some  of  the  existing  evils  in  tlie  teaching  of  spelling,  and 
suggested  what  I  considered  appropriate  remedies.  I  would 
now,  with  your  permission,  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  next 
step  to  be  taken,  which  is,  the  learning  to  read. 

when  a  child  has  learned  to  spell  little  words,  and  to  read 
very  simple  ones  in  succession,  it  has  been  a  common  practice 
for  teachers  to  place  a  book  at  once  in  his  hands,  and  give  him 
a  lesson  in  reading,  —  which,  after  he  has  been  £[upposed  to 
con  it  sufficiently  to  himself,  he  is  called  upon  to  read  aloud. 
This  he  attempts  to  do  —  spelling  every  other  word  perhaps, 

*  One  of  a  teriei,  entitled  *  Hints  to  Young  Teachers.' 
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and  pronouncing  it  with  the  teacher's  aisistance — thus  plod' 
ding  through  half  a  page  or  more  ;  and  this  exercise  is  repeated 
the  next  day,  and  the  next,  until,  by  practice, — for  eTerylhing 
can  bo  accomplished  by  perseTering  practice, —  the  child  reads 
pretty  Duenlly  without  speUing  any  of  his  words. 

Uut  in  the  meanwhile,  what  has  been  the  effect  on  his  mind? 
Why,  he  is  naturally  led,  by  this  process,  to  look  upon  reading 
as  a  ditlicult  and  disagreeable  task  ;  he  contracts  a  secret  dislike 
to  it :  ami,  farther  than  this,  he  knows  absolutely  nothing  aboot 
the  art  of  reading ;  —  his  emphasis,  his  pauses,  his  intoBation, 
above  all,  his  comprehension  of  the  sense,  have  been  neoessarily 
negitH'to^i :  the  labor  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  has  been  defoted 
to  the  mert"  ntechanieal  part  of  an  exercise  which,  when  prop- 
erly performed,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  graceful  in  the 
world. 

I  would  advise  that  chiklrea  should  be  kept  much  longer 
upon  iho  ^jvA'iNjp  «»/'  words  simply,  than  is  usual.  Let  them 
beet^no  i^rteclly  lamiKar  with  the  science  of  spelfing.  pradi" 
ca/fi,  $%9t(tmctic\ilt\.  Let  them  master  everT  varietT  of  word, 
fttun  the  UH^t  diriicuh  ot^  one  syBabt.  Kk  those  of  oianT.  which 
ki»t  aiv  ginienilly  much  easier  to  the  little  speller*.  pwtic»larly 
when  thev  ar\'  wnuitttH),  as  thev  tix)  ofteo  are  bv  the  caieleai 
or  tht*  •fi»e^'**rrt  -»'«^  teacher,  to  omit  the  pnmunciatioB  of  half 
the  s;ilfaii>k^ji  cv^m^vvMn^  tte'iu.  I  have  known  chiMreo  who 
had  i\Hitnictt\l  the  h^tnt  of  ih»  5p«'iknj:  words  without  pn>- 
iK^uncuta;  the  ^^UMiaic  $)ilabk^  s^^  luvcicfately.  that  it  required 
the  m\^t  \lJ^^r^Hl»r\ac1ne^aBd  perwTeRc^iiteiitioiito  correct 
a.  t  h<k\x^  ^M'tcn  v^M*.a^^d  thetu  K>  pcv>it\>ttDce  a  wofvi  six  or  eight 
tujv*  U'K^ix'  i.'^.r*  xX^uXi  rvuKurbc;  lo  :*cvhk»usv>?  each  syllable 
se(>aratcS . 

I  wv*«\!  ho:  Vt  ihs^.t :  u^f  ^y^  va^.  ^^wwr.  upon  the  easr 
*^v't  t^  lvs^k.  ^S.rv  c\^Ty  ^cniat^-vo^i  tvw  uwca  ;  bat  when 
tV*  \*\v  S\NN*v  lk\Vf:ii*^  ^r,vwct*  Ji  99^?^=^  with  this 
asstst»iKv  Vi  !  Vi«  tiW  ap  iNc  ^^v.ahkl'it.  *>:i  -^  kwm  the 
ik*r»iv4tv  \v  t>a;  *v*^rX«  oe  \^L>  .  bot  ii*  Vii-u  tv>  tcnde  their 

asMxt  i\is?»  *•:>  '<.>«!'.  .t.*iu>jrKjtXv:j»:vf^^sc  ^Vv^^  il«-i«5  :x.*^.-¥*  it. 
y*\>t   \w  S.vX   >v.i  ,^a:  ,s    \i.  .hKt   *iK'«*f   ^.^mr  siitrr*  siorr. 
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BO  appearance  of  knowledge  without  the  reality.  The  paretits 
may  indeed  be  thinking  their  child  very  backward  all  this  while, 
but  they  will  soon  find  out  that  he  is  not  so. 

'  My  boy  is  an  excellent  scholar,'  I  have  heard  some  wise 
parent  remark ;  ^  he  has  only  been  to  school  so  long)  and  be  can 
read  without  spelling  at  all,  in  any  book,  or  from  the  newspaper, 
and  he  is  much  younger  than  such  an  one,  who  is  not  yet  out 
of  spelling.'  I  have  requested  this  excellent  scholar  to  read  to 
me;  he  promptly  complies,  ready  to  exhibit,  according  to 
custom,  and  a  book — any  book  —  is  placed  in  his  hand  ;  no 
matter  whether  he  comprehends  the  words  or  not  —  he  can 
pronounce  them.  And  truly  the  senseless  prattling  of  a  parrot 
would  be  about  as  wonderful,  and  far  more  entertaining. 

1  have  turned  away  from  such  mistaken  exhibitions,  grieved 
and  ashamed ;  grieved  that  the  powers  of  an  immortal,  and 
perhaps  boundless  intellect  should  be  so  perverted ;  and 
ashamed  of  the  instructor  who,  pretending  to  teach,  should 
teach  no  better ;  while  the  other  boy,  who  is  pronounced  so 
backward,  is  already  prepared  to  be  a  thorough  scholar,  if  he 
cannot  at  this  moment  read  '  in  any  book,  or  from  the  news« 
paper.'  For  when  the  latter  does  commence  reading,  the 
teacher  can  attend  at  once  to  the  scientific  parts  of  the  exercise, 
if  I  may  so  speak ;  he  may  explain  the  story,  or  aid  the  child 
to  explain  it,  as  he  proceeds ;  he  may  enable  him  to  observe 
the  eifisct  which  his  pauses  and  his  tones  give  to  the  story,  and 
that  which  they  produce  on  his  hearers.  —  These  particulars 
are  by  no  means  beyond  a  very  young  child ;  and  it  is  in  this 
way  that  he  may  go  at  once  from  a  dry  lesson  to  a  pleasing 
recreation. 

The  rudiments  of  every  science  may  be  necessarily  weari- 
some to  most  minds,  but  the  science  itself  should  never  be  ren« 
dered  so ;  spelling  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  dry  rudi- 
ments of  the  beautiful  science  of  reading. 

I  have  myself  proved  the  truth  of  the  above  remarks.  I  have 
more  than  once  had  a  class  of  children,  several  of  them  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  foury  who  have  read  a  simple  little  story 
aloud  to  me,  together,  with  its  dialogue,  in  so  pleasing  and  just 
a  manner,  with  such  correct  emphasis  and  intonation,  that  it 
was  truly  a  gratification  to  hear  them ;  for  it  was  evident  they 
perfectly  understood  the  sense  of  what  they  read.  But  these 
stories  were  not  allowed  them,  until  they  could  spell  almost  any 
word  to  be  met  with  in  common  conversation. 

A  good  teacher  will  never  permit  a  single  error,  be  it  ever  so 
trifling,  to  pass  unnoticed  and  uncorrected.  If  a  child  is  back- 
ward, or  has  been  badly  taught,  and  in  consequence  has  many 
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faults  —  miscalls  his  words,  perhaps,  makes  bad  iDtonations,  or 
none  at  all,  i&c.  — ^  let  him  read  but  one  simple  paragraph  at  a 
time,  and  let  this  be  repeated  again  and  again,  until  every  error 
in  the  reading  of  that  sentence  is  corrected.  Never  be  weary 
of  reading  it,  and  every  part  of  it,  to  him  again  and  again,  witln 
out  impatience,  until  he  can  read  it  like  you ;  for  in  this  way 
only,  can  bad  habits,  of  long  standing,  be  cured*  Or,  if  the 
child  is  not  old  enough  to  experience  mortification,  it  would 
be  still  better  to  avoid  his  attempting  to  read  at  all,  until  be 
has  acquired  that  familiarity  with  spelling,  which  we  ha?e 
recommended  above,  — *  as  his  bad  habits  will  be  more  readiljr 
overcome  when  they  have  been  partially  forgotten  from  want 
of  practice. 

I  will  make  at  present  but  one  more  remark  upon  this  topic. 
It  is  highly  necessary  to  be  methodical,  exact,  decided  and  firm, 
in  all  the  regulations  of  your  reading  classes.  Do  nbt  permit 
a  moment's  inattention,  (the  lesson  should  never  be  so  long  a» 
to  weary  any  one)  —  and  a  careless  child,  who  frequently  loses 
his  place,  and  makes  the  class  wait,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  read  with  them,  and  perhaps  not  at  all,  until  he  will  truly 
endeavor  to  attend  strictly.  This  will  probably  be  a  sufficient 
punishment ;  for  if  a  child  has  learned  to  understand  and  be 
interested  as  he  reads,  and  has  pleasant  books  furnished  him, 
he  will  always  consider  the  exercise  in  the  light  of  a  pleasant 
recreation.  Do  not  let  one  pupil  break  in  upon  and  interrupt 
another.  Allow  no  talking  and  other  improprieties  ;  for  this, 
like  every  other  important  study,  should  receive  the  full  atten- 
tion  of  both  teacher  and  pupils. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  expected  relative  to  the  choios  of 
books  ;  but  on  this  subject  it  is  difficult  to  give  advice.  Every 
teacher,  I  think,  must  be  more  or  less  aware  of  the  exceeding 
rarity  of  such  as  are  in  all  respects  unexceptionable ;  even  at 
this  time,  when  the  hue  and  cry  is  that  school  books,  and 
improvements  upon  improvements  in  school  books,  inundate 
the  market.  In  a  course  of  years,  I  may  truly  say  that  I  found 
but  few  books  for  my  pupils  which  thoroughly  satiified  me, 
either  for  reading,  or  in  the  various  other  studies  pursued,^ 
and  even  these  had  trifling  discrepancies.  Now.  however, 
there  are  many  more  to  select  from,  and  some  that  I  have  seen 
lately,  which  I  should  think  very  valuable.  But  most  of  those 
professedly  written  for  children,  are  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  adapted  to  the  sphere  of  a  child's  mind.  Some  are  too 
abstruse,  or,  if  the  ideas  are  not  unintelligible  to  the  little 
learner,  they  are  clothed  in  a  form  which  renders  them  ao.  I 
do  not  desire  that  every  hard  word  should  be  excluded  from  a 
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child's  book,  but  all  the  words  should  'not  be  hard.  In  short, 
the  style  should  not  be  such  as  to  render  incessant  explanation 
necessary.  Other  books  that  I  have  seen,  are  very  well  in  tlie 
main  on  these  points,  but  are  interspersed  with  many  subjects 
which,  from  their  nature,  should  not  be  introduced  into  works 
ibr  children  — for  whom  it  requires  (blt  more  judgment  to  write 
or  compile,  than  for  those  of  a  larger  growth.  The  teacher  is 
fesponsibJe  for  any  bad  impression,  conveyed  to  his  pupil's 
ductile  mind,  by  the  books  he  places  in  his  hands ;  and  should 
consider  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  inspect  them  narrowly  before 
ha  makes  use  of  them. 

Experience. 


(For  the  Annaii  of  Education.] 
SUGGESTIONS  ON  TEACHING  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Mr  Editor — In  a  majority  of  the  better  class  of  common 
ichools  in  New  En^and,  particularly  where  Webster's  Spelling 
Book  is  used,  the  older  classes  commit  to  memory  what  is 
usually  called  the  Introduction  to  the  Spelling  Book,  embracing 
in  analysis  of  the  sounds  in  the  English  language,  or  orthogra- 
phy ;  with  general  rules  respecting  accent,  emphasis  and  cadence^ 
leather  with  a  key  to  the  work.  This  is  recited  from  day  to 
day,  until  it  becomes  familiar ;  but  after  that,  only  once  or 
twice  a  week,  except  when  visitors  are  present ;  in  which  case 
it  IB  regarded  as  an  important  point  to  have  all  who  are  able, 
recite  it  from  beginning  to  end,  whether  to  the  edification  of 
the  visitors  or  not. 

In  regard  to  the  utility  of  this  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  con^ 
:»ive  how  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  And  yet  there  cer- 
tainly is :  for  while  not  a  few  believe  it  to  be  utterly  useless, 
ind  worse  than  useless,  the  majority  of  teachers  must  be 
nipposed  to  hold  a  different  opinion ;  otherwise  they  would 
lot  SO  tenaciously  retain  the  practice. 

But  what  good  is  done  in  this  way  ?  Can  the  scholars  who 
»mmit  these  pages  to  memory  spell  better  than  before  ?  Can 
Jiey  read  better?  Can  they  speak  or  compose  better?  But  if 
not,  it  is  again  asked,  where  is  the  benefit?  Can  they  pass  a 
3etter  examination  whenever  they  shall  present  themselves  as 
candidates  for  school  teaching?     It  has  been  sometimes  sup- 
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posed  so.  But  what  if  they  can  repeat  to  the  board  of  visitorB 
six  or  eight  pages  of  Webster's  Introduction,  or  that  of  any 
other  author  of  a  spelling  book  ?  They  rarely  understand  it. 
They  are,  therefore,  merely  prepared  to  teach  to  others,  in  the 
same  unmeaning  manner,  what  they  themselves  have  learned, 
but  of  which  they  know  nothing,  or  almo«ft  nothing. 

True,  they  can  key  the  words,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  they 
can  tell  the  accented  syllable  of  a  word,  and  what  figure  » 
placed  over  it.  But  this  is  rather  acquired  by  practice,  than 
deduced  from  the  principles  which  the  '  introduction '  involves. 
When  the  sounds  of  the  individual  vowels  or  consonants  are 
really  understood,  it  is  probable  they  were  acquired  before  the 
^  Introduction '  was  ever  studied. 

A  class  is  called  upon  to  recite.  The  first  pupil  says,  ^  Lan- 
guage in  its  most  limited  sense  is  the  expression  of  ideas  by 
articulate  sounds.'  Dues  he  derive  any  knowledge  from  this? 
Another  says,  Mn  a  perfect  language  every  simple  sound  would 
be  expressed  by  a  distinct  character,  and  no  character  would 
have  more  than  one  sound.'  And  what  then  ?  Another  says, 
^  B  has  but  one  sound,  as  in  bite  J  A  third  says,  ^  T  has  its 
own  sound  in  turn  at  the  beginning  of  words  and  at  the  end  of 
syllables  in  all  termination,  in  tion  and  tial  and  ti  have  the 
sound  of  «&,'  &c.  Hundreds  of  pupils  repeat  the  latter  para- 
graph precisely  in  this  erroneous,  confused  and  senseless  man- 
ner, from  day  to  day,  without  being  corrected  • 

But  suppose  there  are  some  slight  advantages  gained  by 
committing  to  memory  in  this  way;  suppose  the  pupil  can 
even  key  a  few  more  words  than  he  otherwise  could  ?  Is  this 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the 
employment  ?  It  is  probable  that  children  upon  the  average 
spend  from  two  to  three  months  in  the  whole,  in  learning  and 
reciting  it ;  for  it  is  so  uninteresting  to  them  that  they  foi^t 
much  of  it  during  the  long  vacation  in  spring  and  fall,  and  con- 
sequently are  obliged  to  devote  considerable  time  to  learning  it 
over  again. 

The  statements  here  made  may  be  best  sustained  by  an 
experiment  like  the  following.  Take,  if  you  please,  for  the 
purpose,  one  of  the  best  classes  to  be  found  in  our  schoola. 
Select  a  paragraph  from  some  reading  lesson ;  for  example^ 
the  following  lines: 

*  Lives  through  all  life,  eztendt  through  all  extent^ 
Spieads  undivided,  operates  unspent/ 

Ask  the  pupils  to  key  the  words  of  this  couplet.  Not  one  in 
ten  will  place  the  proper  &gure  over  the  whole  of  the  accented 
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syllables.  Inquire  now  which  are  the  emphatical  words  — 
which  are  the  dipthongs — which  the  monosyllables,  dissylla- 
bles, &c.  I'hey  may  be  able  to  select  the  monosyllables  ;  but 
only  a  small  number  can  point  out  the  dipthongs,  and  a  num- 
ber still  smaller  the  emphatical  words.  But  take  up  a  certain 
word,  say  lives^  and  ask  which  the  vowels  are,  and  which  the 
eonsonaDts ;  what  the  sound  of  e  is ;  and  what  that  of  e,  or 
whether  it  has  any  sound  at  all ;  and  what  figure  would  mark 
the  sound.  Proceed  to  ask  what  ^sounds  the  consonants  have, 
particularly  5,  and  how  many  sounds  each  possesses,  whether 
they  are  ever  silent,  &c.  Now  if  one  scholar  can  be  found  in 
a  school,  upon  an  average,  who  understands  all  this,  it  must 
be  such  a  school  as  is  not  often  met  with  in  New  England. 

Not  a  few  teachers,  however,  will  say  that  so  minute  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  various  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  conso- 
nants is  unnecessary.  But  why  then  should  children  commit 
the  language  to  memory  which  is  designed  to  enable  them  to 
do  this  ?  To  be  consistent,  we  must  cease  to  require  oiir  pupils 
to  study  it,  or  else  we  must  be  thus  particular  in  ascertaining 
whether  they  understand  it. 

It  certainly  is  a  matter  of  importance  for  every  one  to  under- 
stand the  orthography  of  his  native  language  ;  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  as  well  to  study  it  in  the  spelling  book  as  anywhere 
else.  It  would,  indeed,  seem  indispensably  necessary ;  for 
when  a  pupil  commences  the  study  of  English  grammar,  in 
our  common  schools,  after  learning  that '  it  consists  of  four  parts, 
orthography,  etymology,  syntax  and  prosody,'  he  usually  passes 
over  orthography,  and  proceeds  at  once  to  etymology ;  nor  does 
he,  in  ordinary  cases,  ever  return  to  it  again.  If,  therefore  —  to 
repeat  what  has  before  been  asserted  —  if  orthography  is  to  be 
studied  at  all,  it  seems  indispensable  that  it  should  be  learned 
from  the  spelling  book.  It  is  not  the  study  itself  which  is  ob- 
jected to,  but  the  mode  of  conducting  it. 

But  as  it  is  unwise  to  demolish  an  old  tenement  until  we 
can  erect  a  better  in  its  stead,  so  it  behoves  those  who  object 
to  present  methods  of  instruction,  to  direct  to  those  which  are 
obviously  more  useful. 

Is  there  any  way  of  teaching  the  '  Introduction  to  the  Spell- 
ing Book '  which  is  preferable  to  that  long,  long  method  which, 
as  I  have  insisted,  so  extensively  prevails?  Is  there  any  plan 
of  pursuing  the  study  of  orthography  by  the  higher  classes  of 
common  schools,  without  involving  several  months  of  useless 
labor,  and  many  years  of  painful  disgust  ? 

There  is  one  better  method  —  a  method  which  has  been 
successfully  tested  by  experiment  —  a  method  lA  once  so  sim- 
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pie  and  effectual,  that  every  teacher  who  has  been  led  to  encH 

f^loy  it  in  his  school,  wonders  thai  he  never  thought  of  it  before, 
t  is  neitiier  more  nor  less  than  a  very  common  plan  of  teaching 
etymology,  applied  to  the  subject  of  orthography. 

No  committing  to  memory,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
phrase,  is  required.  The  instructor  requests  the  pupils  just  to 
take  their  spelling  books,  turn  to  a  certain  word  which  he 
designates,  and  be  prepared  to  answer  his  questions,  which 
are  in  spirit  like  the  following. 

He  asks  them  to  observe,  for  example,  the  word  baker^  di- 
vided as  it  is  in  the  table  into  two  syllables,  separated  from 
each  other,  and  compare  it  with  the  word  life  on  the  opposite 
page.  *Are  these  words  alike?'  he  asks.  *No.'  'Wherein 
do  they  differ  from  each  other  ?'  '  The  word  baker  is  the 
longest.'  'Is  that  the  only  point  of  difference ?'  'No;  the 
word  baker  is  divided.'  '  How  divided?'  'Into  two  pieces, 
or  parts.'  '  Do  you  know  what  these  parts  are  called  ?'  'No/ 
*  They  are  called  syllables.  Thus,  baker  has  two  syllables,  and 
life  has  but  one.  Ba  is  the  first  syllable,  and  ker  the  second. 
Turn  over  the  four  next  leaves  at  your  right  hand,  and  tell  me 
how  many  syllables  there  are  in  the  last  word  on  the  right 
hand  page.'  '  There  are  four.'  '  Right ;  you  may  now  answer 
questions  without  referring  to  the  book.  How  many  sjrilables 
are  in  the  word  abase  V  '  Two.'  '  How  many  in  atonementl^ 
'Three.'  'Grasshopper?'  'Three.'  '  Icel'  'One.'  '  Im- 
penetrability  V     '  Seven.' 

'  Do  you  know  what  name  we  sometimes  apply  to  words  of 
one  syllable  ?'  '  No.'  '  Then  I  will  show  you  a  place  where 
you  can  find  out,'  (pointing  out  the  place  for  each  pupil). 
You  may  read  that  sentence.'  'A  word  of  one  syllable  is 
called  a  monosyllable.'  '  Very  well ;  see  now  if  any  of  you 
can  find  out  what  a  word  of  two  syllables  is  called.  When 
you  can,  you  may  read  it.'  'A  word  of  two  syllables  is  called 
a  dissyllable.'  'Think,  if  you  can,  of  some  dissyllable;  and 
tell  me  when  you  have  thought.'  '  Table,  pencil,  inkstand.' 
'  That  is  sufficient.' 

The  same  slow  and  gradual  course  is  pursued  till  the  pupil 
understands  thoroughly  what  a  syllable  means,  and  if  he  can- 
not repeat  the  language  of  the  book,  he  can  at  any  time  give 
the  idea,  and  show  what  are  monosyllables,  dissyllables,  <&c. 
What  is  meant  by  a  word,  is  presumed  to  be  understood  previ- 
ously to  commencing  these  exercises.  The  process,  thus  far, 
mav  occupy  the  time  of  two  short  lessons. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  analyze  the  syllables.  A  word  of 
one  syllable,  say  the  word  at,  is  selected.    'Now,  you  see  that 
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Oietc  -are  two  letters  in  this  word.  Are  they  alike?'  <  No.* 
*  Wherein  do  the;  difTer  ttom  eadi  other?'  '  Why,  one  is  a 
«nd  the  other  t.''  '  That  ia  true,  but  there  ia  xnolher  difference, 
which  I  will  now  endeavor  to  explain.  I  will  point  you  to  a 
sentence  which  yuu  miy  read;  "  The  vowela  are  a,  e,  t,  e,  u, 
and  sometimes  to  aad  y.  YoD  see  then  that  some  of  the  Wu 
ters  are  called  vowels.  Now  see  if  either  of  the  letters  in  the 
word  at  belong  lo  this  number.*  *A  does.^  '  Does  t  V  '  No.* 
■*  Is  ( then  a  vowel?*     '  No.* 

Other  syllables,  embracing  all  the  various  vowels,  are  now 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  unnecessary,  at  first,  to  say 
aaylhiag  about  the  consonants,  except  merely  that  they  are  not 
vowels.  /T  and  y  may  also  for  a  lime  be  'omitted.  The  great 
principles  by  which  the  teacher  is  to  be  governed,  are  to  teach 
thoroughly,  and  but  one  thing  at  a  lime. 

As  soon  as  the  vowels  are  readily  distinguished,  the  instructor 
proceeds  to  the  consonants.  If  the  word  amber  is  selected, 
he  asks, '  What  is  a,  a  vowel  or  a  consonant  ?  Which  is  m  T 
Which  is  67  Which  is  «?  Which  isr?  &lany  words  are  an- 
alyzed or  parsed  in  this  manner,  until  the  whole  class  can  dis- 
tiuuish  every  vowel  and  every  consonant. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  attempt,  now,  to  explain  the  nature 
of  vowels  and  consonants  respectively.  For  this,  it  is  difficult 
to  give,  within  reasonable  limits,  a  written  description. 

By  this  time,  the  teacher  may  begin  to  inquire  about  the 
difierent  sounds  of  the  consonants,  beginning  with  such  as  cand 
','  and  by  introducing  only  one  at  a  time.  The  division  of  con- 
sonants  into  mutes  and  semi-vowels  may  next  be  taken  np ;  de- 
ferring f(»r  sometime  longer,  the  difierent  sounds  of  each  vowel. 

At  this  stage  of  the  course,  the  questions  on  the  word  eutgic, 
for  eiample,  would  be  something  like  the  lollowing ;  Is  m  a 
vowel  or  a  consonant?  Has  it  ever  more  than  one  sound?  Is 
it  a  mute  or  a  semi-vowel?  Is  a  a  consonant?  What  is  g7 
Has  it  here  the  hard  or  loji  sound  ?  Is  it  a  mute  or  a  semi- 
vowel ?  What  is  >  7  What  is  c  7  Is  it  a  mule  or  a  semi-vowel  ? 
Does  it  have  its  hard  or  soft  sound  ? 

When  everything  ia  understood,  thus  far,  the  various  sounds 
of  the  vowel  a  are  mtroduced;  afterward  e;  and  subsequently 
the  rest,  one  at  each  time.  When  these  are  learned,  the  diph- 
thong and  triphthong  are  attended  to;  then  the  compound 
characters,  not  only  those  which  reprosent  simple  sounds,  but 
others-,  and  finally  silent  letters. 

The  same  principles  will  still  guide  the  instructor  while  be 
teaches  the  pupil  the  nature  of  accent,  emphasis  and  cadence 
of  primitive,  and  derivative,  and  compound  words,  and  the 
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method  of  designating  the  TOwel  foondf  by  figures.  But  U 
will  never  be  sufficient  for  a  scholar  to  understand  merely  what 
figure  governs  the  sound  of  the  principal  vowel  in  the  accented 
syllable:  be  must  also  be  able  to  state  what  figure  should  be 
placed  over  every  vowel  in  a  word,  in  order  to  mark  its  sound 
intelligibly.  When  the  whole  subject  has  been  gradually  pre^ 
sented  to  the  mind  of  a  pupil,  the  questions  during  an  exercise 
might  be  something  like  the  following — the  word  selected  for 
the  purpose  being  rhinoceros: 

^  Which  is  the  accented  syllable  of  the  word  rhinoceros?^ 
^  What  figure  should  be  placed  over  it  to  mark  the  sound  ?' 
'  Has  0  any  other  sounds  V  ^  What  figures  would  indicate  each 
of  them  ?•  *  Are  there  any  other  vowels  in  the  word  V  *  Name 
one/  ^  What  figure  would  govern  that,  if  a  figure  were  to  be 
placed  over  it?  ^How  many  other  sounds  ha»  i\  and  what 
figure  would  mark  them  V  (A  similar  course  may  be  pursued 
rn  regard  to  e.)  ^Is  r  a  vowel  or  a  consonant?^  ^  A  mute  or 
a  semi-vowel  V  *  Has  it  ever  more  than  one  sound  V  •  What 
is  A  ?'  *  Is  it  ever  silent  ?'  ^  How  is  it  in  this  instance  ?'  *  I» 
n  a  consonant  V  *  A  mute  or  a  semi-vowel?'  *  Is  it  ever  si- 
lent V  '  Has  it  more  than  one  sound  V  *  What  is  c?'  *  Has 
it  more  than  one  sound  ?'  ^  Which  sound  has  it  in  the  present 
instance  ?'  *  Is  it  then  a  mute  or  a  semi-vowel  ?'  (Omit  r,  a» 
it  has  occurred  in  the  word  before.^  '  What  is  s,  a  mute  or  a 
semi-vowel  V  *  Has  it  ever  more  than  one  soond  ?^  *  Which 
in  the  present  case  ?' 

If  the  word  selected  was  thousand  or  champatffn^  qacstron9 
would  naturally  arise  on  the  diphthongs  on  and  at,  and  on  the 
sounds  of  the  compound  characters  ch  and  th ;  and  on  the  silent 
g.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  Tlie 
minuteness  of  detail  may  have  already  exhausted  the  reader's  pa- 
tience. It  is  believed  that  thirty  minutes  a  day  with  a  class  (if 
the  subject  were  pursued  in  this  manner)  for  a  term  of  three  or 
four  months,  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  give  the  pupils  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  this  sut^ect ;  whereas,  at  present^ 
it  is  believed  ten  times  this  amount  of  time  is  usually  spent,  and 
the  pupil  is  nearly  as  ignorant  after  all,  as  when  he  began.  But 
even  two  months  wasted  by  every  child  who  attends  our  schools, 
involves  an  aggregate  of  time  too  great  to  be  trifled  with. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  say,  Mr  Editor,  that  Spelling  Bookir 
f  hould  be  used  in  our  schools  at  all ;  for  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
oiany  excellent  teachers  regard  them  as  an  incumbrance  rather 
than  an  aid  to  the  young  pupiPs  progress.  All  I  mean  to  affirm 
is,  that  if  used  at  all,  and  if  orthography,  etc.,  is  taught  at  all, 
the  mode  I  have  proposed  is  an  improvement  uprn  the  mode 
usually  adopted.  ^^ 
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We  have  often  regretted  that  tiie  excmple  of  Hofwyl  ww 
loo  far  removed  iiram  ui  bjr  kg  distaBca,'and  above  aN,  by  the 
diSere>t  slate  ef  Bociely  ia  which  it  is  established,  lo  encour- 
«ge  imitatioR,  or  evea  exciMcoafidence.  We  rejoice  to  have 
found  in  institutioa  nearer  heme,  which,  though  yet  ia  ila 
infancy,  has  the  jwiociples  and  plan  of  the  school  for  the  poor 
«t  Hofwyl,  more  thoraughly  in  actioa,  than  we  have  «eea  any-  - 
where  out  of  Swiuerland  ^  and  ts  which  we  look  forward  with 
much  hope,  as  a  model  to  £ngla«d,  and  our  ewa  conntry. 

It  is  a  striking  coincidence,  too,  that  this  iastitutioa  wat 
'Originated,  and  conducted  to  its  present  atate,  by  ooe  who  was 
enabled  by  raak  and  4brhine,to  niaintain  the  same  indepeo- 
•deRt  coarse  which  secured  the  complotiaQ  and  the  Miocess  of 
the  pliiH  of  f  elleaberg.  W-e  had  heard  4hat  while  others,  like 
■ourselves,  were  discoarsing  most  ratioaatly  and  eateasively 
vbeat  the  necessity  of  imprvvemciitB  ia  -eduoatieo.  Lady  ffoel 
Syron,  whose  knowledge  of  Hofwy),  ««d  whose  -ebservalion 
H>f  young  friends  who  .hadibeen  educated  there,  had  inspired 
with  gteat  confidence  in  its  plana,  had  attempted  to  take 
-one  step,  at  least,  in  the  patli  to  which  many  pointed  aiid 
"which  many  adtnired,  but  which  none  had  the  dispositioa  to 
•enters  Init  we  werevotpreparedloseesomodh  aoconij^ished. 
ft  requires  no  Jess  courage  here  than  in  Switzerland  for  one  of 
4iigh  rank  to  oppose  existing  prqndioes,-and  haiard  not  merdy 
the  qpposition  ef  a  powe^nl  party,  faot  the  obloquy  which 
'Hwayi  rest;  Sp?*:  t^??  ^bn  «ttenmt  !•  do  ^od  xitboat 
^ference  to  party  or  sectarian  interest. 

T))e  founder  of  this  estaUiahmeat  b^^  with  dut  which 
.chould  always  "be  the  first  atepf—4be  4616(^100  lad  pr^aration 
jofutuitabU  ageiU,  i|r<?rftig,lhepsese(iti)ead  «  iheestab- 
Jtphment,  bad  bee*  eiaplofed  oa  ao  eataia  ia  Ireland,  where 
iie  had  exhibited  «o  nnicti  ^  4he  aptrit  of  an  educator  in  the 
managenjeot  of  Oie  rude  ood  too  fro^ently  oppressed  beiegi 
there  eommitted  to  his  -care,  »b  <o  kdicate  «lron«Iy  hia  titoeas 
for  such  a  atatioa.  Am  eatly  life  of  labor,  «nd  a\e  possession 
Atf  raeehaaieal  skill,  wera  additional  and  important  quatilka- 
(ions,  which,  combined  with  other  c^Mraeteristios,  led  to  his 
.■election  u  a  auilable  pertoa  lo  o^oaise  the  «slaUishnient. 

^  But  fie  was  «ot  left  to  eomineaee  «•  important  a  la^  from' 
fiia  own  unassisted  resources.  He  waa  aeot  lo  Switserland, 
Md  p«*red  tQmc  liaa  at  HofvyJ,  ianag  the  cowae  given  to 
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teachers  in  1834,  to  imbibe  rto  spirit^  and  learn  it»  pTans  aad 
methods.  He  afterwards  visited  other  instiiutioDS  of  a  similar 
nature^  and  we  are  bound  to  sa;,  appears  to  have  beea  capable 
of  observing^y  and  appreciating,,  and  imitating,  loo,,  the  leading 
features  of  these  interesting  establishments. 

A  building  and  six  acres  of  ground  near  the  residence  oCtbe 
founder,  were  secured  lor  a  term  of  years,  with  the  right  of 
adding  more  land,,  if  requited ;.  and  about  a  year  since,  the  in^ 
stitution  was  opened.  Much  time  has  be«:n.  occupied,  and 
mucK  expense  incurred,,  in  reducing  the  land  to  a  proper  state, 
and  in  adapting  the  buildings  to  the  objects  The  eompletioD 
of  the  internal  arrangements  has  been  thus  retarded.  Theie 
is  not  yet  *  a  place  for  everything ' ;  some  means  of  educalioi^ 
are  of  course  still  wai>ting.;  some  arrangements  imperfect;, 
some  desirable  plans  and.  habits  not  yet  in  operation4^  and  it 
would  be*  idle  to  attempt  to  estimate  results,  with  cerlaintyr 
from  the  pneseni  state  of  the  experiments.  But  we  can  safeljF 
say  what  we  have  already  intima4ed>  that  we  found  the  ele^ 
ments  of  aB  ii»titutioB  which  needs  only  skilful  managemen0 
and  the  blessing  of  Providence,,  to  become  an>  English^  ^  SobooL 
of  Vehrli/ 

The  following  simple  prospectus  announced  to  d>ose  imme^^ 
diately  interested  the  establishment  and  general  plaaiof  ther 
schooK 

^Eitlihg.  Grove  ScHooI^/Cdnditcted'Ey:  SD'  Craig: 

*'ChiidiQen'W<tll»be  adliiMlted«eit!ier*as  Bcmrders-or  Day  Sehol^rs;- 

** Boarders  muat  be  13  years  of  age,  or  upwards.  They  must  cooir 
first- on  trial  for  a  month,  and  if  approved,  will  be  educatAH..  aiiKu^ 
forrittegjB  tettcher9$.  or'ft>r'aome  otlfer  iisehl  and''  respectable  situs-, 
tions  in  life. 

^  Charge  ;^4  per  annum.     The  F&rentv  to  furnish  olbthing. 

'  Biay  Scholars  must-  be-Gyears  of  age^  or  upw^ida.  Tbey  will  ht> 
required^  to  pay  2d.  a  week,  to^ attend  from  9.  to  4  in  wintei^  every- 
week-day^  and  toiiriBg  their  dianers  with  them. 

^  The  beya  ef  bothxiasses,.  (boarders  and  day  scholars,)!  who. ire- 
strong  enough  to-work  inthegardent,will  goout  twice*  a  day  to  do  so.. 
Care  wiU  be  taken  not  to  expose  them  to  bad  weather,  nor  to  lask 
then»  beyond  theic  strength..  Whea  employed  in  tiirmor  that  pan  of' 
the  Land,  of  which  the  produce  goes  to  the  support  of  the- establish^ 
ment,  they  wHl  receiVe  fair  wages  :  -<—  but  a  separate  piece  oT  laqd 
will  be  allotted  to  such  of  the  E^ardlers  or  Day  S'chohifs,  as  may  be. 
able  to  cultivate  it  on  their  account,  and  whose  condtict  shaN  render 
them  deserrtng  of  that  advantage.  They  will  have  to  pay  a  low 
rent,  punciuMy^  once  a  month  The  «|uafitity  allotted  to  each  will 
not  exceed  i-16  of  aft  aere.  The  'fenant  may  eithec  t^ike  ^ 
produce  to  his  Family,,  or  sell  it  to  the  SchooL 
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^t'heScriptursswill  beinculostedu  the  mIb  of  life,  tod  preeepM 
•elected  frona  them  will  be  ooramitied  Is  menorj  :  the  nuter  will 
BJm  malce  it  oae  of  the  principil  objecta  ef  his  maaageiiieDt  to  im- 
bue thechildreH  with  the  cf>irit  of  the  gospel,  in  their  behiriour 
towards  each  other,  and  m  lb«ir  performaooe  af  the  school  duties. 
Besides  the  iastructioR  in  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetio,  4bc.  com- 
ntoal;  affitrded  in  schools  for  tfie  indastiious  classes,  lessons  will  be 

given  in  Drawing,  Carpentry,  aad  some  other  useful  arts,  to  anj 
njs  who  ma;  hare  a  turn  for  tbem.     The  hest  behared  scholars 
will  be  admitted  in  the  Evening  for  (hat  pnTpose. 

'  It  will  be  perceived  from  these  Rules,  that  the  object  of  the 
School  is  to  combine  usefiil  instrtioiion  with  useful  employment,  so 
«s  to  till  np  the  whole  of  the  children's  time,  profitably  and  cheer- 
fallj  i  and  while  teaching  theot  good  habits,  to  prevent  tbeir  forming 
bad  oaes.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  not  iatended  to  nmke  the  establi^- 
mentan  ordinary  charity  school,  butto  hold  forth  Itspriril^rea  for 
boarders  as  equally  valuable  with  those  of  other  schools,  altAou^ 
the  price  stipulated  ia  barely  sufficient  to  defrcy  the  eipensea. 
The  character  of  the  Institutiuo  is  thus  elevated;  it  is  kept 
open  for  the  children  of  respectable  parents ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  any  benevolent  individual  to 
provide  for  a  worthy  poor  pupil.  The  price  for  day  scholars, 
without  imposing  any  oppressive  burden  on  the  poor,  is  suffi- 
cient to  call  fortn  that  spirit  of  independence,  and  that  estimate 
of  the  privileges  enjoyed,  which  a  charity  school  is  so  apt  to 
destroy ;  without  imposing  any  oppressive  burden. 

The  success  of  the  InstitutioQ  has  been  nnusual,  so  &r  as 
our  observation  extends.  There  are  now  15  boarders  under 
the  care  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Craig,  and  60  day  scholara.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  enlarge  the  school  room,  and  the  applications 
for  day  scholars  are  more  namerous  than  the  building  will 
allow  to  be  received.  It  was  erected  for  another  parpose,  bat 
has  been  adapted  to  its  present  objects  with  much  judgment. 
The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  a  school  room  welt  aired  and 
lighted,  the  room  of  the  superintendent  and  a  kitchen  inter- 
vening, with  another  apartment,  not  yet  finished  or  appropri- 
ated. By  an  ingenious  construction  of  the  school  desks,  they 
are  easily  converted  into  flat  tables  for  meals,  and  the  school 
room  is  in  this  way  employed  as  the  dining  n>om.*  Above 
these  are  the  bed  chambers,  (nmished  with  iron  bedateBds,f 


'Ttnleif  oTthe  t>Ue  ■«  mapendcd  to  (In  front  bj  hingn,  sad  ianiiBd  Ic 
MiatM  poaiiioo  bj  wejn  ibaped  vnmt  baBMlh  aitaebad  to  il  also  by  bin^ 
WbM  liMM  an  tunad,  IW  ImTCilb  fat  npM  tb«  fnniM. 

t  It  M  bialilf  Jeiinbk  that  tbtsa  eleaalv  adiolM  aboald  bo  mora  und  io  p 
bs  MtaU^M  - 
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and  comfortable  bedding  ^  a  room  designed  for  a  carpeafer^# 
shop  ;  and  a  modeUing  room,  wheie  Ihose  boys  who  exhibit  m 
talent  for  it,  are  taught  lo  model  rarions  objecis  in  clay. 

The  garden  is  extensive,  and  much  labor  has  been  necessary 
in  levelling  and  preparing  the  schI  for  the  yonng  cnltivators^ 
It  is  divided  into  two  great  portions  by  a  gravel  walk,  con^ 
structed  by  the  pupitsr;  and  the  land  on  each  side  is  again 
divided  into  sections  of  five  or  ten  square  rods,  one  of  which 
is  assigned  to  each  papil,  with  proper  reference  to  his  age  and 
skilL  He  is  directed  bow  to  cultivate  it )  is  assisted  in  the 
»  purchase  of  seeds  and  materials  >  is  allowed  to  dispose  of  ita 
produce  as  be  pleases  ;  and  after  paying  a  moderate  rent,  ta 
retain  the  balance  of  the  proceeds.  In  the  management  of  bia 
funds,  he  is  left  entirely  at  liberty.  Provision  is  always  required 
to  be  made  by  his  friends  or  patrons  for  one  quarter  in  advance 
for  his  board  and  tuition }  and  while  some  pupils  wish  their 
earnings  to  be  devoted  to  thia  object,  others  send  them  to  as^ 
sist  their  parents,  or  employ  it  in  purchasing  what  they  may 
desire  for  themselves. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  part  of  the  establishment  the  sys' 
tem  of  Hofwyl  is  fully  adopted  >  but  in  conformity  lo  the  diP 
ferent  circumstances  of  the  institutions  and  the  countries,  more 
freedom  is  here  left  fo  the  pupils  in  the  management  of  their 
financial  matters.  We  did  not  learn  that  any  means  had  yet 
been  taken  to  receive  the  earnings  of  the  pupils,  or  their  inter- 
est, in  a  kind  of  Savings'  Bank,  agreeably  to  the  excellent  plan 
of  Fellenberg ;  but  it  would  be  yet  too  early  fo  derive  any  im- 
portant bene^t  from  this  plan,  which  we  doubt  not  will  be 
adopted  hereafter. 

In  the  first  season  of  this  experiment,  and  with  the  great 
amount  of  labor  to  be  done  in  the  preparation  of  the  establish-* 
ment,  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  ascertain  the  pecuniary 
results,  except  in  one  or  two  cases.  A  plan  is  adopted,  hoW' 
ever,  which  will  shew  at  every  step,  and  with  regard  to  every 
pupil,  the  precise  results  of  the  experiment.  An  account  of 
labor  is  opened  with  every  pupil,  in  which  he  is  alfowed  pay, 
at  a  very  low  rate,  for  all  which  he  does  for  the  institution,  and 
that  he  actually  receive§;  —  a  point  of  some  importance  with 
the  young  and  the  ignorant,  who  are  so  much  more  impressed 
by  visible  and  tangible  profits  than  by  the  mere  assurance  of 
a  credit.  At  the  same  time  every  pupil  is  required  to  keep  a 
book,  in  which  he  records  all  that  he  expends  for  his  garden, 
including  rent,  and  all  that  he  receives  for  its  produce.  One 
of  these  we  saw,  which  had  been  brought  to  a  close  by  a  low 
▼aluation  of  the  produce  then  remaining  ungathered  or  unsold ; 
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sad  from  this  it  appeared  th^t  a  boy  or  fourteen,  uoder  all  llie 
disadvantages  of  the  first  season,  had  earoed  about  seven  dol- 
lars, in  addition  to  bis  rent  and  expenditures. 

This  business-like  oourse  hus,  in  our  view,  a  very  important 
ioBuence  in  the  education  of  the  poor.  It  not  only  gives  the 
boys  aa  much  if  not  more  immediate  encouragement  to 
inJuitryt  at  a  stipulated  price  for  labor,  but  it  prepares  them 
to  understand  and  estimate  correctly  the  results  of  future  labor, 
and  the  means  of  earning  a  future  support.  It  is,  in  short,  an 
application  of  the  principle  presented  by  an  experienced  edu- 
cator, in  an  article  we  have  published  on  female  education ; 
*  Teach  children  when  they  are  young  what  they  ought  to  do 
when  they  are  old.'      While  it  cherishes  habits  of  labor,  it 

fives  those  of  foresight  and  economy,  and  a  teme,  as  well  as  a 
nowledge  of  their  own  rights,  and  the  rights  of  others,  so 
much  impaired  by  the  poor  laws  of  England.  It  thus  antici- 
pates, without  any  forcing,  the  results  which  frequently  come 
only  from  painful  and  costly  experience  after  our  entrance 
upon  life. 

The  time  of  the  pupil  is  divided,  as  is  proposed  in  the  pros- 
pectus, between  study  and  labor  ;  and  the  day  scholars  parlici- 
pnte  in  twith,  unless  prevented  by  weather,  or  their  state  of 
health. 

The  boarders  rise  at  six,  or  half  past  six  o'clock,  according 
to  the  seasons  ;  and  retire  at  eight  in  the  evening.  At  nine, 
the  pupils  assemble,  and  after  a  prayer,  spend  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  study,  followed  by  an  hour  and  a  half  of  labor.  From 
twelve  to  half  past  one  is  left  fur  dinner  and  recreation ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  lime,  till  the  close  of  school,  at  four 
o'clock,  is  divided  between  labor  and  study,  relieved  by  occa- 
sional singing,  which  the  pupils  enjoy  very  much.  The  board- 
ers spend  an  additional  hour  in  study  in  the  morning,  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  the  evening  in  winter ;  so  that  in  the  whole,  they 
devote  three  hours  and  a  half  to  study. 

The  labors  of  the  garden  are  performed  by  the  day  scholars, 
aa  well  as  by  the  boarders ;  but  the  boarders  have  the  addi- 
tional charge  of  attending  to  all  the  domestic  labors  of  the 
establishment  before  and  after  the  school,  under  the  direction 
of  one  who  may  be  called  a  house-keeper.  Sections  are  ap- 
pointed, in  weekly  rotation,  to  each  department;  and  each 
attends,  in  his  turn,  to  every  little  employment. 

The  whole  course  of  labors  is  superintended  by  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  monthly  by  the  pupils  themselves,  who  re- 
ceive the  orders  of  the  superintendent,  and  see  that  they  are 
executed  ;  and  they  all  keep  an  account  of  the  kind  and  time 
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of  labor  of  each  boy,  and  record  the  stale  of  the  weather  and 
of  the  thermometer. 

Carpentry  has  been  taught,  from  tlie  first,  to  certain  number 
of  boys  in  the  evening ;  and  preparations  are  making  to  furnish 
instruction  and  employment  in  some  of  the  mechanical  arts, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  allow,  for  those  days  and  seaions 
when  no  other  is  practicable :  but,  thus  &r,  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  all  the  labor  of  the  pupils,  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  establishment  itself.  The  pupils  have  always  done  some 
of  the  masonry  and  paving,  as  well  as  gardening. 

The  plans  of  instruction  are  generally  in  the  spirit  of  Hot 
wyl.  In  the  distribution  of  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  great 
principle  of  gradual  progress  and  of  combining  physical  and 
intellectual  education  is  kept  in  view.  In  accordance  with 
the  experience  of  others  who  have  made  a  similar  trial,  and 
with  our  own  observations,  the  instructor  believes  that  the 
pupils  here  make  more  rapid  progress  than  those  who  study 
the  whole  day.  Gymnastic  exercises  twice  a  week',  and,  when 
confined  by  bad  weather,  gymnastic  evolutions  in  the  school, 
ought  to  be  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  means  of  physical  ed- 
ucation* We  may  also  add  that  the  diet  is  exceedingly  plain ; 
usually  porridge  in  the  morning,  puddings  and  fruit  at  noon, 
with  meat  three  or  four  times  in  the  week  ;  and  a  sliglit  repast 
at  evening. 

The  methods  of  instruction  are  based  upon  those  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  and  the  productive  school,  whose  principles  we  have  for- 
merly explained.  Obfects  engage  the  attention  more  than 
mere  word§.  Language  is  intended  to  be  read  and  studied  as 
the  vehicle  of  ideas  ;  and  not  so  much  as  the  end  of  study,  as  a 
means  of  knowledge.  Lessons  on  objects  are  prepared  in  the 
tpirit  of  those  frequently  published,  but  are  generally  extem- 
poraneous. Stencil  letters,  however,  are  provided,  by  which 
any  lesson  can  be  easily  made  ])ermanent  in  a  clear  legible 
character,  by  one  of  the  elder  boys. 

Drawing  is  a  regular  subject  of  instruction,  and  it  is  found 
best,  in  accordance  with  the '  productive '  methods,  to  employ 
them  in  drawing  from  objects,  rather  than  from  the  sketches  of 
others.  The  superintendent  happily  possesses  some  skill  in 
preparing  models  of  various  kinds  in  clay  and  plaster,  and  can 
thus  vary  their  lessons  at  pleasure. 

Music  is  also  taught  on  a  plan  which  we  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examininff ;  but  the  singing  of  the  pupils  gave  us 
great  pleasure.  We  re^tted  not  to  find  more  of  the  beauti- 
uil  Swiss  and  German'  juvenile  music  among  the  little  collec- 
tion we  have  seen  here. 
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Number  and  form  are  both  taught  on  the  principle  of  intui- 
tion, with  the  aid  of  objects  ;  and  arithmetic  is  pursued  on  the 
plan  of  mental  calculation,  and  also  by  the  aid  of  the  cards 
vsed  in  the  monitorial  schools.  To  those  who  have  made  suf- 
ficient progress,  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics  are  to  be 
taught ;  and  modelling  is  allowed,  as  an  accomplishment,  to 
those  who  deserve  the  indulgence,  and  arc  capable  of  acquir- 
ing this  art.  The  school  apparatus  consists  of  these  cards, 
maps,  globes,  diagrams  and  engravings  of  objects,  models  of 
forms,  buildings  and  other  objects  for  drawing  or  description, 
the  arithmeticon,  a  musical  scale  made  of  bars  of  wood,  on 
which  metallic  notes  are  placed,  a  little  collection  of  materials 
and  manufactures  connected,  which  is  invaluable  to  children, 
and  various  other  articles  of  the  same  general  character.  The 
instructor  remarked  that  their  collection  was  yet  imperfect,  and 
we  expressed  the  wish,  which  we  think  every  one  who  desires 
to  see  education  advance  will  repeat,  that  it  might  not  be  com- 
fitted  for  many  years.  We  cannot  suppress  our  wonder  that 
those  who  are  anxious  to  see  everything  else  go  forward,  and 
new  improvements  supersede  what  now  exist,  should  desire  to 
fix  the  methods  of  education  as  immutable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  Is  it  on  this  subject  alone  that  the  hu- 
man intellect  is  incapable  of  making  progress  ? 

Among  the  visible  apparatus  of  tl>e  Ealing  school  is  an  tn- 
alrum^n^  q/*  €/ifCtp/ine  which  its  inventor,  Mr  Craig,  terms  a 
€3iaragrcpK  It  consists  of  a  set  of  cubical  blocks  arranged 
in  several  columns  in  a  frame,  and  turning  on  a  wire  passed 
through  them.  Each  block  bears  the  number  ot  one  of  the 
boys  on  one  of  its  faces,  and  is  white.  The  three  other  sides 
¥kBiM€  aire  p^mtod  red,  blue  and  6/adir*  The  white  indicates 
freedom  from  reproach ;  the  red  indicates  marked  excellence 
of  conduct ;  the  blue  is  turned  outward  for  a  fiiult.  and  the 
faiack  for  a  serious  offenee.  The  fraqne  of  Mocks  is  sus- 
pended in  sight  of  the  school.  The  white  side  of  each  is 
turned  outward  in  the  mornings  and  is  phanged  during  the  day, 
if  circumstances  require  it. .  At  night  the  resuJt  is  copied  into 
a  book.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  the  pupils  are  arranged  in 
another  book,  which  is  called  the  Claisometery  in  the  order  of 
their  moral  conduct,  or  of  the  eomparntive  number  of  white, 
ted,  Uue,  and  black  marks.  The  blocks  are  then  arranged  for 
the  subsequent  week  in  their  order. 

The  spirit  of  the  plan,  as  employed  in  a  promiscuous  school, 
especially  of  day  scholars,  is  excellent.  We  have  formerly 
mentioned  the  happy  influence  which  we  found  from  adopting 
i  jnmikr  method  oiirselyes ;  and  the  inatructor  at  Ealing  6ndt 
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this  modification  of  the  •jsteniy  now  to  commooy  very  effici' 
cious.  It  feonif  io  act  as  a  kind  of  exterior  conscience ;  — a 
Cleans  of  leading  the  pupil  to  recollect  his  condncti  to  reflect 
upon  ity  and  to  keep  on  his  guard  against  the  recurrence  of 
fruits. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  discipline  to  banish  corporal  pwH 
ishment,  and  also  to  discourage  the  spirit  of  rivalry ;  and  to 
present  poeilive  exceliencei  instead  of  mere  comparison,  as  the 
object  to  be  aimed  at.  We  think  the  classometer  is  inconsis^ 
lent,  in  one  respect,  with  the  pkui ;  since  it  is  impossible  that 
any  two  individuals  should  attain  the  highest  moral  rank,  oo 
this  artificial  scale ;  while  it  is  quite  supposable  that  several 
may  in  fact  rtadi  the  same  point.  Would  it  not  give  all  the 
advantages  of  the  plan,  and  prevent  every  danger  cm  invidious 
comparisons  or  hcsart  burnings  on  account  of  supposed  injns* 
lice  (which  often  may  be  real),  to  have  a  greater  number  of 
positive  grades  in  moral  cc»odiict  determined  by  specific  rules  ? 

If,  in  any  given  week,  none  had  attained  the  highest  rank, 
the  places  then  left  vacant  would  be  a  silent  but  severe  re- 
proach. Pupils  who  might  now  attain  the  first  place,  merely 
by  the  greater  defects  of  their  comrades,  would  not  be  left  to 
any  selMeceptioo ;  and  ail  who  bad  done  alike  well,  wosM 
receive  the  same  mark  of  approbation,  and  be  united  asbroCln 
era,  rather  than  pbced  in  competition  as  rivals.  In  short,  juv^ 
tice,  would  be  more  completely  secured,  and  rivalry  more  cer- 
tainly excluded^  witbovt  seeming  to  diminish  the  efficacy  tit 
this  valuabfe  means  of  government. 

The  following  judicious  requests  to  Yisiiors  are  put  op,  ia 
very  large  type,  in  the  school  room. 

*  Visitors  ars  recyoested  not  to  interrupt  the  n^astcuc^  whoQ  teaekn 
log,  by  makiiig  any  observations. 

'  Not  to  put  questious  to  the  ohi>14rei|  without  pieviomily 
tioningf  their  intention  to  kim. 

'  Not  t<>  rotike  remarks  at  ai\y  tine,  respecting  the  ahilUiM  or 
positions  of  the  children,  in  their  hetnii^, 

*  Not  to  give  thein  money,  or  any  other  presents/ 

As  a  summary  of  our  observations,  then,  we  may  say  tiMtl 
we  have  found  at  Baling  a  manual  labor  ichool  commenced  fa\ 
excellent  principles,  and  proceeding  with  unusual  prosperity, «-« 
adapted  toe/esi^nlary,  as  well  as  to  higher  education,  and  giving 
the  poor  at  the  same  time  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary 
for  their  mental  illumination,  and  the  skill  and  habits  of  indua*! 
try  which  are  requisite  in  earning  their  subsistence  ;  promisiiig 

important  r«sulu,  and  likely  to  bocomQ  «  Yal«abl«  w^^\  fw 
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similar  establish  men  to.  The  immediate  and  obvious  results^ 
however,  are  not  all  that  are  contemplated  by  the  noble 
founder.  It  is  intended  to  be  finally  a  nursery  for  teachers  of 
common  schools,  who  shall  give  to  others  the  benefits  of  better 
methods  of  instruction,  and  spread  abroad  the  principles  of 
sound  education  ;  and  some  are  alreadv  employed  as  assistants 
who  promise  well  for  this  station.  Wno  can  estimate  the  ben- 
efits which  may  result  to  villages  and  towns -^  nay,  finally,  to 
the  nation,  or  to  some  distant  yet  uncivilized  people,  from  those 
whom  this  institution  shall  train  —  from  the  consecration  of  a 
smdl  portion  of  the  time  and  means  of  a  single  individual  to 
this  excellent  object !  Would  that  many  of  similar  rank  and 
wealth  would  adopt  the  same  course — a  course  that  would 
add  dignity  to  royalty  itself;  that  Would  establish  a  bond  of 
affection  and  confidence  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  which 
no  intrigue  could  weaken,  and  which  the. spirit  of  revolution 
itself  could  not  destroy. 

Our  visit  to  the  Institution  was  too  short  to  allow  us  to  wit- 
ness anything  of  the  course  of  religious  education  except  a 
single  prayer,  and  two  or  three  sacred  and  moral  songs  which 
were  sung  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  It  was  the  desire  of 
the  founder  to  make  it  a  place  of  Christian  education,  without 
excluding  the  children  of  any  sect.  It  is  not  easy  for  an 
American  to  estimate  all  the  difficulties  which  attend  a  plan  of 
this  sort  in  a  country  where  so  much  opposition  is  made  to 
institutions  which  do  not  teach  the  religion  of  the  established 
church.  But  this  very  opposition  to  a  Rberal  course,  and  the 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  which  it  throws  in  the  way  of 
those  who  are  dependent  on  an  establishment  for  their  subsis- 
tence or  success  in  life,  determined  Lady  B.  to  assume 
the  burden  and  encounter  the  objections  which  were  antici- 
pated and  have  been  realized,  in  order  to  secure  an  object 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  fear  of  cen- 
sure, or  the  desire  of  popularity.  It  has  been  a  question  which 
required  deliberate  reflection,  and  not  a  little  inquiry  ;  in  what 
mode  the  Scriptures  could  be  used,  and  scriptural  instruction 
given,  which  would  not  offend  any  party.  Lady  B.  did  not 
feel  satisfied  with  the  mere  reading  of  Bible  lessons,  however 
easy  it  might  have  been,  by  this  expedient,  to  avoid  the  cen- 
sure of  a  numerous  class  of  Christians.  She  believed  that  the 
more  the  truths  of  Scripture  are  heard  without  a  practical  ap- 
plication, at  the  time,  the  more  does  the  conscience  I>ecome 
fortified  against  their  influence;  —  and  that  the  seeming  to  be 
religious  which  such  a  course  produces,  is  of  little  value.  She 
therefore  directed  instructions  to  be  given  of  a  practical  cbai^ 
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acter,  based  upon  the  scriptures,  not  involving  technical  or 
scientific  theology ;  but  intended  to  inculcate  that  spirit  of 
religion,  which  is  so  often  found  in  those  who  are  not  lamiliar 
with  the  distinctions  of  doctrine.  She  was  induced  to  adopt 
this  course  with  the  more  confidence  from  finding  the  contrast 
between  the  influence  of  schools  in  which  the  mere  technical- 
ities are  enforced,  and  the  interesting  effects  on  the  character 
of  the  pupils  produced  by  those  which  pursued  an  opposite 
course. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  she  has  found  that  children 
of  all  denominations  received  the  instructions  given  without 
jealousy  ;  and  has  since  adopted  a  little  text  book  employed  ia 
one  of  the  schools  established  by  government. 

We  need  not  say  how  fully  we  agree  in  these  general  views, 
nor  how  confidently  we  believe  that  an  instructor  of  a  right 
spirit  may  adopt  such  a  course  as  shall  impress  upon  the  hearts 
of  his  pupils  the  great  principles  of  religion  and  make  them 
efficient  in  their  influence  upon  practice,  so  far  as  the  work 
can  be  performed  by  human  agency,  without  any  such  theolog- 
ical technicality  as  shall  be  offensive  to  the  great  body  of 
Christian  sects.  We  have  known  examples  which  render  the 
objections  of  those  who  have  never  tried  it  quite  useless,  and 
we  earnestly  hope  that  they  will  soon  be  so  multiplied,  as  to 
settle  public  opinion  on  this  great  question. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  FEMALES. 

[The  following  is  extracted  from  *  An  AddreM  on  Female  Edacation,  delir« 
ered  at  the  clofe  of  the  summer  session  for  1835,  of  the  SteabenviUe,  (Ohio) 
Female  Seminary,  by  John  Andrews,  M.  D.'  If  the  sentiments  of  the  extract 
should  not  all  be  new,  they  are  at  the  least  interesting  and  highly  important] 

'  Such  is  the  intimacy  of  the  connection  between  the  mind 
and  the  body,  so  mutual  their  dependence,  so  reciprocal  their 
actions,  that  the  former  cannot  be  active  and  energetic,  unless 
the  latter  be  healthful  and  vigorous.  The  age  at  which  young 
ladies  are  usually  sent  from  home,  and  committed  to  the  care  m 
strangers,  is  that  in  which  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  lose  this 
precious  boon.  Its  intrinsic  dangers  are  greatly  augmented 
by  the  requirements  of  artificial  habits,  and  modes  of  living  and 
dress,  as  well  as  by  necessary  labor  and  attention  to  their  stud- 
ies. Hence  the  necessity  of  judicious  regulations  in  reference 
to  labor,  to  diet,  to  dress,  to  exercise  and  repose,  by  which  the 
healthful  functions  of  the  body  may  be  established,  and  its 
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|)itoper  developmeaU  teoarei,  m  every  perfect  sysiem  of  Ed- 
ucatioa. 

How  wonderfully  these  important  comideralions  are  oftm 
weflooked  and  din-egsrded  1  Thus  we  wooder  at  the  cnieltjr 
of  ttiHl  Chinese  custom,  which  crsmpa  and  defbrma  the  feet  in 
«o  Btraage  s  manner,  a«d  yet  with  greater  disregard  of  health, 
we  sabmit  to  the  mles  of  H  more  barbarous  custom,  which 
«ontnKAs  the  great  cavity  of  the  chest,  containing  those  vital 
viscera,  the  lungs  and  the  heart  — organs  which  require,  in  (be 
perfbrmBnce  of  ^ir  imfmrtaat office, especial  freedom  Iromre- 
<traint,  and  liberty  of  expansioa.  How  frequenUy  do  we  see 
the  foundation  of  fatol  consumption  of  the  lungs,  and  organic 
•disease  of  the  betrl,  thus  4aid  in  early  youth  !  So  frequently, 
indeed,  oa  to  indnce  a  common  belief  among  I%ysic>ans,  that 
these  dreadful  diaessessTe  in  some  way  myslericuBty  connected 
withtieautyof  person, Bndvprighllinessof  mind.  Theconnec- 
tion  does  exist,  bat  it  is  estshlislKd,  in  many  instances  at  least,  by 
the  mnatural  a«d  cruel  requisitions  of  this  barbarous  feshioa. 

The  baneful  ioAuence  of  fas'iion  upon  health,  is  Airttier  illus- 
trated by  the  reaeapches  of  pathological  anatomy,  which  has 
disclosed  the  curious  tact,  that  the  upper  portioo  of  the  lunga 
is  veiy  uniformly  (be  seat  of  the  first  traces,  a<Kl  the  earliest 
ravages  of  coBsaniption;  a  fact  which  has  been  attributed  to 
the  almost  unifonn  practice  with  (emaJes,  of  dressing  the  neck 
and  shoulders  «o  lightly,  or  even  of  c^iposing  them  naked  to 
every  extreme  of  atmospheric  vicissitude. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  danger  of  barbarous  and  UDnatutal 
feshions,  that  the  health  of  young  ladies  is  liable  to  be  exposed. 
Even  tfie  very  exertion  of  the  organ  of  the  mind  to  which  it  is 
necessarily  subjected  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  requires 
the  most  judicious  management  and  careful  direction  on  the 
part  of  those  who  superintend  and  control  their  studies.  Men- 
tal efibrt  calls  into  exercise  the  functional  movements  of  the 
great  centre  ofseosation  and  thought.  The  brain  is  subject  to 
the  same  organic  laws  which  preside  over  other  portions  of  the 
body,  for  the  promotion  of  its  vigor,  and  the  preservation  of 
its  integrity.  By  beaKhful  exercise  its  strength  is  promoted, 
and  its  vigorous  energies  secured ;  but  whilst  inactivity  impairs 
its  tone,  end  readers  it  less  lit  to  manifest  the  mental  powets 
with  readiness  and  energy,  its  excessive,  or  ill-timed  exertion', 
is  equally  productive  of  exhaustion  and  imbecility.  The  brain 
may  as  certainly  be  over  exerted,  as  the  hmbs ;  and  in  either 
case,  debility,  perhaps  of  a  permanent  character,  may  result. 

However  mysterimn  ibe  oatare  of  the  connection  between 
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this  organ  and  the  mind,  and  hotvever  philosophers  may  difier 
upon  this  point,  yet  all  admit  its  existence,  and  that  a  health- 
ful condition  of  the  former,  is  essential  to  the  healthful  action 
of  the  latter.  The  mind  may  thus  be  enfeebled  and  impaired, 
either  by  inactivity,  or  by  excessive  or  ill-timed  exertion.  It  is 
so  constituted,  however,  that  whilst  continued  application,  and 
unwearied  attention  to  a  single  object  of  research  may  waste  its 
energies ;  yet  a  judicions  variety  of  pursuit,  especially  when 
alternated  with  proper  bodily  exercise,  tends  rather  to  relieve 
and  invigorate  it.  Ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to,  the  estab- 
lished laws  both  of  our  physical  and  mental  organization,  may 
bring  upon  us  —  and  especially  upon  young  girls,  whose  whole 
nervous  system  is  peculiarly  liable  to  derangement  —  the  most 
lamentable  consequences ;  consequences  which  may  be  observed 
only  when  it  is  too  late  to  attempt  their  remedy. 

*  Of  late  years  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  much  of  the  im- 
provements in  the  system  of  youthful  education,  whereby  the 
mind  is  forced  into  early  activity  and  rapid  growth.  That 
much  may  be  accomplished  by  an  early  training,  and  judicious 
exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  its 
management  should  not  be  entrusted  to  ignorant,  or  careless 
hands.  They  who  undertake  the  education  of  youth,  assume 
high  responsibilities,  having  entrusted  to  their  care,  as  it  were, 
elements  of  great  intrinsic  power,  which  may  be  so  combined 
and  arranged  as  to  produce  either  order,  healthful  activity,  and 
harmonious  beauty,  or  disorder,  deformity,  or  dissolution  — 
according  to  the  mind  that  moves  them  —  and  should  therefore 
study  well  the  laws  of  our  mental  and  physical  structure,  so  as 
neither  to  abuse  nor  violate  them. 

'  There  is  great  danger  incurred  by  young  girls,  I  am  per- 
suaded, from  a  source  seldom  suspected  by  parents,  which  I  will 
here  indicate.  I  allude  to  the  very  common  practice  of  sending 
them  from  their  native  cis-mountain  atmosphere  of  the  valley, 
to  breathe  the  irritating  sea  air  of  our  northern  cities.  Such 
is  the  delicacy  and  susceptibility  of  their  constitutions,  at  this 
period  of  life,  that  the  seeds  of  disease  may  be  developed  in 
them,  by  changes  of  climate  and  atmospheric  properties  which 
would  be  wholly  innoxious  to  others.  The  local  situation  of 
a  school  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  a  matter  of  serious  impor* 
tance  to  the  health  of  tender  youth.' 
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TELLING  TALES  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

How  oAen,  while  I  was  a  boy  and  attended  school,  did  I 
hear  my  teachers  gravely  say  to  their  pupils ;  ^  You  must  not 
tell  tales  out  of  school.'  So  often,  indeed,  was  this  injunction 
enforced  and  repeated,  that  I  was  led,  at  length,  to  doubt  its 
usefulness.  Surely,  I  said  to  myself,  nothing  ought  to  be  done, 
either  by  the  teacher  or  the  pupils,  which  the  world  might  not 
safely  know.  In  fact,  1  came,  finally,  to  the  sweeping  con* 
elusion  that  there  ought  to  be  no  secrets  in  the  community  at 
all ;  above  all,  in  schools  and  fomilies. 

Nor  was  it  till  I  had  arrived  at  manhood  and  become  a 
teacher  myself,  that  I  saw  the  fallacy  of  such  a  conclusion. 
Indeed,  I  commenced  school-keeping  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
better  to  have  it  distinctly  understood,  both  by  parents  and 
children,  that  nothing  in  school  was  to  be  transacted  with 
closed  doors ;  but  that  every  event  was  open  to  the  examina- 
tion of  millions,  if  they  chose  to  notice  it.  And  I  even  went 
80  far,  as  to  announce,  most  distincly,  this  determination. 
But  that  'experience,'  which,  it  is  said,  '  keeps  a  dear  school, 
though  fools  will  learn  in  no  other,'  soon  taught  me  better. 
As  the  circumstances  by  which  I  was  taught  so  useful  a  lesson, 
will  involve  other  important  principles  in  regard  to  school  dis- 
cipline, I  will  here  relate  them. 

I  had  under  my  care,  once,  a  little  boy,  six  or  seven  years 
old,  who  was  governed  at  home, —  if,  indeed,  he  vihs  governed 
at  all  —  solely  by  fear.  His  father,  though  professedly  a  reli- 
gious man,  never  punished  except  when  he  was  in  a  passion, 
when,  as  usually  happens,  it  did  no  good.  In  short,  as  I  have 
before  intimated  the  little  fellow  grew  up  wild,  ungoverned, 
aad  insolent. 

However,  he  attended  school ;  and  so  did  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  But  as  he  did  not  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  school, 
be  was  informed,  again  and  again,  of  his  delinquencies,  and 
urged  to  conform.  Still,  however,  he  pursued  his  course. 
He  was  at  length  admonished  ;  but  he  was  still  obstinate. 
Finally,  he  was  threatened,  if  he  persisted,  with  punishment. 
But  he  still  persisted.  At  length  he  was  punished ;  and  pun- 
ished, too,  with  some  severity. 

What  the  precise  nature  of  the  crime  was  which  he  mani- 
fested his  obstinacy  by  committing,  and  which  immediately 
preceded  his  punishment,  I  cannot  now  recollect.  It  might 
have  been  nothing  more  than  pinching  or  tickling  his  seat 
tnate ;  but,  I  say  again,  that  he  was  punished  not  for  this  last 
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act  simply,  but  for  generdi  obstinacy.    I  will  take  it  for  gnMtd, 
however,  that  it  was  for  tickling  Somiiel. 

The  punishment  took  place  at  evening.  The  next  morniog, 
the  father  came  to  me  a  little  before  the  usual  hour  of  opeiuiig 
th^  school,  in  a  tremendous  rage.  He  seemed  like  a  lion ; 
and  ready  to  tear  me  in  pieces.  He  accused  me  of  brotallj 
whipping  and  mangling  his  dear  little  Eldward ;  and  all  for  just 
nothing  at  all,  but  because  he  happened  to  tickle  Samuel. 

As  soon  as  he  had  given  vent  to  some  of  his  wrath,  I  asked 
him  how  he  knew  his  son  had  been  punished  for  so  small  an 
affair  as  that  which  he  named.  ^  The  chiMren  all  say  so  f 
was  his  reply.  '  My  eldest  son,  especially/  he  added,  *  teib 
me  so ;  and  I  never  caught  hkn  in  a  lie,  in  my  life.' 

I  attempted  an  explanation,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  story 
had  gone  the  rounds  of  the  neighborhood,  that  Edward  had 
been  cruelly  whipped  for  nothing  but  tickling  Samuel ;  aad 
half  the  district  believed  it.  Why  should  they  not  ?  What 
motives  had  their  children  to  deceive  them  ?  They  did  not 
consider,  it  is  true,  that  they  were  not  likely  to  see  the  whole 
of  the  case,  as  the  teacher  saw  it ;  and  that,  therefore,  they 
ought  to  have  been  slow  in  making  up  their  judgment,  until 
they  knew  the  whole  story. 

Now  it  was,  that  I  began  to  see,  most  cfearfy,  the  eviT  con- 
sequences of  encouraging  pupils  to  tell  tales  out  of  schooL 
Could  they  understand  everything  exactly  as  it  exists, — were 
they  impartial  enough  to  represent  it  to  their  parents  and  other 
friends  correctly, — and  could  the  latter  understand  mid  im- 
partially view  and  relate  the  ease, — comparatively  little  evil 
would  or  could  result.  If  a  teacher  discourages  tale  bearing 
among  his  pupils,  as  far  as  possible^  tliere  will  still  enough  of 
it  remain  to  embitter  their,  and  his,  and  their  parent's  peace ; 
but  if  he  goes  farther,  and  countenances  it,  he  must  not  conr- 
plain  if  he  suffers  for  his  indiscretion. 

But  to  return  to  the  father  of  the  boy  whom  I  had  punished. 
Unable  to  satisfy  him,  or  appease  his  wrath,  and  unwilling  to 
make  any  concessions  to  him,  he  \e(i  me,  and  only  did  what  he 
could  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  others,  and  stir  them  up 
against  tne ;  —  in  which,  to  some  extent,  he  succeeded. 

With  one  man,  in  particular,  who  espoused  his  cause,  I  had 
a  long  debate.  ^  No  little  child,*^  he  said,  ^  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished with  severity.  It  was  better  to  take  a  very  small  rod, 
and  punish  them  with  it  oflen.^  I  toM  him  that  the  rod  I 
used  was  small  enough  ;  but  as  to  punishing  even  little  chil-> 
dren  ofitn^  I  was  utterly  opposed  to  it.  <  It  will  require,  in 
the  aggregate  a  far  greater  amount  of  pain,*  I  observed,  *  la 
accomplish  a  certain  lesult,  if  you  puniib  in  the  way  you  piCH 
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pose,  than  if  you  punish  offectaally  at  once.  Your  numeroas 
little  daily  whippings^  therefore,  besides  being  less  effectual, 
are  even  much  more  cruel.' 

I  am  no  advocate  for  corporal  punishment ;  no,  not  at  all. 
I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  ninetynine  hundredths  of  what  is 
now  inflicted  in  the  community  does  harm  ruther  than  good. 
Still  there  may  be  —  I  think  there  ore  cases,  in  which  it  is,  as 
a  last  resort,  decidedly  beneficial.  And  if  it  must  be  resorted 
to  in  any  case,  I  think  that  a  very  small  rod,  properly  applied, 
is  the  most  suitable  instrument.  But  when  driven  to  the  use 
of  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  of  small  size,  I  would  continue 
the  pain,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  till  I  gained  my  point.  Not 
from  a  love  .of  being  master,^— for  this  is  tyranny; — but 
for  the  sake  of  the  child's  temporal  and  spiritual  good. 
By  prudent  perseverance  in  our  course  till  we  overcome  a 
little  child's  obstinacy,  we  take  the  most  merciful  course,  as 
well  as  the  most  effectual  one ;  for  we  thus  save  him  the  shame 
and  degradation  of  punishment,  after  he  becomes  less  an  ani- 
mal, and  more  an  intelligent  and  spiritual  being. 

As  to  relating  abroad  the  transactions  of  the  school  room,  I 
would  consider  them  matters  of  secresy,  just  as  much  —  and 
no  more  —  than  those  of  the  family.  It  would  be  an  excellent 
rule  for  both  children  and  adults,  to  say  as  little  about  them- 
selves, and  their  friends,  and  the  things  and  transactions  about 
Ihem,  ^is  possible^  and  for  the  plain  reason  already  suggested ; 
because  others,  not  seeing  the  whole  case,  are  liable  to  wrong 
conclusions.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  advise  every  teacher 
to  have  it  distinctly  understood,  that  his  doors  are  always 
open  to  those  who  may  wish  to  enter,  and  witness  his  proceed- 
ings. Throwing  open  the  doors  of  a  school,  is,  indeed, 
attended  with  some  evils;  and  in  the  case  of  a  private  or 
select  school,  ought  neither  to  be  required  nor  expected.  But 
I  am  here  speaking  of  public  schools ;  and  schools  which  are 
at  present,  and  must  forever,  as  I  trust,  remain  public  schools ; 
and  these  should  be  open,  as  the  least  of  two  evils,  to  all  who 
choose  to  visit  them. 

Whether  it  is  of  any  possible  use,  for  a  teacher  to  proscribe 
tale  telling,  in  so  many  words,  I  will  not  undertake  to  deter- 
mine. But  there  is  one  thing,  which,  in  any  event  he  may  do, 
if  nothing  more.  He'may  avoid  setting  an  example  of  relating 
abroad  the  events  of  the  school.  I  have  seen  many  a  teacher 
whose  prohibitions  of  this  kind  were  disregarded  by  his  pupils ; 
and  for  a  very  obvious  reason ; — because  his  own  example  in- 
culcated exactly  a  contrary  coarse  of  conduct.  To  no  class  of 
commonity  is  the  remark  that '  example  is  better  than  precept/ 
of  more  importance  than  to  teachers.  A. 

8* 


00  Three  Inierttiinsr  Amefdoie^^ 


Wc  are  adfocates  for  energy,  combiaed  with  mildnesff-  tm 
the  discipline  of  youth.  Eilbev  alone  will  be  dangerous  or 
ruinoaa.  The  fc^owing  anecdotes  may  satisfy  those  who  peljr 
only  on  fear  as^  a  motiTe,  that  tbeve  are  otbev  feeling*  whicb 
may  be  appealed  to  with  success. 

1.  The  following  ioCevestiog  foct  was  relstedf  to^  na  ft  few  days^ 
stnce^  by  the  ▼eoerable  father  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Christians  of  America.  The  fiither  i»  stiH  lining  ;  but  the  son-  ha» 
passed  on  to  his  rewardl 

The  greatest  attentioni  had  been  pai^  to  the  nK>ral  enrftiiMitiott  of 
the  lad,  and  he  had  maintained  a»  unblemished  reputation  for  ve- 
racity, vmiil  the  age  of  fburlfeeuy  when  he  wa»  detectedi  in  a  delilK 
erate  falsehood.  The  father^s  grief  wa»  great,  and  he  determined 
to  pomsh  the  offisnder  severely^  Re  made  the  snbjiect  one  of 
prayer;;  finr  it  wa»  toe  important,  in  bis  estimation,  to  be  passed  a» 
a  common  occurrence  of  the  day.  He  then  catted  his  sod,,  and 
pcepared  to  inflict  the  punishment.  But  the  fiHmtain  of  the  fatker'a 
bsart  was  bvoken  upT  Hewepialoudw  For  a  moment  the  lad 
seemed  awfosed.  He  saw  the  stmggfe' between  lofe  and' justice 
in  hia  perent^'s  bosonv,  and  broke  out  in  allr  his-  wonted  ingemious^ 
ness, —  '  Father,  lather,  whip  me  as  niuch^  as  you  plense,  but  don't 
cry/  The  point  was  gained.  The  father  says  the  lad's  character 
was  sensibty  aflbcted  by  tfiis  incident  untii  laid  in^  the  grave^ 
When  necessary  to  punish  children,  let  kwe  be  seen*  to  be  t^m-  mo- 
tire  which  prompts  us  to  the  duty. — Fbiher^»  Magasdwt, 

2.  As  an  instance  of  the  eflect  of  nrifd  treatment  in  the  goT- 
ermneot  of  insane  persona,  a  visiter  to  the  Massachusetts  Insane 
Hospital  relates  that  while  he  was  wsHbiag  through  the  apartments^ 
one  of  the  most  lurioua  maniacs  walked  upr  to  A£r  Tyler,  the  steward 
of  theestablisbment,  and,  afVer  abusing  him  in  language,  spit  in  hia 
fiice,  and  then  recoiled  in  expectation  of  the  whip,  to  whjeb  he  had 
been  accustoned  tn  another  hospital*  Mr  Tyler  wiped  the  spittle 
from  his  faceand  kindly  toid  bimaot  to  be  afraid,  Irot  that  he  might 
spit  in  his  face  as  often  as  he  chose  if  it  gate  htm  any  pleasure. 
The  maniac  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  Hke  a  dbild,  at  thia  unea*- 
pected  tendenwsa  of  treatment. 

3.  There  is  a  school  at  Hackney  Wick,  near  London,  says  fStuer 
London  Journal  of  Education,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  boys,  taken  from  the  worst  part  of  society,  —  y<Ming  thierea 
and  ragabonds —  who  are  weR  goferned  by  one  man  and  an  assist* 
ant,  without  any  kind,  of  corporal  punishment.  No  ^fagging'  ex* 
ists,  no  blows  are  giren  r  and  yet  the  strictest  discipline  is  enforced  ; 
and  kind  words  and  behanor  are  the  reward  of  those  who  merit 
them.  The  boys  are  emplojrcd  m  liabar,  howerer,  a  part  of  the  day. 
And  cannot  that  be  done  in  schacb^  whaie  the  pnpihr  aregenetaSf 
from  decent  families,  which  is  done  ■sasstwotwhefe  the  hiya  hara 
been  corrupted  before  they  came  —  eren  a  school  fsr  ? i^grants  f 
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COMKOK  SCIk«0L8  AT  THt  WcitV 

X  Extract  •f  A  letter  ft«m  a  isatleiMft  retldinf  ia  tlM  Soatlfr-Wftilleni  States.] 

With  regard  to  th«  common  schools  in  this  country,  it  is  enough  to 
pain  the  heart  of  any  christian  educated  in  the  East^  to  see  how  the  youth 
«re  instructed.  The  schools,  even  in  New  England,  are  poor  enough 
for  a  christian  community  :  bu^  here^  almost  anything  will  answer  for  a 
Ceacher,  if  he  can  only  read  and  write  a  little^ 

I  have  visited  a  number  of  schools  where  I  was  perfectly  disgusted 
with  the  management.  The  scholars  generally  do  pretty  much  as  they 
please,  and  study  just  what  they  please,  provided  they  can  read. 

When  I  engaged  with  Mr  —  ,  there  were  not  two  reading  books,  ef 
the  same  kind,  in  school  —  some  had  novels,  biographies,  and  histories, 
others  a  spelling4>ook,  or  dictionary,  just  as  they  happened  to  have  at 
home;  and  some  had  mo  book  whatever*  And  what  astonished  me  nrrast, 
was,  that  among  the  variety  of  books,  not  a  Bible  or  Testament  was  to 
be  found;  and  thus  it  is  in  most  of  the  schools.  They  do  not  allow^the 
Testament,  much  less  moral  instruction  to  be  introduced.  The  school 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  had  never  been  opened  or  closed  with 
prayer. 

Female  Elducation  is  far  below  that  in  the  £astem  States ;  and  one 
grand  reason  is,  that  girls  here  leave  school  at  fourteen,  and  then  go  into 
company,  and  are  married  at  a  very  early  age. 

Good  teachers  are  very  much  needed  here  —  and  only  good  ones;  for 
there  are  poor  ones  enough  already.  A  gentleman  spoke  to  me  a  day  or 
two  since,  who  wants  a  private  teacher  in  his  family,  to  whom  he  will 
give  $900  a  year  and  board;  and  there  Is  hardly  a  week  passes  but  I  hear 
of  situations  where  teachers  are  wanted. 

[TiM  fonowiBf  li  derived  from  the  Buadaj  Bchool  JonrMU.] 

In  an  address  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  association  of  teachers  of  Ham- 
ilton Co.,  Ohio,  the  Rev.  Mr  Brainard,  mentions  the  following  obstacles 
to  the  success  of  common  schools  at  the  West.  1st.  A  majority  of 
thinly  settled  neighborhoods.  3d.  The  mixed  character  of  the  popula- 
tion. Sd.  The  avarice  of  parents.  4th.  The  gloomy,  uncomfortable 
and  inconvenient  school  rooms,  and  the  deficiency  of  apparatus,  books, 
maps,  &c.  5th.  The  want  of  good  teachers,  and  the  petty  compensation 
^ven  for  their  services.  6th.  The  misconception  of  the  community  as 
to  the  proper  dignity  of  the  teacher's  profession. 
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Emioraitt's  Fribwd  docirrf  %t  CiKciKNATr. 

From  Prof.  Stowe^s  address  on  t6e  EducatioD  of  CcnigrMitSy  deliverai 
before  the  Cooyention  of  the  Weaterii>  College  of  Teachers,  we  learn  tbaf 
there  are  m  the  city  of  Cincinnati  from  1200  to  1800  German  children  of 
a  proper  age  to  attend  school  who  fronr  their  ignorance  ofche  Engliih 
language  are  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  attending  the  conxnon  aehoobr 
Some  praiseworthy  eflK>rtd  have  been  made  by  the  Gerinaos  to  auataio 
HchooU  among  themselves,  but  have  failed  from  their  poverty,  and  other 
discouraging  circumstances  which  encompass  them  in  a  &reign  land<- 
The  last  yearseveral  young  men  of  that  city  and  Lane  Seminafy,  formed 
themselves  into  an  association,  for  <  the  express  purpose  of  instmcuog 
the  children  of  foreigners  in  the  English  language,  the  prioctples  of 
republican  goiremment,  and  the  truths  of  the  Bible.' 

This  association,  whose  name  is  given  above,  have  by  their  own  effiirti^ 
procured  and  commodiously  finished  a  good  school  house  in  the  centre 
of  the  Crerman  population,  and  furnished  it  with  a  library  of  suitable  Eng- 
lish books  and  considerable  apparatus  They  have  two  penaanent  an^ 
well  qualified  teachers  for  whose  services  they  pay  \  and  have  applied 
to  the  German  Reformed  synod  at  Pittsburgh  ibr  a  third,  who  may  be 
familiar  with  both  the  English  and  German  languages*  They  have 
■ow,  under  their  patronage,  an  evening  school  for  the  benefic  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  who  cannot  afibrd  to  leave  their  employments  bj  day 
to  attend  schools  a  day  school,  and  a  sunday  sehooL 

The  children  are  represented  as  '  uncommonly  apt  at  leamiog,  and 
much  more  attentive  than  American  children,'  and  as  manifesting  *  an 
astonishing  anxiety  and  aptness  to  accpiire  our  language.'  Children  of 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age  read  very  weU  in  the  testament  afler  two 
months  attendance  at  the  day  school  in  which  they  commenced  ihe  al- 
phabet. Three  girls  about  12  years  old,  who  entered  the  school  in  a 
few  days  afler  their  arrival  from  Germany,  at  the  end  of  five  days  could 
spell,  without  the  books,  words  of  four  or  five  letters,  articulating  theilk 
correctly* 

AfW  appealing  to  the  benevolent  and  christian  feelings  of  his  audience. 
Prof.  Stowesaid  —  *  Let  us  now  be  reminded  that  unless  we  educate 
our  emigrants,  they  will  be  our  ruin.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  question 
of  benevolence,  of  duty,  or  of  enlightened  sel^nterest  >  but  the  intellec- 
tual and  religious  training  of  our  foreign  population  haa  become  essential 
to  our  own  safety.  •  •  •  •  The  ware  of  enugration  has  begun  to  roll 
from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  and  no  human  power  can  stop  it.  <*  *  *  * 
Perhaps  it  is  not  desirable ;  perhaps  a  wise  Providence  intended  thst 
we  should  have  this  spur  in  our  sides  to  stimulate  us  to  the  requisite  e^ 
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forts  in  behalf  of  the  moral  welfare  of  the  oppresaed  millioDS  who  are 
takiDg  refuge  among  as." 

The  last  is  a  most  noble  thought  If  weeannot  well  go  to  northern,  mid 
die  or  southern  Europe  to  rescue  from  oppression,  we  can  go  at  any  hour 
to  the  fire  sides  of  the  same  oppressed  and  ignorant  people  who  have 
taken  refbge  among  us,  and  thus  have  an  undeniable  claim  upon  our 
synpathies.  Here  we  can  extend  our  charities  with  scarce  a  possibility 
of  their  being  misapplied. 

Tkachsbs^  AssociATioir. 

A  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  Bowdoin  College,  was  held 
in  Freeport,  Me.,  Dec  S6th. 

The  following  subjects  were  discussed  :  Are  there  any  cases  in 
which  Corporal  Punishment  ought  to  be  Inflicted  ?  Ought  Emulation,  as 
it  is  generally  employed  in  Common  Schools,  to  be  encouraged  ?  What 
«ra  the  causes  of  difficulties  in  Schools  ? 

In  discussing  the  latter,  remarks  were  made,  and  instances  given  to 
«Ik>w,  that  although  teachers  often  act  rashly  and  injudiciously,  the  root 
of  the  evil  is  a  lamentable  defideney  in  the  management  of  children  at 
iKMne.  In  order  to  call  the  attention  of  parents  to  the  subject,  it  was  vo- 
ted that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  parents  on 
'Reformation  in  Family  Government.'  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  an 
address  on  Education  was  delivered  by  Nathan  P.  Dole. 

EdUCATIOIT   IV  THB  EaST. 

The  state  of  education  in  the  East,  as  given  in  recent  accounts,  is  inter- 
esting, and  very  encouraging.  In  Smyrna  and  its  vicinity,  there  are 
1000  Greek  children  taught,  under  the  direction  of  the  British  and 
American  Missionaries,  and  3000  in  Greece.  Eleven  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils  have  lately  been  examined  by  the  superintendant  of 
flchools,  and  received  diplomas  to  act  as  teachers.  Several  females  in 
the  acbool  at  Athens  are  now  preparing  for  teachers  at  the  expense  of 
government;  and  a  literary  institution  is  about  to  be  established  in  that 
dtj,  principally  it  is  believed,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  teachers. 

At  Beiroot  and  Malta  there  is  greater  encouragement  than  formerly 
In  eonduedng  schools  among  the  Catholics.  A  few  Mohammedan  chil- 
dren are  pupils  at  the  former  place. 

CoMMOF  School  Cokvkvtiok. 

A  Convention  in  behalf  of  Common  Schools  met  in  the  town  hall  in 
Framingham,  Dec.  SO,  18S5. 
The  day  was  occnpied  in  the  discussion  of  the  following  auhjecU, 
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1.  What  shall  be  done  to  awaken  in  parent*  a  deeper  hiterest  » 
behalf  of  common  schools  ?  3.  What  shall  be  done  U>  raise  the  stan- 
dard  of  qaalifications  for  school  teaching  i  8.  To  what  extent  shoold 
the  higher  branches  be  introduced  into  our  conunon  schools  ?  4.  Whst 
are .  the  primary,  essential  qualifications  of  good  Teachers,  male  and 
female  ?  5.  Is  it  desirable  and  expedient  to  introducus  the  Political  Cla» 
book  into  our  common  schools  ?  &  What  is  the  proper  use  to  be  made 
of  the  Bible  in  our  schools  ?  7.  Are  printed  questions  in  coaneetioii 
with  books  of  instruction  useful  ?  8.  Is  it  desirable  to  introduce  Sing- 
ing as  an  exercise  of  our  schools  ?  9.  What  modes  of  discipline  are  beit 
suited  to  the  ends  of  school  education  ?  And  is  corporal  punishment  ex- 
pedient ? 

In  the  evening,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr  Carter,  of  Lancas> 
ter,  on  *  the  necessity  and  most  practicable  means  of  raising  the 
qualifications  of  teachers.^ 

Common  Schools  in  Nbw  Toax. 

We  learn  from  the  late  message  of  the  Governor  of  New  York,  that 
the  present  number  of  school  districts  in  that  State  is  10,183 ;  and  the 
nuipber  of  childrea  between  the  age  of  &  and  IS  years,  is  5434085.  The 
number  of  children  who  have  received  instruction  during  the  last  year, 
is  541,401.  The  amount  of  public  money  distributed  to  these  schools,  is 
(812,181.  A  farther  sum  of  about  $420,000,  was  paid  by  the  inhahitania 
of  the  several  districts,  making  a  total  of  $732,181  ;  nearly  allof  whkh 
was  expended  for  teachers*  wages. 

CoMMOK  Schools  in  Massachusetts. 

According  to  the  late  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  returns  in  relation  to  Common  Schools  have  been  re- 
ceived from  277  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  though  the  returns  from  58 
of  these  were  not  received  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law.  From  30 
towns  there  was  no  report  at  all. 

In  the  277  towns  reported  there  were  2397  school  districts.  The  num- 
t)er  of  male  children  in  attendance,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen, 
was  73,254;  female  children,  68,823;  total,  males  and  females,  142,077. 

There  were  2088  male,  and  2548  female  instructors.  The  amount 
raised  by  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  was  8340,859  89 ;  and 
513,862,  28  were  raised  by  contributions  for  the  same  purpose.  <  The 
average  number  of  scholars  attending  academies  and  private  schools  was 
24,278 ;  and  the  estimated  amount  paid  for  their  tuition  $209,194  07. 
Of  the  above  towns,  78  are  in  possessiooof  local  funds^  applicable  to  par- 
poses  of  education  ;  of  the  others,  191  have  no  such  funds ;  and  by  rights 
no  retuma  respecting  this  fact  were  made.' 
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KiKG  Edward  and  Free  Schools. 

We  learn  from  Strype'a  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  that  in  little  more 
iban  fifVeen  months,  King  EUlward  VI.  founded  at  least  sixteen  Free 
Scbools.  This  was  about  the  year  1560,  or  nearly  three  centuries  ago. 
Here  is  at  least  one  instance  of  royal  attention  and  regard  to  the  best 
ioterests  of  subjects. 

The  same  King,  in  1647,  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made  of  parsons, 
Ticars,  and  curates,  "  whether  they  that  ha?e  yearly  to  dispend  in  spirit- 
ual promotions  an  XlOO,  do  not  find  competently  one  scholar  in  either 
University,  or  at  some  Gramroer  School.  And  for  as  many  hundred 
pounds  as  every  one  of  them  may  dispend,  so  many  scholars  be  found 
likewise.    And  what  be  their  names." 

Remoious  Instructioit  of  Slaves. 

According  to  the  late  annual  Report  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Jones,  Missionary 
to  the  slaves  in  Liberty  County,  Georgia,  there  have  been  in  operation 
10  that  County  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  year,  ^ve  Sabbath 
Schools  for  colored  persons,  embracing  about  350  scholars,  and  25  teach- 
ers, male  and  female.  The  whole  number  of  fit  subjects  of  instruction 
ID  the  County  is  estimated  at  about  1500.  It  is  also  stated  in  the  Report 
that  the  slaves  of  ten  or  twelve  plantations  in  the  county  have,  during 
the  last  year,  received  more  or  less  of  religious  instruction  from  their 
owners. 
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Tub  Geoorapat  of  tab  Heavens,  and  Class  Book  of  Astbono- 
nr  ;  Accompanied  by  a  Celestial  Atlas»  By  Elijah  Burritt, 
A.  M.  Third  Edition.  With  an  Introduction  by  Thomas  Dick, 
LL.  I).  Author  of  the  Christian  Philosopher,  &c.  Hartford  . 
F.  J.  Huntington.     1836.     l8mo.  pp.  163. 


work  was  noticed  favorably,  in  our  third  volume ;  and  we 
hare  seen  no  occasioD  to  alter  the  opinion  there  expressed  of  its  merits. 
The  public  interest  in  the  presenter  third  edition  will  doubtless  be  much 
enbaoced  by  the  introduction  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Dick, 
ef  Scotland,  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  Astrono- 
■QF.  The  real  and  permanent  value  of  the  work  has  also  been  increased 
by  a  thorough  revision,  and  the  correction  of  former  errors ;  and  by  im- 
piovements  upon  the  Atlas.  We  are  fully  of  opinion  that  this  *  Geog- 
raphy and  Atlas'  ought  to  come  into  general  use. 


M  Ni^ic€$  of  Bookt. 

Thb  Stort  of  Frank  Hbartt,  the  Covatrt  Bot.  Phih' 
delphia  :  J^  Crissy.     1825.     I81110.  pp.  191. 

This  Tdlame  is  a  speciroen  ofcompilation  for  joTenile  readen,  wUeb 
does  eredit  to  its  author  and  publishers.  The  matter  and  the  style  of 
the  whole,  are  decidedly  superior;  and  both  efiectoally  eondoci ve  to  whtf 
seems  to  be  the  main  design  of  the  work-— to  cultivate  and  cherish  aa 
eariy  taste  for  useful  reading,  in  conjunction  with  the  fonnatioii  of  good 
principles.— R« 

RjLLo  Lbarnino  to  Read,  or  Easy  Stories  for  Toang  Cbildfeo. 
By  the  Author  of  the  Little  Scholar  Learoiog  to  Talk.  Boston  :  John 
Allen  d&  Co.  1835.     18mo.  pp.  180. 

This  is  a  course  of  reading  lessons  for  children  in  families  ;  but  w« 
see  no  reason  why  it  might  not  serve  a  valuable  purpose  for  the  youDisr 
classes  of  our  schools.  The  sentiments  are  childlike,  while  the  Uuh 
guage  is  mature  ;  a  principle  on  which  the  author  strongly  insists  that  al 
children's  books  should  be  written.  We  are  much  pleased  with  the  qar* 
it  and  style  of  the  work,  and  scarcely  less  so  with  its  large  and  beaoiiAl 
type,  good  paper,  and  excellent  engraTings* 

The  Young  Gentleman's  LiSBARr.  A  Repository  of  iiaeU 
and  Entertaining  Knowledge.  Designed  to  Form  the  Taste,  aid 
Improve  the  Intellectual  Powers,  as  well  as  to  Furnish  a  Fund  of 
Rational  Entertainment.  Philadelphia :  Crissy,  Waldie  d&  Co.  1815^ 
l2mo.  pp.  336. 


The  design  of  this  volume  is,  to  present  such  practical  views 
ing  the  development  of  character,  intellectual  and  moral,  as  are 
to  the  situation  of  young  gentlemen  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  imM 
and  respectable  members  of  society.  The  contents  of  the  volume  ait 
drawn,  in  part,  from  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  essays  of  dii- 
tinguished  writers,  and  partly  from  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  ar 
thentic  and  fictitious  narrative.  A  pure  and  elevated  morality 
the  whole  work  ;  and  the  valuable  matter  of  the  extracts  is  welli 
ed  by  an  appropriate  and  elegant  style.  The  execution  of  the  woik  ii 
exceedingly  neat  and  attractive ;  and  we  hardly  know  of  a  voiumeio  wtl 
suited  for  a  present  to  young  relatives  and  friends.  It  seems  adapted  Ii 
exert  the  best  effects  on  sentiment  and  taste.  When  we  advert  to  ib* 
invaluable  results  attendant  on  the  diffusion  of  books  such  as  this,  thrpa^ 
our  wide-spread  community,  we  cannot  but  recommend  their  eompOn* 
and  publishers  as  general  benefactors.  — R. 
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THE  WORD  'PRACTICAL.' 

Wb  have  seldom  met  with  such  various  applications  of  a 
term  in  common  use,  as  of  the  word  practical.  Some  braochei 
of  knowledge  are  deemed  practical  by  one  class  of  peraons,  and 
others  by  their  opponents.  The  same  book,  or  chapter,  or 
article  which  one  regards  as  highly  practical,  is  considered  by 
another  as  mere  uselesg  theory. 

Id  this,  as  in  a  multitude  of  similar  cases,  the  difiereocc 
■eems  to  arise  from  the  different  points  of  view  from  which  the 
subject  or  the  work  is  contemplated ;  and  contending  champi- 
ons would  oflen  adopt  similar  opinions,  if  they  would  bat 
change  their  position,  and  look  each  at  his  neighbor's  side  of 
the  shield  whose  color  is  in  debate.  The  effect  of  more  or  leas 
familiarity  with  a  subject,  is  precisely  like  that  of  distance  In 
the  material  world.  The  same  scene  which  seems  to  one  who 
is  far  removed,  like  faint  outlines  in  the  sky,  is  discerned  in  all 
its  points  and  colors  by  one  who  is  near.  The  tracings  of  a 
landscape,  ot  the  outline  of  a  figure,  which  appear  to  an  un- 
practised eye  to  have  no  distinctness  even  of  form,  convey  to 
the  mind  of  an  artist  distinct  images  of  beauty,  which  he  can 
copy  without  hesitation. 

Bat  setting  aude  all  these  analogies,  which  pbrenolo^sts  do 
not  scruple  to  trace  to  an  organ  of  comparison  —  which  they 
say  is  predominant  among  the  visible  organs  of  the  mind  —  let 
OS  endeavor  to  effect  this  interchange  of  position  among  some 
rlassni  of  readers,  at  least  so  far  that  they  may  cease  to  wonder 
at  each  other,  and  at  some  works  and  essays  which  claim  to  be 


IM  Il$  various  Applicatiom, 

You,  my  rricnd,  arc  accustomed  to  think  chiefly  of  the  ordi- 
iiiiry  wuiittf  and  duties  of  hfe,  and  its  necessary  occupations, 
and  of  ihfMo  ohjocts,  and  those  plans,  and  those  arts  which 
c'.dhdihulc*  directly  to  human  comfort  and  improvement.  Hence 
nolhiiiji^  iipprarH  to  you  practical  which  has  not  a  direct  bearing 
III!  Miiiim  objcH*t  of  importance,  or  which  does  not  produce  a 
viNilil(>  r«*Null.  You  arc  ready  to  reproach  as  idlers,  or  despise 
Hi  (lit'ciiiiiTH,  tlioNo  who  speculate  on  the  principles  of  action, 
fir  ulio  c>ii(lru\or  to  oombinc  facts  into  a  theory,  or  to  reduce 
obMi'ixiilicmM  t«>  iixioniti.  You  will,  perhaps,  consider  a  work 
whit  li  irrnts  of  (irst  principles,  as  only  fit  for  visionaries;  and 
lliink  iin  iirlirlo  which  ni tempts  to  explain  the  philosophy  oi 
odihiilion,  as  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  reader,  or  the  pains 
<«l  a  uiitor.  Above  all,  porhaps,  you  will  consider  it  useless, 
il  not  ndioulons,  to  oxaminoor  discuss  the  nature  of  the  human 
inin«l.  in  oidrr  to  asot^rtain  how  a  branch  of  knowledge  should 
Iv  t.Auiihi,  OI  Itow  tho  faults  of  a  child  should  Lie  corrected.  It 
«>rt^  ,  \on  invm  to  \o«.  a*  it  has  to  others,  a  mere  waste  ol 
ti.>N\  ;n\  iiHtioAt:on  of  un^Mmdncss.  and  an  almost  certain  source 

*^n  tho  ot*:or  Sftn«l.  a  Si^ok  of  oiKviions  a?  to  ihc  manner  of 
iNMv'u*M»nij  :\  ^^'^^\yK  t^r  •iiscvj\l;n:n5  a  rh:ld.  a  «>et  of  lessons  to 
Iv  ',Ai rtiN-i  ana  ivfy>atcsi  —  afovc  alt.  a  colW!CikMi  of  qacsboos 
*•>,;  ,^Mxn«^r»..  « :^»oh  « i*^  jfnA'M  NMh  ti'C  t«»rbc«-  axKl  lise  popil 
fiNM.^  ^^•ryt'J^v  nj^.  a*  rf!<vina:  *  a*  ir»c  )ii»e«  <ti~  a  T»ii«-aT.  is  is 

*••'  '  }\K'>H  f*<''c  \v,  /i  •/?,*.>-'/».  —  nrrhfiTts  vrin  wonkl  sav.  ti»e  oolv 

-  ■         •  .  ■ 

Kt»s»  .^i  Ti>Mri^^f«Nr  ir  Tv^ti^-^n*'*^  T.-^  f»^iirfiT«."W:  «  hich  can  be  called 
l^.ts  »s".i      J\v  :^«x  »^>|^«,v^  v«-»r  ^«lm1»!f  nans:  vrs  and  examples 

'k,    ,A,v...sx.sN^       ,Mv  «»,'.  IV  fiN^-ji  t  TbM^snnr  iT»«».Tn«L'  and 

\    ^t%      ««^,     u^      n,»      J.>jfV\^\       '^     .'t.^'T  1     :  hf    Vf|l|Vf    PfT  TUe 

p*  '.    ,.mI.o  ,x    ..I    .\^,    ii,.K^,v  ir  th.  r    n^rtTv^   mar*   nod  m 
,v.    K«.vK.      ,\..    ..„  ,  ,,f,  ^5^   ^    ,,^.   j.,j^.    ,y  ihi?  ••nrt.nav 
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his  objects,  and  to  avail  himself  of  every  circumstance  which 
may  best  secure  his  purposes?  If,  indeed,  the  only  object  be 
to  reach  a  given  point  in  the  shortest  route,  without  regard  to 
anything  else,  this  may  be  a  useful,  and  in  some  cases  is  the 
necessary  course.  But  even  in  these  circumstances,  one  19 
sometimes  sadly  deceived,  because  the  situation,  and  views, 
and  habits  of  another  traveller,  or  the  writer  of  a  guide  book, 
may  be  essentially  diflferent  from  those  of  the  individual  who 
consults  him ;  the  observation  may  have  been  made  at  a  dif- 
ferent season  of  the  year,  or  may  have  been  adapted  to  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  persons ;  and  the  error  may  not  be  such  as  can 
be  discovered  without  that  general  knowledge  of  the  country 
which  nothing  but  maps  and  a  geographical  description  cao 
give  to  a  stranger.  We  have  ourselves  been  egregiously  de- 
ceived, and  seriously  disappointed  in  this  way. 

Such  it  seems  to  ns  is  the  situation  of  one  who  means  not 
only  to  examine,  but  to  regulate  and  govern  the  mind  of  a 
child,  or  the  mass  of  intellect  and  feeling  in  a  school.  The 
road  book  will  indeed  point  out  every  step  which  some  pre- 
vious explorer  has  taken,  and  it  may  lead  to  a  similar  result. 
But  in  order  to  serve  this  purpose  at  all,  the  directions  must 
be  founded  on  experience  so  extensive  as  to  embrace  every 
class  and  variety  of  mind ;  they  must  be  multiplied  to  an  ex- 
tent almost  without  limit,  and  they  must  be  selected  and 
ada{Aed,  with  peculiar  skill,  to  the  various  minds  to  be  managed. 
If  they  are  brief  and  invariable,  they  are  quite  as  likely  to  lead 
you  astray  in  the  circumstances  to  which  you  attempt  to  appl j 
tbem»  as  the  directions  for  crossing  the  Alps  in  summer  to  de- 
ceive the  traveller  who  should  attempt  to  pass  them  in  th^ 
winter. 

In  short,  while  the  road  book,  or  the  traveller's  journal  may 
assist  very  much,  and  while  the  records  and  the  directions  at 
experience  may  furnish  important  aid  to  the  educator,  both 
must  rely,  not  on  the  naked  facts  presented  to  them,  but  on 
general  principles  derived  from  them,  and  applied  with  great 
care  and  caution  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Is  it  not  important,  then,  that  this 'course  should  be  adopted 
by  those  who  attempt  to  be  guides  to  others,  or  tp  furnish 
works  which  are  intended  to  assist  them  in  the  most  difficult 
of  all  investigations,  the  most  intricate  of  all  sciences?  Will 
it  not  be,  in  the  result,  the  most  practical  plan? 

We  will  only  introduce  one  more  illustration  of  our  views, 
by  inquiring  what  is  the  course  most  likely  to  lead  to  the  best 
iMiMgmMDt  .of  the  human  frame,  in  health  or  in  sickness? 
ft  ito  eufliiM  a  lUI  aocount  of  one  constitution,  or  the  dis- 
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JtBses  of  a  single  individual,  and  the  directions  founded  upon 
them  ?  Or  is  it  to  give  general  principles,  founded  upon  the 
structure  and  changes  of  the  system,  and  derived  from  extensive 
observations?  The  first  course  is  denounced  by  most  men  as 
dangerous  quackery ;  and  who  is  there  that  has  not,  in  one 
form  or  another,  seen  or  felt  its  evils  ?  Who  has  not,  in  his  recol- 
lection, anecdotes  on  this  subject,  which  involve  the  most  ludi- 
crous blunders,  as  well  as  the  most  serious  results  ?*  What 
work  on  medicine  will  be  the  most  truly  practical,  one  which 
describes  particular  cases,  or  one  which  inculcates,  in  a  simple 
manner,  general  principles  ? 

We  must  reserve  our  remarks  to  another  class  of  readers 
and  writers  on  education,  for  a  future  occasion. 


(From  the  Boilon  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.) 
FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

It  was  remarked  by  Spurzbeim,  that  in  no  country  which  be 
had  visited,  had  he  seen  the  women  look  so  pale,  languid  and 
feeble,  as  in  this ;  and  he  attributed  it  to  the  small  amount  of 
exercise  which  they  took.  When  he  made  this  remark,  he 
referred  particularly  to  those  who  resided  in  the  cities  of 
Boston  and  New  York.  He  had  at  this  time  had  but  little 
opportunity  to  extend  his  observation  into  the  interior. — I  think 
we  can  all  attest  to  the  truth  of  the  observation.  I  beard  an 
eminent  physician  say,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  a  few  years  since, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  would  soon  become  mentally 
and  physically  an  imbecile  race,  unless  the  young  men  selected 
their  wives  from  the  country ;  for,  so  far  as  his  observation  ex- 
tended, three  fourths  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  higher  circles  of 
society  had  curvature  of  the  spine,or  some  other  chronic  disease, 
which  would  make  them  invalids  for  life.  No  one  would  doubt 
that  the  Doctor  has  had  an  abundant  field  for  observation,  or 

*  We  cannot  withhold  a  caie  in  point,  thoush  it  maj  appear  inoonaiatent  with 
cravity.  An  inexperienced  practitioner  is  aaid  to  have  attended  a  patient  in 
rcvKr,  who  outrun  his  expectations  in  recovering,  and  unexpectedly  demanded 
ham  and  porter  to  recruit  his  wasted  strength.  It  was  refused  with  horror  by 
the  physician,  but  was  uken  by  the  patient;  and  as  the  fever  was  broken  up, 
it  proved  the  means  of  his  rapid  restoration  to  strength.  It  was  established  in 
the  mind  of  the  attendant  as  a  certain  cure  (or  fever.  He  accordingly  adminie- 
tervd  it  to  a  plethoric  patient  in  the  first  stages  of  iever,  and  was  aatoDished  at 
his  death.  His  final  memorandum  was  said  to  bo, '  Ham  and  porter  in  fever — 
ceruin  euro  for  a  Frenchman,  certain  death  to  a  Dutchman.'  So  much  fbr  frmC" 
'-' itrsclioiM  without  prineiples. 
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Would  be  inclined  to  queitioo  hia  veracity,  were  bis  name  an- 
nounced. 

I  lliink  the  nbserTalirm  of  every  man  will  convince  liim  that 
there  is  somtfthing  radically  wrong  in  the  present  lyiteni  erf 
education  amung  young  ladies.  Their  physical  condition  doea 
not  receive  from  parents  or  teachers  that  consideration  whieb 
it  deserves,  it  is  in  early  life,  while  they  are  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  their  parents  and  teachers,  that  the  seeds  of  those  dis- 
eases ere  sown,  which  are  to  make  them  ever  after  miserably. 
It  is  while  young  that  their  constitutions  are  invigorated  and 
strengthened,  or  weakened  and  destroyed.  What  is  the  courae 
pursued  by  many  parents  in  this  city,  in  educating  their  daugh' 
ters?  They  are  sent  to  school  when  they  are  three  or  four 
years  old,  confined  there  for  hours  together  in  one  posilioo, 
and  when  iheyare  released  for  the  day,  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  play  like  (he  boys,  they  must  return  home  and  be  confined 
to  a  H'arm  nursery  till  the  time  aguin  arrives  for  them  lo  go  to 
school.  This  is  the  course  for  a  few  years,  and  during  thia 
period  they  have  very  liltle  time  for  relaxation.  By  and  by 
their  forms  begin  lo  be  developed  —  ihey  are  getting  to  be 
young  ladies,  that  is,  9  or  10  years  of  age;  —  their  mothen 
begin  to  think  of  their  future  appearance  in  the  world  ;  theii 
forms  must  receive  some  attentitm ;  nnd  tJieir  skins  must  be 
kept  fair;  and  they  must  learn  a  little  French,  Latin,  Music, 
Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  and  a  variety 
uf  other  important  sciences  —  and  all  at  once  —  for  at  14  or  16 
they  must  finish  their  education,  and  be  brought  out. 

Accordingly  their  bodies  are  encased  in  whalebone,  their 
faces  are  veiled  if  they  venture  into  the  open  air,  and  th«r 
heads  crowded  with  such  a  variety  of  studies,  that  it  is  impoi- 
Bible  for  them  to  understand  any  of  them,  I  do  not  think  thia 
an  over-drawn  picture.  At  any  rate  it  is  drawn  from  facts 
which,  if  not  very  common,  have  come  under  my  own  obser- 
vation. If  sued  a  course  as  this  does  not  destroy  both  the 
physical  and  mental  powers  of  all  who  come  under  its  disci- 

Eline,  it  is  because  they  are  both  originally  strong.  It  must  at 
last  relax  and  weaken  the  most  robust  body  and  vigorous  in- 
tellect. My  opinion  is,  that  no  man  or  woman  can  have  a 
calm  and  powerful  intellect,  capable  of  effecting  great  things, 
who  has  not  a  sound  body.  In  bet  I  will  go  farther,  and  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  or  woman  is  capable  of  cob- 
docling  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  or  of  managing  a  family «. 
who  hofl  not  a  sound  body.  What  are  the  physical  effecto 
produced  by  a  want  of  eiercise  in  the  open  air  —  by  long  coo- 
fineioent  to  a  school  room — by  ill-T«ntilated  aleeping  room, 
9« 
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tight  lacingy  and  over  mental  excitemeDt  ?  They  are  a  morbid 
growth  ol  the  body,  a  narrow,  contracted  chest,  flaccid  muscles, 
curvature  of  the  spine,  indigestion,  nervous  irritability,  and  the 
development  of  tubercles.  Any  one  of  these  difficulties  is 
enough  to  excite  the  imagination,  sour  the  temper,  vitiate  the 
taste,  distort  the  judgment,  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  the 
naturally  best  child  in  existence.  It  may  be  said  that  parents 
desire  to  have  their  daughters  beautiful,  healthy  and  accom- 
plished. This  is  unquestionably  true,  and  yet  they  take  the 
very  means  to  make  them  the  opposite.  Now  this  must  be 
the  result  of  ignorance  —  or  else  their  ideas  of  beauty  and  io- 
telligence  consist  in  a  pale  face,  a  languid  and  sickly  body,  and 
a  distorted  mind.  If  it  arises  from  ignorance,  they  should  be 
enlightened ;  if  from  false  ideas  of  beauty  and  intelligence,  their 
taste  should  Ite  changed. 

I  think  that  there  are  five  great  faults  in  the  present  system 
of  educating  young  ladies.  1.  They  are  sent  to  school  too 
young.  2.  They  are  not  allowed  to  take  sufficient  active  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air.  3.  They  are  compelled  to  study  too 
many  hours  in  a  day.  4.  They  engage  in  too  many  studies  at 
one  time.  5.  They  finish  their  education  too  young — or,  in 
other  words,  they  are  introduced  into  society  at  a  time  when 
they  are  best  fitted  for  study.  The  idea  of  sending  a  child,  at 
two,  three,  or  even  four  years  of  age  to  school,  where  it  is  con- 
fined, in  a  close,  heated  and  impure  atmosphere,  for  four  or  six 
hours  in  a  day,  and  this  the  year  round,  is  indeed  ridiculous. 
If  children  are  sent  to  school  at  that  age  for  three  months,  and 
are  then  allowed  a  vacation  of  three  months,  as  children  in  the 
country  are,  perhaps  their  constitutions  would  not  sufier. 
This  desire  of  having  learned  children,  exhibits  a  kind  of  van- 
ity, which  is  to  me  extremely  painful,  for  it  leads  to  sickness 
and  distress. 

We  may  sometimes  obtain  correct  ideas  of  the  taste  and 
wisdom  of  parents,  in  the  education  of  their  children.,  by  ob- 
serving the  management  of  those  schools  which  are  the  most 
popular.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  regulation  of  a  young 
ladies'  boarding  school  in  this  vicinity,  which  has  acquired  a 
great  reputation.  In  fact,  such  has  been  its  popularity,  that 
they  could  not  take  all  the  young  ladies  that  have  applied.  It 
will  be  seen  that  exercise  does  not  enter  into  the  requirements. 
Rise  at  5  in  the  morning,  wash,  and  prepare  their  rooms. 
Breakfast  at  6.  After  breakfast,  get  their  lessons.  Go  to 
school  room  at  8 — remain  there  till  12.  Dine  at  1-2  past  12* 
After  dinner,  get  their  lessons.  Go  to  school  at  2 — remain 
there  till  5.    From  5  to  7,  they  can  do  what  they  choose :  aome 
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of  them  take  ihort.walka,  arm  in  arm :  but  most  of  them  re* 
Diaiii  in  tbeir  rooms.  At '7,  commence  Btudy  again.  /  t  9( 
retire.  I  will  leave  jrou  to  judge  of  the  ruint'us  consequence! 
of  such  a  diiciplioe.  A  celebrated  physician  says  —  1  lately 
visited,  in  a  Isrge  town,  a  boarding  school  containing  forty 
girls,  and  leaiot,  un  accurate  inquiry,  that  there  was  not  one 
of  the  girls,  who  had  been  at  the  school  two  years,  ihat  was 
not  Diore  or  less  crooked.  His  patient  was  in  this  predica- 
ment, and  all  her  companions  were  pallid,  sallow  and  listless. 
This  school  was  very  popular,  and  the  lady  who  had  charge  of 
it  was  considered  by  the  fashionable  as  possessing  all  the  higher 
qualifications  of  a  teacher.  I  could  give  other  examples  which 
would  go  still  fariher  to  prove  that  parents  in  general  have  no 
just  ideas  of  the  importance  of  exercise.  For  if  they  had,  they 
would  never  patronize  those  schools  where  it  was  entirely 
neglected  —  where,  in  fact,  it  was  not  one  of  the  requirements. 

Young  ladies  are  required  to  study  loo  many  hours  in  a  day. 
Six  hours  in  a  day  of  close  study  arc  enough  for  any  one.  One 
can  learn  as  much  in  that  lime,  if  her  mind  is  engaged,  as  ihe 
can  in  ten  hours.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  young  ladies 
should  confine  themselves  fur  six  successive  hours  to  close  and 
unremitting  study,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  any  young  person 
ahould  study  more  ihen  an  hour,  or  at  most  two,  without  taking 
a  little  exercise,  either  in  the  house  or  in  the  open  air.  The 
mind  requires  frequent  relaxation,  as  much  as  the  muscles  do. 
The  arm  cannot  be  held  in  one  position  more  than  a  few  min- 
ates,  without  fatiguing  the  muscles  that  are  brought  into  ex- 
ercise; but  by  a  moment's  relaxation,  that  position  can  be 
resumed. 

Dr  Beddoes,  an  experienced  English  physician,  says  that 
children  should  never  be  confined  to  their  books  more  than  an 
hour  at  a  lime,  and  that  ihose  children  within  his  knowledge 
that  had  not  been  confined  longer  than  this  at  once,  made  the 
most  rapid  progress  in  their  studies,  lelt  the  deepest  interest 
in  their  books,  and  retained  their  acquisitions  more  firmly  thab 
those  who  were  confined  for  several  hours. 

Young  ladies  engage  in  too  many  studies  at  one  time.  It 
is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  for  a  young  tady  to  engage  in 
five  or  six  different  branches  of  science  at  once.  It  is  a  com- 
mon, and  I  think  a  true  saying,  that  a 'jack  at  all  tradea  is 
good  at  none  ;*  and  I  feel  sure  thai  a  yonng  lady  who  recites 
in  French,  Latin,  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Music, 
every  day,  cannot  understand  what  she  learns.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  perfection  of  education  to  learn  to  concentrate  all 
tbe  powers  and  fiienltiea  of  the  mind  apon  one  subject,  until 
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that  18  perfectly  anderstood.  If  ar  young  lady  eomnieoces  the 
study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  pursues  it  to  the  ezclusioo  of 
all  other  studies^  she  not  only  retains  what  she  learns,  but  she 
reflects  upon  the  facts  which  she  has  collected  during  hef 
hours  of  relaxation— -and  in  a  short  lime  hef  whole  soot  wiH 
be  engaged  in  it.  If  I  wished  to  travel  to  New  York,  and 
went  as  far  as  Dedhain  the  first  day,  then  turned  and  went  to 
Cambridge  the  next,  and  to  Nahant  the  third,  t  might  possitrfy 
know  something  of  those  places,  but  there  would  be  a  poor 
prospect  of  my  ever  arriving  at  New  York.  So  if  I  wish  to 
obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  any  one  science,  and  study  that 
one  hour  in  a  day,  then  engage  in  the  study  of  other  sciences 
not  connected  with  the  one  in  which  I  wish  to  perfect  myself, 
I  may  know  something  of  all  these  sciences  when  my  time  of 
study  has  expired,  but  I  shall  not  have  accomplished  my  ob- 
ject. Let  a  young  lady  commence  her  studies,  and  conflne 
herself  to  one,  or  at  most  two  books  at  one  time,  and  if  she 
does  not  finish  her  education  too  carlv  in  life,  she  will  have 
laid  up  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge,  a  fund  from  which  she  can 
ever  after  draw  the  richest  draughts  of  enjoyment. 

But  ladies  finish  their  education  too  early  in  life.  In  Eng- 
land, young  ladies  do  not  finish  their  education  till  they  are 
twenty  years  of  age,  or  more — and  they  are  not  introduced 
into  society  till  this  time.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  are 
generally  well  educated.  But  in  this  country,  young  ladies  are 
considered  educated  and  marriageable  at  a  much  earlier  age. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  well  educated, 
for  they  have  not  the  time,  and  their  judgments  are  not  suffi. 
ciently  matured  to  understand  all  they  should  learn.  I  con- 
sider this  forcing  young  ladies  into  society,  a  most  baneful 
practice.  It  is  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger.  For  exam- 
ple, a  young  lady,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  is  introduced 
into  society.  She  is  beautiful,  and  perhaps  rich.  She  is  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  admirers,  and  all  her  ideas  are 
absorbed  in  one.  To  obtain  a  husband  is  now  her  object  — 
study  is  at  an  end  —  her  judgment  is  not  matured  —  and  she 
forms  her  opinions  of  gentlemen  by  their  external  appearance. 
She  certainly  runs  the  risk  of  being  deceived ;  but  if  she  is  not 
•—if  she  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  good  husband,  she  is  ill  pre- 
pared to  take  charge  of  a  family,  or  to  make  him  happy. 

I  should  like  to  pursue  this  inquirv  still  farther,  but  have 
time  only  to  throw  together  these  few  loose  ideas.  I  cannot, 
however,  leave  it  without  calling  attention  to  a  young  ladies* 
school  in  this  city,  really  deserving  of  notice.  The  young 
ladies  board  with  the  teacher,  with  whom  they  are  upon  the 
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most  bmilkr  terms.  They  rise  at  6,  and  attend  prayers. 
Bfeakfiut  at  1-4  before  7.  Thej  then  go  to  their  own  rooms, 
make  their  beds  and  prepare  their  wardrobes.  AHer  they  have 
done  this,  they  are  required  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air 
for  hair  an  hour  or  more;  not,  however,  without  an  object,  for 
they  are  generally  required  to  go  and  see  some  object  of  charily, 
or  visit  some  curiosity.  At  9,  the  classes  are  called  together. 
They  have  no  exercise  which  requires  them  to  sit  in  one  posi- 
tion more  than  half  an  hour.  At  12,  they  have  some  exer- 
cise in  the  house.  At  1-S  past  1,  dress  Tor  dinner,  end  dine  at 
2.  At  3,  they  have  a  lesson  in  music,  needle-work  or  drawing. 
From  1-2  past  4  to  6,  take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Tea  at  6. 
From  1-3  past  6  till  6,  study.  Now  take  a  little  exercise  about 
the  house.  From  this  time  till  d,  some  one  of  them  lakes  a 
book  and  reads,  while  the  rest  sit  round  the  table  and  work. 
Retire  at  1-4  before  10.  They  are  not  aHowed  to  attend  par- 
ties or  balk.  Their  food  is  of  the  most  simple  kind.  They 
are  never  allowed  a  fire  in  their  rooms,  and  they  are  required 
to  sleep  with  the  door  of  their  steeping  rooms  open.  They 
steep  on  hair  matresses  and  hair  pillows.  This  school  has  been 
in  operation  four  yeors.  During  the  whole  time,  the  average 
number  of  scholars  has  been  fifteen.  There  baa  been  only  one 
case  during  this  period,  that  required  the  attendance  of  a  phy- 
sician. There  has  been  no  case  of  diseased  spine.  Several 
have  come  there  in  feeble  health,  and  improved  while  under  its 
diacipline.  P. 
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ERRORS  IN  FHTSICAL  BDUCATION. 

The  following  extracts  which  bear  with  great  force  on  the 
physical  management  of  children  of  both  sexes,  are  from  '  A 
treatise  on  Pulmonary  Consumption ;  comprehending  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes,  nature,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  tubercu- 
lous and  scrofulous  diseases  in  general,  by  James  Clark,  M.  D., 
F.  R..  S."  The  work  in  question  has  a  huh  reputation,  and  the 
opioions  it  inculcates  are  entitled  to  our  full  confidence. 

In  regard  to  the  management  and  early  confinement  of  boys, 
Dr  Clark  remarks  as  follows. 

'No  child  shoald  be  condemned  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  in  the  ckm  ■partments  of  a  crowded  scbmil,  until  he  has 
Utained  his  ninth  year  at  least. 
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'  The  period  of  coofinement  in  schools  is  maob  too  loog  for  tbe 
health  of  all  children,  and  might  be  abridged  not  only  without  detri- 
ment, but  with  advantage  to  their  instruction.  The  young  mind  b 
easily  wearied ;  and  it  is  not  sufficiently  considered  that  the  defeW 
oproent  of  the  intellectual  powers  ought  for  a  time  to  giTe  way,  in 
delicate  children,  to  the  physical  improvement  of  the  general  system. 

*  The  situation  and  construction  of  the  school  house  should  be 
free  from  all  the  objections  which  I  ha? e  already  pointed  out  when 
noticing  the  causes  of  unhealthiness  in  country  residences.' 

The  following  are  some  of  the  points  alluded  to  by  Dr 
Clark : 

Houses,  he  says,  should  not  be  built  in  low,  coofioed  siUia- 
tions,  nor  too  near  water,  especially  when  stagnant ;  and  still 
less,  near  marshes.  Neither  should  a  house  be  too  closdy  sur- 
rounded by  trees  or  shrubs.  The  atmosphere  of  a  building 
overhung  by  trees,  or  surrounded  by  a  thick  shrubbery,  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  constant  humidity,  except  in  the  driest  weather ; 
and  the  health  of  the  inmates  rarely  fails  to  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. 

It  would  be  weU  if  architects  were  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  which  contribute  most  essen- 
tially to  the  salubrity  of  habitations,  as  regards  the  site,  the  ex- 
posure, the  drainage,  and  the  size  and  disposition  of  tbe  rooms. 
In  many  houses,  in  other  respects  well  proportioned  and  ar- 
ranged, the  want  of  height  in  the  bed  rooms  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
the  cause  of  much  ill  health.     Dr  C.  thus  continues : 

'  School  rooms  ought  to  be  large  and  lofty,  so  as  to  admit  of  firee 
ventilation  without  the  risk  of  exposure  to  currents  of  cold  air.  Tbe 
impure  atmosphere  which  too  commonly  prevails  in  schools  is  an 
unfailing  source  of  injury  to  health. 

*'  During  the  first  years  of  education,  children  should  be  allowed 
a  little  relaxation  and  play  in  the  open  air,  when  the  weather  per- 
mits,  at  intervals  during  the  school  hours. 

*  At  no  period  of  youth  should  education  be  pushed  beyond  its  pro* 
per  limits,  or  the  mind  be  worked  above  its  powers.  The  welfare  of 
the  pupil  demands  the  observance  of  this  rule  on  the  part  of  the 
master  as  well  as  the  parents,  more  especially  when  the  child  belongs 
to  that  class  of  strumous  (scrofulous)  children,  whose  intellects  are 
preternaturally  acute.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  are  generally 
the  pupils  selected  by  the  master  to  do  credit  to  his  establishment ; 
every  means  are  taken  to  encourage  this  premature  manifestation 
of  mind,  and  to  stimulate  the  child  to  renewed  exertions.  Thus 
the  health  is  enfeebled,  and  even  life  is  often  sacrificed  at  a  period 
of  brilliant  promise,  when  the  hopes  of  friends  are  buoyed  up  by 
fallacious  expectations,  which  a  more  rational  system  of  educatioa 
might  have  realized. 
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*  In  some  cases,  the  mischief  resaJting  from  this  cause  makes  its 
appearance  at  an  earlj  age ;  in  other  instances  not  till  towards  the 
period  of  puberty.  '^I  have  met  with  many  distressing  examples  of 
young  men,  who  after  years  of  close  application  at  school,  had  en* 
tered  upon  their  studies  at  the  university  with  the  same  unabated 
zeal,  but  who  were  soon  compelled,  by  the  sudden  failure  of  their 
health,  to  abandon  their  literary  pursuits  and  the  prospects  which 
they  had  in  view  with  their  constitutions  permanently  injured." 

*  No  subject,  I  am  persuaded,  calls  more  urgently  for  the  attention 
of  parents  than  the  education  of  their  children,  both  intellectual  and 
physical.  However  laudable  may  be  their  desire  to  see  the  minds  of 
their  offspring  early  and  highly  cultivated,  it  should  be  checked  by 
the  knowledge  that  this  object  can,  in  many  cases,  be  attained  only 
by  the  sacrifice  of  health ;  and  too  often,  not  without  the  loss  of  life. 
^*  The  time  is  not  perhaps  far  distant,"  says  Dr  Beddoes,  "  when  pa- 
rents will  discover  that  the  best  method  of  cultivating  the  under- 
standing, provides  at  the  same  time  most  effectually  for  robustness 
of  constitution."  ' 

Dr  C.'s  remarks  on  the  management  of  girls,  and  on  the  evils 
often  connected  with  boarding  schools,  are  no  less  pertinent ;  ^ 
and  though  primarily  made  in  reference  to  the  state  of  thinss 
in  Great  Britain,  are  nevertheless  in  no  small  degree  applicable 
to  that  of  our  own  country. 

'  At  a  period  of  life  when  the  development  of  the  system  de- 
mands the  most  judicious  management,  young  girls  are  sent  to 
school  when  almost  the  only  object  which  appears  to  claim  consid- 
eration is  the  amount  of  mental  impiovement,  or  rather  the  variety 
of  accomplishments  with  which  they  can  be  stored.  At  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  the  pupil  is  set  down  to  music  or  the  drawing 
table,  where  she  remains,  often  in  a  constrained  position,  in  a  cold 
room,  till  the  whole  frame,  and  more  especially  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, become  chilled.  The  brief  relaxation,  during  the  short  space 
allowed  for  meals  and  the  formal  walk,  is  insufficient  to  restore  the 
natural  warmth  of  the  extremities;  and  it  often  happens  that  girls 
are  allowed  to  retire  to  bed  with  their  feet  so  cold  as  frequently  to 
prevent  sleep  for  hours.  A  delicate  girl  submitted  to  such  a  disci^ 
^  pline  cannot  escape  disease. 

'  While  school  boys  have  the  advantage  of  a  play  ground,  or  enjoy 
their  recreation  at  pleasure  in  the  open  fields,  the  unfortunate  in- 
mates of  a  female  boarding  school  are  only  permitted  to  walk  along 
the  footpaths  in  pairs,  in  stiff  and  monotonous  formality,  resembling, 
as  Dr  Beddoes  justly  remarks,  a  funeral  procession.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities  and  those  which 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  support  ot  the  trunk,  are  rarely  called 
into  active  play.  They  do  not  acquire  strength  as  the  body  increases 
in  stature ;  they  remain  weak  and  unequal  to  the  task  of  supporting 
the  trunk  in  an  erect  posture,  a  curved  state  of  the  spine  is  generally 
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the  consequence ;  and  this,  bj  altering  the  natoril  poehioa  md 
form  of  the  trunk,  renders  the  respiratory  movements  imperfeel ;  thi 
capacity  of  the  chest  is  diminished,  and  the  lunffs  are  conaeqtMBtly 
more  liable  to  congestion,  and  their  diseases  which  are  its  coms- 
quences. 

'  While  the  natural  form  and  proportions  of  the  body  are  thus 
destroyed,  the  health  generally  suffers  in  a  remarkable  maonor. 
This  is  generally  manifested  by  the  paleness  of  the  countenance,  bf 
a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  by  a  dry  coarse  skin,  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  and  other  indications  of  deteriorated  health.  !■ 
short,  almost  all  the  requisites  for  the  production  of  scrofula  may  be 
found  in  female  boarding  schools,  where  the  system  I  have  described 
is  pursued. 

'  There  are  many  exceptions  to  this  system  of  boarding  school  dis» 
cipline,  and  the  number  would  no  doubt  be  greatly  increased  if  the 
conductors  were  aware  of  one  half  of  the  extent  of  the  injarioas 
effects  it  produces.  In  the  establishments  to  which  I  allude,  as 
being  conducted  on  more  rational  principles,  the  cnltivatioD  of  the 
mind  and  the  acquirement  of  the  various  female  accomplbhments 
are  not  the  only  objects  aimed  at ;  the  heaHh  of  the  girls  forms,  as  it 
ought,  the  first  and  paramount  consideration.  The  time  devoted  lo 
daily  study  by  the  present  system  should  be  greatly  abridged,  and 
that  allowed  for  exercise  augmented  in  proportion:  the  exertioB 
should  also  be  such  as  to  call  into  action  every  muscle  of  the  body.' 


EMULATION. 

(Bztimctad  fttmi  *  Dwight*!  Deeiiloiw.*) 


On  the  disputed  question  of  the  use  of  personal  rivalry  as  a 
motive,  constant  appeals  are  made  to  the  testimony  and  deci- 
sions of  experienced  instructors.  We  deem  it  our  duty,  in  thb 
Tiew,  to  present  the  opinion  of  one  who  was  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  instructors  of  his 
day,  and  who  was  for  some  time  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  first 
literary  institutions  of  our  country. 

*  It  has  been  the  universal  custom  in  schools  of  all  ranks,  of  aB 
characters,  and  of  all  countries,  to  encourage  youth  by  emulatioo. 
As  we  find  this  course  practised  in  the  schools  of  Christian  conn* 
tries,  and  followed  by  sober  men,  it  might  seem  to  be  the  natural 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  dictate  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
This,  however,  is  not  decisive  of  its  value  or  propriety ;  nor  would 
I  form  a  decision  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  without  aa 
examination  of  it  myself. 
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'Experteiic«^*ill  enable  us  to  determine  whether  emulation  in 
achools  is  capable  of  producin;;  aliention  to  study,  ot>edience  and 
iodu^lry :  but  to  fix  its  moral  chiiracler,  we  must  judge  of  it  by  the 
perfect  rule  of  the  scriptures.  And  when  viewed  in  this  light,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  nature  and  tendency,  li  is  the  duly  of  every 
man  to  act  from  the  best  motives.  And  no  motire  should  be  obeyed 
or  presented,  which  is  not  good. 

'  This  subject  has  been  much  handled  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  great  attention  has  been  bestowed  u|mn  it.  It  is,  of 
eoutse,  a  subject  deeply  interesting  to  me.  I  have  been  instructing 
jouih  forty  years,  and  have  had  my  aitenlion  long  directed  to  the 
application  of  different  principles,  and  the  success  of  different  experi' 
inenls.  Toguhle  the  minda  of  the  young  to  right  views,  to  induce 
them  to  engage  in  such  employmenrs  as  will  render  them  useful  and 
happy,  to  cuhirate  their  ininda,  and  implant  or  cherish  good  mao- 
iiers  and  good  principles,  are  unquestionably  objects  of  peculiar  im- 
portance. There  is  also  a  thing  of  great  moment  to  be  taken  into 
view  at  the  same  time  ;  viz.  that  beside  (he  benefit  to  thcmaelvcs, 
the  results  will  be  extensive  and  lasting.  If  a  number  of  youth  im- 
bibe right  views,  instead  of  wrong  ones;  if  they  adopt  sound  princi- 
ples and  pursue  upright  courses,  they  wilt  spread  theni  to  the  latest 
generations.  To  know  how  to  accomplish  such  desirable  ends, 
must,  in  the  view  of  an  instructor,  he  a  thiug  of  greRt  importance. 
There  are,  however,  difficulties  attending  it  in  great  variety,  and 
oflen  of  great  size,  which  cannot  all  he  deSned.  In  a  school  of 
vmall  children,  it  seems  to  he  difficult  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  the  importance  of  their  studies;  aud  the  fault  is  not  in 
the  studies,  but  ia  their  minds.  The  minds  of  children  are  fitted  to 
receive  certain  kinds  of  knowledge,  hut  not  others.  You  may  easily 
teach  them  facts;  but  you  cannot  well  make  ihem  comprehend  doc- 
trines, or  remember  them.  They  are  also  easily  influenced  by 
feelings  and  hyfacti;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  reasoning 
produce  its  eflects  upon  them.  By  what  means,  then,  they  are  to  be 
made  to  act  aright,  is  a  question  of  serious  importance.  You  may 
tell  a  child  that  he  will  do  good,  both  to  himself  and  others,  by  pay- 
ing faithful  attention  to  his  studies;  but  to  make  him  camprcbeod 
what  the  good  is,  or  how  it  is  to  be  brought  about  when  he  become* 
a  man,  by  studying  while  he  is  a  child,  is  a  business  of  difficulty. 
The  question  then  is,  what  shall  be  done  to  the  child  under  these 
circumstances  ? 

'  Han  is  naturally  indolent,  and  especially  so  in  what  relates  (o 
his  mind.  He  is  pleased  with  variety,  and  will  undergo  great  fatigue 
to  enjoy  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  Indiana  are  so  unvrilling  to 
work,  and  are  so  fond  of  fishing,  hunting  and  gambling.  ThoM 
occupy  a  great  part  of  all  their  time.  They  are  the  greatest  gara- 
fclera  iu  the  world;  and  will  gamble  away  their  blankets  and  their 
food,  and  trust  to  accident  to  furnish  both.  The  first  object  with  au 
instructor,  therefore,  ia  to  overcome  this  natural  propensity  to  sloth; 
ftnd  the  mode  commonly  adopted  ii  to  point  to  the  child  an  indus- 
10 
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trious  companion,  as  a  modd  for  him  to  imitate.  Tfrn  nrajbedooe 
in  diflerent  ways,  and  we  irnd  it  applied,  in  various  ibrnM,  in  schools 
and  colleges.  A  child,  for  example,  is  to  be  taught  to  spell.  This 
is  acknowledged  to  be  a  dull  employment;  and  it  would  naturally 
appear  uninteresting.  To  excite  an  interest  in  it,  the  child  is 
placed  in  a  column  with  bis  fellows,  and  those  who  spell  right  take 
the  places  of  those  who  spell  wrong.  There  are  some  children  who 
would  take  an  interest  in  the  exercise  without  this  arrangement; 
but  these  are  few.  Now  you  are,  some  bow  or  other,  to  compass 
your  object ;  that  is,  to  teach  your  child ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  is 
better  to  accomplish  the  end  proposed  by  means  of  emulation,  than 
not  to  accomplish  it  at  all. 

'  To  this,  however,  it  is  objected  that  emulation* is  nothing  else 
than  a  mixture  of  ambition  and  pride;  both  evil  passions  which 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 

*  There  are  then  difficulties  and  dangers  on  both  sides.  On  one 
hand,  we  are  in  danger  of  not  being  able  to  teach  children  ;  and  on 
the  other,  we  run  the  risk  of  doing  them  great  evil,  while  we  are 
endeavoring  to  do  them  good.  Here  are  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
But  if  there  are  objections  to  distinguishing  between  children  who 
perform  their  tasks  well  and  those  who  do  not,  there  are  other  objec- 
tions to  not  doing  it.  If  you  excite  emulation  by  telling  a  child  that 
he  has  done  well,  so  if  you  say  nothing  about  it,  it  will  not  be  known 
what  doing  well  or  ill  is.  It  seems  necessary  that  a  child  should  be 
informed  that  he  enjoys  the  approbation  of  his  instructor,  when  be 
has  performed  his  duty,  and  that  he  should  not  be  treated  in  all 
respects  like  one  who  has  neglected  or  violated  it.  Even  in  your 
own  minds,  you  are  not  so  well  satisfied  with  believing  that  you  hate 
done  well,  as  if  I  should  tell  you  so.  The  same  then  must  be  true, 
in  a  greater  degree,  with  children,  whose  minds  are  not  so  mature 
as  yours.  Men  do  not  feci  so  well  satisfied  with  their  success  in 
what  they  have  done,  while  they  hare  no  opinion  but  their  own  ex- 
pressed upon  it.  They  feel  a  degree  of  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
their  success;  they  wish  to  be  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  others. 
You  feel  this  uncertainty ;  and  you  will  find  it  hanging  over  you 
till  you  are  sixty  years  old.  The  only  way  to  become  satisfied  of 
the  correctness  of  your  conduct,  in  cases  in  which  you  feel  doubt,  is 
to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  judicious  and  sincere  friend.  Suppose 
you  have  made  a  plea  at  the  bar,  with  which  you  are  inclined  to 
feel  satisfied.  You  cannot  tell  how  it  has  appeared  to  others,  until 
you  hear  their  expressions.  If  others  do  not  agree  with  you  in  re- 
lation  to  your  success,  you  will  in  vain  try  to  build  yourself  up  oo 
your  own  opinion.  This  feeling  of  distrust  in  one's  own  judgment, 
therefore,  does  not  belong  to  little  children  only ;  and  as  you  possess 
it  also,  you  may  judge  of  its  influence  over  them.  You  know  how 
discouraging  it  is  to  fail  in  any  undertaking  in  which  you  have 
made  great  exertions,  and  how  it  stimulates  you,  when  you  have 
endeavored  to  do  well,  to  be  thought  successful.  *' Possuni  qui  a 
posse  videntur"     Unless  a  little  child  be  informed  of  the  opinion 
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or  his  teacher,  he  will  be  liable  to  entertain  an  erroneoua  idea  of  it; 
and  if  he  thinka  he  has  failed,  he  will  auSer  from  that  diacourage- 
ment  which  checks  future  exertions. 

'  Yet  bj  dialing uishing  in  any  manner  between  those  who  do  well 
and  those  who  do  ill  at  school,  it  is  said  by  some,  we  necessarily 
excite  emulation.  Thnt  this  eSect  is  often  produced,  )  know.  The 
ease  ia  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  1  wish  the  passion  were  out  of  the 
way,  and  thai  we  might  get  along  without  it.  Who  can  tell  me  how 
it  may  bedone, shall  be  "  mihi  Magnus  Apollo."  The  same  difficul- 
ties arise  in  college  as  at  school.  Appointments  are  olleii  given 
erroneously :  for  afler  you  have  measured  the  candidates,  you  can- 
not always  tell  which  is  the  tallest;  and  the  decisions  made  are 
rery  apt  to  produce  dissatisfaction.  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties, 
and  hare  looked  about  every  way  to  see  how  I  might  get  around 
them. 

'  What  shall  we  do  1  What  course  ought  we  to  pursue  in  this  col- 
lege I  Shall  we  give  appointments  to  all  I  If  we  were  to  adopt  this 
course,  we  should  want  the  long  day,  which  the  Chinese  tell  us  wae 
as  long  as  ten,  to  hear  all  our  public  exercises  at  the  commencement. 
But  suppose  we  should  limit  oach  speaker  to  two  or  three  minutes. 
Their  productions  would  seem  to  the  audience  of  equal  value  with 
the  land  which  a  country  hoy  told  a  traveller  his  father  possessed  — 
"Now  we  are  in  it,"  said  he,  "and  now  we  are  out  of  it."  But 
another  plan  which  has  been  suggested  is  to  have  private  com- 
mencements. ThisJns  been  several  times  tried  formerly,  and  the 
country  was  in  an  uproar.  But  suppose  this  difficulty  to  be  sur- 
mounted, and  that  the  public  were  content  with  the  plan  ;  of  what 
value  would  such  exhibitions  prove?  Who  could  know  anything 
about  them,  or  of  the  character  or  progress  of  the  students?  The 
college  would  be  a  cloister.  The  students,  no  doubt,  would  say  it 
waa  a  good  one,  and  the  instructors  would  say  they  had  good  pupila. 
I  can  think  of  only  one  more  plan,  and  that  is,  that  the  faculty 
■bould  lake  the  exhibition  upon  themselves.  The  officers  might 
marshal  themselves  upon  the  stage,  and  do  as  well  as  they  could. 
I  would  preach  a  sermon. 

'  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  give  appointments  for  the  sake  of  exciting 
emulation,  any  more  than  governments  confer  trusts  and  offices  for 
that  purpose.  Their  objects  are  good,  and  so  are  ours.  If  you 
condemn  us  for  encouraging  emulation,  you  should  condemn  a  gov- 
ernment by  which  power  and  influence  are  committed  to  individuals 
for  the  public  benelit,  because  evil  passions  are  thus  excited  among 
the  ambitious.  College  appointments  are  conferred  for  good  endi : 
the  principle  is  right;  hut  the  sinful  world,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
m>j  make  it  an  occasion  for  evil.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever 
dmigned  to  excite  emulation  in  the  mind  of  any  student ;  but  I  have 
ofteo  done  iL  If  1  never  tell  one  that  he  has  done  well,  when  such 
it  tbe  fact,  I  do  palpable  injustice. 

'  Emnlation  I  condemn.  I  think  it  ia  a  wicked  passion,  and  the 
eanae  of  great  evil.     I  wish  to  see  all  actuated  by  this  deeire — to 
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do  the  best  they  can  for  the  glory  of  their  Creator.  This  desire, 
however,  is  not  generally  found  in  the  minds  of  the  young;  and  it  it 
in  vain  to  appeal  to  a  feeling  which  does  not  exist,  so  that  a  teacher 
cannot  excite  it  as  he  would.  But  if  it  did  exist,  the  pupil  would 
want  to  know  whether  he  had  done  well  or  ill,  and  would  need  to  be 
told. 

*  I  believe  that  most  good  instructors,  in  distinguishing  between 
their  pupils,  have  no  other  object  in  vie\v  than  this ;  they  mean  only 
to  inform  them  who  have  done  well,  and  who  have  not.  This  has 
always  been  my  object,  and  it  is  so  now.  I  have  no  favorites.  I 
know  none  of  the  distinctions  which  are  sometimes  made  between 
individuals,  and  arc  regarded  as  important.  Every  one  who  will  do 
his  duty  is  sure  of  my  good  will.  I  have  sometimes  told  a  despond- 
ing youth  that  he  had  done  well,  or  was  capable  of  doing  well,  and 
it  has  given  him  much  encouragement. 

'  On  this  subject,  I  have  oflen  reflected.  I  have  attended  to  all 
the  arguments ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  impartially.  I  would  care- 
fully avoid  emulation  ;  I  would  get  along  without  it  as  far  as  possible, 
and  as  long  as  I  could :  but  how  we  can  prevent  its  existence  en- 
tirely, I  do  not  know,  any  more  than  in  the  state.  We  must  have 
govf-rnmeni,  though  government  cannot  exist  without  distinctions 
in  society.  The  evils  attendant  on  emulation  spring  out  of  causes 
which  we  cannot  entirely  controL' 
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While  organizing  an  Infant  school  in  this  part  of  England, 
(Workington  in  Cumberland)  a  singular  proof  was  given  of 
the  power  of  music.  A  boy,  ^ve  years  and  a  half  old,  a  com- 
plete ruffian  for  his  age,  beat  and  otherwise  ill-used  several 
children.  In  addition  to  this,  he  would  not  do  as  he  was  told 
by  me,  and  it  became  therefore  necessary  to  conquer  him  at 
once  Without,  however,  proceeding  to  harsher  measures,  I 
insisted  on  his  doing  what  was  required,  but  he  lay  down  on 
the  floor,  and  refused  to  rise ;  and  when  I  said  '^  you  may  lie 
down,''  he  immediately  rose,  acted  with  the  greatest  Tiolence, 
bit  my  thumb,  and  actually  fetched  blood  from  my  legs  with 
his  thick  wooden  clogs. 

Having,  then  secured  him  on  the  ground  with  my  hands,  bo 
that  he  could  not  move,  I  watched  his  countenance  with  pa- 
tience and  care.  As  his  violent  feelings  were  softened,  I  dimin- 
ished the  pressure,  and,  at  length,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
observing  him  lie  still,  and  make  no  attempt  to  move.  The 
utmost  caution  was  now  required,  for  had  I  risen  up,  he  would 
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Qo  doubt  have  done  so  too.  I  therefore  gradually  withdrew 
my  band,  but  kept  my  eye  on  him  until  I  rotte  up  and  stood  by 
his  side. 

As  his  fitce  still  wore  a  frown,  I  told  the  children,  after  a 
few  observations,  that  we  would  see  if  music  would  soften  him. 
We  then  sang  a  little  hymn  ;  at  the  end  of  the  first  verse  his 
countenance  was  changed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  whole,  he 
shed  tears.  Now  was  the  time  to  meet  him  with  afiection  —  I 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  told  him  he  might  rise  —  I  then  said 
very  mildly, '  Now,  little  boy,  you  know  I  am  stronger  than  you ; 
go  and  sit  down,  and  always  remember  to  do  as  you  are  oid.' 
For  a  time  his  eyes  followed  me,  evidently  from  fear ;  a.(tsi- 
wards  obedience  became  habitual,  and  he  occasicmed  us  do 
further  trouble. —  Wildenpin. 


DOMESTIC    SCHOOLS. 

Bt  Pmn.  LuMLiy. 

[We  b«p«ik  tlie  atteniiuB  of  oar  r«ad«n  lo  ihe  folloa 

ular  Lrclurs  bj  PrM.  Ltodalej,  of  the  Nnaliillle  UniveiHij.  uu  lua  aiiiiiDpn 

educstioo  or  ihe  mnia  of  our   (reiutrn  population.     And  while   it  ii  percaii 

lliKt  ihe  raaaarkii  of  Pre*.  L.  bear  with  peculiar  foice  oo  the  conditiuD  of  iba 

S«atTal]ey  of  the  Miaainjppi,  Tbit,  we  think,  can  a roid  reeling  that  manv  of 
em  are  no  leaa  applicable  to  llw  condition  or  Iheie  Eaalern  Staica,  and  iacfeed 
to  everj  part  of  the  UdIod,  and  of  the  werld.  We  may  nut,  indeed,  be  quite 
prepared  lo  go  the  length  of  saying  thai'  iba  larger  proporlian  ofachooli  fbrbojra 
HnJer  twelve  jaara  of  a^e,'  'fiotn  Maine  to  Tenneuee,'  ore  '  Duifaneeaand 
iropoaitiona,'  ai  we  may  at  firatinfer  that  Pre*.  L.  aappocea.  It  ia  evident  that 
rrea.  L.  eon6iieB  hia  ramarka  to  Ihe  uboola  with  which  he  faaa  <  been  aoqaaint- 
«d,'  thuo^h  we  greatly  fear,  that  what  h«  taaa  aaid  would  admit  oT  u  «ilead«d, 
if  not  univaraol  application. 

We  are  the  more  auliciloua  to  make  Ihe  aboTe  eiplanation,  of  what  eome 
may  rtfard  aa  a  very  aweeping  aaaertion  of  Pre*.  L.,  froiii  the  fact  that  we  have 
bcco  obliged  M  omil  a  long  quotation  from  one   of  Uie  maoaagea  o 


'  A  POPDLATiOH,  consisting  chiefly  of  planters,  or  farmers  and 
laborers,  where  land  is  cheap  and  abundant,  must  necessarily 
be  thinly  scattered  over  a  large  surface.  9uch  is  the  fact  in 
regard  to  the  great  body  of  tbe  people  in  this  State.  In  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  the  people  reside  in  villages,  or  in 
closters,  upon  smalt  &rms  adjacent  to  each  other.  It  is  com- 
pMratively  easy,  in  the  latter,  so  to  arrange  the  school  districts, 
«a  to  accommodate  all  the  inhabitants.  Soch  a  convenient 
distribution  or  location  of  schools  cannot  be  made  among  us. 
10* 
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*  I  leave  out  of  view,  at  present,  our  towni  and  compactly 
settled  neighborhoods  ;  —  because  in  them  any  description  of 
schools  thai  the  people  choose,  may  be  maintained.  But  how 
is  the  country  at  large  to  be  supplied  ?  Where  only  a  few 
families  occupy  a  space  of  several  square  miles,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  central  school  would  not  suffice ;  because  it  would  be 
too  remote  from  the  homes  of  most  of  the  children  .s  and  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  a  school  could  not  be  provided  for  each 
family,  or  for  each  half  dozen  families  thus  circumstanced* 
Some  other  mode  of  meeting  the  demand,  besides  the  ordinary 
school,  must  be  devised. 

'  This  is  one  of  the  local  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  at 
which  I  formerly  hinted.  This  difficulty  may  prove  less  Cnr- 
midable  than  I  have  supposed.  I  presume  it  to  exist,  however, 
to  a  considerable  extent.  And  in  endeavoring  to  provide  for 
such  an  exigency,  I  hope  to  suggest  some  considerations  which 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  condition  and  wants  even  of  those, 
who  are,  in  this  respect,  more  fortunately  situated. 

^  The  first,  and  most  important  acquisition  which  a  child  ever 
makes,  next  to  that  of  articulate  speech,  is  the  art  of  reading. 
The  second  in  importance  is  writing :  and  the  third,  is  the 
knowledge  of  figures,  or  common  arithmetic.  It  is  certainly 
desirable  that  all  our  youth  of  both  sexes,  should  be  instructed 
in  these  three  useful  arts,  at  the  least.  But,  in  no  case,  ought 
a  child  to  be  suffered  to  grow  up  amongst  us  without  being 
taught  to  read.  Can  this  be  done  without  public  schools  ?  I 
believe  it  may :  and  I  will  tell  you  how. 

'  If,  in  any  family,  there  be  one  individual  who  can  read,  that 
individual  could,  without  serious  interruption  or  detriment  to 
any  ordinary  occupation,  teach  all  the  other  members  of  said 
family,  old  and  young,  to  read,  also.  If,  in  every  settlement 
or  vicinage,  consisting  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  individuals  or  fam- 
ilies, there  be  one  who  can  read,  that  one  could  teach  all  the 
others  in  like  manner,  to  read.  Let  voluntary  associations,  or 
classes,  of  from  six  to  twenty  persons,  (the  members,  for  in- 
stance, of  one  family  or  of  several  contiguous  families.)  be 
formed ;  and  let  them  agree  to  meet  twice  or  thrice  a  week, 
for  one  or  two  hours,  as  their  numbers  or  convenience  may  sug- 
gest, — to  learn  to  read.  And  not  many  weeks  or  months  will 
elapse  before  all  will  be  readers. 

^  In  order  to  learn  to  read,  it  is  by  no  means  indispensable 
that  the  long,  tedious  method  of  the  schools  for  children  should 
be  adopted.  The  process  may  be  rendered  extremely  simple 
and  easy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  commence  even  with  the  al- 
phabet, or  to  go  through  a  course  of  spelling  in  Dilworth  or 
Webster. 
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■  Adults  have  been  receatly  taught  to  read,  in  penitenUariea 
and  elsewhere,  in  a  very  abort  period  — even  within  one  or 
two  weeks,  in  eome  cases  —  who  previously  did  not  know  a 
letter.  The  chaplain  or  teacher  opens  his  Bible  —  directs  tlie 
eye  of  his  pi^pil  to  the  iirst  verse  of  the  first  chapter  —  reads 
it  distinctly  —  points  out  each  word  to  the  learner,  and  makes 
him  repeat  it  —  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  verse.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  .pupil  can  read  the  verse  backwards  or  forwards. 
He  now  knows  the  wrda  by  their  pka^it  or  appearance  in  the 
book. 

'  Here,  perhaps,  the  teacher  stops  awhile,  and  analyzes  a 
word,  naming  each  letter  according  to  its  proper  sound  —  and 
presently  the  pupil  will  distinguish  and  name  the  letters  also. 
They  tlien  proceed  to  another  verse,  and  to  another :  and,  by 
and  by,  the  division  of  words  into  syllables  is  explained  —  or 
the  syllabic  onalysb  may  precede  the  alphabetical  —  and  thus 
the  whole  mystery  of  learning  to  read  is  dispelled ;  and  it  be- 
comes an  affair  of  a  few  days  or  hours,  if  convicts  in  a  pen- 
itentiary, who  are  compelled  to  labor  from  momine  to  night, 
and  to  be  shut  up  in  solitary  cells  from  sundown  till  daylight, 
can  find  time  to  acquire,  from  the  lips  of  charity,  so  invaluable 
an  art :  will  it  be  preiended  that  our  free  and  liappy  laborers 
could  not  spare  time  for  the  same  purpose  ?  And  will  none 
among  themselves  be  willing  to  officiate  as  guides  ? 

'  That  all  this,  and  more,  is  practicable,  is  perfectly  known 
from  well  authenticated  facts  oRimlly  before  the  public 
—  from  the  testimony  of  scores  of  our  contemporaries  and 
countryinen,  grounded  upon  their  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence. Majiy  children,  also,  have  been  taught  to  read  in  this 
manner,  by  individuals  who  had  never  heard  of  M.  Jacotot  — 
and  long  before  he  was  born.  By  htm,  indeed,  the  method, 
with  certain  modifications,  has  been  announced  to  the  world  as 
a  grand  discovery :  and  it  constitutes  the  first  stage  in  the  pro- 
cess of  his  ingenious  and  greatly  admired  system  of  instructioD. 
Let  every  teacher,  however,  do  the  best  he  can. 

'  Let  him  adapt  his  mode  of  instruction  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  pupils.  He  will  succeed,  upon  any  plan,  within  soma 
three  or  six  months,  in  teaching  his  class  or  company  to  read. 
Were  such  a  system  to  be  put  immediately  and  universally  into 
operation  in  Tennessee,  there  would  not  be  an  individual,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  fouracore,  incapable  of  reading,  at 
tba  end  of  a  year  throughout  the  State.  Not  a  dollar  is 
wanted  for  the  purpose.  Any  books  will  answer.  Any  place 
fpill  do.     Any  hour  of  any  day  or  evening  will  suSice. 

'  Now,  if  there  be  but  one  inteHigent,  patriotic,  benevolent 
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individual  in  each  district^  town,  or  county,  who  will  nndertaie 
to  enlighten  the  people  on  this  iubject,  and  persuade  them  to 
co-operate  in  this  good  work  of  self-instruction,  it  will  be 
speedily  accomplished.  Sunday  Schools  judiciously  con- 
ducted, in  all  parts  of  the  country,  would  certainly  and  easilj 
effect  the  same  object. 

'  Writing  and  arithmetic  may  be  taught  in  the  same  way. 
And  in  general,  whatever  the  teacher  knows  he  can  communis 
catCr  Or,  in  other  words>  whatever  is  known  by  any  member 
of  a  class  or  association  may  be  possessed  by  all.  But  as  I 
wish  to  avoid  minute  or  prolix  details^  I  shall  proceed  no  fur* 
ther  in  the  development  of  this  voluntary,  mutual,  self-teaching 
system  :  being  confident  that  wherever  it  is  attempted  merely 
in  reference  to  reading,  it  will  be  amplified  and  extended,  as 
occasion  may  require.  Our  city  and  viHage  Lyceums,  are,  in 
&ct,  but  a  higher  order  or  degree  of  the  same  spedea  of  lib- 
eral, gratuitous,  mutual  instruction. 

'  To  distinguish  this  from  the  common  school  system,  I  have 
heretofore,  on  diverv  occasions,  denominated  it  the  Social  or 
Domestic  system  of  education.  And  while  it  seems  singularly 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
poor  and  ignorant,  the  wealthier  and  more  cultivated  classea 
may  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits  also. 

^  Might  not  the  domestic  system,  in  its  strictest  sense,  be 
made  to  supersede  the  public  common  school  system  altogether? 
Why  should  a  little  child  ever  be  sent  to  school,  who  has  m 
mother  at  home  capable  of  teaching?  A  mother  who  can 
teach,  and  who  possesses  the  genuine  spirit  of  maternity,  it 
always  the  best  possible  instructress  for  her  children,  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  or  twelve.  She  can  teach  them 
all  that  is  expected  from  a  common  school  infinitely  better  than 
any  schoolmaster.  This  she  might  do  without  interfering  with 
the  business  or  comforts  of  a  well  ordered  domestic  establish- 
ment. 

'  Children  ought  never  to  be  closely  confined  at  an  age  when 
they  cannot  study.  Do  young  children  study  while  constrained 
to  sit,  book  in  hand,  through  fear  of  the  birch,  during  six  long 
hours,  upon  the  bench  (and  such  a  bench !)  at  schooT?  They 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  study :  and,  of  course,  must  either 
go  to  sleep,  or  passively  submit  to  the  daily  irksome  and  stu- 
pifyinff  penance  of  doing  nothing.  At  home  and  under  the 
eye  of  their  mother,  they  can  play,  or  work,  or  receive  instruc- 
tion ;  as  she  directs,  and  as  best  suits  their  years,  capacity  and 
disposition. 

'  How  much  misery,  and  vice,  and  mischief,  and  vexation  of 
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all  sorts  might  thus  be  happily  escaped  ?  What  a  generous, 
ardent  love  of  knowledge  might  thus,  too,  be  excited  and 
cherished,  instead  of  that  dogged  indifference  or  unconquer- 
able aversion  to  letters  so  frequently  evinced  by  boys,  after  m 
brief  trial  of  the  ordinary  school  discipline  ?  And  who  so  fit 
as  a  pious  mother  to  instil  into  the  heart  of  her  child  the  purest 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion  ? 

'  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  schools  for  boys  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  with  which  I  have  been  acquainted  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as  nuis- 
ances and.impositions.  I  have  seen  them  in  every  part  of  our 
jcountry,  from  Maine  to  Tennessee :  and  I  feel  confident  that 
most  parents  might,  if  they  would,  form  a  domestic  svhool  at 
home,  a  thousand  fold  preferable  to  ninetynine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, on  an  average,  of  the  whole  number  of  common  schools  in 
the  United  States  at  this  moment.  Such  has  been  my  honest, 
deliberate,  and  avowed  opinion  for  many  years  past.  And  that 
this  project  of  domestic  education  is  not  an  idle  day  dream  or 
visionary  speculation,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  state- 
ment, made  by  Doctor  Henderson  respecting  Iceland,  which 
he  had  then  recently  visited,  and  whose  work  has  been  for 
several  years  past  before  the  public,  and  is  well  known. 

' "  On  inquiring  (says  he)  into  the  state  of  mental  cultivation 
in  Iceland,  we  are  struck  with  the  universal  diffusion  of  the 
general  principles  of  knowledge  among  its  inhabitants.  Though 
there  be  only  one  school  in  Iceland,  and  that  solitary  school  is 
exclusively  designed  for  the  education  of  such  as  are  afterwards 
to  fill  oflSces  in  church  or  state ;  yet,  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to 
meet  with  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  attained  the  age  of  nine  or 
ien  years,  that  cannot  read  and  write  with  ease.  Domestic 
education  is  most  rigidly  attended  to;  and  I  scarcely  ever 
vecollect  entering  a  hut,  where  I  did  not  find  some  individual 
or  another,  capable  of  entering  into  conversation  with  me  on 
topics  which  would  be  reckoned  altogether  above  the  under* 
standings  of  people  of  the  same  rank  nf  society,  in  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe."  Here  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  that  the 
<Mily  public  school  in  Iceland  is  the  University !  The  great 
mass  of  the  children  are  taught  by  parents  at  home :  and  com- 
mon or  primary  schools  are  unknown  among  them. 

'  Should  the  social  and  domestic  system  be  adopted  in  Ten- 
nessee, so  far  as  to  enable  all  persons  to  read,  and  many  to 
write  and  keep  accounts,  then  a  large  proportion  of  our  people 
wonid  be  educated  to  as  great  an  extent,  as  is  now  practicable 
in  most  common  schools  :  and  none  would  be  destitute  of  the 
laeans  oS  indefinite  intellectual  improvement.     Teach  all  to 
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read,  and  maltitudes,  with  this  humble  outfit,  would  find  or 
create  a  path  to  the  richest  stores  of  knowledge. 

^  But  we  ought  not  to  stop  here ;  nor  rest  satisfied  with  what 
may  be  acquired  at  home,  or  from  the  voluntary  aid  of  friends 
and  neighbors.  A  '  little  learning'  is  better  than  none,  and  is 
never  ^  dangerous'  except  when  mistaken  for  a  great  deal :  or 
when  perverted  and  applied  to  unworthy  purposes. 

'  But,  with  a  little,  we  are  not  to  be  content,  if  it  be  possible 
to  enlarge  it.  We  must  still  have  public  schods.  If  childreD, 
however,  when  they  begin  to  go  to  school,  can  read,  and,  in 
many  instances,  write  and  cipher  also ;  it  is  obvious  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  establish  a  totally  difTepent  species  of  com- 
mon schools  from  those  which  now  exist  amon^  us.  As  many 
would  be  content  with  the  instructions  of  the  social  or  domestic 
school,  fewer  public  schools  would  then  suffice :  and  these 
comparatively  few  might  be  made  of  a  very  superior  order. 
In  them  might  be  taught  all  the  useful  and  ornamental  branches 
of  an  English  education,  which  are  now  restricted  to  the  High 
School  or  College. 

^  In  most  of  the  States  where  a  legal  provision  is  made  for 
the  support  of  common  schools,  the  privilege  of  attendance  is 
limited  to  pupils  between  the  ages  of  four  or  five,  and  sixteen. 
Now  will  any  mortal  pretend  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  at  school 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  to  learn  what  is  usually  taught  in  our 
common  schools  ?  The  whole  might,  by  a  judicious  and  skilful 
teacher,  be  taught  in  one  year — or,  at  most,  two  or  three. 

^  In  our  ordinary  academies,  too,  seven  precious  years  aie 
wasted  in  picking  up  a  wretched  smattering  of  Greek  and 
Latin,,  wherewith  to  enact  the  pcnlant,  and  thereby  expose  to 
scorn  and  ridicule  the  very  name  of  classic  literature  ;  or  in 
imbibing  towards  it  a  spirit  of  relentless  and  embittered  hostility. 
Whereas,  all  that  a  youth  needs  from  a  teacher,  and  a  hundred 
fold  more  than  he  commonly  gets,  might  be  acquired  in  less 
than  half  the  time  —  together  with  a  taste  for  classical  studies 
which  would  be  cherished  and  cultivated  to  the  end  of  life. 

'  Great  and  successful  efforts  are  now  making,  in  various 

Erts  of  our  country,  to  elevate  the  character  of  common  Eng« 
h  schools,  as  well  as  of  all  the  higher  seminaries.  This  is  an 
object  well  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  the  patriot  and  phi- 
lanthropist. 

'  The  intelligent  public  are  aware  that  much  has  been  done, 
also,  towards  improving  the  methods  of  instruction,  in  all  its 
stages,  and  in  every  department  of  every  species  of  school  or 
college.  Education  itself  has  become  a  science:  and  it  de-^ 
serves  the  most  profound  study  of  all  who  wish  to  be  esteemed 
skilful  and  thorough  educators,* 
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FAMILY  EDUCATION  IN  ICELAND. 
(From  Henderson*!  *  Joarniil  of  a  Residence  in  that  Island.*) 

There  being  no  parish  schools,  nor  indeed  any  private  es- 
tablishments for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  Iceland,  their 
mental  culture  depends  entirely  on  the  disposition  and  abilities 
of  the  parents.  In  general,  however,  neither  of  these  is  want- 
ing ;  for  the  natives  of  this  island  are  endowed  with  an  excel- 
lent natural  understanding;  and  their  sense  of  national  honor, 
generated  by  their  (amiliar  acquaintance  with  the  character  and 
deeds  of  their  forefathers,  spurs  them  to  emulation,  independent 
of  the  still  more  powerful  inducement  arising  from  the  neces- 
sity and  importance  of  religious  knowledge. 

The  children  are  taught  their  letters,  either  by  the  mother 
or  some  other  female  ;  and  when  they  have  made  a  little  pro- 
gress in  reading,  they  are  taught  writing  and  arithmetic  by  the 
father.  Every  clergyman  is  bound  to  visit  the  different  fami- 
lies in  his  parish  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  on  which  occasions  he 
catechises  both  young  and  old  ;  but  the  exercise  is  attended 
to  chiefly  with  a  reference  to  the  former,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  degree  of  knowledge  they  possess  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity. 

These  are  all  the  means  of  instruction  which  the  great  body 
of  the  Icelandic  youth  enjoy  ;  nevertheless,  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge superinduced  by  the  domestic  habits  of  those  who  are 
their  superiors  in  point  of  age  and  mental  acquirements,  often 
prompts  them  to  build,  of  their  own  accord,  on  the  foundation 
that  has  thus  been  laid ;  —  and  I  have  frequently  been  aston- 
ished at  the  familiarity  with  which  many  of  these  self-taught 
peasants  have  discoursed  on  subjects,  which,  in  other  coun- 
tries, we  should  expect  to  hear  started  by  those  only  who  fill 
the  professor's  chair,  or  who  have  otherwise  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  study  of  science. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  into  the  island,  it 
was  designed  to  establish  schools  at  the  different  convents, 
each  of  which  was  in  possession  of  landed  property  more  than 
adequate  to  defray  the  expenses ;  but  this  charitable  purpose 
never  was  carried  into  effect.  Two  Latin  Schools,  however, 
were  founded  at  the  Episcopal  sees  of  Holum  and  Skalholt, 
and  so  much  landed  property  was  appropriated  to  each,  as 
enabled  them  to  support  and  educate  about  forty  scholars. 
At  these  institutions,  many  of  the  Icelanders  have  received  a 
good  classical  education,  by  which  they  have  afterwards  attained 
to  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  paths  of  literature  —  only  one  of 
these  is  now  in  operation,  and  it  is  the  only  school  in  Iceland. 
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A  winter  evening  in  an  Icelandic  family,  presenta  a  scene  iif 
the  highest  degree  interesting  and  pleasing.  Between  three 
and  four  a  clock  the  lamp  is  hung  up  in  the  principal  apart- 
ment, which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  a  bed  chamber 
and  a  sitting  room,  and  all  the  members  of  the  family  take 
their  station,  with  their  work  in  their  handsy  on  their  respective 
beds,  all  of  which  face  each  other.  The  master  and  mistress, 
together  with  the  children,  or  other  relations,  occupy  the  beds 
at  the  inner  end  of  the  room ;  the  rest  are  filled  by  the  ser^ 
vants. 

The  work  is  no  sooner  begun,  than  one  of  the  funily,  se^ 
lected  on  purpose,  advances  to  a  seat  near  the  lamp,  and  com" 
mences  the  evening  lectCire,  which  generally  consists  of  some 
old  saga^  or  such  other  hisftories  as  are  to  be  obtained  on  the 
island.  Being  but  badly  supplied  with  printed  books,  the  Ice- 
landers are  under  the  necessity  of  copying  such  as  they  can 
get  the  loan  of;  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  write  a  hand  equal  in  beauty  to  that  of  the  ablest 
writing  masters  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Some  specimens 
of  their  Gothic  writing  are  scarcely  inferior  to  copper-plate. 

The  reader  is  frequently  interrupted,  either  by  the  head,  or 
some  of  the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  family,  who  make 
remarks  on  various  parts  of  the  story,  and  propose  questions, 
with  a  view  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  children  and  ser- 
vants. In  some  houses  the  sagas  are  repeated  by  such  as  have 
got  them  by  heart ;  —  and  instances  are  not  uncommon,  of 
itinerating  historians,  who  gain  a  livelihood  during  the  winter, 
by  staying  at  diflferent  farms,  till  they  have  exhausted  their 
stock  of  literary  knowledge.  It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that 
a  people  so  distinguished  by  their  love  of  science,  and  possess- 
ing the  most  favorable  opportunities  for  cultivating  it,  shouM 
be  destitute  of  the  means  necessary  for  improving  them  to  ad- 
vantage. 

The  custom  just  described  appears  to  have  e:risted  among 

the  Scandinavians,  from  time  immemorial.  •  •  • 

•  •••••  •••• 

Instead  of  the  sagas,  some  of  the  more  pious  substitute  the 
historical  books  of  scripture  ;  and  as  they  always  give  the  pre- 
ference to  poetry,  most  of  these  books  have  been  translated 
into  metre,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  this  exercise. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening  labors,  which  are  frequently 
continued  till  near  midnight,  the  family  join  in  singing  a  psalm 
or  two;  after  which,  a  chapter  from  some  book  of  devotion  is 
read,  if  the  family  be  not  in  possession  of  a  Bible  ;  but  where 
this  sacred  book  exists,  it  is  preferred  to  every  other.     A  prpycr 
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is  a]so  read  by  the  head  of  the  fomily,  and  the  exetx:ise  con- 
cludes with  ft  psalm. 

The  following  anecdotes  may  be  serviceable,  in  illustrating, 
still  farther,  the  condition  of  education  in  Iceland  : 

I.  Dr  Henderson  mentions  one  family,  where  Ihe  lady,  who  de- 
voted a  considerable  portion  of  her  time  to  the  education  of  her 
chiidrea,  and  to  the  iraproTement  of  her  own  mind,  had  a  library  of 
about  one  huadied  Tolumes;  and  this,  loo,  though  het  husband  had 
a  good  library  besides. 

3.  Dr  H.  found  a  young  man  in  the  northern  part  of  Iceland, 
who  had,  ihoueh  he  had  never  been  at  any  school,  read  the  whole 
of  the  Greeli  Testament,  several  boolis  of  the  Iliad,  and  a  number 
of  the  Latin  Claaaica ;  and  whose  conversation  was,  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting  and  agreeable. 

3.  There  is  but  one  printing  office  in  Iceland,  and  that  has  been 
for  sometime  withoat  employment,  owing  to  the  prejudices  against 
it,  on  account  of  certain  publications  which  issued  from  it  many 
years  ago,  and  which  were  thought  by  many  —  perhaps  not  without 
reasen  —  to  be  sceptical  in  their  tendency. 

4.  At  Ihe  parsonage  of  Sorbae,  Dr  H.  found  an  aged  minister 
■^of  serentjfour  years  of  age  —  who  had  long  been  receiving,  as  a 
|>reacher,  only  thiriysix  rls  dollars  a  year;  though  he  had  a  small 
farm,  and  a  few  sheep  and  cattle.  This  man  was,  he  says,  a  pro- 
Ibund  Hebrew  scholar  ;  and  had  also  written  out  beautiful  alphabets 
of  the  Syriao  and  Arabic  languages,  and  composed  a  pretty  exten- 
eive  glossary  in  Latin,  English,  French  and  Germaa.  Vet  he  never 
«ren  conceived  the  idea  of  studying  any  other  than  his  native  Ian- 
guage,  till  he  was  in  bis  sixtieth  year :  —  and  even  Iheu,  he  studied 
wholly  without  an  instructor. 

5.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  youths  in  Icriand,  repeat 
passages  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  though  they  have  never 
been  farther  than  a  few  miles  from  the  spat  where  they  were  born. 
Domestic  education  is  most  rigidly  attended  to.  It  is  exceedingly 
rare  to  meet  a  boy  or  girl,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  nine  or  lea 
vears,  was  cannot  read  and  write  with  ease. 
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1  All  very  unhappy  —  and  jet  to  day  I  am  eight  years  old  ; 
and  I  hftve  a  pony,  and  a  dog,  and  a  watch,  and  a  hunting 
ivhip,  of  my  own ;  and  I  have  no  brothers  and  fltstera  to  plague 
me,  and  I  have  no  need  to  try  to  please  any  body  but  myseir — 
«*d  yet  I  an  DOt  happy,  and  I  never  hare  bften,  never :  1  do 
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not  know  the  reason  why ;  but  I  shall  wrHe  down  all  the  dii' 
agreeable  things  that  ever  happened  to  me,  and  perhaps  some 
one  else  will  find  out  the  reason  for  me. 

Tfie  first  disagreeable  thing  1  remember  is,  that  when  I  was 
a  very  little  child,  people  showed  me  pretty  things  they  did  not 
intend  me  to  have.  My  mamma  allowed  me  to  rummage  the 
contents  of  her  desk  and  work-box,  and  to  have  the  ornaments 
from  the  chimney-piece,  and  1  thought  other  people  should  do 
so  too,  but  they  did  not ;  and  they  always  seemed  glad  w  hen 
I  was  sent  out  of  the  room.  When  I  cried  in  the  nursery  or 
in  the  kitchen,  the  servants  gave  me  sugared  bread  and  butter, 
and  when  I  cried  again,  because  it  made  me  sick,  they  slapped 
me  for  being  cross. 

I  was  very  sorry  when  I  had  finished  cutting  my  teeth,  for 
all  the  while  they  were  coming  I  never  did  anything  wrong. 
I  do  remember  squeezing  the  canary-bird  to  death,  because 
nurse  should  not  have  it ;  and  kicking  and  scratching  every 
body  I  came  near,  and  knocking  down  everything  I  could 
reach,  and  crying  from  morning  till  night ;  but  mamma  said  it 
was  all  owing  to  my  teeth  —  a  good  many  people,  though,  said 
it  was  all  owing  to  my  temper ;  Dr  Bumpus  said  it  was  owing 
to  my  head,  and  Dr  Nervous  said  it  was  owing  to  my  consti- 
tution—  and  so  they  let  me  alone. 

By  and  by  I  grew  tired  of  being  a  baby  —  quite  tired  of 
sugared  bread  and  butter,  my  rattles,  and  soft  ball,  and  nurse's 
ring  of  keys,  and  everything  in  the  nursery  ;  and  I  was  very 
glad  when  I  began  to  go  into  the  dining  room  after  dinner,  and 
into  the  drawing  room  when  there  was  company.  It  did  not 
matter  how  naughty  I  had  been  all  day,  the  ladies  there  always 
called  me  pretty  and  good  ;  my  neck  was  very  white,  and  my 
hair  hung  down  in  curls,  and  my  eyes  felt  very  bright ;  and  I 
was  always  very  nicely  dressed.  I  suppose  it  was  looking 
pretty  made  me  good  —  nobody  ever  called  me  good  at  any 
other  time. 

The  ladies  were  very  fond  of  me,  they  laughed  at  every  word 
I  said  ;  not  one  of  them  scolded  me  when  1  was  rude ;  every 
one  tried  to  praise  more  than  another ;  and  when  I  was  very 
noisy  and  rude  indeed,  the  gentlemen  said  I  had  a  noble  spirit. 

After  a  time,  I  grew  older,  and  my  neck  got  tanned  with 
the  sun  ;  my  hair  gave  over  curling;  I  began  to  cast  my  teeth, 
and  looked  very  pale  and  thin,  and  not  at  all  pretty.  The 
doctor  said  it  was  because  I  had  eaten  too  many  sweetmeats: 
my  mamma  could  not  say  it  was  owing  to  my  teeth  now,  so 
she  laid  the  fault  on  nurse's  carelessness. 

[  was  put  into  proper  boy's  clothes,  because  I  heard  another 
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boy's  corderoy  trowsers  say  *  whoop,  whoop,^  as  he  walked 
along,  and  I  thought  that  funny ;  and  for  a  little  while  this 
delighted  me;  but  I  soon  wished  for  my  nankeen  frock,  and 
curling  hair,  and  old  teeth  back  again ;  for  when  I  went  into 
the  drawing  room  the  ladies  did  not  take  so  much  notice  of 
me  as  they  used  to  do  —  no  one  called  me  pretty  and  good 
any  more.  I  talked  and  jumped  about  more  than  ever;  but 
instead  of  laughing  at  me,  and  saying  I  had  a  noble  spirit,  I 
heard  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  whisper  together,  and  say, 
'  That 's  a  spoiled  child.' 

After  this,  I  grew  still  more  unhappy;  I  did  not  Uke  the 
drawing  room  or  dining  room,  because  no  one  took  any. notice 
of  me;  and  I  hated  the  nursery,  because  nurse  was  always 
bidding  me  to  be  good,  and  because  I  had  nothing  to  do. 
Every  body  talked  to  me  about  being  good,  and  nobody  taught 
nie  how  to  be  so. 

I  did  try  one  day  to  be  good,  because  they  told  me  I  should 
be  happy.  I  did  not  cry  to  make  mamma's  head  ache,  nor 
teaze  my  papa  at  dinner,  nor  cough  in  tiie  drinking  glass,  nor 
blow  my  nose  often  while  eating,  nor  ravel  nurse's  cotton  ball, 
nor  get  into  any  mischief;  but  having  nothing  to  do,  I  got 
sadly  tired  of  beinjg^  good  before  night,  and  it  made  me  more 
miserable  than  before;  and  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be 
naughty  again  the  next  morning.  But  I  did  not  get  any  hap- 
pier ;  I  had  everything  I  cried  for,  and  I  was  always  crying 
for  something ;  but  the  things  never  pleased  me  when  I  had 
them,  and  when  I  pulled  them  to  pieces  to  make  real  fun, 
nurse  scolded  me«  Besides  nobody  seemed  glad  when  I  was 
glad,  and  nobody  seemed  vexed  when  I  was  vexed.  I  felt  in 
myself,  that  nobody  loved  me. 

My  cousin  Charles  came  to  stop  with  me  a  month  ;  he  was 
no  older  than  I  was ;  but  he  could  read  and  do  many  things 
that  I  could  not :  he  was  always  happy,  although  he  had  not 
half  so  many  playthings  as  I  had.  He  did  not  stay  a  month 
with  me;  for  everybody  loved  him  so  much,  that  I  cried  to 
have  him  sent  away ;  and  I  do  not  think  he  was  sorry  to  go  — 
and  this  vexed  me  too.  Now,  by  and  by,  mamma  and  pa 
talked  to  a  great  many  people  about  me,  jand  said  it  was  time 
to  break  me  of  my  tempers,  and  make  me  a  good  boy  :  so  ma 
bought  a  rod  and  a  box  of  letters,  and  told  the  servants  not  to 
let  me  have  my  own  way  any  more.  But  though  I  have 
learned  my  letters,  and  have  been  whipped  very  often,  and  am 
contradicted  from  morning  till  night,  I  have  not  grown  good, 
and  am  not  happy ;  and  I  begin  not  to  love  pa  and  ma. 
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I  wish  I  was  a  grown  up  big  man  and  a  king,  that  I.nnigbt 
(Jo  what  I  pleased  with  all  the  world.  I  would  cut  off  every- 
body's head  that  made  children  naughty,  and  then  punish 
them  for  not  being  good. — Educational  Magazine. 


VISITING  THE  POOR. 

(From  tbe  Briibh  Educational  Magazine.) 

One  important  object  of  the  visitor  of  the  poor  wilt  be  the 
education  of  theii*  children  ;  for  it  is  to  the  want  of  this  educa* 
tion,  that  half  the  misery  of  the  poor  may  be  ascribed  ;  but  the 
visitor  must  sedulously  labor  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
those  he  visits,  that  education  must  begin  ut  home,  that  the 
parent  must  consider  that  mural  training  is  the  first  step  to  all 
subsequent  acquirement,  and  that  physical  education  for  the 
purposes  of  causing  health  and  cheerfulness,  is  also  necessary. 

He  must  impress  upon  the  visited,  the  beneficial  effect  of 
cleanliness,  and  the  danger  of  badly  ventilated  apartments,  of 
damp  and  cold :  that  by  a  proper  attention  to  these  things, 
much  sickness,  both  among  the  children  and  themselves,  would 
be  avoided.  At  the  same  time  the  ellccts  of  habit  should  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  dreadful  consequence  of  vicious  example; 
the  responsibility  of  parents  for  the  conduct  of  their  offspring 
—  how  a  want  of  due  care  for  them  in  their  childhood,  will 
almost  to  a  certainty  be  paid  back  to  the  parents,  in  a  want  of 
care  for  them  in  their  old  age.  And  above  all  other  things, 
education  should  not  be  pointed  out  as  a  good  thing  only  to 
enable  the  child  to  get  on  in  the  world,  but  as  infinitely  more 
valuable  in  improving  its  disposition  and  habits,  raising  it  above 
vulgar  and  degrading  pursuits,  and  implanting  in  it  a  love  of 
industry  and  virtue. 

The  visitor  of  the  poor  will  soon  be  convinced,  that  without 
the  auxiliary  of  an  infant  school,  he  will  be  able  to  do  compar- 
atively little  in  this  object.  li  there  be  none  in  the  town  in 
which  his  exertions  are  made,  he  must  establish  one;  if  he 
cannot  do  this,  he  must  endeavor  to  assimilate  one  of  the  best 
dame  schools  in  the  place,  as  much  as  possible,  to  one — and 
in  doing  this,  at  times,  he  will  do  as  much  as  in  forming  an 
actual  infant  school.  It  will  of  course  be  necessary,  tAough  it 
will  be  no  easy  task,  to  get  the  good  dame  into  his*  views,  but 

*  We  have  generally  wriUen  in  the  maicuTine  gender,  but  these  romarkt,  after 
all,  apply  more  to  femalen  than  men,  as  it  is  from  their  exertions  with  the  poor^ 
that  good  may  be  cxpe  ted. 


^n*-. 
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.kjs  the  half  is  better  than  the  whole ;  and  if  he  can 
v  the  children  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  the 
xamples  of  their  parents,  and  the  streets,  he  will  do 
'gativeiy;  but  much  positive  good  may  be  done  by 
ans;  moral  control  will  beat  least  attempted,  the  pas- 
1  be  brought  under  subjection,  the  manners  will  be 
U  and  cleanliness  will  be  necessary, 
'lould  the  attention  of  the  visitor  of  the  poor  be  con- 
he  infants  only ;  it  should  be  his  ambition  to  sec  every 
■  in  his  district  at  school:  to  take  away  fifty  and  leave 
!d  be  to  expose  the  fifty  to  the  corrupt  habits  and  vices 
II,  who  would,  without  the  greatest  care  were  exercised, 
uredly  be  their  associates  out  of  school  hours.     The 
lUst  use  all  his  influence  for  this   purpose,  which,  if 
.,  would  be  doing  more  good  for  society  than  the  gain- 
«  battle.     It  will  indeed  require  all  his  skill,  his  uncea- 
i.'verancei  his  unremitting  attentions ;  but  the  reward 
.   those  who  would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  rising 
;i  however  small  degree)  in  intelligence  and  virtue, 
-  compensate  his  exertions. 

visitor  must  not  suppose,  that  after  he  has  done  this, 

nd  anxiety  will  be  at  an  end;  he  will  find  that  to 

""f-'hool  such  children  may  be  sent,  dissatisfaction  will 

"riljy  expressed  at  either  the  mode  of  instruction,  or 

"'t  of  the  teachers  of  the  school;  he  will,  to  a  cer- 

T  romplainta,  that  the  master  has  beat  *  my  boy '  with- 

'«f30 — or  the  mistress  has  kept '  my  girl,'  and  she  is  no 

*  others.     But  in  these,  and  in  the  multitude  of  va- 

'nints  that  may  be  made,  the  visitor  must  go  tcith 

■<  or  mistresses  of  the  schools ;  he  must  on  no  ac- 

(hcm  in  the  estimation  of  the  poor;  or  ruin  to  the 

almost  certua  to  follow. 

•Is  have  been  broken  up,  through  the  injudicious 

!<^itors  to  the  foolish  complaints  of  the  parents. 

■'  supposed,  that  the  schoolmaster's  task  must 

ne :  to  deal  with  the  most  depraved  and  brutal 

•btuseness  of  intellect  which  is  found  in  those 

.1  powers  have  been  long  unexercised,   re- 

.'  of  human  nature,  an  experience,  a  talent, 

.  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  individual. 

iid  of  the  poor,  but  he  must  be  doubly  the 

and  assiduous  teacher :  his  office,  one  of 

oelong  to  a  human  being,  entitles  him  to 

Hhip  of  any  man,  however  high  his  rank  ; 

'^nnd  that  he  is  even  of  low  origin,  and 

I* 
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that  bis  manocrs  are  homely,  and  hia  intellect  inferior,  it  ooglil 
to  be  one  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  visitor  to  raise  him  above 
himself —  to  raise  hinnself  in  self-estimation,  to  plaee  him  be* 
yond  the  contempt  of  the  vulgar,  to  increase  his  intelligence 
and  his  influence  among  the  poor  by  every  means  within  hi9 
powerr 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  some  of  the  most  benevolently 
disposed  individuals,  who  have  to  do  with  the  'schools  for  the 
poor,'  treat  the  masters  of  their  schools  with  the  most  unchris* 
tian  indifference  and  contempt.  They  seem  to  think  that  the 
master  is  bound  to  do  them  homage,  and  that  to  show  a  cring- 
ing humility  is  the  perfection  of  all  virtue ;  and  what  is  worse^ 
it  by  no  means  uncommonly  happens  that  a  deadly  antipathy 
is  taken  to  the  man  who  fails  so  to  abase  himself.  But  this  is 
wrong,  and  it  should  be  reprobated.  Respect  in  these  case» 
should  be  mutual;  not  on  one  side  only.  The  master  is  not 
to  be  treated  as  a  servant  —  as  a  menial ;  but  as  a  man  engaged 
in  the  same  holy  work  of  making  the  world  better  than  it  is ; 
and  perhaps  of  being  more  instrumental  in  this  object  than  a 
member  of  any  other  profession. 

In  the  work  of  education,  the  visitor  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  conductors  of  the  schools ;  they  should  be  engaged  in 
every  benevolent  undertaking ;  their  influence  among  the  poor 
should  be  increased  in  all  possible  ways ;  they  should  be  made 
to  keep  up  a  constant  connection  between  the  poor  and  them- 
selves ;  tiie  poor  should  be  taught  to  look  on  them  as  among 
their  best  friends,  and  to  have  their  dearest  interests  at  heart* 
Thus  the  schoolmaster  would  be  made  a  most  valuable  instra- 
mentofgood;  his  interest  in  the  school,  and  in  the  children 
of  the  school,  would  be  increased,  and  the  efiects  of  that  in- 
terest would  be  felt  in  a  manner  the  most  encouraging  and 
advantageous. 


THE  CATHARINE  INSTITUTION  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  Catharine  Institution  of  Stutgard  was  founded  by  the 
late  queen  of  Wurtemberg,  for  the  education  of  young  ladies; 
and  is  instructed  by  Mr  Zollen,  the  excellent  Principal  of  the 
Orphan  House.  The  following  sketches,  copied  from  our  notes, 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  its  general  plan. 

The  great  jprinciple  is  to  conduct  every  branch  of  instruction 
in  a  manner  best  adapted  to  the  sex.     In  history,  praiseworthy 
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examples  are  selected  for  their  lessons,  and  but  few  battles  are 
studied.  In  natural  history,  everything  that  would  draw  forth 
a  smile  is  avoided ;  for  when  this  is  once  excited,  it  cannot  be 
controlled  —  to  notice,  does  but  increase  it.  Anatomv  is 
taught,  but  it  is  chiefly  by  the  means  of  the  bodies  of  animals. 

In  regard  to  the  periods  of  development,  the  following  are 
notes  of  the  general  object  in  view. 

The  pupils  enter  at  seven  years  of  age.  Nothing  more 
should  be  aimed  at,  in  the  first  and  second  year,  than  simply 
to  develope  the  powers  of  observation  and  intuition,  and  the 
memory  of  things  and  words.  They  should  first  be  occupied 
with  Q  f^orttellungeny'  i.  e.)  the  mere  observation  and  descrip- 
tion of  what  they  see  in  the  objects  about  them;  as  the  table  is 
square,  green,  &c. 

^Begruffcy  or  abstract  or  general  descriptions,  as  a  table  (i. 
e.  all  tables)  has  a  plane  elevated  from  the  floor,  &c.,  require 
the  observation  of  numerous  objects^  a  power  of  distinction  and 
generalization  to  be  acquired  by  reflection  at  a  later  period. 
At  this  age,  materials  of  thought  must  be  collected.  It  is  most 
important,  first,  that  the  child  understand  the  things  perceived 
or  taught ;  secondly,  retain  by  repetition  what  has  been  taught ; 
thirdly,  learn  to  apply  his  knowledge.  In  doing  this,  he  learns 
the  value  of  his  lesson,  and  is  encouraged.  Thus,  after  learnr 
ing  a  few  letters,  ask, '  How  many  words  can  we  make  with 
these  ?'  &c. 

In  the  third  year,  the  children  will  learn  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects, reflect  on  them,  compare,  and  arrange  them,  and  acquire 
general  ideas. 

In  the  fourth  year,  judgment  arising  from  these  comparisons 
and  arrangements  will  discover  itself;  as.  All  birds  have  wings 
—  Birds  have  no  scales— *  All  men  are  not  blind,  &c.  He 
may  then  be  led  to  examine  written  judgments  and  metaphors, 
especially  those  of  the  Bible,  and  to  mark  differences. 

In  the  fifth  year,  the  reasoning  powers  will  be  so  far  devel- 
oped that  they  may  be  taught  to  form  conclusions  by  syllogisms. 
This  is  not  so  much  to  teach  them  how  to  discover  truth,  as  to 
detect  error,  by  reducing  all  to  propositions.  After  one  says, 
'  I  do  not  believe  it,  but  cannot  tell  why,'  he  should  be  shown 
how  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood. 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  years,  the  reasoning  faculty  is  still 
farther  cultivated  and  applied.  The  powers  of  observation  and 
reflection  are  occupied  with  language  as  an  object. 

The  memory  is  exercised  mechanically ^  by  simple  repetition ; 
and  artificially^  by  bringing  other  cases,  or  the  imagination,  to 
its  aid. 
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In  the  first  exercise,  local  memory  is  thus  cultivated.  Foor* 
teen  names  were  written.  The  pupils  were  required  to  read 
them  in  order  repeatedly ;  to  say  the  first,  third,  seventh,  sixth, 
fourth,  &c.  Then  the  alternate  names  were  rubbed  out,  and 
they  must  still  read  the  whole  list ;  then  half  of  the  remainder 
were  erased ;  and  finally  only  lines  remained.  The  childreo 
were  deeply  interested,  cried  out  at  every  erasure,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  repeating  them  all.  With  those  who  could  not  read, 
dots  were  used;  thus  one  dot  (.)  for  man;  two,  (..)  horse; 
three,  (...)  bird,  die.  Sometimes  contrast  or  resemblance  was 
used  to  associate  ideas.  A  prominent  object  \9  to  invigorate 
the  memory  itself,  to  prepare  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign  lan« 
guages,  names  and  dates  in  history,  &.c. 

In  arithmetic^  the  numbers  are  first  repeated  in  order;  then 
questions  are  asked  —  *  what  after  two  ?'  *  before  five  ?'  '  be- 
tween six  and  seven?'  Then,  'what  is  two?' — 'two  times 
one,'  is  the  answer.  •  Three  ?'  —  *  three  times  one,*  &c.  Ad- 
dition and  subtraction  are  taught  in  the  two  first  classes. 

In  geography^  definitions  of  general  terms  are  first  studied ; 
then  the  geography  of  the  immediate  vicinity.  An  equal 
amount  of  time  is  given  to  the  whole  of  Germany ;  next  to 
Europe ;  and  then  to  other  portions  of  the  world.  The  seventh 
class  are  taught  to  observe  the  influence  of  local  situation, 
climate,  education  and  religion,  on  the  character  of  the  inhab- 
itants. 

In  history^  individual  events  are  chiefly  attended  to  in  the 
earlier  courses ;  history  of  particular  nations,  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  classes ;  a  review  of  history  in  the  seventh  class. 

In  singing,  they  are  required  to  observe  certain  notes  sung ; 
to  distinguish  and  to  imitate  them. 

The  great  principle,  after  all,  is  to  let  children  teach  them- 
selves—  and  not  receive  a  truth  merely  in  words  committed  to 
memory,  or  through  the  ear. 

In  regard  to  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  the  following 
translation  of  the  prospectus  will  give  a  complete  view  of  the 
details : 

'  The  instruction  of  the  youngest  pupils,  composing  the  first  and 
second  classes,  begins  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  of  all  the 
other  classes  at  eight  o'clock.  The  sixth  and  seventh  classes  are 
dismissed  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  pupils  are  together  again  from 
two  to  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  two  hours  of  which  are  occupied 
with  instruction  in  dancing  and  sewing.  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons  arc  holidays,  with  the  exception  of  one  hour  for  dancing 
for  the  seventh  class. 

'  From  the  commencement  of  the  institution,  the  school  has  been 
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opened  with  singing  and  prayer,  to  which  the  school  assemble, 
walking  in  exact  order.  The  hour  from  eleven  to  twelve  on  «very 
Saturday  morning,  is  spent  in  religious  reading  and  sacred  mosic. 

'  The  first  class  have  thirty  study  hours  weekly.  Reading  and 
spelling  occupy  seven ;  writing,  four ;  mental  exercises,  conver- 
sation, and  calisthenics,  four;  mental  arithmetic,  two;  French 
language,  two;  religious  instruction  by  narrative,  one;  sewing, 
eight. 

*  The  second  class  have  the  same  number  of  study  hours.  Two 
spent  in  Bible  narratives;  seven  in  practical  exercises  in  reading 
uid  writing  the  German  language;  two  in  exercises  in  thinking 
and  memory ;  one  in  singing ;  two  in  mental  and  written  arithmetic ; 
four  in  French  language ;  one  in  dancing,  and  seven  in  sewing. 

'  The  third  class  have  thirtysix  study  hours  —  religious  instruc* 
tion  with  Bible  history,  three ;  reading,  in  connection  with  natural 
history,  four  ;  German  language,  four  ;  exercises  in  thinking,  one ; 
mental  and  written  arithmetic,  four ;  designing,  three ;  reading,  in- 
strumental and  vocal'  music,  two ;  writing,  three ;  French,  four ; 
dancing,  one ;  sewing,  seven. 

'  The  fourth  class  devote  thirtjrfive  hours  weekly  to  study.  To 
Bible  history  and  religious  exercises  of  memory,  three ;  natural  his- 
tory, one  ;  geography,  one ;  practical  exercises  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing the  German  language,  seven  ;  exercises  in  thinking,  one ; 
ivriting,  two ;  dancing,  two ;  singing  and  reading  music,  two ; 
mental  and  written  arithmetic,  three ;  French  language,  five ;  sew- 
ing, six. 

'  The  fiflh  class  have  also  thirtyfive  study  hours  in  the  week. 
Religious  instruction  and  examples  of  virtue,  with  religious  exer- 
cises of  memory  in  sacred  history,  two ;  practical  exercises  io  read- 
ing and  writing  the  German  language,  five ;  mental  exercises,  one ; 
natural  history,  one ;  history,  one ;  geography,  two ;  drawing,  two ; 
arithmetic,  two;  reading  music  and  singing,  two;  writing,  two; 
French,  five  ;  sewing,  six ;  dancing,  two. 

'  Sixth  class,  thirty  hours.  Bible  instruction,  with  examples  of 
virtue,  and  religious  exercises  of  memory,  two ;  natural  history,  two ; 
geography,  two;  history  two;  music,  two;  arithmetic,  two ;  draw- 
ing, three ;  German  language,  two ;  French,  five ;  sewing,  six ; 
dancing,  two. 

*  The  seventh  class  have  thirtytwo  study  hours.  Two  devoted  to 
sacred  history,  and  examples  of  Christian  duty ;  two  to  instruction 
in  the  Bible ;  history,  two ;  physiology,  two ;  instruction  in  house- 
keeping, three;  popular  knowledge  of  astronomy,  one;  German 
language,  one ;  drawing,  two ;  arithmetic,  with  book-keeping,  one ; 
music,  two ;  French  language  five ;  sewing,  eight ;  dancing,  two.' 

In  regard  to  religious  instruction,  Mr  Zollen  adopts  the  fol- 
lowing plan  ;  which  is,  in  some  respects,  peculiar  to  this  insti- 
tution. 
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As  a  first  principle,  it  is  important  to  fix  an  idea  of  the  high- 
est excellence  in  the  mind,  before  making  it  acquainted  with 
evil  examples  ;  and  for  this  reason,  the  instruction  is  com- 
menced by  moral  narratives  from  the  circle  of  children,  exclu- 
sively of  a  good  tendency.  The  introduction  of  scripture 
stories  is  absolutely  forbidden,  to  avoid  anticipation  and  con- 
fusion. 

The  second  class  are  taught,  first,  the  history  of  the  New 
Testament ;  secondly,  the  life  of  Christ,  with  his  miFacIes ; 
thirdly,  his  discourses ;  fourthly,  his  doctrines  ;  and  fifthly,  at 
the  close,  his  death.  They  are  taught  to  trace  the  godKke 
traits  of  his  character. 

The  Fife  of  Christ  is  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  prophe- 
cies in  regard  to  him.  This  prepares  them  to  be  interested  io 
his  history ;  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  increase  it ;  then  a 
sketch  of  his  life  till  his  ministry  is  given  ;  next  his  ministry ; 
then  his  parables,  which  retain  the  interest  of  history,  are 
studied ;  and  lastly,  his  instruction,  which  (it  is  siip[>osed) 
would  not  have  gained  attention,  or  been  well  understood,  tf 
mingled  with  historical  events.  Now  they  come  with  increased 
authority. 

The  third  and  fourth  classes  commence  the  Old  Testament 
anew ;  so  that  there  are  two  courses  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  third  class  write  simple  narratives  from  it ;  the  fourth  class, 
narratives,  with  reflections  upon  them. 

The  fiflh  and  sixth  classes  have  a  more  extended  view  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  morality,  given  them  in  a  systematic 
form.  Also  an  introduction  to  the  Bible,  as  a  book ;  the 
periods  in  which  it  was  written,  the  author,  and  object^  and 
contents  of  each  portion^  so  far  as  known. 

To  the  seventh  class  is  given  a  history  of  religion,  not  so 
much  of  the  church  as  of  the  progress  of  opinion  and  feeling; 
with  a  more  particular  application  of  Christian  morality  to  the 
various  relations  of  life  which  now  open  to  the  pupil. 

The  course  is  closed  by  lessons  of  Pagan  mythology,  with  a 
careful  exclusion,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  that  would  wound 
female  delicacy.  The  constant  reference,  in  poetry  and  the 
arts,  render  some  knowledge  of  this  indispensable,  at  least  in 
Europe.  It  is  treated,  first,  in  a  historical,  secondly /m  an  aUe* 
gorical,  and  thirdly,  in  a  comparative  sense. 
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GOVERNING  BY  MORAL  SUASION. 

Tn  a  recent  number  we  ^ave  a  brief  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Essex  County  Association  of  Teachers  at  their  late 
meeting  in  Topsfield  ;*  and  mentioned  a  report  which  was 
made  on  school  government,  by  a  committee.  This  committee 
consisted  of  S«  R.  Hall,  C.  O.  Kimball,  and  J.  Stone.  The 
question  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  this  committee  and 
their  subsequent  report  was,  **  Can  a  school  be  properly  gov- 
erned by  MORAL  SUASION  ouly  ?"  The  following  is  the  report; 
which,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  will,  we  think,  be  found  interesting. 

'  Your  coTnmtttee,  in  discharging  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  beg 
leave  to  report : 

'  That  while  they  believe  Moral  Suasion  may  be  saccessAilIy  em- 
ployed as  an  auxiliary,  it  cannot  be  depended  on  as  the  **only^*  in- 
strument in  establishing  a  healthful  discipline  in  schools.  Whenever 
it  is  depended  on  entirely,  or  chiefly,  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time,  there  must  be  a  want  of  that  ready  obedience  to  necessary  and 
judicious  laws,  so  indispensable  to  the  highest  usefulness  of  schools. 
To  accustom  children  early  and  cheerfully  to  submit  to  authority, 
to  law,  is  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  be  expected  from  these  minor 
fountains  of  knowledge  ;  for  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  those  who  have 
never  been  governed  in  the  family  or  schoof,  will,  when  older  readily 
submit  to  the  laws  of  society,  the  state,  or  the  nation.  **  Just  as  the 
twig  is  bent,  the  tree  's  inclined,"  is  never  more  true  than  when 
applied  to  the  government  of  children.  How  oflen  has  the  child, 
ungovemed  at  home  or  at  school,  on  becoming  a  man,  proved  a  pest 
to  society,  a  curse  to  his  family,  and  a  terror  to  the  neighborhood. 
From  such  materials  it  is  easy  to  create  a  mob  —  among  such  to 
6nd  candidates  for  the  house  of  correction  and  the  prison. 

'  We  observe  with  pain,  therefore,  an  increasing  spirit  of  insybor* 
dination  in  some  of  our  schools,  cherished,  as  we  believe,  by  many 
parents  who  advocate  the  doctrine  that  corporal  punishment  ought  to 
he  wholly  discarded.  This  doctrine,  at  variance  as  it  is  with  the 
opinions  of  legislators,  successful  educators,  and  judicious  parents, 
in  all  ages,  and  what  is  still  higher  authority,  the  word  of  God,  we 
must  believe  to  be  unphilosophical  and  injurious.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  ''to  spare  the  rod"  is  in  many  instances,  at  least,  ''  to 
spoil  the  child." 

*  That  schools  cannot  be  governed  by  moral  suasion  only,  is  evi- 

*A  mistake  wat  made  in  presenting  an  account  of  the  meeting  referred 
to  in  our  January  number.  The  lecture  on  rhetoric  was  given  by  Rev.  Mr 
Wavlaud,  of  Salem;  and  not,  as  there  stated,  by  Mr  Emerson. 
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dent  from  various  considerations.     But  we  have  time  to  mention  the 

following  only : 

'].  Many  of  the  children  who  attend  school,  hate  neTer  been 
governed  at  home  —  have  never  been  properly  made  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  their  rights  and  obligations,  but  have  been  left  to  the 
government  of  passion,  will  and  selfishness.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
8up|>ose  that  such  children  can  be  controlled  by  merely  moral 
suasion  1 

'  2.  Some  may  be  found  in  almost  every  school,  who  have  been 
taught,  by  precept  and  example,  to  resist  and  nullify  all  authority 
that  is  disagreeable  to  them.  Over  such,  moral  suasion  can  be  ex- 
pected to  exert  but  a  feeble  influence. 

'  3.  Children  are  not  unf'requently  found  who  seem  to  take  pUo' 
sure  in  doing  mischief,  and  invading  the  rights  of  others.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  that  such  will,  in  all  cases,  be  made  wiiliog  to 
submit  to  the  regulations  of  a  good  school  without  coercion? 

'  4.  In  order  to  establish  and  maintain  tolerable  discipline  by  . 
moral  suasion  only,  the  instructor  must  generally  spend  so  great  a 
portion  of  his  time,  that  he  cannot  communicate  an  adequate  amount 
of  instruction.     Hence  an  important  loss  is  sustained  by  the  whole 
school. 

*  In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  adopt  the  language  of  Mr  Abbott, 
of  Boston.  He  says,  ''  that  however  men  may  differ  in  theories  with 
regard  to  human  nature,  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  by  those  who 
have  tried  the  experiment,  that  neither  the  school  nor  the  family  can 
be  preserved  in  order  by  eloquence,  argument  and  persuasion  alone. 
There  must  be  authority.  The  pupils  may  not  often  fed  it :  they 
must  know  it  is  always  at  hand,  and  must  be  brought  to  submit  to  it 
as  to  simple  authority."  The  subjection  of  the  governed  to  the 
authority  of  him  in  whom  is  vested  the  right  to  command  and  to  efH 
force  submission,  '^is  the  only  government  that  will  answer  in  a 
school  or  family."  It  should  be  recommended  to  the  teacher  to 
explain,  as  far  as  practical,  the  nature  of  government,  the  necessity 
for  laws,  the  reasonableness  and  happiness  of  obedience,  and  the 
pain  that  must  attend  disobedience :  bvU  he  must  have  and  must  claim 
the  right  to  resort  to  other  and  severer  means,  if  these  be  fiHiod  lA* 
sufficient/ 
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MISCELLANY. 


Efforts  fok  the  Iitstkvction  of   Seamen,  and  theie  Families. 

From  an  interesting  report  of  the  *  Seaman's  Aid  Society  of  Boston,' 
we  learn  that  since  the  year  183S  there  have  been  established  in  that 
city,  a  *  Seaman's  Reading  Room'  — <  A  Sabbath  School,'  (attended 
every  Sabbath  by  Seamen  and  their  children)  —  and  an  *Infant  School.' 
'  A  Free  Nautical  School,'  for  the  benefit  of  young  Seamen,  has  re- 
cently gone  into  operation  under  the  direction  of  the  Seaman's  Chap- 
lain. This  association  of  ladies  hope  for  an  increase  of  funds  that 
will  enable  them  to  establish  a  '  Free  School  for  the  Daughters  of  Sea- 
man,' which  their  wives,  too,  may  have  the  privilege  of  attending.  The 
branches  of  Common  School  Instruction  will  be  taught  in  this  school, 
and  partieuiar  atierUion  devoted  to  needlework. 

Schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  notKommiinoned  officers 
and  sailors  are  established  at  Greenwich,  Eng.  containing,  together, 
about  800  boys  and  300  girls.  These  children  are  all  boarded,  clothed, 
fed,  and  instructed.    The  girls  sew,  and  perform  a  few  domestic  duties. 

Mahual  Labor  and  Oral  Instructiom. 

In  the  spring  of  1886,  a  small  pamphlet  was  issued  by  Rev.  Ezekiel 
Rich,  of  Troy,  New  Hampshire,  presenting  to  public  consideration  *  A 
System  of  General  Education,  primary,  liberal,  and  supporting  itself, 
prepared  with  three  distinct  modes  of  application  ;  designed  especially, 
but  not  exclusively,  for  Females  of  the  middle  and  less  opulent  classes.' 
The  pamphlet  not  only  contained  the  author's  speculative  views,  but 
some  of  the  experiments  which  he' has  made  within  a  few  years,  on  a 
smair  scale,  at  his  own  house,  and  on  his  own  farm.  Boys  as  well  as 
girls  have  been  the  subjects  of  these  experiments  ;  and  according  to  Mr 
R.'s  statements,  while  their  progress  in  all  the  branches  of  instruction 
usually  pursued  in  high  schools  and  academies,  (except,  perhaps,  chirog- 
raphy,  music,  painting  and  composition,)  has  been  equal  to  that  of  pupils 
in  general  who  do  not  labor,  they  have  together  *  paid  by  their  work  all 
the  expense  of  their  living  and  learning,  allowing  20  cents  a  week  for 
tuition  and  the  use  of  books.' 

But  Mr  R.'s  efforts  have  been  principally  in  behalf  of  females,  whose 
education  he  considers  not  only  in  many  instances  strangely  neglected, 
but   even  highly  superficial  when  it  receives  the  greatest  share  of 
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attention.  He  believes,  with  confidence,  that  the  plan  which  be  propo- 
ses and  has  himself  partially  adopted,  would  *  furnish  aU  femaUt  of 
about  seven  years  of  age  and  upwards,  without  expense  to  parents, 
guardians,  or  the  public,  with  every  kind  of  useful  and  ornamental 
learning,  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  various  necessary  female  occu- 
pations and  household  business,  and  with  the  principles  and  faaluts  of 
neatness,  economy,  civility  and  virtue  ;  and  to  any  extent  to  which  their 
inclination,  talents  and  enterprize  may  lead  them.' 

We  cannot,  in  this  place,  enter  fully  into  the  peculiarities  of  Mr  R.^ 
system.  We  can  only  say,  in  general,  that  oral  instruction  is  a  veiy 
important  part  of  his  machinery  ;  and  that  the  pupils  perform  sucb 
manual  labor  as  is  most  profitable,  and  can,  at  the  same  time,  be  carried 
on  with  the  least  noise  or  intensity  of  thought:  such  as  knitting,  eewiog, 
braiding,  and  the  manufacture  of  hats  from  palmetto.  The  boys  labor 
with  Mr  R.  in  the  field ;  but  arrangements  are  making,  to  employ 
them,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  in  briekmakiog. 

Manual  Labor  Colleoes. 

A  Resolution  has  been  offered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  at 
its  present  session,  proposing  that  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  a  grant  of  Imnds  lo 
one  or  more  colleges  in  each  of  the  new  States,  for  educating  the  poor 
upon  the  manual  labor  system. 

Smithsoxviait  IirsTiTUTioir. 

By  the  politeness  of  a  member  of  Congress,  we  have  received  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  bequest  of  James  Smithson,  of  LondoB, 
to  the  United  States.  The  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  Is  left 
by  this  gentleman  <  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  at  Washingtoo,  undsr 
the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an  establishment  lor  the 
increase  and  difiTusion  of  knowledge  among  men.'  The  report  recoflH 
mends  the  acceptance  of  the  legacy,  which  is  deposited  in  the  Cotirtof 
Chancery  in  England. 

Maiite  Wbsletan  Sbmihart. 

There  were,  at  the  latest  accounts  we  have  received,  nearly  200  sts- 
dents  in  this  seminary.  About  60,  (all  which  can  be  accommodated)  sie 
employed  in  the  manual  labor  department.  The  principal  business  ii 
cabinet  furniture,  in  all  its  varieties.  None  are  admitted  to  the  mecban* 
ic  shop  for  a  less  term  than  three  years,  although  they  may  remain  loo- 
gcr,  if  they  choose.  Any  student  of  industrious  habits  may  pay  hii 
board  here,  without  retarding  his  studies —  If  he  is  able  to  earn  more, 
he  receives  the  surplus  in  tho  products  of  hb  own  labor. 
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English  School  at  Lodiana,  (India.) 

The  foIlo\ying  account  is  givea  of  the  examination  of  an  English 
School  at  Lodiana,  established  by  Capt.  Wade,  and  under  the  eniperin- 
tendence  of  Mr  Lowrie,  an  American  Missionary.  The  school  consist- 
ed of  forty  pupils,  and  had  been  in  existence  but  two  months. 

*  The  progress  made  by  the  higher  classes  of  the  school,  considering 
Che  short  period  since  its  establishment,  excited  the  surprise  of  all  pre- 
sent. The  pupils  not  only  read  with  facility,  but  gave  a  correct  Hindus- 
tanee  translation  of  what  they  read.  They  also  declined  the  verbs,  &c., 
and  evinced  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of  English  Grammer.  The 
mode  of  instruction  adopted  by  Mr  Lowrie,  is  one  by  which  even  half 
the  time  usually  required  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is 
considerably  abridged  ;  Indeed,  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  is  such 
as  to  elicit  one  general  observation,  "  that  it  would  have  required  six 
months  to  have  brought  English  boys  to  the  same  proficiency.'' ' 

GiPST  Refuge. 

We  gave,  in  our  last  volume,  an  account  of  an  establishment  for  the 
education  of  Gipsies  in  Germany.  We  learn  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  that  a  Refuge  has  been  established 
for  Gipsy  orphans  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Shepscombe,  Gloucester 
Co.  England,  which  has  for  many  years,  been  frequented  by  great  num- 
bers of  this  singular  tribe. 

This  establishment,  like  many  of  the  efforts  of  benevolence,  was 
commenced  without  funds.  A  lady  in  the  vicinity,  who  was  eye-witness 
of  their  ignorance  and  wretchedness,  induced  the  parents  to  commit 
iheir  children  to  her  care,  and  has  since  met  with  sufficient  assistance 
and  encouragement  to  caiue  her  to  rejoice  in  the  attempt.  Although 
the  *  Refuge*  has  been  opened  but  little  more  than  a  year,  thirtysix  chil-' 
dreo  have  been  admitted  from  mx  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  from 
sixteen  different  counties  of  England.  They  are  under  the  care  of  a 
judicious  governess,  are  lodged,  boarded,  and  clothed,  and  carefully 
instructed  in  reading,  knitting,  sewing,  and  household  work,  with  the 
view  of  qualifying  them  for  domestics  in  families. 

Teachers*  Semikaries  at  the  West. 

The  demand  at  the  West  for  well  qualified  teachers  of  both  sexes,  is 
daily  increasing.  We  are  happy  to  see  institutions  springing  up  to  meet 
this  demand.  We  have  noticed  the  Inoiana  Teacher's  Semin art,  in 
our  former  volumes.  Its  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  its  present 
prospects  are  flattering.  A  new  session  commences  with  the  first  of  this 
month.    Arrangements  are  made  to  accommodate  about  40  :$tudcnts 
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with  board  and  facilities  of  labor,  which  will  enable  those  who  chooee, 
to  defray  a  part  of  their  expenses. 

An  institution  under  the  name  of  the  Salem  Femalx  Institute,  is 
to  be  opened  in  Salem,  Ind.  the  next  month.  The  course  of  atiidy  in- 
tended to  be  pursued,  embraces  the  branches  taught  in  our  first  feoMle 
Seminaries.  A  leading  object  of  this  Institute,  is  the  preparation  of 
well-qualified  teachers,  to  secure  which,  every  young  lady  in  the  *  Teach- 
er's Department,'  is  required  to  spend  a  part  of  her  time  in  mutual  in- 
struction. A  certificate  will  be  given  to  those  who  complete,  with 
credit,  the  course  of  study  in  this  Department. 

TeACHBRS'    CoMVENTIOirs. 

Conventions  of  Teachers  have  been  held,  not  long  since,  at  Columbus^ 
Ohio,  Lansinburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  Corinth,  Me.,  for  the  purpose  of  devinng 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  Common  School  Education. 

An  Education  Convention  has  also  been  recently  held  at  Hinesborotigliy 
Vt.,  attended  by  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  Slate,  at  which  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  calling  a  State 
Convention. 

Ihceeasimo  Interest  in  Common  Schools. 

We  greet  with  pleasure  every  indication  of  interest  in  this  important 
branch  ef  educational  machinery.  We  long  to  see  the  day  when  the 
Teachers  of  our  Common  Schools  shall  be  as  highly  estimated  as  the 
Professors  of  our  Colleges.  As  an  indication  of  this  interest,  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  there  are  to  be  erected  in  Mobile,  three  dwellings  for 
the  accommodation  of  teachers  of  Common  Schools,  the  cost  of  whieh 
is  estimated  at  $18,000  or  S0,000  each.  A  public  school  house  is  about  to 
be  erected,  at  an  expense  of  $30,000.  There  are  here  IS  or  ISscbools, 
with  about  600  scholars. 

It  is  stated  that  Lyman  Denison  Brewster,  who  died  in  October  last, 
near  Rock  River,  Illinois,  has  left  a  handsome  legacy  to  promote  Com- 
mon School  Education  in  that  State. 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Pennsylvania,  in  bis  lats 
report  to  the  Legislature,  represents  that  the  system  of  free  eehookt 
recently  introduced  into  that  State,  has  gone  into  ojieration,  with  pro- 
mise of  answering  the  high  ends  for  which  it  was  established.  Two  milW 
ions  of  dollars  are  to  be  paid  to  this  State  in  annual  instalments  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  part  of  the  Itonus  for  the  privileges  of  the 
United  States  Bank. 

According  to  a  statement  in  ths  Boston  Traveller,  there  are  already 
three  Colleges  in  Louisiana,  and  it  is  pro[)osed  to  establish  elementaiy 
and  primary  schools  in  every  parish,  a  College  in  each 
district,  and  a  University  for  the  whole  State. 
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Common    Educatioit    in    Ohio. 
Extract  firom  Gov.  Lucu*  late  Menage. 

*  The  subject  of  education  has  been  frequently  pressed  upon  the  con- 
aJderatioQ  of  the  General  Assembly^  and  numerous  acts  hnve  been  passed 
on  the  subject  of  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  universities ;  and,  in 
addition  to  those  institutions  erected  by  law,  many  other  means  have  been 
resorted  to,  by  the  pious  and  philanthropic  classes  of  the  community,  to 
diffuse  intelligence,  improve  the  mind,  and  reform  the  morals  of  the 
people  ;  yet,  our  system  of  education  is  languishing,  in  proportion  to  our 
other  improvements. 

<  The  question  may  be  asked,  why  is  it  so  ?  It  is  admitted  by  all  in- 
telligent statesmen,  that  in  knowledge  consists  the  strength  of  all  liberal 
governments  :  that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  every  people  are  in 
proportion  to  their  virtue  and  intelligence.  Notwithstanding  this  ad* 
mission,  but  few  nations  in  the  world  have  established  regular  systems 
of  elementary  schools.  This  subject,  however,  has  of  late  excited  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  and  the 
various  systems  of  public  instruction  in  operation  in  the  different  gov- 
ernments have  been  examined  by  men  of  the  highest  literary  acquire* 
raents  ;  and,  according  to  the  report  of  M.  Victor  Cousin  to  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  in  France,  the  Prussian  system  has  been  thought 
superior  to  any  heretofore  established  in  any  government  in  Europe. 

*  Though  many  parts  of  this  system  of  public  instruction  are  not 
adapted  to  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  the  American  people,  nor  to  our 
form  of  government ;  yet,  from  the  results  of  this  great  experiment  ia 
giving  the  whole  people  that  kind  and  degree  of  instruction  which  they 
need,  some  of  the  most  useful  practical  lessons  may  be  obtained. 

<  The  nature  and  operations  of  the  Imman  mind  are  the  same  in  all 
countries ;  and  the  relations  which  exists  between  knowledge  and  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  remain  unchanged.' 

Schools   for  Girls  in  Boston. 

A  High  School  for  Girls,  was,  some  years  since,  established  in  Bos* 
ton,  but  was  subsequently  discontinued,  because  it  was  found  that  a 
single  school  of  this  description  would  not  accommodate  more  than  one 
foarth  part  of  those,  who  ought  to  attend  such  an  institution.  Measures 
have  recently  been  taken  by  the  City  Council,  for  so  elevating  all  the 
pfibUc  $ehooU  for  fenudeM^hy  means  of  additional  instruction,  apparatus, 
&c.  as  will  give  the  girls  of  the  city  equal  advantages  with  the  boys  ; 
and  appropriations  have  accordingly  been  made  for  the  purpose. 

12* 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

School  History  of  the  United  States,  containing  Chrono- 
logical Notices,  and  an  Outline  of  Topics  for  a  more  extended 
course  of  Study  :  Together  with  Copious  Notes.  By  S.  R.  Hall 
and  A.  R.  Baker.     Boston  :  Wm.  Peirce.     1836.     12nio.  pp.  290. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  sufSciently  described  in  the  titles— 
The  object  has  been  <  to  furnish  a  compendium  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States,  adapted  to  be  siudiedJ  This  object  appears  to  be  happily 
attained,  while  the  style  is  lively  and  attractive  as  a  narrative.  A  good 
moral  influence  also  pervades  the  work  ;  a  point  of  no  trifling  impor- 
tance in  a  school  book.  The  <  Outline'  will  afford  important  aid  for 
prosecuting  the  study,  and  the  notes  contain  much  that  is  valuable.— 
Questions  upon  each  page  are  placed  at  the  bottom.  The  execution  b 
good.  It  contains  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  and  b  embellished  with 
several  good  engravings. 

m 

The  North  American  Spelling  Book,  conformed  to  Worces- 
ter's Dictionary,  with  a  progressive  series  of  Easy  Reading  Les- 
sons. By  L.  W.  Leonard,  Author  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Class  Book,  and  Sequel  to  Easy  Lessons.  Keene,  N.  H. :  George 
Tilden,  1835.     18mo.  pp.  180. 

This  book  has  a  few  peculiarities  ;  but  we  can  discover  nothing,  either 
in  its  design  or  execution,  to  render  it  more  valuable  than  many  of  ib 
predecessors. 

Fellenberg,  or  An  Appeal  to  the  Friends  of  Edacation  io 
Behalf  of  Lafayette  College.     Easton  :  J.  P.  Htrich.     1836. 

A  resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lafayette 
College,  to  attempt  to  raise  the  sum  of  $50,000.    The  object  of  tbii 
pamphlet  is  to  present  the  claims  of  this  institution.     It  is  a  Manual  La* 
bor  College,  located  near  Easton,  Pa.    The  usual  course  of  classical  and 
scientific  studies  is  pursued.  .  Its  distinguishing  features  are,  *  its  ease  of 
access  to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  its  practical  bearing 
upon  the  interests  of  common  schools.'    *  A  School  Teachers'  Course' 
is  already  in  operation,  with  which  a  model  school  is  to  be  connected,  ai 
soon  as  the  *  public  will  furnish  the  means.'    The  actual  product  of  the 
manual  labor  of  siztytwo  students  for  one  term  was  $800;  and   would 
have  been  more  than  $1S00,  but  for  want  of  capiul  to  furnish   regular 
employment    A  commodious  work-shop  has  been  erected,  the  labor  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  mason-work  and  plaslering»  waa  done 
by  the  students. 
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LoMDov,  Nov.  6,  1835. 

In  a  former  number  I  referred  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Brougham,  on 
introducing  into  the  House  of  Lords  some  resolutions  in  reference  to 
Education.     I  have  not  made  the  extracts  from  his  speech  which  were 

S remised,  because  I  had  found  myself  on  a  former  occasion,  so  much 
eceived  by  the  ordinary  newspaper  refiorts.  But  having  recently  been 
favored  with  a  copy  of  the  speech,  by  Lord  Brougham,  I  now  avail  my*- 
self  of  the  first  opportunity  to  give  the  readers  of  the*  Annals'  some 
account  of  this  able  effort  in  behalf  of  the  most  important  of  all  reforms 
—  the  only  means  of  thorough  and  permanent  improvement  in  the  state 
of  society. 

Afler  an  introduction  referring  chiefly  to  subjects  merely  political, 
Lord  Brougham  calls  to  the  recollection  of  his  audience  the  alarm  and 
opposition  excited  some  years  since,  by  the  inquiries  and  measures  pro- 
p<Med  in  regard  to  education.  Ue  expresses  his  pleasure  at  finding 
almost  one  unanimous  feeling  of  approbation  of  those  very  measures 
among  those  who  were  its  opponents;  and  holies  for  a  similar  result  in 
regard  to  the  prejudices  or  apprehensions  which  still  exist  so  extensive- 
ly in  England  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  poor. 

His  Lordship  next  proceeds  to  estimate  the  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  labors  of  the  committee,  so  much  dreaded,  in  1818. 

It  appears  that  at  that  time,  there  were  18,S00  day  schools,  educating ^ 
as  it  is  ordinarily  said,  we  fear  not  even  adequately  imtrueiing,  644,000 
children.  Of  these  there  were  478,000  in  unendowed  schools,  310,000 
paving  for  their  tuition,  and  168,000  taught  gratuitously. 

In  1828,  Lord  Brougham,  on  his  private  responsibility,  addressed  700 
or  800  circulars  to  the  clergymen  of  as  many  parishes,  requesting  inform 
mation  as  to  the  state  of  education  in  their  nocks.  He  received  answers 
to  487,  one  in  31  of  the  parishes  of  England  and  Wales,  comprising  in 
hb  view,  a  fair  average  of  the  country.  In  these  parishes  he  found  that 
there  were  in  1818,  50,000  children  under  instruction,  and  in  1898,  lOi,- 
000.  On  this  basis  he  expressed  his  belief  that  the  number  of  children 
in  unendowed  schools  had  increased  to  1,000,000.  Recent  returns  from 
SS  counties,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  kingdom,  show  that  the  whole 
number  cannot  xfall  short  of  1,144,000;  and  that  the  number  of  unen- 
dowed schools  has  increased  from  14,000  to  31,000.  It  is  cheering  in- 
deed to  see  so  great  results  from  the  efforts  of  a  few,  in  opposition  to  the 
prejudices  and  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  higher  order,  and  to  the  stupor 
and  ignorance  of  the  lower,  —  obstacles  which  exbt  in  England  to  a  de- 
gree almost  unknown  in  the  United  States. 

In  observing  these  results  of  private  effort,  and  a  cotemporaneous 
declension  in  the  pupils  of  endowed  schools.  Lord  B.  remarks  : 

*  It  behoves  us  to  take  the  greatest  care  how  we  interfere  with  a  sys- 
tem which  prospers  so  wellof  itself :  —  to  think  well,  and  Ions,  and 
mnziously,  and  with  all  circumspection,  and  all  foresight,  before  we  thrust 
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maintain.  I  know  well  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  the  continuancv 
of  subscriptions  which  occasions  of  public  zeal  have  called  forth.  I 
know  well,  as  does  every  one  who  has  bestirred  himself  with  the  benev- 
olent purpose  of  benefittinff  his  fellow  men,  that  nothing  can  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  to  allow  people  to  say,  ^-  as  they  will,  if  the  opportunity  is 
afforded  them ;  <*  I  w^iU  subscribe  no  more;  for  the  ^vemment,  or  the 
county,  or  the  parish,  will  now  maintain  the  institution."  Let  the  tai 
collector,  or  the  county  rate  collector,  or  the  parish  collector,  but  once 
come  for  such  a  rate,  and  1  will  answer  for  it  that  the  voluntaij  sub- 
scriptions of  men  by  themselves  benevolent,  and  even  munificent,  instead 
of  increasing,  will  soon  diminish  ;  that  the  1,100,000  children  now  edu- 
cated at  unendowed  schools  will  speedily  fall  down  almost  to  nothior; 
and  that  we  shall  have  thus  swept  away  those  magnificent  establiu- 
ments  which  at  present  do  so  much  good,  and  are  calculated,  with 
judicious  management,  to  do  so  much  more.^ 

The  system  of  public  establishments  alone,  seemed  to  him  intrinsically 
bad.  First  the  schools  were  too  few  in  number  —  too  few  in  the  number 
of  scholars  taught ;  secondly,  the  scholars  were  not  voung  enough  ;  and 
thirdly  and  lastly,  the  instruction  was  scanty.  He  was  prepared  to 
prove  these  three  propositions  by  facts  that  were  within  the  knowledge 
of  all  who  heard  him. 

Lord  B.  then  proceeded  to  show,  as  he  had  proposed,  that  notwith- 
standinff  the  recent  multiplication  of  schools  in  £ngland,  instmctioo 
was  still  sadly  deficient ;  only  one  twelfth  of  the  whole  population 
being  educat^ ;  and  not  only  so,  the  education  given  was  distributed 
in  a  vei^  unequal  manner.  In  some  places  it  was  a  ninth  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  m  others,  it  was  nearer  a  nineteenth. 

In  supporting  his  second  proposition,  that  the  scholars  were  not '  joong 
enough,'  Lord  B,  weut  into  a  full  examination  of  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  Infant  Schools.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  capabilities  of 
the  young  to  receive  instruction.  That  man,  he  said,  had  onlv  half 
learnt  his  lesson,  whose  experience  had  not  taught  him  that  a  child  was 
much  more  capable  of  learning  before  than  after  six  vears  of  age.  But 
we  will  <}uote  the  language  of  his  speech,  as  reported. 

'  A  child  under  six  years  of  age  is  neither  listless  nor  idle  — neither  in- 
dolent nor  vicious,  —  but  is  by  nature  an  active,  inquirin||,  curious,  and 
learning  little  animal.  From  two  years  of  age  a  child  is  in  a  state  of 
constant  learning ;  and  so  strong,  so  persevering,  so  irrepressible  is  the 
curiosity  that  predominates  in  his  mind  from  two  to  six  years  of  age, 
that  I  will  venture  to  say  he  learns  more  during  these  four  yean,  even 
when  he  does  not  ffo  to  school,  and  more  of  what  is  useful  to  him  is 
after  life,  than  he  does  in  all  the  remainder  of  his  progress,  though  he 
should  live  to  be  a  philosopher  of  eighty.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  knowledge  acquired  at  that  period  of  our  lives,  that  we  are  apt 
to  forget  its  vast  amount ;  it  comprehends,  in  fact,  our  acquaintance 
with  all  the  objects  of  external  sense.  Take  that  knowledge  away,  and 
leave  a  man  with  only  what  he  may  have  learned  as  senior  wrangler  at 
Oxford,  and  he  will  be  the  most  ignorant  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth.' 

His  next  step  was  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  those  who  heard 
him,  any  lurking  suspicions  which  might  remain,  that  education,  widelv 
diffused  among  the  people,  increased  the  amount  of  crime.  He  dwelt 
particularly  on  the  inefficiency  of  criminal  law  to  prevent  crime,  and 
the  palpable  error  whbh  had  been  everywhere  repeated  till  people 
had  forgotten  to  inquire  into  its  truth,  that  punishment  operated  bv 
deterring  offenders  from  crime,  and  that  therefore,  it  was  good  to  punish 
by  the  ^bbet,  by  the  transport  ship,  by  the  penitentiary,  and  oy  the 
tread  milL    He  would  not  be  understood  assaying  that  the  ganows 
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should  be  abolished,  and  that  criminal  judges  should  sit  no  more;  for 
though  he  thought  the  course  they  pursued  did  not  do  much  good,  their 
entire  abolition  would  do  much  harm.  Still  he  considered  the  estab- 
lishment of  infant  schools,  in  large  towns,  where  crimes  were  numerous, 
because  people  there  flocked,  there  bred,  and  there  reared  criminals,  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  crime. 

At  the  close  of  his  speech,  he  presented  fourteen  resolutions  embody- 
ing the  views  he  had  been  so  ably  presenting;  which  called  forth  some 
very  flattering  remarks  from  Lord  Melbourne,  the  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Lord  Denman.  The  latter  even  ex- 
pressed doubts  how  far  the  State  was  justified  in  inflicting  punishment  for 
an  oflence  against  the  commissioD  of  which  it  had  taken  no  pains  to 
^fiard. 

LoNDOir,  Nov.  18. 

I  have  bad  the  pleasure  lately  to  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
plans,  and  operations  of  the  Society  for  the  Difibsion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge. My  nrst  visit  was  to  the  fnaterkd  part  of  the  establishment,  as  it 
may  be  termed, — the  great  printing  house  in  which  their  work  is  per- 
formed, and  from  which  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  books  are 
issued. 

It  oceaples  an  extensive  range  of  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames,  and  embraces  every  branch  of  the  business,  from  the  casting  of 
types  and  stereotype  plates,  to  the  completed  book.  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  describe,  particularly,  objects  so  familiar  to  our  countrymen  as 
tbose  to  be  found  m  ordinary  printing  establishments  ;  but  my  surprize 
was  stronffly  excited  by  some  of  the  immense  printing^  machines  in 
which  a  sheet  of  gigantic  size,  which  enters  the  press  white,  appears  at 
the  other  end  with  both  sides  printed,  in  the  shape  of  a  penny  magazine 
or  newspaper,  which  is  now  so  common  in  London.  These  machines 
produce  a  thousand  perfect  copies  in  the  hour. 

I  was  struck,  alsoj  with  the  incidental  remark  of  the  proprietor,  that 
although  the  difficulty  of  preparing  these  large  plates  of  metal  for  the 
press  is  very  great,  when  once  prepared,  they  continued  to  move  for 
three  weeks  in  succession.  The  magnitude  of  the  operations  appears 
not  less  in  the  great  vault  filled  with  the  stereotype  plates,  and  a  vast 
number  of  works  belonging  to  various  booksellers  and  public  institu- 
tions, which  are  left  here  to  be  printed,  as  editions  may  be  called  for^ 
It  was  stated  that  the  whole  cost  of  these  plates  was  not  less  than  £500,- 
000  {a  million  and  a  half  dollars.)  One  is  almost  lost  in  attempting  to 
estimate  the  effect  which  such  a  mass  of  machinery  would  have  in  the 
hands  of  men  capable  of  using  it  right. 

The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  consists  of  those 
who  contribute  to  the  amount  of  one  pound  annually  to  its  funds,  or 
furnish  gratuitously  a  treatise  for  publication.  Each  member  receives 
in  return  only  a  copy  of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Its  con- 
cerns are  managed  by  a  general  committee  of  60  members,  appointed 
under  the  charter,  who  fill  their  own  vacancies,  and  transact  the  various 
portions  of  their  business  by  means  of  sub-committees,  among  whom 
the  labor  is  divided. 

Among  these,  obviously  the  most  important  is  the  committee  ofpub- 
lication.  To  this  committee  is  submitted  eveij  work  which  is  ofiered 
to  the  society,  and  on  them  devolves  the  duty  first  of  procuring,  through 
one  of  the  members,  a  report  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  work,  and 
next  of  engaging  some  suitable  person  as  an  editor,  not  merely  to  revise 
its  language  and  style,  but  to  adapt  it  to  the  particular  views  and  pur- 
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poses  of  the  society,  and  of  general  usefulness.  After  this  is  aoeom- 
plisbed,  the  entire  labors  of  the  Author  and  the  Editor  are  expected  to  be 
examined  and  reported  upon,  in  detail,  by  lour  of  the  comnuttee,  before 
the  work  is  finally  accepted  and  published  ;  in  order  that  nothing  may 
appear  under  the  name  of  the  Society  which  does  not  receive  their  en- 
tire sanction. 

Meetings  of  the  general  committee  are  less  frequent,  and  their  atten- 
tion is  confined  to  objects  of  a  more  general  natnre.  I  had  the  pleasure^ 
without  using  this  word  in  its  merely  complimentary  acceptation,  of  at- 
tending one  of  these  meetings.  The  same  economy  of  time  is  adopted 
here  as  in  the  breakfasto  of  the  Tract  Society.  The  Barristers  and  the 
men  of  business  who  belong  to  this  conunittee  meet  to  dine  after  the  en- 
gagements of  the  day  are  closed,  iu  a  manner  as  simple  as  in  their  own 
houses,  and  immediately  afler,  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  society, 
which  occupies  them  the  entire  evening. 

At  the  meeting  to  which  I  was  invited,  Liord  Brougham  presided,  with 
Sir  Henry  Pamell  of  the  War  Office,  on  his  right,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  (Dr  Maltby)  on  the  led  —  many  other  gentlemen  were  pre- 
sent whose  names  are  well  known  here,  in  the  literary  and  political 
world  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  all  entered,  with  deep  interest,  into  the 
plans  which  were  presented  and  discussed  for  dimising  knowledge 
among  the  ignorant,  and  furnishing  it  at  the  cheapest  rate  to  the  poor. 

The  business  was  presented  in  regular  order  by  the  Secretary,  and  all 
the  necessary  items  were  furnished  by  the  intelligent  puUisher  of  the 
Society.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  gentlemen  who  must  be  suppoeed  to 
have  very  important  concerns  of  their  own,  inquiring  into  the  oetails  of 
business,  and  discussing  the' various  points  of  economy  and  usefulness, 
,  as  if  it  were  a  part  or  their  own  immediate  professional  occupation. 
In  short,  those  who  understand  that  inquiry,  and  reflection,  and  discaa> 
sion,  and  decision,  especially  on  points  which  do  not  lie  in  on^s  own  im- 
mediate sphere  are  really  hard  work,  would  have  perceived  at  once  that 
the  committee  had  passed  a  laborious  evening,  for  which  they  anticipa- 
ted no  return  but  the  hope  that  some  good  would  be  accomplished  for 
others.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  neither  the  society  nor  any  member 
of  the  committee  can  receive  any  emolument  for  their  labors,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  are  employed  like  other  literary  men  in  the  writ- 
ing or  editing  of  some  work  for  the  society  :  and  these  are  not  permit- 
ted to  be  ijresent  at  any  meeting  at  which  tne  work  in  question,  or  tbm 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  it,  is  under  discussion. 

It  may  be  stated  as  the  general  pecuniary  result  of  their  operationst 
that  while  they  have  realized  large  profits  from  some  of  their  publica- 
tions which  have  been  sold  extensively  at  a  very  low  price,  they  have 
expended  the  whole,  together  with  their  own  contributions,  in  the  pub- 
lication of  valuable  works,  whose  circulation  was  too  small  even  to  pay 
their  expenses. 

The  publications  of  the  society  are  well  known.  The  Libraries  of 
Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge,  and  the  series  of  maps,  furnish  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  liberality  and  success  of  the  society  in  securing 
intellectual  and  mechanical  skill  for  the  execution  of  their  plans.  The 
books  published  for  the  use  of  the  Farmers  and  the  working  men,  and 
the  Penny  Magazine,  exhibit  their  power  and  their  disposition  to  bring 
knowledge  wiuiin  the  reach  of  the  poorest  and  the  humblest  individual ; 
and  their  Almanack  and  its  companion  have  been  the  means  of  not  only 
circulating  a  great  deal  of  useful  information,  but  of  producing  a  very 
salutary  change  in  the  general  character  of  such  works.  The  Journal 
of  Education  was  conducted  with  great  ability  but,  as  the  result  has 
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shown,  the  community  here  are  not  better  prepared  than  in  our  own 
country  to  relish  extended  discussions  on  the  subject  of  education,  or 
indeed  to  think  deeply  upon  it. 

The  usefulness  or  this  society  has  not  been  confined  to  its  own  sphere 
of  operation  merely  ;  it  has  been  the  means  of  exciting  jothers  to  a  simi- 
lar course  of  operation,  and  of  leading  to  the  establishment  of  societies, 
and  the  publication  of  works  which  are  usually  considered  as  rivals, 
because  they  occupy  the  place  previously  secured  by  others  ;  but  such  as 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  is  accustomed  to  speak  of  as  auxiliary, 
because  they  promote  still  more  the  grand  object  of  the  society  —  the 
universal  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

HorwTL,  Jan.  3,  1886. 

The  week  past  has  been  a  vacation  for  the  pupils  of  the  Scientific  In- 
stitution here,  so  far  that  the  ordinary  recitations  have  ceased,  and  that 
the  pupils  have  been  allowed  to  devote  half  of  each  day  to  amusement. 
Much  of  this  time  has  been  spent  in  preparing  themselves  for  two  dra- 
matic representations,  and  two  evenings  of  amusement,  with  various 
costumes  and  machinery  for  exhibiting  scenes  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  life.  The  year  has  usually  been  closed  by  an  interview  between  two 
personages  representing  the  old  and  the  new  year,  each  of  whom  makes 
an  address  appropriate  to  his  character ;  intended  to  produce  a  ffood 
influence;  sometimes  admirabloi  but  sometimes  failing,  rrom  the  defects 
of  execatiou,  which  are  incident  to  all  human  plans.  The  course  which 
is  adopted,  is  chieflv  from  the  necessity  imposed  by  universal  custom, 
which  so  irrationally  spends  the  most  precious  moments  of  the  year  in 
frivolous  occupations.  It  is  also  an  occasion  for  giving  that  experience 
which  prepares  them  to  meet  such  scenes  in  the  worGl.  But  still,  its 
utility  admits  of  debate,  at  least. 

I  was  most  Interested  in  a  scene  in  the  Intermediate,  or  Practical 
school,  the  last  evening,  after  their  cnstomacy  feast,  such  as  I  des- 
cribed in  the  Annals.  U  had  not  been  thought  of  till  the  day,  and  of 
course  the  representation  was,  in  some  points,  defective.  Yet  so  dil- 
igent and  earnest  were  the  boys,  and  their  new  teacher,  (a  worthy  suc- 
cessor, I  trust,  of  Vehrli,  who  is  transferred  to  the  head  of  a  teacher's 
Seminary,)  that  twentyfour  boys  presented  themselves,  each  arrayed  in 
the  costume  and  carrying  the  banner  of  one  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzer- 
land. In  the  midst  of  the  circle,  appeared  one  of  the  most  interesting 
boys  arrayed  in  white,  as  the  Genius  of  Helvetia,  and  deftianded  — 
*  Where  is  our  country  ?  Where  are  the  Swiss  ?  Who  will  be  again  like 
oar  own  ancient  Switzerland  —  one  for  all  —  all  for  onc  !'  The 
representatives  of  the  cantons  came  in  their  turns,  and  gave  a  statement 
of  the  condition,  and  hopes,  and  faults,  and  wishes  of  his  own  canton, 
and  concluded  with  declarin|^  his  allegiance  to  the  Genius  of  Helvetia. 
The  Genius  then  declared  his  jor  and  nope,  that  there  would  be  again  a 
Switzerland,  and  asain  a  Swiss  Nation,  — and  in  token  of  this  national 
character,  he  unfurled  a  banner  with  the  white  Swiss  Gross  in  its  centre, 
surrounded  by  a  representation  of  each  distinct  standard,  and  demanded 
that  all  their  separate  standards  should  be  united  in  this.  The  repre- 
sentatives lowered  their  banners  when  the^  saw  this  waving,  and  all 
with  one  accord  gathered  around  the  Genius,  and  placed  them  in  bis 
arms.  He  proclaimed  <  Union  and  Strength,'  and  bore  them  off*  in  tri- 
umph, followed  by  all  his  adherents.  The  efifect  on  me  was  electric. 
Would  that  we  could  see  such  a  scene  in  our  schools.  Would  that  tbs 
spirit  which  it  shadowed  forth  might  pervade  our  own  beloved  country! 
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Boston  Academy  of  M nsic. 

Andante.  ^....^ 


Good  night, 


good  night,    and    peace      be         with    70a, 


Peace,  that  gen  •  •  tlest     part  •  ing     strain ; 


blossoms,  Cherishing  withm  oar  bosoms,  Kind  desires    to 


^ 


gam: 


^ 


Good    night| 


Good 


T  r  ' 

I night. 


^^I^.^IJ    '~i    nil     I    rill 


Good  night,  good  night,  but  not  forerer, 

Hope  can  see  the  morning  rise. 
Many  a  pleasant  scene  before  us. 

As  though  angels  hovered  o'er  ns, 
Bringing  blessings  from  the  skies : 
Good  night,  good  night. 
3 
Good  night,  good  night,  oh,  softly  breathe  it ! 

'Tis  a  prayer  for  those  we  love  j 
Peace  to  night  and  joy  to-morrow, 

For  \vs  He,  who  shields  the  sparrow, 
Hears  as  in  bis  courts  above  : 
Good  night,  good  night. 

Mr$.  HaU'i  '*'  School  Song  Book.^ 
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(For  tbe  Anoals  of  Education.] 
SELF-DIRECTION  BY  SCHOOLS. 

The  experiments  in  our  January  number  were  parental. 
They  were,  however,  at  length,  aided  by  schools.  From  six 
months  to  two  years  were  spent  in  schools,  at  some  time  after 
reaching  twelve  years  of  age;  and,  in  each  case  it  was  found, 
that  the  domestic  process  had  prepared  the  pupil  for  a  diligent 
use  of  the  social  opportunity  ;  and  that  its  regularity,  uniform- 
ity, and  responsibilities,  came  in  with  some  important  advanta- 
ges upon  the  more  desultory  course  of  domestic  education. 

I  proceed,  now,  to  consider,  how  self-direction  is  to  be  given 
by  the  schools — whether  by  the  aid,  or  without  the  aid  of 
parents.  Families  and  schools  are  mutual  aids.  Both  neces- 
sary, perhaps,  to  make  education  complete ;  yet  claiming  of 
families  without  the  aid  of  schools,  we  may.  also  claim  of 
schools  without  the  aid  of  families,  that  they  execute  faithfully 
their  proper  office,  and  bring  out  the  proper  results.  Without 
the  aid  of  parents,  if  it  must  be  so,  and  even  against  the  hin- 
drances which  they  interpose,  the  schools  may  be  required  to 
give  the  power  of  self-direction  —  as  the  apprenticed  boy 
acquires  the  art  and  trade  of  which  his  parents  are  utterly  igno- 
rant. However  ill-provided  the  common  schools,  are  —  even 
they  lack  not  the  principles,  the  human  nature^  which  render 
seli-directtoT)  a  possible  gift  and  attainment.  Certainly  the 
higher  sects  of  education  have  all  advantages  for  developing 
and  perfecting  that  all-important  power.  Schools  are  not  in- 
stituted ;  the  teachers  do  not  take  their  office,  to  abet  and  to 
perpetuate,  but  to  correct  the  errors  of  each  and  every  family  : 
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not  to  leave  that  power  dormant  or  inactive  which  makes  mao 
a  man,  but  to  awake  it,  and  cherish  it  to  perfection  —  to  give 
their  apprentices  the  art  of  self-direction.  The  difficulty  b 
great,  no  doubt  —  the  danger  of  failure  is  great ;  but  we  are 
not  allowed  in  any  worthy  cause  to  give  lessons  of  despair. 
Happily  in  the  present  instance,  we  have  seen  the  experiment 
issue  in  success  so  often,  as  to  encourage  us  in  giving  lessons 
of  hope.  The  schools  have  labored  so  effectually  as  to  prove 
their  power. 

Even  our  common  schools  have  done^  and  are  now  doing 
much  in  giving  the  power  of  self-direction  ;  thus  giving  the 
best  assurance  that  more  should  be  required  of  them.  We 
need  not  disparage  an  institution  when  we  claim  that  it  should 
be  more  effective ;  we  should  honor,  rather,  those  important 
services  which  warrant  us  to  extend  our  claim.  We  do  honor 
the  services  of  American  common  schools.  We  acknowledge 
that  we  owe  to  them  not  only  the  advantages  of  general  edu- 
cation, but  a  multitude  of  special  worthies  who  acquired  in 
them  the  art  of  self-direction.  Here  and  there,  among  our 
yeomanry,  our  working  farmers  and  mechanics,  we  see  a  self- 
directing  power,  bearing  them  forward  in  a  course  of  liberal 
studies.  They  never  studied  in  any  higher  seminary  than 'the 
common  school,  hut  they  show  a  diligence,  a  perseverance,  a 
growth  in  wisdom  and  kAowledge  which  were  worthy  of  those 
who  have  enjoyed  the  nursing  of  all  the  seats  of  learning. 
Nay,  we  owe  to  them  half —  we  dare  not  say  how  much  —  of 
the  civil  and  professional  skill  of  the  whole  country.  In  the 
humble  school-house,  that  self-directing  power  was  developed 
and  nourished,  which  /ound  its  own  means  of  growth  and 
strength  in  higher  schools  and  larger  studies,  and  at  length 
came  forth,  tq  render  its  services  in  public  stations.  Let  our 
common  schools  —  let  all  schools  have  due  honor,  while  we 
claim  of  them  that  they  render  still  more  extensively  their  aid* 
If  much  has  been  done,  and  much  is  done,  then  may  we 
say,  much  more  can  be  done.  What — it  may  not  be  easy  to 
say ;  yet  is  it  impossible  to  have  passed,  as  we  have  done, 
through  the  schools  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  to 
have  borne  also  some  part  in  the  care  of  schools,  without  per- 
ceiving both  failure  and  success,  in  ourselves  and  others  ;  not 
to  have  made  up  our  minds  on  some  points  —  whether  of  wise 
assistance  or  of  wise  forbearance,  —  which  we  may  state  with 
hope  of  advantage  to  those  who  would  learn  how  best  to  give 
self-direction  by  means  of  the  schools. 

We  have  already  given  as  the  general  rule  for  all  education, 
—  Let  the  pupil  be  helped  to  learn  of  himself  rather  than 
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tavghU  No  more  at  school  than  at  home,  should  an  intelli- 
gent,  moral  and  self-directing  being,  be  taught  as  men  teach 
habits  to  their  dogs  and  horses,  by  mere  forced  repetition,  until 
custom  has  wrought  what  may  be  styled  an  instinctive  habit. 
At  school,  as  every  where,  the  human  being  should  be  helped 
to  learn  on  the  principles  of  his  own  proper  nature  ;  should  be 
put  in  the  way  to  learn  of  hitnself.  We  conceive  that  the  un- 
analytical  way  of  learning  to  read,  i.  e.  without  the  long  lists  of 
like  syllables,  and  like  words  furnished  by  the  spelling-books, 
may  be  properly  adopted  in  the  primary  schools.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  the  attempt  is,  that  parents  will  complain  that  the 
slow  progress  of  their  children  is,  because  they  are  not  pro- 
perly taught.  This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  overcome  by  a 
greater  frequency  of  reading,  than  we  have  cared  for,  in  those 
entirely  under  our  own  control.  We  are  apt  to  think  that 
even  in  our  own  way,  we  could,  if  we  had  wished,  have  made 
our  pupils  read  early.  Indeed,  we  have  found,  not  seldom, 
the  ordinJEiry  course  as  slow,  —  even  slower  than  we  have  made 
our  own  ;  that  despite  of  its  facilities  it  did  not  secure  even 
early  reading.  We  state  one  case  for  all.  More  than  thirty 
years  ago,  it  was  our  lot  in  a  primary  school,  to  find  a  child 
given  up  as  utterly  incapable  of  learning  to  read.  She  had 
*  gone  down'  the  alphabet,  and  ^  up'  the  alphabet,  until  she  could 
say  every  letter  by  heart,  and  yet  after  two  or  three  summers 
at  school,  knew  no  letter  but  O.  On  opening  any  book,  and 
every  book,  however,  she  was  delighted  to  find  O.  We  put 
her,  of  course,  to  finding  D  everywhere,  and  B  everywhere, 
and  K  everywhere,  until  she  became  a  bold  investigator — put- 
ting her  finger  on  some  unknown  mark,  and  asking,  with  deep 
interest,  '  What  is  that  ?'  and  '  What  is  that  ?'  —  until  in  the 
wide  wilderness  of  the  printed  page — of  books  —  she  soon 
found  the  whole  alphabet,  and  syllable  after  syllable,  and  word 
after  word  —  self-learning  until  in  a  few  weeks  she  became  a 
fluent  reader  of  that  same  printed  page — of  books,  with  all 
the  enterprise,  with  all  the  power  of  self-direction,  which  so 
much  self-direction  had  given.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  more 
unsuited  to  a  mind,  than  the  mere  repetition  after  the  teacher, 
of  letters  and  syllables,  without  any  spontaneous  effort.  No 
wonder  if  it  produces  inactivity  of  the  powers  left  dormant ; 
if  spontaneous  effort  ceases ;  and  if,  when  '  reading'  is  achieved, 
the  child  shall  have  little  inclination  to  read,  and  only  to  read 
what  shall  save  all  exertion  of  his  dormant  faculties. 

A  direction  seems  indispensable  with  regard  to  the  intervals 
of  direct  teaching  and  learning,  which  must  occur  in  the  pri- 
mary schools.    Let  those  intervaU  be  occupied  innocently ,  at 
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least,  andy  as  far  as  may  be,  actively.  Nine  tenths  of  the  ordi- 
nary school  hours  should  not  be  left  to  the  alternative  of  mere 
dulness  or  forbidden  employment,  as  is  wont  to  be  the  case. 
Nine  tenths  of  the  time  children  have  nothing  to  doj  but  the 
very  thing  they  are  forbidden  to  do —  nothing  to  do  but  to  do 
wrong  —  must  be  either  stocks  or  rogues.  In  tliis  dilemma, 
many  a  mind  becomes  torpid,  and,  what  is  worse,  many  a 
mind  an  adept  in  wickedness  —  self-directing,  alas !  only  in 
disobedience  and  wrong.  It  must  be  left  to  every  teacher  to 
devise  such  employments  as  may  be  carried  on  without  disturb- 
ing the  school.  We  believe  that  it  will,  in  all  cases,  be  less 
trouble  to  regulate  and  govern  allowed  employment,  than  mere 
idleness.  Blocks  we  like,  and  believe  they  might  be  found  as 
convenient  in  schools  for  the  very  young,  as  we  have  found 
them  in  the  family.  Slates,  also,  will  furnish  a  great  deal  of 
employment ;  and,  with  a  little  direction,  the  pupils  will  teach 
themselves,  first,  to  print,  and  then  to  write,  while  they  are 
learning  to  read.  Even  sewing  and  knitting  is  a  great  deal 
better,  for  boys  as  well  as  girls,  than  doing  nothing,  or  doing 
wrong ;  anything  that  can  be  contrived,  is  better  than  idleness 
or  vice. 

We  are  aware  that  Infant  schools  have  attempted  to  fill  up 
the  interval,  but  we  doubt  if  on  correct  principles.  The  sci- 
ences of  infant  schools,  which  infants  understand  so  well,  and 
can  display  so  aptly,  are,  it  seems  to  us,  beyond  the  reach  of 
most,  and  beyond  the  strength  of  all ;  while  the  artificial  move- 
ments and  methods  are  only  to  be  tolerated,  where  there  is 
necessity  for  such  art  in  the  arrangement  of  numbers  ;  —  where 
there  are  numerous  orphans  or  worse  than  orphans  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  Even  then,  innocent  occupation  on  subjects  suited 
to  the  infant  mind  and  its  frail  tenement,  were  a  great  deal 
better. 

After  the  power  of  reading  and  writing  has  been  even  par- 
tially attained,  the  capacity  and  the  range  of  employment  fitted 
to  the  school,  are  very  much  extended ;  and  there  is  greater 
opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  aid  the  all-important  power  of 
self-direction.  The  school,  too  wont  to  be  the  sphere  of  the 
mere  passive  reception  of  the  teacher's  work,  becomes  now, 
easily,  the  scene  of  a  busy  and  active  self-employment  —  of  a 
self-direction  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  If  the  pupils 
have  been  already  trained  according  to  their  nature — if  their 
native  capacities  have  not  been  paralysed  by  a  forced  inaction, 
or  misdirected  in  all  their  activity,  the  teacher  will  scarce  need 
to  do  more  than  to  let  them  employ  themselves,  according  to  his 
arrangements  —  than  to  let  them  direct  themselves,  under  hit 
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directions.  He  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  ready  and  able 
tbey  are  to  learn ;  how  little  they  need  to  be  tatight ;  while 
still  no  pupils  will  be  more  sensible  of  the  aid  they  receive  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  from  his  hands.  Such  pupils  will  be  found 
ready,  and  able  to  pursue  the  studies  to  which  they  may  have 
been  directed,  and  will  anticipate  in  their  desires,  and  plans, 
and  efforts,  those  to  which  they  must  successively  arise — will  be 
found  at  every  new  advance,  to  liave  directed  themselves  be- 
yond the  point  to  which  their  teacher  directs  them.  Their  own 
spirit  of  self-direction  will  be  found  not  to  need  the  spur,  but 
the  rein. 

With  regard  to  those  whose  training  has  been  less  happy, 
much  may  be  done  after  reading  and  writing  are  partly  attained, 
by  a  wise  guidance  to  the  efforts  of  children  in  learning  to  read 
and  write  better.  Children  wlio  can  half  read,  may  be  put  to 
read  interesting  books ;  children  who  can  half  write,  to  copy 
interesting  sentences,  and  to  express  their  thoughts  in  wri- 
ting, and  thus  by  profound  study  and  active  exertion,  they  will 
be  at  ooce  performing  the  act  and  acquiring  the  habit  of  self- 
direction.  With  these  lessons  in  reading  and  writing,  may,  of 
course,  be  interspersed  easy  exercises  in  arithmetic  on  the  slate, 
which  we  prefer  to  mental  arithmetic,  partly  because  it  gives 
employment,  and  partly  because  it  gives  repose,  while  it  pro- 
motes activity  of  the  faculties  ;  because  it  exercises  the  mem- 
ory, in  connection  with  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  without 
overstraining  it.  The  numerous  questions  which  have  been 
so  much  in  vogue  of  late  —  and  those,  too,  which  have  pro- 
promised  to  interest  the  young,  by  relating  to  dogs  and  horses, 
and  boys  and  girl«^  and  apples  and  marbles,  with  due  pictures 
of  the  same,  —  we  have  tried  to  use,  but  never  without  weari- 
someness  to  ourselves,  and  our  pupils,  and  have  returned  to 
the  old  fashioned  ways,  satisfied  that  nothing  more  is  necessary 
to  give  interest,  than  to  put  children  in  the  way  of  exercising 
their  minds  and  their  hands  together  in  plain  cyphering. 
Hence,  we  recommend,  that  the  simplest  exercises  be  begun 
and  continued  with  the  slate,  and  with  no  other  modes  of  in- 
terest, than  those  which  naturally  occur  in  the  actual  affairs 
of  the  pupil;  and  that  mental  arithmetic  follow,  in  its  sure  and 
natural  sequence  from  this  preliminary  employment.  One  of 
the  best  employments  which  we  have  found  for  young  pupils, 
has  been,  the  formation,  and  then  again  and  again  the  re-^ 
formation  of  the  multiplication  table,  by  successive  additions, 
until  by  that  process  it  was  thoroughly  learned,  and  the  powers 
of  continued  study,  of  exact  calculation,  and  of  ready  memory, 
were,  cultivated  together     In  regard  to  grammar,  we  choose 
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that  it  should  not  be  studied  as  a  science,  until  the  pupil  has 
already  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language,  to  be 
competent  to  take  an  active  part  in  forming  bis  own  grammar, 
and  then  this  science,  so  wont  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  iiieinorj, 
and,  therefore,  of  drudgery,  may  be  made  an  interesting  exer- 
cise for  all  the  mental  faculties,  and  an  important  aid  in  ac' 
quiring  the  habit  of  self-direction.  Whoever  sholl  but  try  to 
search  out  the  principles  of  language  as  it  lies  before  him  in 
the  confusion  of  the  printed  page,  or  of  common  converaation, 
will  not  find  it  so  difficult  as  to  deter  him  from  the  pursuit, 
when  once  he  is  judiciously  set  to  it ;  nor  so  easy,  that  he  can 
accomplish  it  without  being  a  growing  self-director.  In  regard 
to  the  study  of  other  languages  as  well  as  our  own,  we  have 
been  accustomed  in  teaching,  not  first,  to  offer  the  grammar, 
but  to  give  our  earliest  lessons  in  easy  sentences,  and  upon 
them  to  proceed  in  the  slow  process  of  forming  our  own  gram- 
mar, in  connection,  of  course,  with  the  grammars  already 
formed  to  our  hands.  Thus,  as  we  hoped,  having  all  the  fac- 
ulties, and  giving  our  pupils  the  power  of  directing  themselves, 
in  their  future  progress,  whether  in  the  particular  language, 
other  languages,  or  any  branches  of  knowledge.  We  have 
found  advantage,  also,  in  requiring  written  answers  to  questions 
on  all  subjects  of  study  —  especially  in  history,  astronomy,  aod 
Belles  Lettres,  &c.,  taking  care,  however,  that  our  queatioas 
were  such  as  should,  by  no  means,  suggest  their  own  answer; 
such  as  must  require  either  a  recollection  or  revision  previom 
to  writing.  These  questions  may  be  so  asked,  that  the  aa- 
swers  shall,  in  truth,  require  an  intimate  knowledge  and  de- 
cisive opinions  of  the  matters  in  hand,  and  shall  prove  the  best 
exercises  in  the  art  of  composition.  Our  experience  baa  been 
so  favorable  in  this  particular,  as  to  have  caused  the  regret  tliat 
we  have  tried  it  so  little. 

Amidst  these  pursuits,   much   may  be  done  in   common 
schools,  and  in  all  schools,  in  aid  of  self-direction,  by  guiding 
the  young  to  a  right  course  and  method  of  reading.     Books 
furnish  scope  in  youth  and  through  life,  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  faculties,  and  for  an  active,  vigorous,  and  firm  self^irec- 
tion.     The  danger  is,   that  the  young  will  get  no  habit  of 
reading,  or  read  only  the  trash  which  modern  diligence  has 
most  profusely  supplied.     In  this  alternative,  guidance  ahoold 
come  in,  to  incline  and  enable  them  to  be  their  own  guidea  to 
agreeable  and  profitable  reading ;   and  it  is  the  business  o( 
parents  and  teachers,  to  direct  them  to  suitable  books  and 
portions  of  books.     We  have  sometimes  said,  that  children 
need  no  books  made  for  them  in  particular.     It  is  perhaps 
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safer  to  say,  that  Ihey  should  be  direclet]  to  such  as  are  suited 
to  their  need  and  iheir  stage  of  improvement,  whether  made 
for  the  jroun);  or  old.  We  should  not  hiistilj'  depart  from  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  in  our  methods  of  educating  the  young, 
whom  in  infancy,  and  childhood,  and  youth,  He  surrounds 
with  the  grown  man's  world  ;  who  hides  not  from  the  young 
the  difficult  matters  which  try  and  exercise  the  minds  of  their 
ciders;  who  cultivates  all  minds  by  scenes  and  objects  within 
the  reach,  and  yet  even  above  the  reach  of  ell.  In  books  as 
well  as  things,  curiosity  is  more  awakened,  attention  more 
vigorous,  invention  more  active,  and  the  judgment  more  ex- 
erted amidst  matters  suited  to  a  child's  stage  of  improvement, 
imperfectly  vndirttoad,  than  where  every  word  and  thought  is 
perfectly  plain  to  the  present  capacity.  Some  fault,  undoubt- 
edly, must  be  found  with  the  premature  introduction  of  the 
highest  reading  books  in  the  common  schools ;  not  because 
the  children  should  not  be  treated  with  what  was  written  for 
noen,  but  because  much  of  those  books  is  not  fitted  even  to 
men,  at  the  same  stage  of  information.  All  books  or  portions 
of  books  which  are  within  ihis  limit  —  which  are  not  indeed 
at  a  great  distance  beyond  it,  are  far  belter  for  the  young,  than 
the  constant  reading  of  children's  books,  certainly,  —  if  we 
mean  by  these,  the  countless  light  and  easy  stories,  which  bear 
that  name.  A  friend  by  our  side  recals  as  we  write,  her  child- 
ish efforts  to  understand  Webster's  Third  Pert,  Addison's 
Spectator,  Thompson's  Seasons,  Rollin's  History,  &c.,  as 
grcallyaidiogher  improvement,  and  her  power  of  self-direction, 
wheo  as  yet  she  had  scarce  entered  her  teens.  If  the  young 
are  sufficiently  prepared  for  any  book,  to  study  it  with  inter- 
est, the  difficulty  of  understanding  it  is  an  advantage,  aad 
not  a  hindrance.  It  affords  to  the  mere  English  student  not 
(he  least  benefit,  which  is  gained  by  the  study  of  languages; 
the  exercise  of  all  his  faculties  in  determining  the  meaning  of 
words  and  sentences  —  that  habit  of  reflection  and  considera- 
tion, which  at  once  prepares  for  the  business  of  life,  and  is  a 
source  of  progression  and  unlimited  improvement. 

We  propose,  however,  no  methods  for  giving  self-direction 
which  will  free  the  pupil  from  all  difficulties  in  his  course. 
Adtancement  in  knowledge  it  not  to  be  gained,  except  through 
difficultiet;  except  by  means  of  whet  we  know,  to  what  wedo 
not  yet  know  —  except  by  efforts  to  recollect,  what  without 
effort,  would  not  occur  to  memory  — '  and  to  understand  what 
we  cannot  yet  understand  —  except  by  feeling  and  forcing 
our  way  to  conclusions  dimly  seen,  or  but  anticipated  in  the 
diiluice.    Occasions  of  difficulty  are  the  steps  of  improve- 
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ment  —  up  which  the  student  is  not  to  be  lifted  by  the  maiff 
strength  of  the  teacher ;  but  he  must  rise  by  his  own  strength, 
if  he  will  have  power  to  stand  firm  and  rise  higher  after  ther 
ascent. 

The  work  of  aiding  self-direction  at  these  points  of  difficuhy, 
b  partly  provided  for,  and  but  partly,  by  saying,  htt  ike  pypib 
be  made  to  understand  all  tbey  study.  We  must  add,  let 
them  be  put  in  the  way.  of  makiw  themntlvei  trndentand. 
Those  who  explain  everything,  with  whatever  success,  whether 
by  the  voice  or  by  the  book,  fkil  in  part  as  truly,  as  those  who 
make  education  to  consist  in  the  acquirement  of  unappre- 
hended formulas.  They  only  succeed  in  the  great  work  of 
education  who  put  their  pupils  in  the  way  and  give  them  the 
habit  of  making  out  their  own  explanations  —  of  coming  to  a 
due  understanding  of  the  successive  subjects  of  their  education. 

First  of  all,  the  pupil  should  be  required  either  to  jprove 
himself /cim/tar,  or  if  found  defective,  to  make  himself  fennihair 
with  all  the  previous  knowledge  necessary  to  make  hb  next 
step  easy.  In  the  latter  case,  he  may  be  directed  to  those 
particular  portions  of  knowledge,  now  imperfect,  which  spe- 
cially require  review ;  with  the  assurance,  that  this  work  being 
done,  the  difficulty  will  either  entirely  vanish,  or  be  easily  sur- 
mounted. Such  revision  being  supposed  unnecessary,  or  hav- 
ing been  at  length  sufficiently  made,  the  difficulty  may  be 
found  still  remaining,  with  this  advantage,  however,  that  now 
he  will  be  able  to  understand  the  explanation,  which  at  last  it 
may  be  requisite  for  the  teacher  to  make.  We  say,  may  be : 
beoiuse  even  then,  explanation  will  not  generally  be  ne- 
cessary. At  the  point  of  proper  familiarity,  the  pupil  may  for 
the  most  part  be  left  to  himself,  and  will  in  due  season,  with 
far  more  pleasure,  with  far  more  present  advantage,  and  with 
far  more  power  of  self-direction,  raise  himself  up  the  ascent 
which  seems  to  arrest  his  progress.  Mor^  rest,  the  pupil  will 
find,  will  give  new  vigor  to  his  overtasked  and  wearied  facul- 
ties, and  sufficient,  to  surmount  the  difficulty  —  or  he  will  dis- 
cover the  mystery,  that  Ihe  prepared  mind,  will  accomplish 
suddenly  and  spontaneously,  what  has  baffled  its  utmost  exer- 
tions. If  any  assistance  be  rendered  at  this  stage,  we  have 
found  none  so  successful  as  for  the  teacher  to  become  the 
learner,  and  by  questions  fitted  to  bring  the  pupil's  mind  to 
meet  the  case,  to  cause  him  to  instruct  his  instructor,  in  the 
very  matter  in  which  he  supposed  himself  to  need  aid. 

In  large  schools  it  is  not  easy  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
giving  immediate  answers  to  every  question,  asked  —  of 
teaching  everything  unknown  —  of  affording  those  aids  which 
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are  in  truth  the  greatest  hindrances :  which  prevent  needful 
revisions  and  even  the  use  of  what  is  already  familiar.  Never- 
theless it  is  but  a  teoiptation.  In  truth,  more  time  will  be 
saved  to  the  teacher  of  the  largest  school,  by  requiring  the 
pupils  lo  learu  of  themselves,  than  by  allowing  them  to  Team 
everything  of  him — by  making  them  think  for  ihemselveS) 
than  by  thinking  for  them.  No  man  can  be  more  overbur- 
dened thnn  he  who  is  obliged  to  remember  ond  recollect  and 
attend  and  judge  for  a  large  school  —  lo  do,  (how  needlessly 
and  injuriously  1)  what  should  be  done  by  sixty  or  a  hundred 
minds. 

It  is  important,  no  doubt,  in  the  whole  process,  to  make  it 
proceed  with  the  inchnation  of  the  pupil,  and  in  that  sense, 
spontaneously  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  expected  always  without 
resort  to  the  authority  with  which  God  has  endowed  both 
parents  and  teachers.  We  believe  that,  often  the  best  way  to 
secure  the  inclination  of  the  scholar,  to  produce  spontaneous 
action,  is  to  employ  the  authority  and  even  to  exert  the  force, 
divinely  entrusted  lo  the  governors  of  the  young.  Then  do 
teachers  execute  their  most  important  office,  when,  by  due 
authority  and  force,  they  settle  the  undecided  mind -^  when 
they  control  the  reluctant  and  even  the  rebellious  will  —  when 
they  force  back  the  wayward  from  his  wanderings.  In  such 
cases,  for  the  most  part,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  wavering 
will  become  freely  fixed  —  the  reluctant  and  rebellious  willing, 
and  the  wayward,  waywise;  —  not  merely  yielding  a  forced 
submission,  but  choosing  to  wnlk  in  the  path  in  which  authority 
compels.  Energy  and  decision  in  places  of  authority,  are  the 
appointed  and  best  means,  not  only  of  securing  the  moral  act 
of  obedience,  but  a  sound,  vigorous  and  self-moving  condition 
of  the  whole  mass.  No  better  step  is  ever  aiide  in  self-direc- 
tion than  when  the  young  mind  yields  to  the  authority  which 
God  has  set  over  it.  Much  is  lost,  even  in  the  inclination  of 
the  pupil ;  in  his  spontaneous  movements  —  when  authority 
tampers  with  the  indecision  and  disinclination  and  wayward- 
ness of  the  young,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  do  by  persuasion, 
what  nature  designed  should  be  done  by  government  —  lo  lead 
without  exerting  in  its  proper  place,  the  authority  entrusted  to 
parents  and  teachers. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  highest  seats  of  educa- 
"Vion  have  been  found  to  fail  extensively,  of  giving  to  their 
fiopils  the  power  of  self-direction.  Academies,  Colleges,  Pro- 
:f«ssional  Seminaries,  after  their  long  opportunity  dismiss  witb- 
«>ut  this  power,  great  numbers,  because  they  persist,  it  may  be, 
with  utmost  diligence,  in   efforts  not  suited  to   develope  the 
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spontaneous  activity  of  the  human  mind ;  because  they  do  not 
train  man  as  man  ;  because  they  give  too  often  but  forced  cus- 
toms and  instinctive  habits  —  customs  and  habits  of  course 
easily  dropped  as  soon  as  the  outward  appliances  cease.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  they  fail  of  the  due  end  of  education,  not 
merely  with  the  idle  and  unprincipled^  who  reject  the  services 
they  render ;  but  even  with  diligent  and  for  the  time,  success- 
ful students  —  who  learn  while  they  are  taught,  but  cease  to 
learn,  at  least  with  equal  success,  as  soon  as  they  ^  come  to  de- 
pend upon  themselves,'  cease,  —  not  because  they  were  not 
trained  by  able  teachers  ;  but  because  they  were  not  required 
and  aided  to  become  self-learners. 

We  do  not  deny  the  value  of  teachers  of  the  highest  capac- 
ity and  greatest  endowments  in  the  several  departments  of 
learning,  when  we  give  as  the  necessary  rule  for  all  seats  of 
education,  T^at  not  cu  teachers  do  they  give  their  principal 
aids  to  their  pupils,  but  as  guides  to  self^eaching.  If  they  or 
their  pupils  think  otherwise,  then,  in  proportion,  do  they  in- 
flict injury  upon  those  who  accept  their  overaid ;  rendering 
those  overaided  pupils,  however  endowed  with  knowledge,  de- 
ficient of  the  highest  endowment  —  the  power  of  self-direo- 
tion.  The  chief  advantage  of  our  theological  schools,  for 
instance,  is  not  in  the  qualifications  of  the  Professors  to  teach 
the  learning  of  their  several  departments  —  but  in  the  example 
which  they  give  to  the  young  of  a  self-directing  power  in 
making  those  attainments — in  the  guidance  they  give  to  the 
same  power  in  making  the  same  attainments — in  their  exam- 
ple of  the  regularity,  the  earnestness,  the  diligence  and  the 
enterprise  which  made  them  worthy  of  their  chairs  —  without 
perhaps  those  aids  which  they  now  proffer  to  the  young. 
Their  learning  may  be  acquired  without  their  instructions,  but 
their  principles  and  habits  of  improvement  are  also  acquired. 
If  these  are  not  acquired,  the  learning  which  they  give,  might 
almost  as  well  be  given  to  the  winds.  We  may  be  permitted 
to  vary  the  assertion  of  the  expounder  of  the  influence  of 
University  Education  as  translated  in  the  Literary  and  Theo- 
logical Review,*  and  to  accommodate  it  to  our  own  design. 
*  The  true  ground  of  the  advantage  of  an  university  consists 
in  the  excitement  to  scientific  thought  (to  self-direction)  which 
it  furnishes  by  presenting  a  similar  process  of  mental  activity 
gone  through  with,  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher.' 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  directions  already  given 
in  regard  to  the  lower  schools,  lose  none  of  their  value  when 
applied  to  the   highest  seminaries.     In   the  highest  seats  of 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  64, 
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science,  if  nol  in  the  very  flame's  school,  —  we  may  certainly 
require  that  the  pupils  should  be  made  self-learners  —  that 
they  be  required  to  gain  power  for  every  advance,  by  sufficient 
repetition  and  review  —  and  to  use  the  power  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  them  of  making  their  own  way  up  the 
steepest  ascents,  and  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  science  —  that 
they  be  required  to  gain  their  own  stores,  and  to  prepare  their 
own  faculties  for  all  the  emergencies  of  their  public  course. 
Not  less,  but  more,  in  the  advancing  stages  of  education, 
should  the  pupils  be  required  to  direct  themselves  ;  not  that 
plans,  and  advice,  and  authority,  even,  should  not  be  employed 
to  the  last,  but  that  they  should  be  so  applied,  that  when  they 
cease,  the  directed  may  be  willing  and  able  to  direct  them- 
selves, as  rapidly  and  successfully  as  they  did,  with  the  aid  of 
their  teachers.  How  this  should  be  done  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
specifically;  because  at  that  later  period  of  life,  when  an 
independent  course  is  so  near,  the  wise  instructor  will  vary 
his  plans,  according  to  the  condition  and  character  of  his  pupil. 
Much  may  be  done  no  d6ubt,  by  illustrating  and  enforcing 
the  principles  of  self-direction  —  and  more,  by  inducing  even  a 
single  successful  experiment.  We  may  not  perhaps  safely, 
except  under  the  shelter  of  our  Anonyme  speak  of  ourselves 
as  having  known  the  benefit  even  of  one  such  experiment,  to 
which  we  were  wisely  and  kindly  led  by  the  advice  of  our  in- 
structor. However  little  we  may  have  advanced,  we  may  say 
that  we  seemed  to  acquire  in  that  experiment,  more  power  of 
self-direction  and  of  course  more  power  of  self-improvement, 
than  in  years  of  collegiate  life  before.  The  advice,  to  write 
over  again  a  single  article  of  twenty  minutes  length,  repeated 
and  obeyed  unto  the  fifth  and  sixth  time,  gave  us  a  practical 
sense  of  the  principles  and  power  of  self-direction, —  of  our 
capacity  of  advancement  by  means  of  endowments  common 
to  all  men  —  which  we  never  had  before  —  and  which  have 
been  the  means  of  some  little  progress  through  great  debility 
and  diflSculties  to  the  present  hour. 


L. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  DRESS. 

[The  following  is  extracted  from  *  The  Toaog  Mother,'  a  work  now  io  pn« 
oo  Physical  Education,  by  Dr  W.  A.  Alcon.] 

Dress  serves  three  important  purposes :  —  1.  To  coverus; 
2.  To  defend  us  against  cold  ;  3.  To  defend  our  body  and 
limbs  from  injury.  There  is  one  more  purpose  of  dress  —  ia 
case  of  deformity,  to  improve  the  appearance. 

In  all  our  arrangements  in  regard  to  dress,  whether  of  chil- 
dren or  of  adults,  we  should  ever  keep  in  mind  the  above 
principles.  The  form,  fashion,  material,  application,  and 
quantity  of  all  clothing,  especially  for  infants,  ought  to  be  r^- 
ulated  by  these  three  or  four  rules. 

BuSbn  in  his  ^  Natural  History,'  says  that  in  France,  an  in- 
fant has  hardly  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  moving  and  stretching  its 
limbs,  before  it  is  put  into  confinement.  Mt  is  swathed,'  says 
he,  '  its  head  is  fixed,  its  legs  are  stretched  out  at  full  length, 
and  its  arms  placed  straight  down  by  the  side  of  its  body.  In 
this  manner  it  is  bound  tight  with  cloths  and  bandages,  so  that 
it  cannot  stir  a  limb ;  indeed  it  is  fortunate  that  the  poor  thing 
is  not  muffled  up  so  as  to  be  unable  to  breathe.' 

All  swathing,  except  with  a  single  bandage  around  the  body, 
is  decidedly  unreasonable,  injurious  and  cruel.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  the  remarks  of  M.  BufTon  are  fully  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  infants  in  the  United  States.  The  good  sense  of 
the  community  nowhere  permits  us  to  transform  a  beaatiful 
babe  quite  into  an  Egyptian  mummy.  Still  there  are  many 
considerable  errors  on  the  subject  of  infantile  dress. 

But  besides  the  bandage  already  mentioned,  no  other  re- 
straint of  the  body  and  limbs  of  a  child  is  at  all  admissible. 
The  Creator  has  kindly  ordained  that  the  human  body  and 
limbs,  and  especially  its  muscles,  or  moving  powers,  shall  be 
developed  by  exercise.  Confine  an  arm  or  a  leg,  even  in  a 
child  of  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  limb  will  not  increase  either 
in  strength  or  size  as  it  otherwise  would,  because  its  muscles 
are  not  exercised  ;  and  the  fact  is  still  more  obvious  in  infancy. 

There  is  a  still  deeper  evil.  On  all  the  limbs  are  fixed  two 
sets  of  muscles  ;  one  to  extend,  the  other  to  draw  up  or  bend 
the  limb.  If  you  keep  a  limb  extended  for  a  considerable 
time,  you  weaken  the  one  set  of  muscles;  if  you  keep  it  bent, 
you  weaken  the  other.  This  weakness  may  become  so  great 
that  the  limb  will  be  rendered  useless.  There  are  cases  on 
record — well  authenticated — where  children,  by  being  obliged 
to  sit  in  one  place  on  a  hard  floor,  have  been  made  cripples  for 
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life.    Huadreds  of  others-are  lojured,  though  Ihey  may  not 
become  absolutely  crippled. 

1  repeat  it,  therefore,  their  dress  should  be  so  free  and  loose 
that  they  may  use  their  little  limbs,  their  neck,  and  llieir  bodies, 
as  mucli  as  they  pli:aae  ;  and  in  every  desired  direction.  The 
practices  of  confining  their  arms  while  they  lie  down,  for  lear 
tiiey  should  scratch  themselves  with  their  nails,  and  of  pin- 
ning the  clothes  round  their  feet,  are  therefore  highly  repre- 
hensible. Better  that  they  should  even  occasionally  scratch 
themselves  with  their  nails,  than  that  they  should  be  made  the 
victims  of  injurious  restraint.  Who  would  think  uf  tying  up 
or  mulHing  the  young  lamb  or  kid  ?  And  even  the  young 
plant  —  what  think  you  would  b$  the  effect  if  its  leaves  and 
branched  could  not  move  gently  with  the  soft  breezes  ?  Would 
the  fluids  circulate,  and  health  be  promoted ;  or  would  they  ' 
stagnate,  and  a  morbid,  sickly  and  dwarfish  state  be  the  con- 
sequence  ? 

Those  whose  oi^ect  is  to  riiakc  infancy  as  well  as  any  other 
period  of  existence,  a  season  of  happiness,  will  not  fail  to  find 
an  additional  motive  for  giving  the  little  stranger  entire  free- ' 
doin  in  the  land  whither  he  has  bo  recentjy  arrived,  especially 
when  he  seems  to  enjoy  it  so  much.  Who  can  be  so  hardened 
as  to  confine  him,  unless  compelled  by  the  most  pressing  ne- 
cessity ? 

I  wish  it  were  unnecessary,  in  a  book  like  this,  to  join  in  the 
general  complaint  against  light  lacing  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  especially  the  chest.  But  as  this  work  of  torture  is  some- 
times begun  sliiinst  from  the  cradle,  and  as  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  the  hope  of  preventing  that  for  which  no  cure  ap- 
pears yet  to  have  been  found,  leads  me  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject. 

As  it  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  one  reason  why  mothers 
continue  to  overlook  the  subject  is,  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  structure  and  motion  of  the  chest,  1  have  attempted 
the  following  explanation  and  illustration  : 

[  have  already  said,  that  if  we  bandage  tightly,  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  any  part  of  the  human  frame,  it  is  apt  to  become 
weaker.  The  mure  a  portion  of  the  frame  which  is  furnished 
with  muscles,  those  curious  instruments  of  motion,  is  nscd, 
provided  it  is  not  ooer-exerted,  the  more  vigorous  it  is.  Bind 
up  an  arm,  or  a  hand,  or  a  foot,  and  keep  it  bound  for  twelve 
houn  of  tiie  day  for  many  years,  and  think  you,  it  will  be  u 
alxoog  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been  ?  Facts  prove  the  cod- 
trary.  The  Chinese  swathe  the  feet  of  their  infant  females; 
and  they  are  not  only  small,  but  weak. 
14 
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I  have  said  their  feet  are  smaller  for  being  bandaged.  So  is 
a  hand  or  an  arm.  Action — healthy,  constant  action  —  is 
indispensable  to  the  perfect  development  of  the  body  and 
limbs.  Why  It  is  so,  is  another  thing.  But  so  it  is  ;  and  it  is 
a  principle  or  law  of  the  great  Creator  which  cannot  be  evaded. 
More  than  this  ;  if  you  bind  some  parts  of  the  body  tightly,  so 
as  to  compress  them  as  much  as  you  can  without  producing 
nctual  pain,  you  will  find  that  the  part  not  only  ceases  to 
grow,  but  actually  dwindles  away.  I  have  seen  this  tried  again 
and  again.  Even  the  solid  parts  perish  under  pressure. 
When  a  person  first  wears  a  false  head  of  hair,  the  clasp  which 
rests  upon  the  head,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  being 
new  and  elastic,  and  pressing  rather  closely,  will,  in  a  few 
months,  make  quite  an  indentation  in  the  cranium,  or  bone  of 
the  head.     This  has  often  happened. 

Now  is  it  probable  —  nay,  is  it  possible  —  that  the  lungs, 
especially  those  of  young  persons,  can  expand  and  come  to 
their  full  and  natural  size  under  pressure,  even  though  the 
pressure  should  be  slight  ?  Must  they  not  be  weakened  ? 
And  if  the  pressure  be  strong,  as  it  sometimes  is,  must  they 
not  dwindle  away  ? 

We  know,  too,  from  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  lungs 
themselves,  that  tight  lacing  must  injure  them.  Many  mothers 
have  very  imperfect  ideas  of  what  physicians  mean,  when  they 
say  that  corsets  impede  the  circulation,  by  preventing  the  full 
and  undisturbed  action  of  the  lungs.  They  get  no  higher 
ideas  of  the  motion  of  the  chesty  than  what  is  connected  with 
bending  the  body  forward  and  backward,  from  right  to  left, 
&c.  They  know  that,  if  dressed  too  tightly,  this  motion  is  not 
so  free  as  it  otherwise  would  be  ;  but  if  they  are  not  so  closely 
laced  as  to  prevent  that  free  bending  of  the  body  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  they  think  there  can  be  no  danger;  or  at 
least,  none  of  consequence. 

Now  it  happens  that  this  sort  of  motion  is  not  that  to  which 
physicians  refer,  when  they  complain  of  corsets.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  bending  of  the  whole  body  is  performed  by  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  and  not  those  of  the  chest.  The  latter 
have  very  little  to  do  with  it.  It  is  true,  that  even  this  motion 
ought  not  to  be  hindered ;  but  if  it  is,  the  evil  is  one  of  little 
comparative  magnitude. 

Every  time  we  breathe  naturally,  all  the  ribs,  together  with 
the  breast  bone,  have  motion.  The  ribs  rise,  and  spread  a 
little  outward,  especially  towards  the  fore  part.  The  breast 
bone  not  only  rises,  but  swings  forward  a  little,  like  a  pendu- 
lum.    But  the  moment  the  chest  is  swathed  or  bandaged,  this 
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molion  must  be  hindered  ;  and  the  more,  in  proporlioD  to  the 
lightness. 

On  this  point,  those  persons  make  a  sad  mistake,  who  say 
that  '  a  busk  not  too  wide  nor  too  rigid  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  supporting  spine,  and  to  assist,  rather  than  impede  the 
efforts  of  nature,  to  keep  the  body  erect.' 

Can  we  seriously  compare  the  offices  of  the  spine  with  those 
ol  the  ribs,  and  suppose  that  because  the  former  is  fixed  like  a 
post,  at  the  back  pari  of  the  lungs,  iherelbre  an  artificial  post 
in  front  wnuld  be  useful  ?  Why,  we  might  just  as  well  argue 
in  favor  of  hanging  weights  to  a  door,  or  a  clog  to  a  pendu- 
lum, in  order  to  make  it  swing  backwards  and  forwards  more 
easily.  We  might  almost  as  well  say  that  the  elbow  ought  to 
be  made  firm,  to  correspond  with  the  shouklers,  and  thus  be- 
come advocates  for  letting  the  slays  or  bandages  enclose  the 
arm  above  the  elbow,  and  tastcn  it  firmly  to  ihe  side.  Indeed, 
the  consequences  in  the  latter  case,  aside  from  a  hllle  incon- 
venience, would  not  be  half  so  destroctive  to  health  as  in  Ihe 
former.  The  ribs,  where  they  join  to  the  buck  bone,  form 
hinges  j  and  hinges  are  made  for  motion.  But  if  you  fasten 
them  to  a  post  in  front,  of  what  value  are  the  hinges? 

But  I  might  appeal  to  facts.  Let  us  look  at  females  around 
us  generally.  Do' their  countenancos  indicate  that  they  enjoy 
as  good  health  as  they  did  when  dress  was  worn  more  loosely  ? 
Have  they  not  oflcner  a  leaden  hue,  as  if  the  blood  in  them 
was  darker?  Are  they  not  oftener  short-breathed  than  for- 
merly ?  As  they  advance  in  life,  have  they  not  more  chronic 
diseases  ?  Are  not  their  chests  smaller  and  weaker  ?  And  as 
the  doctrine  that  if  one  member  sufTers,  all  the  other  members 
suffer  v(\ih  it,  is  not  less  true  in  physiology  than  in  morals,  do 
we  not  find  other  orgnns  besides  the  lungs  weakened  :  Sur- 
geons and  physicians,  who,  like  faithful  senlineU,  have  watched 
8t  their  posts  half  a  century,  tell  us,  moreover,  that  if  these 
foolish  and  injurious  practices  to  which  I  refer  are  tolerated 
two  centuries  longer,  every  female  will  be  deformed,  and  the 
whole  race  greatly  degenerated,  physically  and  morally. 

Those  with  whom  no  arguments  will  avail,  are  recommended 
to  read  the  following  remarks  from  the  Moral  Reformer,  Vol. 
I.,  p.  119: 

'  It  is  related,  on  the  authority  of  Macgill,  that  in  Tunis, 
after  a  girl  is  engaged,  or  betrothed,  she  is  then  fattened.  For 
this  purpose,  she  is  cooped  up  in  a  small  room,  and  shackles 
of  gold  and  silver  are  placed  upon  her  ancles  and  wriMs,  as  a 
piece  of  dress.  If  she  is  to  be  married  tu  a  man  who  has  dis- 
charged, deipotched,  or  lost  a  former  wile,  the  shackles  which 
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the  former  wife  wore,  are  put  on  the  new  bride's  limbs,  and 
she  is  fed  till  they  are  filled  up  to  a  proper  thickness.  The 
food  used  for  this  custom,  worthy  the  barbarians,  is  called 
drough.  With  this  and  their  national  dish,  cuscasoo,  the  bride  is 
literally  crammed,  and  many  actually  die  under  the  spoon . 

'  We  laugh  at  all  this,  and  well  we  may  ;  but  there  are  cus- 
toms not  very  for  from  home,  no  less  ridiculous. 

*  There  is  a  country  four  or  five  thousand  miles  westward  of 
Tunis,  where  the  females,  to  a  very  great  extent,  are  emaciated 
for  marriage,  instead  of  being  fattened.  This  process  is  begun, 
in  part,  by  shackles  —  not  of  gold  and  silver,  perhaps,  but  of 
wood,  and  instead  of  being  put  on  loosely,  and  causing  the 
body  or  limbs  to  fill  them,  they  are  made  to  compress  the  body 
in  the  outset;  and  as  the  size  of  the  latter  diminishes,  the 
shackles  are  contracted  or  tightened.  As  with  the  Eastern,  so 
with  the  Western  females,  many  of  them  die  under  the  pro- 
cess ;  though  a  far  greater  number  die  at  a  remote  period,  as 
the  consequence  of  \U\ 


FUNDAMENTAL   PRINCIPLES  OF  THE   PRUSSIAN  SCHOOL  SYS- 
TEM. 

We  have  recently  conversed  with  several  officers  of  the 
Prussian  government  in  reference  to  their  system  ol  education. 
To  enter  fully  into  this  system  and  to  understand  completely 
any  portion  of  it,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  kingdom, 
the  State,  the  church,  and  the  school,  are  inseparably 
united  by  numerous  and  intimate  l>onds.  The  Government  is 
at  the  head  of  the  church  and  the  school  —  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  use  the  latter  term  in  the  same  general  sense  as 
the  other,  to  include  all  the  schools  of  the  kingdom.  It  as- 
sumes the  right  to  prescribe  that  every  village  must  have  its 
church  and  its  school,  that  every  man  shall  have  the  means  of 
religious  instruction  —  that  every  child  shall  attend  some 
school.  It  docs  this  on  the  ground  that  its  citizens  should  be 
prepared  to  become  good  subjects,  and  that  they  cannot  be  so 
without  receiving  both  intellectual  and  religious  instruction. 
Its  right  is  undisputed  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  its  subjects 
from  injury,  and  to  have  them  trained  to  military  exercises, 
and  military  skill,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  serve  and 
defend  their  country  by  physical  power,  and  prevented  from 
becoming  burdens  for  want  of  it.     It  claims  the  same  right  to 
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guard  their  minds  from  debasement  and  corruption — to  re- 
quire, that  they  should  receive  that  instruction  which  will  aid 
them  in  gaining  a  subsistence,  and  in  being  useful  to  their 
country  ;  and  that  moral  training,  which  will  make  them  good 
subjects. 

It  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  conception  of  any  officer 
of  State,  or  church,  or  school  here,  that  order  can  be  secured  in 
a  community  without  religion,  or  that  morality  can  have  any 
other  solid  basis  than  Christian  instruction  and  christian  train- 
ing ^  in  a  christian  spirit.  In  reference  to  mere  secular  in- 
struction, the  state  prescribes  the  subjects  and  directs  the 
modes  of  teaching  through  a  number  of  instructors,  and  a 
body  of  inspectors  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  appointed 
simply  for  their  qualifications  in  this  respect  without  any  of 
those  distracting  questions  and  jealousies  about  party  or  sect 
which  would  embarrass  our  governments.  But  in  regard  to 
religion,  it  assumes  only  the  right  to  decide,  and  to  insist,  that 
instruction  shall  be  given ;  leaving  to  the  clergy  of  each  church 
the  entire  direction  of  the  subjects  and  the  manner  of  in- 
struction. 

The  laws,  however,  decide  one  point  absolutely,  that  religious 
instruction  must  take  the  first  place  in  importance,  and  form 
a  part  of  the  business  of  this  school  daily,  for  not  less  than  one 
hour  in  six.  It  will  not  permit  that  it  should  be  confined  to 
the  weekly  catechetical  instruction  of  the  clergy,  which  is 
given  with  aregularity  and  minuteness  unknown  to  our  clergy 
in  general,  and  still  less  to  the  irregular  and  uncertain  instruc- 
tion of  parents,  so  many  of  whom  cannot  if  they  will,  or  will 
not  if  they  can,  attend  properly  to  this  part  of  their  children's 
education. 

In  the  application  of  these  principles  the  laws  appear  to 
secure  every  important  point.  Provision  is  first  made  for  the 
preparation  of  christian  school  masters,  of  the  leading  denom- 
ination, by  the  establishment  of  distinct  seminaries  for  teachers, 
sustained  by  government,  but  regulated  and  inspected  by  the 
clergy  of  the  respective  churches.  Where  the  parents  in  a 
school  district  are  agreed  in  religious  opinions,  a  teacher  of 
the  same  sect  gives  religious  instruction,  under  the  direction  ' 
of  the  pastor,  and  everything  goes  on  with  regularity  and  in 
harmony. 

In  places  where  each  of  two  or  more  denominations  is  suflH- 
ciently  numerous  to  sustain  a  school,  the  Government,  al- 
though connected  of  itself  with  the  reformed,  or  as  it  is  now 
termed  the  evangelical  church,  consisting  of  the  old  Lutherans 
and  Reformed  united,  establishes  and  sustains  schools  for  each. 

14* 
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The  Catholic  Seminaries  supply  teachers  for  the  Catholic 
schools,  and  even  the  Jewish  children  are  furnished  with  an  in- 
structor of  their  own  sect* 

The  most  perplexing  case  is  that  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
a  small  village  or  district  are  so  divided  that  no  single  sect  is 
sufficiently  numerous  to  sustain  a  school.  Here  the  laws 
direct  that  a  ^  simultaneous  school '  shall  be  established ;  that 
is,  —  one  in  which  children  of  all  sects  are  united  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mere  intellectual  instruction.  Still,  the  Government 
here  insists,  that  religious  instruction  shall  be  giveji  in  con- 
nection with  the  school.  Pastors  are  accordingly  required  to 
give  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks,  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Inspec- 
tor of  Schools,  in  regard  to  the  faithful  performance  of  this 
duty  ;  whilst  no  interference  is  allowed  as  to  the  opinions  taught. 
There  is  so  little  jealousy  between  good  men,  even  of  different 
denominations,  that  the  teacher  of  such  schools  is  sometimes 
of  one  sect,  sometimes  of  another. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  Prussian  system  of  education 
establishes  certain  fixed  points  of  support,  which  leave  room 
for  universal  and  indefinite  improvement,  and  which  brings 
every  institution  of  society  in  harmony  with  the  rest.  It  se- 
cures permanent  superintendents  devoted  to  these  objects, 
previously  well-qualified,  and  gaining  every  year  stores 
of  experience  for  themselves,  and  the  minister  of  education, 
by  their  regular  tones  of  inspection  and  examination,  and 
aided  by  the  more  detailed  reports  of  local  inspectors.  It  is 
in  this  manner  they  furnish  every  child  in  the  land  with  a 
complete  and  harmonious  course  of  instruction  of  the  best 
kind,  and  confer  no  power  on  a  subject,  without  endeavoriog 
to  instil  the  principles  and  form  the  habits  of  thinking  and 
feeling  which  shall  direct  him  in  using  it  aright. 

The  nature  of  the  Government  also  enables  them  to  execute 
a  law,  —  which  however  reasonable,  might  meet  with  resistance 
elsewhere,  —  to  secure  by  civil  regulation  the  attendance  of 
every  child  on  the  instruction  thus  provided. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight,  difficult  to  apply  such  a  system 
to  countries  differently  situated.  It  is  certain  indeed,  that 
where  the  direction  rests  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  light 
must  be  more  extensively  diffused,  and  education  better  un- 
derstood, and  more  highly  appreciated,  before  such  measures 
can  be  executed,  or  even  adopted.  It  is  not  less  true,  how- 
ever, that  if  we  admit  the  fundamental  principles,  that  the 
State  has  as  much  right  to  claim  the  mental,  as  the  bodily 
services  of  its  citizens,  and  to  require  suitable  preparations 
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for  it,  and  tliat  religious  InBtruction  is  indispensable,  m 
the  bssis  of  moral  principle,  and  of  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
the  laws,  aad  of  genuiae  liberlj,  the  phins  adopted  lo  carry 
them  into  effect,  are  the  most  simple  and  exceJIent  whichcotild 
be  devised. 

FkiMBrttHT  ON  MirHB,  Nov.  37,  163S. 


NECESSITY  OF  EDUCATING  THE  POOR. 

[Tlw  rollowing  remark!  ars  fh>m  a  Britiih  Ungizine,  and  though  specially 
applicable  V  England,  are  •carcely  leu  ao  (o  tbe  UuiMd  Slatec.j 

Our  pages  will  not  suSice  to  enable  us  to  give  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  evidence  abroad,  proving  thai  the  evils  that  effect 
the  manual-laboring  class,  are  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the 
waDt  of  information  among  themselves,  and  among  their  supe- 
riors. The  improvidence  of  tJie  lower  class  of  society  is  sys- 
tematically fostered,  if  not  in  a  great  measure  created,  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  rich  ;  through  the  cbaonels  of  the  relief  sys- 
tem, on  the  one  hand,  and  subscription  charities  and  individual 
aims  giving  on  the  other ;  this  ignorance  creates  the  necessity 
it  relieves,  out  does  not  relieve  all  the  necessity  it  creates.  In 
many  cases  eleemosynary  aid  is  the  greatest  evil  that  the  rich 
can  bestow  upon  their  pauper  brethren,  and  in  the  majority  of 
iaslances  it  makes  them  wretched,  and  keeps  them  so. 

We  would  ask,  in  simple  illustration  of  this  position,  those 
who  may  have  been  instrumental  in  charitable  dtBtributions,  if 
those  whom  they  have  relieved  are  in  any  degree  improved  in 
condition.  If  this  kind  of  charity  is  persisted  in,  and  is  re- 
duced, as  in  many  cases  it  is,  to  a  regular  system,  no  amount 
whaleverof  charitable  relief  can  be  raised  to  meet  the  demands 
which  will  be  made  upon  it.  If  there  were  millions  instead 
of  thousands  lo  dispose  of,  there  would  be  millions  instead  of 
thousands  of  applications.  The  root  of  this  great  evil  b  the 
profligate  and  brutish  improvidence  —  tbe  utter  recklessness 
of  the  future,  wliich  characterises  the  class  of  which  we  write ; 
and  which  isthe  result  of  improper  education,  and  the  want  of 
a  habit  which  education  has  never  been  brought  to  infix. 

The  peasant  and  the  laborer  must  be  taught  lo  venerate 
himself  as  man.  The  paltry  fear  of  over-educating  the  poor 
mustbecast  away,  when  the  consequences  of  under-educating 
them  are  written  in  such  painful  characters.  The  poor  man 
mutt  be  made  a  thinking  man ;  he  must  be  purified  in  hii 
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taste,  elevated  in  his  understanding,  and  made  capable  of  in« 
tellectual  pleasures;  he  must  learn  to  look  upon  the  uistinc' 
tions  of  society  without  Qnyy^  and  must  be  taught  to  under" 
stand  that  they  are  open  to  him  as  well  as  to  others,  and  to 
respect  them  for  this  reason.  He  must  understand  the 
structure  of  society,  and  not  be  left  to  form  the  conclusion 
that  everything  is  to  be  done  by  the  government  and  nothing 
by  himself.  He  must  have  the  means  of  comparing  his  own 
actual  condition,  bad  as  it  is,  with  the  condition  of  the  lab«)rer 
in  former  times,  and  taught  to  draw  the  inference  that  labor 
properly  directed,  and  forethought  and  providence,  will  alone 
produce  any  further  change  in  his  favor. 

He  must  be  taught,  not  only  in  childhood,  but  his  education 
must  be  extensive  by  means  of  mental  and  physical  influences, 
through  maturer  years,  with  a  view  to  the  multiplication  of 
household  comforts  and  mental  pleasures.  Everything  that 
can  soften  his  rugged  nature,  that  can  exalt  his  views,  with 
regard  to  himself  as  the  creature  of  God  — born  for  eternity, 
and  at  the  same  time  humble  him  in  self-estimation,  must  con- 
tinually be  brought  before  his  mind,  and  it  must  be  the  con- 
stant care  and  duty  of  the  rich  and  powerful  to  watch  over 
him  as  over  a  wayward  but  yet  promising  child,  vouchsafing 
him  their  first  and  best  attentions,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  the  seed,  thus  sown,  being  returned  to  them  again,  in  an 
abundant  harvest  of  good,  extending  to  generations  yet  to 
come,  and  prospectively  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth. 


(For  the  Annalt  of  Education.) 
HINTS  TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 

(Continued  from  a  former  number.) 

It  is  a  powerful  truth,  under  the  light  garb  of  proverb,  which 
says,  —  *  What  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well ;'  and 
to  nothing  can  it  be  more  profitably  applied,  and  \n  nothing  is 
it  more  necessary  to  be  remembered,  than  in  the  numerous 
petty  details  that  are  included  in  the  routine  of  a  school. 

After  our  little  pupil  has  thoroughly  learned  to  spell  in  the 
manner  previously  suggested,  and  has  at  length  commenced 
the  beautiful  science  of  reading,  what  should  be  the  next  step  ? 
Shall  we  immediately  set  him  tasks  to  learn  by  rote,  in  which 
he  will  still  be  obliged  to  coin  out  his  sentences,  and  perhaps 
make  mistakes,  the  impression  of  which,  cannot,  by  any  after 
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explanation,  from  the  teacher,  be  wholly  removed  ?  Or  is  it 
better  to  leave  this  matter  of  reading  entirely  as  a  recreation, 
unburdened  as  yet  by  any  hard  labor ;  and  to  find  something 
else  for  the  little  student  to  employ  his  exuberant  forces  upon  ? 
If  he  has  hitherto  proceeded  according  to  our  plan,  he  will 
have  previously  been  exercising  himself  in  learning  to  count, 
in  reading  and  making  the  figures,  and  in  writing  these  suc- 
cessively on  the  slate,  at  least  up  to  ten  ;  if  he  has  not  done 
so,  this  will  be  an  appropriate  exercise,  and  will  be  found  an 
easy,  and  generally  a  pleasant  task.  But  be  sure  that  it  is 
thoroughly  acquired  ;  for  in  these  lessons  of  the  memory  alone, 
what  is  once  well  done,  is  done  forever.  (I  cannot  remember 
a  time  when  I  had  not  the  multiplication  table  at  my  tongue's 
end,  —  so  early  and  so  thoroughly  was  I  taught.) 

Now,  for  a  teacher  to  see  that  a  lesson  is  thoroughly  lecu-ned, 
is,  not  merely  to  set  the  child  before  him,  and  observe  that  he 
study  fieiithfully,  and  long  enough  ;  —  the  teacher's  part  is  as 
actively  important  as  the  child's  in  the  completion  of  the  de- 
sired end.  After  a  very  short  period  of  faithful  study,  let  him 
take  a  slate,  call  up  bis  pupil  or  pupils,  and  proceed  to  make 
the  figures,  one  at  a  time^  requiring  each  to  be  named ;  and  those 
least  easily  recalled,  should  be  made  iagain  and  again,  some- 
times several  times  in  succession  ;  —  then  make  a  number  of 
figures  together,  and  require  the  children  to  shew  you  a  5,  a  7, 
a  9,  and  so  on ;  and  not  until  it  is  evident  that  the  pupil  dis- 
tinctly knows,  and  invariably  recognizes  each  figure  on  seeing 
it,  should  he  be  permitted  to  write  them  down  ;  — when  he  can 
do  this,  he  may  readily  go  on  with  them,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
remarked,  to  100,  200,  &c.  Tell  your  pupils  in  order  to  this, 
however, — since  children  rarely  reason  from  analogy,  until 
taught  the  first  step  —  that  by  ty  and  teen  is  meant  ten,  — and 
that  eleven  means  one-ty  one,  twelve^  one-ty  two,  thirteen,  or 
teen  and  three,  one-ty  three,  and  so  on.  When  they  come  ta 
twenty^  they  will  at  once  know  that  ty  is  ten,  and  you  will  tell 
them  that  twen-ty  is  two'  tens,  as  one-ty  is  one  ten  —  twen 
noeaning  two ;  thir,  three — thirty,  three  tens ;  for,  four — forty, 
four  tens ;  fif,  five  —  fifty,  five  tens ;  fiftyone,  five  tens  and 
one,  &c.  When  they  reach  sioc-iy,  they  will  be  on  smooth 
water,  and  if  you  question  them  pleasantly,  will  probably  assure 
you  with  eager  voices  and  sparkling  eyes,  that  six-ty  is  six  tens> 
—  sixtyone,  six  tens  and  one,  and  so  on,  to  seventy,  eighty, 
ninety.  If  your  pupils  love  you,  the  interest  you  feel  will 
always  be  sufficient  to  inspire  it  in  them  —  and  then  half  your 
work  for  the  present  and  the  future  is  accomplished,  since  a 
desire  for  knowledge,  and  an  interest  in  acquiring  it,  will  ensure 
success.     When  they  can  read  and  write  figures,  and  combi- 
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nations  of  figures  with  ease,  give  them  the  multiplication  table* 
Go  on  slowly  and  surely  with  this  exercise,  never  permittiog  a 
new  line  to  be  studied,  until  every  part  of  the  preceding  can 
be  accurately  repeated,  '  backward  and  forward  and  skipping 
about.'  By  the  time  half  of  this  table  is  thoroughly  acquired, 
your  pupil  will  be  prepared  to  read  with  fluency  any  lesson 
suited  to  the  level  of  his  capacity,  and  none  other  should  ever 
be  given. 

There  was  a  little  work  of  Blair's,  (I  know  not  if  it  continue 
in  print)  entitled, '  A  Catechism  of  Common  Things,'  which,  in 
simple  question  and  answer,  gave  the  knowledge  of  the  days  of 
the  week,  their  number  and  names,  —  those  of  the  month  and 
year,  of  the  seasons,  of  time,  &c.  &c.  The  first  part  of  this 
little  book,  only,  is  suited  to  the  comprehension  and  study  of 
very  young  children ;  but  this,  or  something  of  a  similar  kind, 
may  be  made  highly  useful,  as  preparatory  to  graver  studies. 
ignorance  of  this  common  knowledge,  which  time  and  chance 
are  generally  expected  to  instil,  without  the  aid  of  study,  may 
sometimes  disgrace  children,  not  of  the  smallest  growth,  and 
who  may  be  good  book  scholars.  In  learning  these  apparently 
trifling  and  ignoble  things,  another  advantage  is  gained,  —  the 
child  is  learning  how  to  study,  is  finding  out  that  he  has  a 
memory,  and  that  it  may  be  cultivated  ;  he  is  preparing  himself 
for  the  business  of  the  succeeding  years. 

A  teacher  who  possesses  any  ingenuity,  may  contrive  to  in- 
stil a  vast  deal  of  this  common  knowledge,  while  instructing 
his  pupils  in  the  regular  school  sciences.  And  from  a  little 
book  like  the  first  part  of  Blair's  Catechism,  there  is  a  fund  of 
material,  which  will  suggest  it,  in  infinite  variety.  One  of  the 
pleasantest  reminiscences  of  my  school  labors,  is  connected 
with  a  class  of  children,  who  had  been  with  me  from  the  very 
A,  B,  C,  (and  this  is  always  to  be  preferred  in  a  school  such  as 
I  have  attempted  to  describe.) 

At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  the  children  who  composed 
this  class,  perhaps  averaged  four  years  and  a  half  old.  I  gave 
them  Blair  as  a  sort  of  text  book  —  a  short  lesson  to  learn  by 
rote,  for  the  purposes  mentioned, — for  simple  occupation,  and 
to  cultivate  the  memory  ;  and  when  I  believed  they  had  studied 
it  to  the  best  of  their  childish  abihty,  the  class  was  called,  and 
a  merry  and  happy  hour  did  it  usually  aflbrd  to  both  teacher 
and  pupils.  I  gave  out,  perhaps,  the  question,  *  What  is  mor- 
tar made  of?'  the  next,  *  What  is  it  used  for  ?'  or  others  of  a 
similar  character.  If  answered  in  tlie  words  of  the  book,  some- 
times not  quite  intelligible,  for  what  author  can  make  his  lan- 
guage always  comprehensible  to  the  infant  intellect  ?     I  en- 
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deavored  to  explain  and  illustrate  them  by  examples,  addiag 
numerous  questions  suggested  by  the  subject  to  my  mind,  and 
which  should  draw  forth  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  theirs  :  all 
in  familiar  conversation  ;  each  day,  though  in  a  varied  manner, 
recopitulaiing,  and  adding  to  the  stock,  until  some  of  the  in- 
lelligeat  little  creatures  could  go  on,  step  by  step,  in  building 
a  home,  telling  me  the  articles  required,  where  they  were  ob- 
tained, for  what,  and  how  ihey  were  used.  This  is  but  an 
example.  They  could  tell  me  of  the  metals  and  precious 
stones  ;  which  is  the  hardest,  which  the  most  valuable,  which 
the  heaviest,  —Dot  as  a  lesson,  but  ail  in  the  pleasantest  and 
most  familiar  conversation ;  yet  all  of  us  too  engrossed  and 
interested,  to  allow  of  any  playing  or  trifling,  or  admission  of 
irrelevant  subjects,  which  might  seem  naturally  to  suggest 
themselves.  1  generally  ended  by  propounding  some  simple 
conundrum,  —  such,  of  course,  as  could  be  of  some  use,  and 
it  was  no  less  interesting  than  amusing,  to  note  their  HJiswers. 
I  remember  once  asking  them,  '  What  is  that  which  every- 
thing has,  and  a  pudding  has  V  One  little  boy  of  five  years, 
answered,  '  Organs,  —  I  don't  mean  the  musical  inatrumeDt, 
but  properties.'  This  was  a  more  philosophical  answer  than 
the  technical  one,  and  I  believe  they  did  not  discover  without 
considerable  assistance,  that  it  was  a  '  luane.' 

Next  to  these  trifles  of  light  and  easy  acquirement,  I  think 
(after  some  experience,  and  considerable  thought  and  observa- 
tion,) that  geography  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  study  which  is  in 
itself,  or  which  may  be  made  most  simple  and  attractive  to 
children  generally ;  and  intimately  connected  with  it,  are  those 
of  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  (their  rudiment)  only, 
of  course,  is  meant.)  1  am  of  opinion,  be  it  remembered,  that 
all  study  may  be  made  interesting  and  attractive  —  but  not 
that  it  may  be  made  light  and  easy.  True  study  is,  and  mutt 
be,  labor  ;  but  may  we  not  learn  to  love  labor  as  well  as  to  love 
play  ?     I  believe  that  we  can. 


LTING   TO  CURE   LYING. 


'  Oh,  how  I  am  vexed  with  Horace ! '  said  Mrs  Benson  to  a 
fnend  one  day.  '  He  is  become  a  dreadfully  bad  boy.  He 
tells  BO  many  falsehoods  that  there  is  no  getting  along  with 
bim.  I  never  heard  of  anything  like  it.  What  can  be  done 
with  him  ? '     Horace   was   present.     '  He   will  lie  to  me  and 
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Mary  too/  she  continued,  ^  as  fast  as  be  can  speak.  Ob,  that 
somebody  could  tell  me  what  to  do  with  him  i ' 

'I  will  tell  you  what  to  do  with  him,'  said  the  friend. 
^  Send  him  to  Westminster.  You  have  heard  of  Ltino  Sam, 
I  dare  say  ? '  '  No,  never ; '  said  Mrs  Benson.  *  Why,  what 
about  him  ?'  *  Oh,  nothing,  except  that  he  is  a  great  liar ;  the 
greatest  in  all  that  country ;  and  such  a  trouble  bad  be  become 
sometime  ago  to  the  community,  that  they  shut  him  up  in  a 
large  building,  and  kept  him  confined  there,  constantly.' 
(Horace  was  all  attention.)  ^  Now  if  Horace  is  such  a  boy  as 
you  represent,  I  advise  you  to  send  him  to  Westminster,  and 
have  him  shut  up  with  Lying  Sabi.  You  need  not  fear  that 
he  will  starve.  He  will  be  as  well  fed  as  Sam  is.  The  only 
trouble  will  be  that  he  must  stay  there.  Nobody  will  let  him 
out ;  at  least  until  he  is  rid  of  his  propensity  to  lying.' 

^  He  shall  go  there  at  once,'  said  Mrs  Benson.  ^  I  will  write 
to  Lying  Sam,  and  get  him  admitted.'  ^  You  must  not  write 
to  Sam,'  said  her  friend ;  <  but  to  Mr  Johnson,  who  has  the 
oversight  of  him.  Mr  Johnson  will  probably  receive  him.' 
*  It  shall  be  done,  immediately  ; '  said  Mrs  Benson. 

During  the  whole  conversation  Mrs  Benson's  friend  pie- 
served  the  utmost  gravity,  and  appeared  to  be  in  earnest ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  affected  countenance  of  Mrs  Benson, 
Horace  would  have  been  deceived.  But  he  saw  at  length, 
pretty  plainly,  that  the  whole  was  a  farce ;  and  instead  of 
doing  him  any  good,  it  only  hardened  him.  And  why  should 
it  not  have  had  such  an  effect  ?  The  whole  was  a  falsehood, 
invented  for  the  occasion.  It  was  a  concerted  lie  to  cure  a 
habit  of  lying,  inadvertently  acquired.  There  was  no  such 
person  as  Lying  Sam,  either  in  Westminster,  or  any  where 
else  ;  and  Horace  knew  it,  before  oil  was  over.  And  the  effect 
upon  him,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  most  obviously  to  harden 
him. 

And  what  adds  to  the  singularity  of  the  case,  this  very 
friend  who  planned  the  farce,  and  was  a  principal  actor  in  it, 
is  forever  finding  fault  with  parents  and  teachers  about  the 
management  of  their  children  ;  saying  that  we  teach  them  all 
manner  of  evil  conduct,  in  word  and  deed,  and  then  charge  it 
on  the  natures  which  God  has  given  them.  In  short,  he  is 
always  talking,  but  seldom  doing.  He  is  always  telling  what 
niay  be  done,  by  others ;  while  his  own  practice  is  little,  if  at 
all,  better  than  that  of  those  whom  he  most  loudly  condemns. 

Not  a  few  of  my  readers  may  by  this  time  begin  to  smile, 
supposing  that  I  too  have  been  lying,  to  cure  lying,  in  the 
relating  of  such  a  story.  But  it  is  not  so.    What  I  have  related 
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passed  under  my  own  observation,  not  two  months  ago ;  and 
is  substantially  a  matter  of  fact,  except  that  the  names  men- 
tioned are  fictitious.  I  do  not  believe  in  telling  a  falsehood, 
under  any  circumstances,  not  even  on  paper ;  especially  to  re- 
form others. 

And  yet  it  is  perpetually  done.  We  begin  to  educate  child- 
ren to  falsehood  from  their  veriest  infancy.  The  parent  who, 
having  something  in  the  hand  for  which  the  child  takes  a  fancy, 
puts  him  off  by  denying  that  there  is  anything  in  his  hand  — 
what  does  he,  but  teach  falsehood  ?  And  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  Simply  and  naturally  the  following.  The  child,  by 
and  by,  has  something  in  his  hand  that  the  parent  or  some 
other  individual  wants,  but  which  he  chooses  to  retain.  So  he 
shuts  his  hand  closely,  and  perhaps  insists  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it. 

What  can  you  do  with  him  ?  He  has  your  example  and 
authority  for  lying.  Will  you  punish  him  ?  Would  it  not  be 
more  correct  for  you  to  punish  yourself?  Are  not  you  the  ag- 
gressor —  the  law  breaker  ? 

Parents,  I  again  say,  teach  their  children  almost  all  sorts  of 
misconduct  by  their  example — from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
But  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  Would  it  were  the  cus- 
tom in  this  country,  as  it  is  in  certain  eastern  countries,  to  com- 
pel parents  to  sufTer  the  penalty  of  all  transgressions  which 
they  are  the  means  of  inducing  their  children  to  commit. 

The  vice  of  lying  is  said,  by  judicious  teachers,  to  be  upon 
the  increase,  especially  in  our  cities.  Religious  parents,  it  is 
even  affirmed,  unwilling  ajs  they  are  to  accredit  the  statement, 
very  often  have  lying  children.  May  not  the  fact  be  easily  ac- 
counted for  ?  Does  it  not  grow  out  of  the  rage  which  univer- 
sally prevails  for  money  making,  which  leaves  the  parent  no 
time  to  attend  to  the  rising  character  of  his  children  ?  But  if 
so  —  if  this  is  the  source  of  the  evil ;  if  lying  is  the  result  of 
parental  neglect ;  if  money  does  become  a  root  of  all  evil,  as 
the  Scripture  says,  and  if  it  leads,  often  to  the  destruction  of 
the  soul,  —  is  it  not  high  time  for  money  making  parents  to  stop 
and  consider  ?  Will  any  parent  persevere  in  being  the  de- 
stroyer of  his  own  children  ;  especially  the  destroyer  of  their 
immortal  souls  ?  A. 

15 
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INTELLECTUAL  INSTRUCTION  OF  INFANTS. 

[The  following  observations  on  tlio  Intellectiuil  Infraction  of  lnfanto,ve 
from  i)r  Dick's  new  vuluine  '  On  the  Mental  Illumination  and  Moral  Improvc- 

meni  of  Mankind.'] 

• 

As  the  senses  are  the  primary  inlets  of  all  knowledge,  every 
object  within  view,  in  the  system  of  nature,  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  convoy  a  new  idea,  should  be  distinctly  presented  to 
the  mind  of  a  child.  He  should  be  taught  to  contemplate  it, 
for  some  time,  with  steadiness  and  attention,  and  the  sound  or 
name  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  frequently  repeated  to  him. 
In  order  gradually  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  informatioo, 
the  objects  more  immediately  around  him,  may,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  separately  and  distinctly  pointed  out,  uniformly 
accompanying  the  name  with  the  exhibition  of  the  object. 

He  should  next  be  occasionally  led  into  the  fields,  and  to 
the  banks  of  a  river,  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  and  a  seaport, 
if  such  places  lie  adjacent,  and  his  attention  directed  to  the 
most  prominent  objects  connected  with  those  scenes  ;  care  be- 
ing taken  not  to  confuse  his  imagination  with  too  many  objects 
at  one  time.  Perhaps  it  may  be  sufficient  to  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  about  three  or  four  objects  at  a  time  —  such  as  a  house, 
a  tree,  a  cow,  and  a  horse.  To  these  his  attention  should  be 
particularly  ri vetted,  so  that  the  idea  of  the  object,  and  its  namt, 
may  be  inseparably  connected,  and  indelibly  impressed  upon 
his  mind.  Afterwards,  other  objects,  as  a  ship,  a  boat,  a  spire, 
a  flower,  the  clouds,  &c.,  may,  in  the  same  manner,  be  pre- 
sented to  his  view,  varying  the  scene,  and  gradually  presenting 
new  objects  to  his  attention. 

When  he  has  thus  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  which  compose  the  scene  around  him,  he 
may  be  desired  to  point  out  any  particular  object  when  its 
name  is  mentioned.  Supposing  him  in  the  fields,  or  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  —  let  him  be  desired  to  point  to  a  tree,  a 
sheep,  or  a  boat,  if  such  objects  are  within  view  ;  and  bv  this 
means,  he  will  become  gradually  familiarized  with  the  scenerv 
of  nature,  and  the  terms  by  which  its  various  facts  are  distill 
guished.  His  attention  may  also  be  directed  to  the  skv  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  its  objects,  but  for 
tranng  their  motions.  ••        '   ""* '" 

Let  him  be  taken  to  a  certain  point,  where  he  will  obserre 
the  rising  sun,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day?  et  him  te 
brought  to  the  same  position  to  behold  his  sf^ui.^J       .  ,      .  • 
be  taught  to  mark  the  different  direct!  i„:"|"f'h*^"^J^^t^|;;^ 
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lliat  in  which  he  arose ;  from  which  he  will  naturally  conclude 
that  motion  of  some  kind  or  other  has  taken  place. 

In  like  manner,  about  twilight,  when  the  moon  begins  to 
appear,  let  him  be  directed,  frora^  a  certain  station,  to  mark  her 
position  in  the  heavens,  with  respect  to  certain  objects  on  the 
-earth  over  which  she  appears  ;  and  before  going  to  bed,  let  her 
be  viewed  from  the  «ame  station,  and  the  different  position  in 
which  she  then  appears,  pointed  out.  Such  observations  will 
pave  the  way  for  more  particular  instructions  on  such  subjects, 
^s  he  advances  in  years. 

In  the  same  manner,  nrtificial  objects  of  various  descrip* 
lions,  as  windmills,  tables,  sofas,  piano  fortes,  clocks,  watches, 
globes,  telescopes,  microscopes,  &c.,  may  be  exhibited,  and 
some  of  their  uses  explained.  It  might  not  be  improper  to 
give  a  child  of  two  years  old  a  lesson  of  this  kind  every  day, — 
making  it  a  rule,  to  have,  if  possible,  some  new  object  to  ex- 
hibit to  him  at  every  lesson,  and  occasionally  recurring  to  the 
objects  to  which  his  attention  was  formerly  directed,  that  they 
may  become  still  more  familiar  to  his  mind. 

In  communicating  to  children  the  ^name  of  the  various 
objects  of  nature  and  art,  all  improper  pronunciations  and 
diminutives  ought  to  be  avoided — such  as  doggie ^  cattic,^ 
horsicy  chairie,  instead  of  dog,  cat,  horse,  chair.  It  should  be 
considered  as  an  important  rule  in  infant  education  — .  that  a 
child  should  never  be  taught  any  pronunciatiort ,  or  any  senti-- 
menty  opinion^  or  idea  whatever,  whith  he  will  afterwards  be 
obliged  to  unlearn. 

Were  this  rule  universally  attended  to,  in  connection  with 
the  hints  now  suggested,  the  path  to  knowledge  would  be  ren- 
dered smooth  and  easy — every  day  would  increase  the  ideas 

which  tend  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  infant  mind the 

-way  for  regular  scholastic  instruction  would  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared—  as  the  youth  advanced  towards  manhood,  his  knowl- 
edge and  perceptions,  if  properly  directed,  would  increase 
with  his  growing  years  —  and,  as  no  limits  can  be  affixed  to 
the  expansion  of  the  human  mind,  he  may  go  on  to  increase 
his  perceptions  and  intellectual  enjoyments  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent, not  only  during  the  fleeting  periods  of  time,  but  through- 
out the  ages  of  eternity.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  infant 
training,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  our  scholastic  instruc- 
tions must  consist  in  counteracting  the  impressions  which  have 
been  previously  received. 

After  various  objects  of  nature  and  art  have  been  presented 
to  the  view  of  a  child,  in  conjunction  with  the  names  by  which 
tbey  are  distinguished  —  their  qualities  should  next  be  pointed 
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out  and  illustrated.  Objects  are  either  animate  or  inanimate, 
vegetable  or  mineral,  hot  or  cold,  rough  or  smooth,  hard  or 
soft,  —  black,  blue,  green,  yellow  or  white,  —  round,  oval, 
square,  triangular,  —  high,  low,  long  or  short,  &c.  Several 
properties,  such  as  these,  can  be  easily  be  illustrated  to  children 
by  familiar  examples. 

To  convey  an  idea  to  a  child  that  fre  is  hot,  he  may  be 
presented  with  a  piece  of  iron,  and  caused  to  feel  it ;  it  may 
then  be  put  into  the  fire  till  it  become  just  as  hot  as  a  person 
may  touch  it  without  danger  ;  we  may  then  desiie  him  to  put 
his  finger  upon  it,  which  will  convince  him  of  the  nature  of 
that  property  which  resides  in  the  fire  —  the  epithet  cold  being 
applied  in  the  first  case,  and  hot,  in  the  last. 

To  illustrate  the  ideas  of  roughness  and  smoothness,  he  may 
be  made  to  press  his  hand  along  an  unhewn  stone,  and  the  top 
of  a  mahogany  table.  Seven  small  boards  or  pieces  of  card 
paper,  painted  with  the  seven  primary  colors  of  light,  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet — occasionally 
exhibited  for  his  amusement,  in  connection  with  these  terms, 
would  soon  teach  him  to  distinguish  the  prominent  colors  of 
natural  and  artificial  objects ;  and  when  he  is  led  into  the  fields 
and  gardens,  he  should  be  induced  to  apply  his  knowledge  of 
colors  by  naming  the  prominent  color  of  every  flower  or  shrub 
that  may  be  presented  to  him. 

The  qualities  hard  and  soft  may  be  illustrated  by  making 
him  press  his  finger  upon  a  stone  or  a  bar  of  iron,  and  upon  a 
piece  of  clay  or  a  lump  of  dough. 

The  property  of  light,  in  enabling  us  to  discover  the  forms 
and  colors  of  objects  may  be  shown,  by  closing  the  window 
shutters,  or  putting  out  a  candle  under  night,  and  then  desir- 
ing him  to  name  the  objects  and  colors  he  perceives ;  —  and 
the  correspondence  of  the  organ  of  vision  to  the  rays  of  light 
may  be  impressed  upon  his  mind  by  blindfolding  him  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  accompanying  such  exhibitions  with  ap- 
propriate remarks,  level  to  his  comprehension. 

The  figures  of  objects  may  be  represented  by  pieces  of 
wood  or  pasteboard  cut  into  the  shape  of  squares,  parallelo- 
grams, triangles,  trapeziums,  circles,  ellipses  or  ovals,  and  other 
mathematical  figures.  This  would  gradually  impress  the  names 
and  characteristics  of  such  figures  upon  his  mind,  and  tend  to 
facilitate  his  progress  in  the  scholastic  instructions  that  may 
afterwards  be  imparted. 

His  idea  of  length,  measure,  or  distance,  may  be  rendered 
somewhat  definite,  by  presenting  to  him  pieces  of  wood  of  the 
length  of  an  inch,  a  foot,  a  yard,  and  a  pole,  and  causing  him 
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to  notice  how  many  lengths  of  the  one  is  contained  in  that  of 
the  other  ;  and  the  idea  of  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  may 
be  impressed,  by  causing  him  to  lift  a  weight  of  brass,  or  cast 
iron,  and  another  of  nearly  the  same  size  and  shape,  made  of 
light  wood. 

The  sonorous  qualities  of  bodies  may  be  exhibited  by  making 
him  strike  a  small  hand-bell  with  a  key  or  a  piece  of  thick 
wire,  and  immediately  afterwards,  an  egg  cup,  or  any  small 
dish  made  of  hard  wood.  The  various  odoriferous  smells  con- 
nected with  the  vegetable  kingdom  may  be  communicated  by 
presenting  to  his  nostrils,  in  succession,  a  rose,  a  bunch  of 
thyme,  or  balm,  of  peppermint  and  of  southernwood.  Such 
experiments  and  illustrations  of  the  quaUties  of  bodies  may  be 
varied  and  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  as  they  form 
the  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  and  may  be  rendered  subser- 
vient to  the  child's  amusement,  they  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  unworthy  of  our  attention. 

Many  useful  ideas  might  likewise  be  communicated  to  infants 
by  means  of  engravings^  especially  in  relation  to  objects  which 
cannot  be  directly  presented  to  their  view.  Foreign  animals, 
such  as  the  elephant,  the  lion,  the  buflalo,  the  camelopard,  the 
monkey,  the  dromedary  and  camel,  may  be  in  this  way  exhibi- 
ted —  and  also  domestic  animals,  as  the  cow,  the  horse,  the 
ass,  the  dog,  &c.  —  as  children  feel  a  considerable  degree  of 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  trace  the  resemblance  between  pic- 
tures and  the  objects  they  have  seen  when  accurately  repre- 
sented in  engravings. 

Foreign  scenes,  as  towns,  churches,  bridges,  mausoleums, 
triumphal  arches,  rural  landscapes,  mountains,  volcanoes,  cat- 
aracts, lakes,  and  other  objects,  when  accurately  delineated^  may 
likewise  tend  to  expand  the  conceptions  of  children,  and  give 
them  an  idea  of  objects  which  their  own  country  does  not  ex- 
hibit. Various  objects  of  art,  as  ships,  boats,  windmills,  towers, 
spires,  light-houses,  coaches,  wagons,  smith's  anvils,  forges  and 
hammers,  weaver's  looms,  &c.  may  also  be  thus  exhibited. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  modes  of  exhibiting 
real  objects  by  means  of  pictures,  is  that  of  viewing  perspective 
prints  of  streets,  towns,  villages  and  rural  landscapes,  by  means 
of  the  optical  diagonal  machine;  of  which  I  shall  in  the  sequel 
give  a  short  description. 

In  exhibiting  objects  to  a  child  through  the  medium  of  en- 
gravings, it  may  be  proper,  in  the  first  instance,  to  present  to 
him  only  one  object,  well  defined,  and  disconnected  with  every 
adventitious  circumstance,  as  a  man,  a  horse,  a  mountain,  or  a 
iree ;  so  that  he  may  acquire  a  correct  and  well  defined  idea  of 
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the  particular  object  exhibited.  Afterwards  a  landficape,  in 
which  these  and  other  objects  are  embodied,  maybe  laid  before 
him,  and  he  may  be  desired  to  point  out  the  individual  objects 
of  which  it  is  composed,  when  their  names  are*  mentioned. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  the  pictures  contained 
in  most  of  our  nursery  and  toy  books,  are  altogether  unfitted 
for  the  exhibition  to  which  I  allude.  They  are  generally  mere 
caricatures,  and  are  little  short  of  an  insult  to  the  young,  both  as 
to  the  objects  they  most  frequently  represent,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  represented.  Engravings,  calculated  to  con- 
vey instruction,  should  be  on  a  moderately  large  scale  —  every 
part  of  the  object  represented  should  be  accurately  delineated — 
no  object,  should  be  placed  in  awkward  or  unnatural  positions^ 
and  they  should  in  most  cases,  be  colored  after  nature^  care 
being  taken  that  they  be  not  daubed  with  fantastic  or  too  glar- 
ing'colors  —  a  fault  which  attaches  to  most  of  our  pictures  in- 
tended for  children.  A  series  of  engravings  exhibiting  all  the 
prominent  scenery  and  objects  of  nature  and  art  on  a  cheap 
plan,  and  properly  classified  and  arranged  for  the  purpose  now 
specified,  is  still  a  desideratum. 

Some  children  in  consequence  of  their  physical  organiza- 
tion may  have  more  vigor  of  intellect  than  others,  they  may 
feel  highly  gratified  with  some  objects  and  pursuits^  and  indif- 
ferent towards  others  ;  but  they  have  all  substantially  the  same 
faculties,  and  the  same  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  when  its  objects  are  presented,  in  an 
interesting  manner,  to  their  view.  Such  exhibitions  as  I  have 
now  described  ought  not  to  bewiewed  2iS  mere  atniutments. 
While  they  gratify  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  increase  his  enjoy- 
ments, they  also  embody  a  train  of  useful  instructions,  which 
lay  the  foundation  of  mental  activity  and  of  all  those  improve- 
ments he  may  afterwards  make  during  the  future  scenes  of  his 
existence,  whether  in  the  present  life,  or  the  life  to  come. 


INFLUENCE  OF  FACTORIES  ON  FEMALES. 

TiiK  moral  influence  of  woman  upon  man's  character,  and 
domestic  happiness,  is  mainly  attributable  to  her  natural  and 
instinctive  habits.  Her  love,  her  tenderness,  her  aflfectionate 
solicitude  fur  his  comfort  and  enjoyment,  her  devotedness,  her 
unwearied  care,  her  conjugal  attractions,  exercise  a  most  en- 
nobling impression  upon  his  nature,  and  do  more  towards 
making  him  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  and  an  useful  cit- 
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izen,  than  all  the  dogmas  of  political  economy.  But  the  fac- 
tory woman  cannot  have  this  beneficial  agency  upon  man's 
character.  Her  instincts,  from  their  earliest  birth,  liave  been 
thwarted  and  pushed  aside  from  their  proper  channels ;  they 
have  had  no  field  in  which  they  could  be  cultivated,  no  home 
where  their  aberrations  might  have  been  checked,  no  legitimate 
objects  on  which  her  love  could  be  lavished.  On  the  reverse, 
her  passions  have  been  prematurely  developed,  her  physical 
organization  stimulated  into  precocious  activity,  her  social  affec- 
tions utterly  blighted,  her  person  rendered  unworthy  by  its 
want  of  femenine  gracefulness ;  her  occupation  has  destroyed 
the  delightful  sympathies  of  Aome,  as  also  her  maternal  aflec- 
tions ;  and.  finally,  in  place  of  seeking  her  pleasures,  enjoy- 
ments, and  happiness,  in  ministering  to  the  wants,  and  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  her  household,  she  seeks  gratification  in 
other  less  pure  and  less  womanly  stimuli,  fatal  alike  to  her 
health  and  her  comfort. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  elevate  the  moral  condition  of 
the  manufacturing  population,  than  the  restoration  of  woman 
to  her  proper  social  rank  ;  nothing  would  exercise  greater  in- 
flaence  upon  the  form  and  growth  of  her  offspring,  than  her 
devotion  to  those  womanly  occupations,  which  would  render 
her  a  denizen  of  home.  No  great  step  can  be  made,  till  she 
18  snatched  from  unremitting  toil,  and  made  what  nature  meant 
she  should  be,  the  centre  of  a  system  of  social  delights.  Do- 
mestic avocations  are  those  which  are  peculiarly  her  lot.  The 
poor  man  who  suffers  his  wife  to  work  separate  from  him,  and 
from  home,  is  a  bad  calculator.  It  destroys  domestic  econ- 
omy, without  which,  no  earnings  are  sufficient  to  render  him 
comfortable  ;  it  produces  separate  interests,  and  separate  sets 
of  feelings ;  they  lose  their  mutual  dependence  upon  each 
other ;  their  offspring  is  suffered  to  starve  or  perish ;  to  be- 
come, even  as  a  child,  the  imitator  of  their  bad  example;  to 
have  its  frame  prematurely  injured  ;  to  acquire  bodily  condi- 
tions, which  it  must,  in  its  turn,  transmit  to  its  own  children ; 
till  in  the  end  a  point  of  physical  declension  is  reached,  from 
which  the  return  of  a  condition  approximating  to  that  of  the 
more  perfect  and  more  valuable  part  of  the  species,  must  be 
by  slow  and  painful  gradations.  When  women  are  thus  re- 
duced below  the  grade  of  savage  life,  we  can  no  longer  wonder 
that  all  household  virtues  are  utterly  extinct;  and  thus  we 
have  to  lament  the  want  of  regard  for  conjugal  obligations,  of 
bashful  reserve,  of  a  cultivation  of  those  few  sensibilities  which 
ean  and  do  shed  a  bright  gleam  of  pure  radiance  over  married 
HfJBf  when  composed  of  its  proper  elements. 
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Maternal  affectioo  is  one  of  those  beautiful  and  beneficent 
instincts  whicli  so  strongly  mark  the  goodness  and  surprising 
wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being.  It  is  alike  influential  upon  the 
unwieldy  whale,  and  the  least  mammiferous  animal  —  upon 
the  fierce  and  cruel  eagle,  and  the  painted  humming-bird.  In 
all  countries,  in  all  states  of  civilization,  in  war,  in  pestilence, 
in  shipwreck  or  famine  —  whether  roaming  through  the  jungle 
or  over  the  prairie — whether  traversing  the  expanse  of  the 
continent,  or  dwelling  in  the  far-ofi*and  isolated  island,  woman 
has  ever  been  found  with  the  hallowed  character  of  a  mother, 
and  exhibiting  for  the  sake,  and  love  of  her  ofispring,  an  aban- 
donment of  self,  and  a  pouring  forth  of  her  most  holy  affec- 
tions, which  has  been  the  brightest  and  purest  portion  of  her 
history. 

Love  of  helpless  infancy  —  attention  to  its  wants,  its  suffer- 
ings, and  its  unintelligible  happiness,  seem  to  form  the  well- 
spring  of  a  woman's  heart ;  fertilizing,  and  softening,  and 
enriching,  all  her  grosser  passions  and  appetites.  It  is  truly 
an  instinct  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  the  word.  A  woman, 
if  removed  from  all  knowledge  of  her  sex,  and  its  attributes, 
from  the  very  hour  of  her  birth,  would,  should  she  become  a 
mother  in  the  wilderness,  lavish  as  much  tenderness  upon  her 
babe,  cherish  it  as  fondly,  hang  over  it  with  as  fervent  affection, 
attend  to  its  wants,  sacrifice  her  personal  comforts,  with  as 
much  ardor,  as  much  devotedness,  as  the  most  refined,  fastidi- 
ous, and  intellectual  mother  placed  in  the  very  centre  of  civil- 
ized society. 

The  system  of  factory  labor,  has,  however,  gone  far  towards 
annihilating  this  great  and  beautiful  principle  in  woman's  moral 
organization  ;  it  has  torn  asunder  those  links  of  instinctive  af- 
fection, which,  under  almost  every  other  circumstance,  have 
bound  a  mother  to  her  ofi*spring,  and,  in  doing  this,  it  has 
deprived  woman  of  that  moral  characteristic,  the  most  influen- 
tial in  rendering  her  a  loveable  and  loving  being. 

Compelled  to  rise  early  ;  no  opportunity  for  visiting  home 
during  the  day,  but  at  scanty  and  hurried  meal-times ;  her 
mind  and  body  alike  enthralled  by  her  occupation  ;  her  social 
afiections  destroyed ;  her  frame,  little  calculated  to  furnish 
her  child  with  support,  she  becomes  inaccessible  to  its  appeals 
to  her  tenderness,  leaves  it  to  the  care  of  an  hireling  or  young 
person  —  a  mere  infant  —  and  as  its  faculties  dcvelope,  takes 
no  interest  in  keeping  it  from  the  contagion  of  vice  and  gross- 
ness. 

If  a  mother's  love  is  thus  injured,  a  love  springing  as  it 
does  from  the  very  groundwork  of  her  moral  nature,  no  won- 
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der  can  be  excited  that  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  are 
perverted  ;  and,  in  place  of  presenting  a  perfect  picture  ot 
what  love  and  domestic  felicity  should  be,  developing  a  scene 
of  disorder,  wanting  everything  which  should  render  home  a 
place  of  pure  and  chaste  delights. 

The  delicacy  of  comportment,  which  is  the  palladium  of 
married  love,  has  no  existence ;  separated  the  whole  of  the 
day,  exposed  to  vicious  example,  surrounded  by  a  stimulant 
yet  enervating  atmosphere,  the  intercourse  of  man  and  wife 
loses  its  protecting  influence  upon  the  animal  appetites,  and 
ceases  to  become  a  bar  to  licentiousness  and  even  profligacy. 

If  the  domestic  manners  of  the  parents  are  thus  depraved, 
their  example  cannot  tend  to  remove  the  influence  of  the  evil 
lessons  taught  their  children  at  the  mill,  the  gin  or  beer  shop, 
in  the  streets  or  lodging  houses  ;  brother  and  sister  lose  that 
connection  which  ought  naturally  and  properly  to  exist  be- 
tween them  ;  disregard  for  each  other's  welfare,  a  separation 
of  interests  and  feelings,  a  forgetfulness  of  what  is  due,  one  to 
another,  destroys  those  bonds  which  should  link  together  the 
hearts  of  individuals  springing  from  the  same  source,  endeared 
as  they  ought  to  be  by  the  memory  of  their  younger  years  — 
years  which  unfortunately  for  them  have  been  passed  in  total 
disregard  to  home  duties ;  uncared  for,  likewise,  by  their  natu- 
ral guardians,  and  separated  at  an  early  age  to  be  exposed  to  a 
continuance  of  the  same  vices  which  deprived  their  homes  of 
all  beneficial  influence  upon  the  moral  and  social  develop- 
ment, they  are  inured  to  conduct  vicious  in  itself,  and  tending 
to  destroy  all  the  nobler  and  better  feelings  of  their  nature. 

Neither  is  the  conduct  of  parent  to  child,  and  of  child  to 
parent,  a  whit  more  engaging ;  but  is  as  remote  as  possible 
from  the  just  observance  of  filial  and  parental  duties.  Insub- 
ordination on  the  part  of  the  child,  cruelty  and  oppression  on 
the  part  of  the  parent,  produce  quarrelling,  fighting,  a  totail 
alienation  of  aflection,  and  finally  a  separation  from  home  at  an 
age  when  parental  control  and  proper  domestic  discipline  are 
essential  to  the  future  well  being  of  the  child. 

A  household  thus  constituted,  in  which  all  the  decencies  and 
moral  observances  of  domestic  life  are  constantly  violated, 
reduces  its  inmates  to  a  condition  no  wise  elevated  above  that 
of  a  savage.  Recklessness,  improvidence,  unnecessary  poverty, 
starvation,  drunkenness,  filth,  parental  cruelty,  and  careless- 
ness, filial  disobedience,  conjugal  infidelity,  unkindness,  and 
selfishness,  are  its  constituents;  and  the  results  of  such  a 
combination  are  social  misery  and  moral  degradation  —  bad 
men,  bad  women,  bad  citizens. — Brit.  Edu.  Mag. 
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UTILITY  OF  LARGE  TEXT  HAND  IN  WRITING. 

[The  following  article  was  received  too  late  for  our  March  Dumber.] 

Mr  Editor — The  writer  in  the  Annals  denies  *  that  the 
first  object  to  be  accomplished  in  teaching  Penmanship,  is  to 
develope,  invigorate,  and  exercise  the  muscular  powers  of  the 
fingers  and  hand  ;'  and,  after  a  long  digression  upon  the  differ- 
ence between  the  muscular  capabilities  of  children  and  adults^ 
and  the  impropriety  of  giving  to  pupils  of  different  ages,  letters 
of  the  same  size  for  copies,  he  asserts,  that '  the  more  impor- 
tant object  is  to  acquire  the  art  of  performing  the  varioas 
movements  and  manipulations,  in  a  proper  manner,  and  with 
a  sufficient  degree  of  rapidity.' 

I  must  confess  that  I  read  the  last  quoted  sentence  over 
three  times,  before  I  suspected  that  it  meant  nothing  more 
than  this:  —  In  order  to  write^  you  must  know  how — to 
WRITE  !'  A  most  logical  and  irrefutable  conclusion,  to  be 
sure!  But,  let  me  ask,  in  the  name  of  reason  and  commoo 
sense,  how  *•  the  art  of  performing  these  movements,'  is  to  be 
acquired  1  Can  any  other  mode  be  devised,  except  to  develope, 
invigorate,  and  exercise  the  muscular  powers  of  the  hand  and 
fingers  ? 

I  proceed  to  consider  your  correspondent's  objections  to  the 
practice  of  large  hand  as  a  preliminary  process  in  teacbiDg 
penmanship.     His  main  objection  is,  that  if  muscular  disciplio^ 
be  the  first  object,  in  teaching  this  art,  different  ages  and  sexes 
require  a  larger  or  smaller  hand,  and,  therefore,  to  give  to 
pupils  of  whatever  age,  copies  of  the  same  size  is  manife^^'y 
contrary  to  reason.     Now  by  the  phrase  *  muscular  develop* 
ment,'  I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  that  any  positive  degree  ^ 
strength  is  imparted  to  the  hand,  or  that  if  it  requires  any  ^\r 
ertion  to  execute  large  text,  the  child  seven  or  ei^ht  yeaf^, 
age,  is  not  capable  of  it,  as  well  as  the  adult.     The  posi^*    € 
labor  of  writing  is  so  slight,  that  beyond  a  certain  quanturt^   w  ^ 
force,  which  is  common  to  pupils,  of  nearly  all  ages,  stren^^^ 
and  physical  vigor  are  not  only  useless,  but  often  prove    ^1 
obstacle,  —  causing  the  pupil  to  write  clumsily,  heavily,  a-^^ 
awkwardly.  ^ 

It  is  not  strength,  but  a  certain  dexterity,  or,  as  the  FrenC^^ 
term  it  '  habilete,'  which  is  most  required  by  the  penman  ;  an  ' 
the  discipline  of  the  muscular  powers  of  the  hand  and  finger^ 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  give  this  important  quality  ;  not  b^ 
adding  to  the  powers  of  the  hand  so  much,  as  by  turning  to^ 
new  uses,  the- powers  already  possessed  by  it.     Viewing  the 
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subject  in  this  light,  there  appears  no  sound  reason  why  pupils 
of  different  ages  should  not  write  copies  of  equal  size,  whether 
large  or  small,  since  the  requisite  amount  of  strength  (when 
properly  directed ,)  is  possessed  by  all. 

Your  correspondent  does  not  attempt  to  prove  the  inutility 
of  large  hand  '  from  the  nature  of  things.'  Such  an  attempt 
would  have  been  too  hazardous ;  since,  by  common  consent, 
from  the  time  penmanship  was  first  taught,  down  to  the 
present^  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of  all  skilful  and  ex- 
perienced teachers  to  place  before  the  learner,  from  the  first, 
large  characters  as  a  model  for  imitation,  that  by  drawing  the 
different  parts  of  the  letters  on  an  enlarged  scale,  he  may  the 
more  readily  acquire  a  just  idea  of  their  forms  and  proportions, 
and  impress  them  with  a  greater  distinctness  upon  his  eye  and 
memory. 

The  writer  in  the  Annals,  informs  us,  that  he  knows 
*  many  men  who  write  a  free  elegant  hand,  and  yet  they  never 
wrote  much  large  text  in  their  lives ;'  and  that  '  there  is  one 
teacher  in  Boston^  who  has  not,  for  many  years,  required  his 
pupils  to  write  it ;  and  yet  they  make  excellent  penmen.'  (?) 
By  such  isolated  statements  as  these,  '  A '  would  overturn  a 
system  established  for  ages;  unmindful  of  the  proverb,  that 
*The  exception  proves  the  rule,'  and  forgetting  that  in  every 
department  of  learning  there  are  to  be  found  anomalies,  —  men 
who  have  acquired  their  information  by  modes  directly  at  va- 
riance with  those  universally  established. 

As  to  your  correspondent's  last  '  fact,'  I  have  but  little  to 
say.  If  the  Icelanders  have  few  printed  books,  I  am  sorry  for 
it.  If  they  copy  those  which  are  lent  them,  it  shows  their 
good  sense ;  but  I  imagine  that  in  order  to  do  so,  they  must 
know  how  to  write,  first.  Does  '  A  '  really  believe  that  the 
Icelanders  Mearn  to  write  a  hand  equal  in  beauty  to  that  of  the 

blest   writing   masters,    merely  from    copying  from  printed 

ooJcs  V     I  deny  the  ^facf  altogether. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

B.  F.  FOSTER. 

[The  following  is  oztracted  from  a  letter  from  Mr  Foster,  received  about  the 
Die  of  the  ibresoing  communication.    Though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
'tended  for  publication,  yet  a  desire  that  the  question  may  be  fairly  discussed, 
•ads  us  to  venture  on  its  insertion.] 

The  truth  is,  I  have  no  time  for  controversy,  and  less  of  in- 
^^inalion.  The  writer  of  the  article  signed  *  A,'  I  have  no 
\ic  viowledge  of;  but  after  advancing  such  reasoning,  I  cannot 
V^^Jt  think  that  he  is  a  mere  theorist.     He  never  taught  a  per- 
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son  to  write  an  elegant  hand,  nor  is  he  an  elegant  penman 
himself —  my  word  lor  it. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  idea  of  teaching  writing  without  the  use 
of  large  hand,  is  preposterous  in  the  extreme.  The  objectors 
to  large  hand  assert,  that  young  children  are  unable  to  form 
large  letters  —  this  is  their  main  argument.  Now  this  is  mere 
assertion.  I  have  taught  hundreds  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  ten,  and  I  know  that  a  child  can  make  a  letter 
one  inch  in  height  easier  than  he  can  make  the  same  letter 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  height !  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  say 
that  a  child  has  not  power  to  move  his  hand  in  connection 
with  Wisjingers,  so  as  to  form  the  elements  of  letters  on  a  large 
scale.  Is  not  large  hand  useful  in  itself  alone  ?  Ask  the 
merchant. 

There  is  one  strong  argument  in  favor  of  giving  the  learner 
large  letters,  in  the  outset.  It  is  this :  —  A  person  cannot 
write  large  text,  neatly  and  accurately,  unless  he  holds  the 
PEN  and  MOVES  it  in  a  proper  manner.  The  most  difficulty  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  important  thing  for  the  learner  of 
this  art  to  acquire,  is  the  correct  method  of  holding  and  con- 
ducting the  pen  ;  and,  therefore,  he  should  never  be  permitted 
to  write  a  line  of  fine  or  small  hand,  till  this  primary  object  is 
accomplished. 

In  brief,  —  'Large  text  hand  in  Writing.'  possesses 
these  j)eca/tar  advantages.  It  serves,  eflfectually,  to  imprint 
upon  the  mind  an  exact  idea  of  the  form  and  proportions  of 
the  letters  ;  it  prevents  all  cramped  and  awkward  habits  of 
holding  the  pen ;  it  developes,  strengthens  and  disciplines  the 
muscular  powers  of  the  fingers  and  hand  ;  it  imparts  a  bold, 
commanding  use  of  the  pen,  such  as  cannot  be  gained  by  any 
other  process  whatever  ;  and  lastly,  it  is  the  basis  6t  founda- 
tion of  all  fine  penmanship,  and  prepares  the  learner  for  the 
easy  attainment  of  a  bold,  free,  rapid,  commercial  hand. 
After  ten  years  practical  experience  as  a  teacher  of  penman- 
ship, I  give  it  as  the  result  of  my  study  and  observation,  that 
the  art  of  writing  a  plain,  practical,  business  hand,  can  be  ob- 
tained by  no  other  means,  so  effectually,  or  so  easily,  as  by  the 
constant  and  careful  practice  of  large  text  hand,  till  it  can  be 
written  with  boldness,  precision,  and  FACILITY.  He  who 
advocates  the  contrary,  will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  do  injury 
to  the  cause  of  sound  instruction  in  this  branch  of  education. 

Why  is  it  that  penmanship  is  better  taught,  or  rather  why  is 
it  that  the  English  people,  male  and  female,  write  infinitely 
better  than  the  Americans  ? 
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Example  of  a  Christian  Mother. 

Mrs  Robbiiis,  who  died  early  ia  the  present  year,  at  Mount  Sterling, 
in  Kentucky,  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  U.  Tracy,  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  emigrated  with  her  husband.  Judge  Robbins,  to  Kentucky, 
twentyfive  years  ago.  She  had  been  not  only  well  instructed,  but  well 
EDUCATED  ;  for  she  had  a  mother.  —  This  led  her,  in  view  of  the  want^s 
of  the  West,  and  her  great  obligations  to  her  parents,  her  country,  and 
her  Redeemer,  to  make  great  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  education  of 
othera ;  and  though  sho  was  feeble  in  body,  and  had  been  so  for  many 
years,  besides  having  the  charge  of  a  large  family,  she  established  a 
boarding  school  for  females  of  all  ages,  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
her  daughters,  she  long  superintended  and  blessed. 

*  Judge  Robbins,'  says  our  informant,  '  built  an  ample  house  in  his 
fruit  garden,  near  his  dwelling.  Her  daughters  taught  in  the  garden 
house,  and  in  certain  branches,  as  music  and  drawing;  —  the  mother 
having  a  superintendence  over  all.  Together,  they  taught  in  all  tho 
branches  of  an  English  education ;  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  % 
their  pupils  have  gone  out  into  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  are  giving  an 
impulse  to  all  around  them."  Many  were  connected  with  the  family 
and  school  three  or  four,  and  some  even  five  years  ;  and  not  only  went 
forth  friends  of  temperance,  but  exemplary  christians. 

Example  for  America. 

The  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  in  a  letter  from  Paris  to  the  professors  of  the 
Wesleyan  Uniyersity,  in  Connecticut,  (published  in  the  Advocate  and 
Journal,)  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  provision  made  by  the  French 
government  for  education,  a  sketch  of  which  may  be  useful  to  show  the 
European  standard  on  this  subject. 

The  system  is  made  a  branch  of  the  public  administration.  At  the 
head  of  it  is  the  minister  or  secretary  of  public  instruction  aod  religion. 
Associated  with  him  is  a  royal  council  of  six,  of  which  be  is  president. 
To  one  is  assigned  the  superintendence  of  the  faculties  of  the  colleges, 
and  all  that  concerns  instruction  in  certain  branches  of  study  ;  to  another, 
the  system  of  primary  instruction  ;  to  another,  the  school  for  the  prepar- 
ation of  teachers,  &c.  The  public  libraries,  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  various  seminaries  are  included  in  the  charge  of  the 
council.  The  entire  system  is  called  the  Rojal  University  of  France. 
It  is  subdivided  into  twentysix  grand  divisions,  called  Academies,  each 
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vf  which  comprehends  not  only  colleges,  as  they  would  be  calleil 
with  us,  but  all  the  subordinate  schools  and  institutious  within  their 
respective  bound:?.  The  first  order  of  these  are  schools  for  the  high  >t 
sciences,  and  the  professions.  Each  school  has  five  faculties,  viz  :  of 
theology,  of  law,  of  medicine,  mathematical  and  natural  science,  niid 
literature.  The  second  order  is  composed  of  the  lyceums,  for  t  le 
ancient  languages,  history,  &c.  Then  come  the  communal  colleger, 
and  the  instruction  preparatory  to  the  higher  seminaries.  Then  the 
Pension  or  boarding  schools,  and  finally  the  primai*y  schools,  which  are 
again  divided  into  the  elementary  and  the  higher. 

There  are  nine  principal  schools  of  law,  and  twentyone  of  medicinf, 
besi<les  separate  ones  for  apothecaries.  —  The  students  of  law  iu  Pans 
are  said  to  exceed  3,000,  and  of  medicine  3,&00  in  number. 

The  professors  in  all  the  faculties  and  schools  are  supported  at  the 
public  expense.  The  salaries  are  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
students. 

Religious  toleration  is  secured  in  all  the  departments.  M.  Guizcit, 
the  present  minister  of  instruction,  is  a  protestant. 

By  the  law  of  1833  every  commune,  or  parish,  is  required  to  proviile 
schools  for  primary  instruction.  The  government  expends  al)out  $80,  • 
000  annually  in  providing  school  houses,  distributing  school  lKK>ks  toth«! 
poor,  &c.  The  elementary  schools  "  are  to  commence  and  close  tetth 
prayer — thelwly  Scriptures  are  required  to  he  read,  and  portions  of 
them  committed  to  memory;  and  when  the  school  has  pupils  of  diflferent 
religions,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  each  receives  the  instruction  prcferreil 
by  the  parent." 

In  view  of  this  incomplete  sketch,  our  readers  will  be  ready  to  exclaim 
with  Dr  Fisk,  '*  Well  may  our  own  boasted  republic  come  to  France 
for  lessons  of  improvement  in  her  plans  of  education !"-— jS.  8.  JounuiL 

Ohio  State  Society  for  Public  IffSTRVCTioir. 

An  Association  has  been  recently  formed  in  Ohio,  under  the  title  of 
the  Ohio  State  Society  for  Public  Instruction,  of  which  Governor  Lu- 
cas is  President.  Its  object  is  to  improve  and  multiply  the  common 
schools  of  the  state,  and  to  obtain  well  qualified  teachers.  It  is  ezpei*tffl 
that  these  ends  will  lie  promoted  by  forming  auxiliary  societies  in  every 
county,  collecting  the  statistics  of  schools,  suggesting  improved  niethoiis 
of  teaching,  and  the  best  books  for  use.  During  the  meeting  of  the  ron- 
yention  at  which  the  Society  was  instituted,  public  lectures  were  deliv- 
ered by  Mr  Lewis,  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  state  of  education  in  Ohio,  ami 
by  Professor  Stowe,  on  the  Prussian  system.  The  convention  was  her  Id 
in  Columbus,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature. 
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State  op  Common   Schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
in  Pennsylvania,  made  to  the  legislature,  in  Dec.  last,  and  that  of  Mr 
Burrows,  his  successor,  made  in  Feb.,  the  results  of  the  new  school  law, 
flividing  the  state  into  districts,  were  on  the  20th  of  Feb.  as  follows: 

The  districts  at  present  reported,  are  156 

The  schools  in  operation  therein,  769 

The  teacher^  employed,  808 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  taught,  S2,544 

The  time  during  which  schools  were  open,  about  three  months  and 
twelve  days. 

The  amount  paid  or  due  to  teachers,  $40,952  50 

The  average  expense  of  tuition  for  each  scholar  per  quarter,    $1  12^ 
The  whole  number  of  districts  in  the  commonwealth  is  about  907 

The  number  which  have  accepted  the  law,  536 

The  number  which  have  not  accepted,  371 

The  1i umber  which  have  accepted,  but  not  reported,  380 

The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  commonwealth  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  300,960 

The  whole  number  of  children  taught  under  the   old  pauper 
system,  23,000 

The  expense  for  one  year's  tuition  under  the  old  pauper  sys- 
tem, $111,720  801 

The  number  of  children  taught  under  the  present  system,  as 
reported  up  to  this  date,  32,544 

The  number  in  the  districts  which  have  accepted,  but  have 
not  reported,  about  *  79,000 

The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  districts  which  have  ac- 
cepted the  law,  about  1 1 1  ^544 

School  Libraries. 

A  joint  Committee  of  the  Trustees  of  Cortland  Academy,  and  the  cit- 
izens of  Homer,  N.  Y.,  where  the  said  academy  is  located,  have  reconv- 
mended  the  establishment  of  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  academy,  of  the 
value  of  at  least  $1,000.  Efforts  have  also  been  making  to  procure  a 
cabinet  of  minerals.  We  mention  these  things  for  the  sake  of  example  ; 
tboagh  it  is  truly  surprizing  that  an  almost  universal  want  of  libraries 
U^  acadeoaies  and  schools  sfaould  render  such  examples  so  necessary. 
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CoMMoy  School  Convention. 

A  meeting  on  the  subject  of  Common  Schools,  wa»  held  at  Cambridge, 
Ohio,  on  the  15th  of  Fel).  hist,  Prof.  Jewctt,  of  Marietta  CoUcgejdelivered 
nn  address;,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  defective  location,  construction, 
and  furniture  of  school  houses  ;  the  imperfect  qualification  of  many 
teachers,  in  respect  both  of  literary  attainments,  and  skill  in  commu- 
nicating instruction  ;  the  want  of  uniformity  in  school  books,  a  source 
of  great  expense  and  many  other  evils  ;  the  want  of  apparatus  for  visi- 
ble illustrations  ;  the  inadequate  compensation  and  frequent  change  of 
teachers  ;  the  withdniwal  of  patronage  and  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
more  wealthy  ;  and  of  the  apathy  which  pervades  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. He  nL-jo  repeated  the  statement,  so  long  reiterated,  but  which 
must  be  kcfit  l>efore  the  public  mind  till  it  produces  its  appropriate 
effects,  that  there  are  in  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Mis- 
souri, and  Illinois,  to  say  nothing  of  Tennessee  and  the  other  southwes- 
tern states,  at  least  640,000  children  of  suitable  age  to  be  at  school,  who 
are  eiilircly  destitute  of  instruction.  Prof.  J.  also  maintained  that  every 
child  at  thy  west,  before  he  leaves  the  conmion  school,  should  be  familiar 
with  the  elements  of  Chemistry,  Nat.  Philosophy,  Mineralogy,  Botany 
and  Ph3'siology.  In  enrieavoring  to  urge  their  importance  he  insisted 
that  let  the  numberof  other  seminaries  be  never  so  great,  uineteen^wen- 
tietbs  of  all  the  children  in  the  land  must  receive  all  their  instructioti 
at  the  district  school. 

Among  the  numerous  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  was  one  which 
stated  that  seminaries  for  teachers  were  indispensable  ;  and  another 
which  insisted  that  it  was  disgraceful  to  a  free  people  to  be  behind  a 
despotic  government  (alluding  to  Prussia)  in  its  provisions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  citizens. 

Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Legislature  of  Now  York  are  about  creating  a  new  department 
among  the  state  ofilcers.  The  bill  provides  for  the  election,  odcc  in 
three  years,  by  the  Legislature,  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, who  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  superintendent  of  commou 
schools,  and  by  right  of  office.  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University,  and  Trustee  of  the  State  Library.  AH  colleges  and  acade- 
mies shall  be  subject  to  his  visitation.  He  is  to  make  annual  reports  to 
the  Legislature,  of  the  state  and  condition  of  these  institutions.  He  i» 
to  prescribe  the  several  branches  of  education  in  which  teachers  of  com- 
mon s4;hools  are  to  be  examined.  The  bill  proposes  to  allow  him  i^ 
salarv  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

A  memorial  for  a  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  has  beea  r^ 
cently  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
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Preparation  of  Common  School  Teachers. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  we  learn  that  agreeably  to  a  law  of  the  Legislature 
of  last  year,  an  Academy  has  been  selected  in  each  of  the  eight  senate 
districts,  and  a  department  engrafted  upon  it  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  A  certain  sum  was  appropriated  from  the  literature  fund  to 
purchase  apparatus  and  books,  and  an  annual  allowance  is  made  for  the 
support  of  an  instructor. 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Pennsylvania,  in  bis  late 
report,  urges  upon  the  Legislature  the  propriety  of  makiug  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  establishment  of  two  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  are  desirious  of  becoming  teachers.  Four 
thousand  copies  of  the  report,  in  English,  and  one  thousand  in  the  Ger- 
man language  were  ordered  to  be  printed  for  general  distribution. 

Education  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  efforts  of  the  Missionaries  to  introduce  education  and  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  at  these  islands,  have  been  very  successful  the  past  year. 
The  establishment  of  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  native  language,  and 
edited  by  Mr  Tinker,  promises  to  be  of  great  usefulness. 

There  are  at  present  on  the  islands  41  ordained  Missionaries,  and  91 
Teachers,  Printers,  Physicians,  &c.  whose  stations  embrace  a  population 
of  76,140  people.  There  are  1847  scholars  attending  schools  taught  by 
the  missionaries,  besides  2190  who  attend  sabbath  schools.  There  arc 
also  several  hundred  native  teachers  employed  at  different  parts  of  the 
island,  who  have  received  instruction  from  the  missionaries  and  are  sup- 
ported by  the  chiefs.  In  addition  to  the  newspaper  published  by  Mr 
Tinker,  there  is  another  published  semi-monthly  at  Mayo  (Mowee)  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  Andrews,  for  the  use  of  schools.  There  has  been  transla- 
ted and  printed  by  the  Missionaries  42  different  works,  including  books, 
pamphlets,  laws,  &c.  of  which  not  less  than  8,573,000  have  been  struek 
off  amounting  to  36,640,920  pagesg  all  of  which  has  been  accomplished 
-within  a  few  years. 

Education  in  Mississippi. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Sunday  School  Journal  says  : 

'Of  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  country, 

^  One  tenth  are  well  educated  ; 

*  One  fifth  tolerably  well  educated,  being  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
cjrpher,  pretty  accurately ; 

'  One  third,  or  a  little  more,  having  a  provision  irregular  and  precari- 
ous, are  taught  to  read,  write  and  cypher,  at  least  in  some  measure. 
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*  For  tbc  education  of  another  third,  there  is  no  adequate  provision. 

<  Hence  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  many  children  in  this  country 
who  cannot  read  or  write  at  all. 

'  With  the  above  views  of  my  own  on  this  subject,  I  find  upon  exam- 
ination that  others,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  in  this 
country,  fully  concur." 

Georgia  Conference  Manual  Labor  School. 

This  institution,  advantageously  located  near  the  village  of  Covington 
Newton  county,  Georgia,  established  one  year  since,  with  a  limited 
number  of  twentysix  pupils,  is  now  in  'successful  operation  both  in  the 
literary  and  agricultural  department,'  numbering  one  hundred  students. 
They  are  all  obliged  to  labor  three  hours  of  each  day.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  a  trade  are  permitted  to  work  at  it,  if  they  prefer  it ;  but 
all  others  must  work  under  the  direction  of  the  farmer.  They  receive  at 
the  close  of  the  term,  the  sums  they  have  earned  —  varying  from  $14 
to  $30  per  annum. 

Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute. 

We  have  received  the  last  catalogue  of  the  trustees,  officers,  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute.  It  consists  of  a  Preparatory 
Department,  a  Collegiate  Dej)artment,  a  Theological  Department,  and 
a  department  for  Females  ;  the  whole  including  376  pupils.  These  are 
under  the  charge  of  a  President  and  six  Professors  ;  but  four  other  pro- 
fei^sorships  are  considered  as  yet  vacant.  Among  the  profeMorships 
already  filled  is  one  for  Chemistry,  Botany  and  Physiology. 

The  principal  peculiarities  of  this  Institution  which  have  given  rise 
to  so  much  recent  discussion,  appear  to  be  connected  with,  or  at  least  to 
grow  out  of  the  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of  females.  According 
to  a  note  appended  to  the  catalogue,  females  "  board  at  the  public  table, 
perform  the  labor  of  the  steward's  department,  together  with  the  wash- 
ing, ironing,  and  much  of  the  sewing  for  the  students.  They  attend  reci- 
tations with  young  gentlemen  in  all  the  departments.  No  calls  or  vis- 
its in  their  respective  apartments  are  at  all  permitted."  It  may  be 
proi)er  to  add  that  they  are  under  the  care  of  a  judicious  lady,  as  princi- 
pal, whose  duty  it  is  not  only  to  superintend  their  instruction,  but  also 
to  correct  their  habit<<  and  mould  their  character.  The  second  Annaal 
Report  of  the  Trustees,  connected  with  the  catalogue,  says,  that  "  the 
society  of  the  sexes  at  their  meals  and  recitations,  exerts  both  a  aalutary 
restraint,  and  a  moulding,  refining  influence  upon  social  and  moral 
charncter."  We  know  not  whether,  in  the  infant  state  of  the  experi- 
ment, this  conclusion  may  not  be  premature  —  the  ofispring  of  mere  the- 
ory ;  but  perhaps  facts,  as  they  exist  at  the  institution,  will  sufficiently 
warrant  it 
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There  is  one  more  peculiarity  of  the  Institute.  Two  tables  are  pro- 
vided for  the  students,  from  one  of  which  animal  food  is  excluded, 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  price.  All  the  students,  male  and  female, 
are  expected  to  labor  three  hours  daily,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to 
health. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


On  the  Mental  Illumination  and  Moral  Improvement  of 
Mankind,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Means  by  which  a  General  Dif- 
fusion of  Knowledge  and  Moral  Principle  may  be  promoted.  Illustra- 
ted •  with  Engravings.  By  Thomas  Dick,  LL.  D.  New  York  : 
Robinson,  Pratt  &l  Co.,  1836.  12mo.  pp.  462. 

*  The  object  of  this  book,'  in  the  author's  own  words,  *  is  to  illostrate  a 
variety  of  topics  in  reference  to  the  education  and  general  improvement 
of  all  classes  of  society  —  particularly  the  physical,  moral  and  intellec- 
tual instruction  of  infants,  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  the 
universal  establishment  of  infant  schools  —  the  seminaries  which  require 
to  be  erected  for  the  instruction  of  youth  from  the  age  of  six  to  the  age  of 
fifleen  years  —  the  plan  and  arrangements  of  school  rooms,  and  the  ob- 
jects and  apparatus  with  which  they  should  be  furnished  —  the  princi- 
ples on  which  school  books  should  be  constructed  —  the  modes  of  teach- 
ing, by  which  substantial  knowledge  and  moral  principle  may  be  com- 
municated —  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  should  he  taught  to  all 
classes  of  the  community, — the  rational  and  intellectual  processes  by 
which  a  knowledge  of  them  is  to  be  conveyed  —  the  moral  and  religious 
instruction  of  the  young  —  the  manner  in  which  Sabbath  Schools  should 
be  conducted,  and  the  qualifications  requisite  for  every  teacher  in  such 
institutions  —  the  seminaries  which  require  to  be  established  for  young 
persons  of  both  sexes,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  age  of  twenty  years 
or  upwards  —  the  qualifications  requisite  for  teachers  of  all  descriptions, 
and  the  seminaries  which  ought  to  be  established  for  their  instruction 
— the  practicability  of  establishing  all  such  institutions  —  the  utility  of 
such  improvements  in  education  in  counteracting  crime,  raising  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  man,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the 
approach  of  the  millenial  era  —  the  principles  on  which  national  systems 
of  education  should  be  established  —  mechanics'  institutions,  and  the  im- 
proTements  of  which  they  are  susceptible  —  with  a  variety  of  miscella- 
neous hints  in  reference  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  improve- 
ment of  general  society.' 

The  well  sustained  reputation  of  Dr  Dick,  needs  no  coounendation  of 
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ours  to  insure  a  cordial  reeeptipn  to  a  work  from  bis  pen,  on  tbeso  im' 
portant  subjeots. 

The  Constitution  of  Man,  considered  in  relation  to  External 
Objects.  By  George  Combe.  Witb  an  additional  chapter  on  the 
Harmony  between  Phrenology  and  Revelation,  by  Joseph  A.  Warnc, 
A.  M.  Fourth  American  from  the  Second  Liondon  Edition.  Cor- 
rected and  enlarged.  Boston :  Wm.  D.  Ticknor.  1835.  12mo. 
pp.  112. 

This  work,  which,  independent  of  its  Phrenology,  contains  so  much 
that  is  truly  valuable  to  all  classes  of  men,  has  been  revised  by  the 
learned  author  himself,  and  illustrated  by  means  of  engravings.  Sev- 
eral new  and  interesting  chapters  are  also  added  by  Mr  Combe ;  and 
one,  as  the  title  page  assures  us,  by  Mr  Warne.  We  are  sorry  to  see 
Mr  Wame'd  views  incorporated  into  the  same  volume  with  those  of  Mr 
Combe.  It  would  be  far  better,  in  our  opinion,  to  present  them  in  a 
separate  volume. 

The  Village  Bots,  or  Stories  to  persuade  Boys  not  to  doarrel. 
By  Old  Harlo,  Author  of  "  Down  the  Hill."  Boston :  Wm. 
Pierce.     1836.     18mo.  143. 

This  work  is  ezcellenL  We  commend  it  to  every  parent.  It  will 
not  spoil  the  eye^y  the  manners,  the  habits,  or  the  morals  of  the 
young;  —  on  the  contrary,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  introduce  such 
stories  into  the  family  circle  without  improving  the  manners,  strengthen- 
ing good  habits,  invigorating  and  disciplining  the  mind,  and  improving 
and  warming  the  hearL  If  there  is  anything  to  object  to,  it  is  the 
occasional  introduction  of  nicknames,  —  Nat,  Dick,  8tc. 
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COBLENTZ,   ON  THE   RhINE,    NoV.  36,  18S5. 

Unexpected  circumstances  of  a  private  nature,  have  made  it  ray  doty 
to  visit  Switzerland  at  a  season  which  is  not  favorable,  and  the  facilities 
offered  by  steamboats  on  the  Rhine,  led  me  to  choose  that  route.  But  I 
find  myself  amply  repaid  for  all  the  *  disagreeables'  by  the  interesting 
character  of  the  scenery,  compared  with  the  monotonous,  wearisone 
roads  of  France  ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  gratification  of  my  own  taste, 
on  this  classic  ground  of  education. 

In  travelling  through  Germany,  one  who  is  interested  in  education 
meets  continually  with  kindred  spirits.  In  consequence  of  the  share 
which  the  government  takes  in  education,  it  is  not  so  frequently  a  trade. 
There  is  less  of  private  speculation,  and  the  little  jealousies  and  narrow 
views  to  which  it  gives  rise.  The  wise  measures  of  the  government 
have  also  had  the  effect  of  making  education  a  profession,  both  honor- 
able and  lucrative  —  and  of  inviting  men  of  talents  and  eminence  lo 
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devote  themselves  to  it.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  it  has  called  tip 
the  attejition  of  all  who  cultivate  their  minds,  much  more  than  in  other 
countries ;  and  you  will  find  most  men  of  intelligence  familiar  with 
principles  in  daily  use,  which  are  regarded  as  idle  theories  by  not  a  few 
of  our  teachers. 

It  is  not  less  striking  to  a  stranger,  to  find  men  of  all  professions  who 
speak  so  decidedly  as  to  the  necessity  of  religious  scnool  instruction, 
But  I  must  reserve  this  topic  for  a  separate  article,  in  order  to  do 
it  justice  —  I  will  only  remark,  in  passing,  that  they  consider  our 
practice  on  this  subject  as  equally  unchristian  and  impolitic ;  as 
preparing  our  way  to  the  grave  of  free  nations  ;  as  increasing  the 
spirit  of  licentious  liberty  to  such  a  point  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
admit,  if  wc  do  not  demand,  a  military  despotism. 

To  one  who  feels  that  on  the  education  of  the  young  depends  the 
de.^tiny  or  his  country,  and  all  the  objects  of  affection  it  contains  ;  who 
lielieves  that  the  progress  and  the  extension  of  improvements  in  educa- 
tion is  the  only  means  of  enlightening  and  civilizing  and  christianizing 
the  world,  it  is  truly  cheering  to  find  some  of  the  most  eminent  and 
able  men  of  church  and  state,  devoted  to  the  single  duty  of  studying 
and  examining  —  of  making  experiments  and  ascertaining  results,  in 
this  'science  of  sciences'  —  men  too,  who  know  and  feel,  that  such  a 
term  involves  no  exaggeration,  and  indicates  no  peculiar  professional  or 
personal  enthusiasm.  It  is  even  gratifying  to  find,  that  such  men,  occu- 
pied exclusively  with  a  subject,  which  has  been  regarded  as  too  incon- 
siderable, or  too  uninteresting  to  require  an  entire  periodical, and  eager 
to  communicate  every  information  to  an  enquirer,  are  obliged  to  reflect, 
and  make  special  arrangements,  before  they  can  devote  a  few  hours  to 
a  stranger. 

In  passing  through  Cologne,  seven  3'c?.rs  since,  I  visited  the  school 
Inspector  of  that  district,  and  found  him  i:]  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  papers, 
assisted  by  a  secretary.  He  received  me  .with  great  kindnes^s,  and  gave 
me  such  documents  as  would  aid  me  in  my  inquiries  ;  but  as  my  stay 
was  short,  he  could  not  lay  aside  or  arrange  his  occupations  so  as  to 
allow  me  much  time  for  conversation.  In  my  present  hurried  journey 
I  was  unable  to  call  upon  him. 

At  Ncuwied,*  on  the  Rhine — a  few  miles  from  this  city — I  stopped  to 
visit  a  public  seminary  for  teachers  ;  and  here  I  found  several  able  men 
whose  whole  time  and  power  were  devoted  to  study  and  experiment  and 
instruction  as  to  the  best  mode  of '  keeping  a  school'  —  a  task  for  which 
any  youth  of  seventeen,  any  poor  scholar  of  a  college,  any  one  who 
is  unfit  for  any  other  profession,  is  quite  competent  in  our  country; 
and  all  this  care  and  labor  is  even  wanted  on  elementary  schools.  When 
will  it  be  seen  that  it  is  a  more  delicate,  a  more  difi[icult  task  to  be  the 
teacher  of  a  school  of  children,  than  to  be  a  professor  in  a  university! 
The  seminary  at  Neuwied,  I  will  describe  hereafter,  when  I  have  leisure 
to  copy  and  complete  my  notes. 

In  Coblenlz  I  found  two  school  officers,  who  received  me  with  great 
kindness,  and  in  whom  I  was  much  interested.  One  was  a  Catholic 
who  has  given  up  his  office,  but  who  had  just  returned  from  a  tour,  in 
which  he  had  assisted  in  organizing  a  Catholic  seminary  for  teachers. 
I  could  not  but  wish  that  some  of -our  statesmen  could  have  seen  the 
spirit  with  which  a  man,  whom  they  would  not  hesitate  to  receive  into 

*  Thia  place  will  be  remembered  by  some,  as  the  residence  of  Maximilian 
Prince  of  Neawied,  who  published  his  travels  on  the  Rhine.  He  hat  a  fine 
collection  here  of  American  animals. 
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their  ranks  —  could  enter  upon,  and  speak  of  this  bumble,  or,  as  I  regard 
it,  this  noble  employment. 

•  The  other  gentleman  is  a  Protestant,  the  inspector  of  this  district. 
I  found  him  also  in  the  midst  of  his  business  —  and  it  was  not  till  be  bad 
examined  his  papers  and  memorundums,  that  he  could  venture  to  pro- 
mise that  he  would  see  me  on  that  day.  He  invited  me  to  the  evening 
meal  of  his  family.  The  opportunity  was,  however,  so  precious,  that  1 
could  scarcely  give  up  any  of  its  moments  to  that  free,  social  intercourse, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  a  German  family  ;  and  I  found  so  much 
patience  and  indulgence  with  my  inquiries,  that  I  was  tempted,  I  fear, 
ahnost,  to  exhaust  it.  This  gentleman  was  kind  enough  to  give  me,  in 
parting,  several  interesting  pamphlets,  and  also  a  copy  of  some  of  bis 
observations  in  MS.  during  his  tour  of  inspection.  He  has  since  been 
so  attentive  as  to  send  me  an  elementary  work  on  music,  published  for 
the  use  of  Prussian  teachers,  which  I  hope  will  furnish  some  assistance 
to  those  who  are  laboring  on  this  subject,  in  our  own  country. 

On  the  way  hither,  I  met  with  a  very  interesting  man  who  has  no 
(^cial  connection  with  education,  but  who  gave  evidence  of  reflection 
and  of  interest  in  the  subject  which  is  rare  with  us,  and  which  was 
least  to  be  expected  in  a  veteran  officer  of  the  Prussian  army.  In  his 
general  views  he  fully  sympathised  with  others  I  have  mentioned,  but  un 
one  topic,  I  found  his  opinions  unexpectedly  and  fully  coincident  with 
my  own. 

He  observed  that  the  Universities  were  becoming  more  and  more 
sources  of  disorder  and  of  <  dcmago^,^  if  I  may  use  the  expressive 
German  wo^d.  For  the  first  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  a  private 
Musical  Society  in  Heidelberg  was  recently  assaulted  by  a  band  of  stu- 
dents, who  were  determined  to  enjoy  its  ])leasures  uninvited,  and  that  on 
their  being  repulsed,  they  resorted  to  the  war-cry  of  the  University, 
(^  Bruschm  heraus,'*  Out  students !)  rallied  the  whole  boily  to  revenge 
tne  pretended  injury,  and  produced  a  mob  which  resulted  in  some  serious, 
if  not  fatal  wounds.  For  the  last,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to 
the  fanatic  assassin,  Sand. 

*  And  how,'  replied  I,  '  can  you  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  on  the 
present  plan?  You  keep  your  sons  under  the  paternal  roof,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  restraints  of  social  life,  and  family  endearments,  until  the  age 
when  the  passions  just  begin  to  assume  their  greatest  strength,  and 
reason  is  too  immature  to  govern  them;  and  then  send  them  forth  unat- 
tended, unrestrained,  and  in  their  private  life  almost  unobserved,  in  the 
midst  of  others  as  immature,  and  as  ardent  as  themselves!  How  can 
any  man  who  knows  human  nature  expect  any  other  result,  than  that 
the  young  seaman  who  is  launched  for  the  first  time  on  a  stormy  ocean, 
and  without  a  pilot,  should  lose  the  command  of  his  helm?  Happy  if 
he  escapes  shipwreck !  For  myself,  continued  I,  I  regard  this  very 
course  as  a  source  of  ruin  to  a  large  number  of  our  young  men.'  'You 
are  right,'  was  his  reply;  and  he  went  on  to  express  his  own  views  with 
great  force  and  clearness.  1  have  not  time  to  give  you  the  details.  He 
added,  that  for  this  very  reason  he  had  not  suffered  his  own  sons  to 
leave  their  home  until  they  were  twenty  two  years  of  age.  Would  that 
some  of  our  American  parents  would  adopt  this  course,  even  partially. 
It  would  save  many  a  melancholy  shipwreck  of  character  and  hope  — 
it  would  save  many  a  parent's  heart  from  *  the  anguish  ofdeath.^  Sad 
error,  to  plunge  a  youth  into  temptation  before  he  has  learned  to  resiHt 
it,  —  to  hurry  him  into  the  duties  of  life  before  he  is  competent  to  per* 
form  them ! 
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lo  conversing  with  gentlemen  interested  in  education  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  I  have  uniformly  found  the  most  painful  surprise,  that 
a  nation  so  enlightened,  and  generally  considered  so  free  from  t'he  cor- 
ruptions of  the  old  world,  as  tne  United  States  of  America,  should  have 
any  doubts  on  the  great  question,  whether  it  is  a  duty  of  the  State  to 
see  that  every  child  actually  receives  instriKtion,  and  is  thus  made 
capable  of  knowing,  and  of  doing  his  duty  as  a  citizen  ;  and  whether 
religious  instructiou  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  every  elemen- 
tary school.  • 

The  uniform  remark  is,  that  it  is  impossible  our  institutions  can  be 
permanent — -nay  that  they  can  long  exist,  unless  they  are  sustained 
by  intelligence  and  virtue  in  the  people,  a  principle  which  was  long 
since  announced  by  the  *  Father  of  our  Country  •  —  and  this,  without 
universal  instruction,  —  without  thorough  —  early  religious  instruction, 
they  believe  it  is  idle  to  expect.  They  say  that  our  very  prosperity 
increases  our  danger  —  that  all  this  material  and  pecuniary  power,  if  it 
be  not  directed  by  a  higher  decree  of  cultivation,  extended  to  all  the 
people;  if  above  all,  it  be  not  guided  and  restrained  by  moral  principle, 
deeply  fixed,  and  firmly  based  on  religious  truth  —  will  only  produce 
among  us,  in  another  form,  that  absorption  in  material  things,  that  sen- 
suality which  destroyed  every  vestige  of  liberty  and  greatness  in  the 
Mistress  of  the  world.  They  see  in  this  neslect,  the  sources  of  those 
disorders  which  now  render  us  the  objects  of  pity,  even  to  the  subjects 
of  despots  in  Europe,  and  as  friends  of  mankind,  and,  many  of  them  of 
free  governments,  they  tremble  at  these  bodings  of  moral  ruin,  where 
they  imagined  an  asylum  of  liberty  and  virtue. 

They  bear  with  surprise  that  the  jealousy  of  those  sects,  which  differ 
only  in  a  few  points  which  they  generally  admit  are  not  essential,  should 
be  suffered  to  prevent  religious  instruction.  They  ask  how  it  is,  that 
with  so  much  light,  and  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  religion  as  we  possess, 
such  narrow  feelings  can  be  allowed  to  mterfere  with  so  important  an 
object.  They  are  still  more  astonished  to  learn,  that  this  jealousy  fre- 
quently forbids  even  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  bible.  But  they 
ask  —  <  Will  not  your  pastors,  then,  supply  this  defect  by  regular  lessons, 
as  is  done  where  our  villages  are  divided  in  religious  opinion?*  and 
their  astonishment,  is,  if  possible,  increased,  to  hear  that  VhrisHan  par 
rents,  and  Christian  pastors,  who  think  it  desirable  that  their  children 
should  spend  six  hours  daily  —  the  best,  if  not  the  whole  time  which 
they  are  capable  of  spending  in  intellectual  effort  in  acquiring  knowledge 
which  is  bounded  by  this  life  and  its  material  objects,  —  and  this  for  six 
days  in  the  w^ek  —  should  consider  it  sufScient  to  devote  one  day  only 
to  those  subjects  which  are  equally  necessary  to  their  character  and 
happiness  here,  and  to  that  eternal  life  which  is  to  come. 

We  need  not  say  that  we  can  offer  no  adecjuate  apology  for  this  incon- 
sistency with  other  principles  and  professions  ;  that  we  can  give  no 
reason  but  those  of  habit,  and  prejudice,  on  which  the  abuses  of  the  old 
world  are  founded,  and  which  we  treat  with  so  much  contempt,  when 
they  are  referred  to,  in  justifying  or  excusing  institutions  and  measures 
vbich  are  unlike  our  own. 
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Juvenile  Munc, 


^Come,  soft  and  loTely  eTening^.' 

Furnished  for  the  Annals  of  Edncation,  by  Lowbll  Mason,  Professor  in  the 

Boston  Academy  of  Music. 


I  Come,    soA  and     love  -  1y     evening,  SpreaiTo'er  the      gras    -  sy 


^^^^m^ppi^ 


fields ;  We  love  the  peacefnl  feeling,  Thy  silent    coming     yields. 
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^ 


m 
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See  where  the  cloads  are  weaving, 
A  rich  and  golden  chain  ; 

See  how  the  darkened  shadow 
Extends  along  the  plain. 


All  nature  now  is  silent, 
Except  the  pasuung  breeze, 

And  birds  their  nigfai-song  warbliag 
Among  the  dewy  trees. 


Sweet  evening  thou  an  with  us. 
So  tranquil,  mild,  and  still ; — 

Thou  dost,  our  thankful  bosoms, 
With  humble  praises  fill. 


AMERICAN 


ANNALS    OF   EDUCATION 


AND    INSTRUCTION. 


MAY,    1836. 


EDUCATION  IN  CHINA. 

The  condition  of  the  <  Celestial  Empire/  with  its  360,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  composing  almost  one  half  of  the  known  popu- 
lation of  the  globe  —  its  peculiarities  of  manners,  customs, 
education,  government  and  religion,  and  its  acknowledged  an- 
tiquity —  has,  until  recently,  been  shut  out  from  the  observation 
of  other  nations,  by  a  policy  which  to  us  seems  as  strange,  as 
to  them  it  has  been  regarded  indispensable.  But  a  great 
change  is  at  length  beginning  to  take  place.  Many  now  find 
means  to  visit  this  hitherto  secluded  country  ;  and  a  few  have 
even  penetrated  into  the  interior.  Not  only  the  manners,  and 
customs,  and  religion  of  the  people  are  beginning  to  be  more 
thoroughly  understood  than  formerly,  but  even  their  modes  and 
processes  of  education. 

We  rejoice  that  it  is  so.  Even  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
vnthout  having  reference  at  all  to  the  eternal  destinies  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  immortal  spirits,  we  rejoice  at  every  step 
in  the  progress  of  human  affairs  that  brings  nearer  together  the 
diflTerent  branches  of  the  great  family  of  man,  and  by  com- 
mingling them,  leads  them  to  compare  themselves  with  each 
other.  Indeed  there  is  no  other  successful  method  of  putting 
an  end  to  that  almost  universal  propensity  to  regard  all  nations 
as  barbarians  but  our  own.  The  Celestial  Empire  itself,  is, 
after  all,  terrestrial.  It  is  still  a  member — though  no  more 
than  a  member — of  the  great  empire  of  human  beings,  spread 
over  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  our  planet. 

With  views  like  these  —  and  views  less  enlarged  would  ill 
become  us  as  friends  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  free- 
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dom  of  man,  universal  —  we  were  highly  gratified  to  find  in  the 
Chinese  Repository  for  May  last,  an  able  article  on  the  char- 
acter of  education  in  that  country,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times ;  with  remarks,  reflections,  and  comparisons  on  its  tend- 
ency and  effects,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to 
its  improvement.     The  article  opens  as  follows : 

'  Education  among  the  Chinese,  from  time  immemorial  held  in 
high  esteem,  has  always  exerted  a  dominant  influence  on  the  man* 
ners,  habits  and  policy  of  the  nation.  According  to  native  histori* 
ans,  the  earliest  mouarchs  of  the  empire  were  at  once  both  the 
inventors  and  protectors  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  regarded 
the  whole  world  as  one  family,  and  themselves  as  placed  at  the  head 
of  it.  They  made  ample  provision  for  the  advancement  of  literature, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  education,  in  all  its  departments.  "  Fam- 
ilies had  their  schools;  villages,  their  academies;  districts  their 
colleges ;  and  the  nation  her  university  :  and  consequently  no  indi- 
vidual in  the  empire  was  left  uninstructed.  The  advantages  of  their 
seats  of  learning  were  open  to  all,  and  no  one  failed  to  improve 
them.  Great  was  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  instruction  of  their 
masters  was  complete.  The  principles  of  right  reason  were  fully 
explained,  and  the  rules  of  decorum  were  clearly  defined.  There 
was  no  excess ;  and  nothing  was  deficient  or  defective.  All  things 
were  harmonized  by  the  music  of  the  spheres;  the  winds  blew  gently; 
genial  showers  descended  in  their  season ;  the  nation  was  at  peace ; 
and  all  the  multitudes  of  the  people  were  contented  and  happy.  The 
heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  sages,  formed  the  three  great  powers, 
which  united  their  influence  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  human 
family.  The  heavens  produced  men  ;  the  earth  nourished  them  ; 
and  the  sages  were  their  instructors.  There  were  no  evils  then  to 
disturb  the  repose  of  mankind ;  no  guilt  nor  crime  to  mar  their  hap- 
piness. Temperance  and  rectitude,  health  and  beauty,  joy  and 
gladness,  were  seen  on  every  side.  The  earth  bloomed  as  the  gar- 
den of  paradise.  The  emperor,  the  son  of  heaven,  at  ease  and  se- 
cure from  every  danger,  rambled  on  the  highways  ;  and  the  old  men 
accompanied  him  with  instruments  of  music  and  with  songs.  And 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  went  joyfully  to  their  labors,  and  as 
they  went  they  sung : 

Jeih  ehuhf  urh  tso ; 
Jeihjuhf  urh  teik  ; 
Tso  tsingf  urh  yin  ; 
Kang  teerif  urh  sheik  ; 
Te  leik,  ho  yew  yu  wo  tsae! 

Tho  sun  comes  forth,  and  we  work ; 
The  sun  goes  down,  and  we  rest ; 
We  dig  wells,  and  wc  drink  ; 
Wc  plant  fields,  and  we  cat ; 
The  emperor's  power,  what  is  that  to  us  1 

« So  perfect,  so  complete,  were  the  emperor's  laws  and  example, 
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that  each  subject  knew  his  proper  sphere,  and  moved  in  it ;  and  to 
govern  the  world  was  as  easy  as  to  turn  the  finger  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  How  splendid  !  How  glorious !  Discoveries  of  every- 
thing necessary  to  supply  the  growing  wants  of  society  were  made 
in  quick  succession ;  and  the  nation,  as  if  im(>elled  by  some  invisi- 
ble power,  ascended  rapidly  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory  and  of  perfec- 
tion. In  literature,  arts,  and  sciences,  models  were  formed  every 
way  complete ;  and  these  were  stereotyped,  that  they  might  serve  as 
guides  to  all  future  generations.' 

The  Chinese,  it  is  well  known,  have  long  been  possessed  of 
the  art  of  conamunicating  ideas.  Little  progress  can  ever  be 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences  without  writing 
and  printing.  Both  these  have  long  been  understood,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  China.  Of  the  importance  which  was  attached 
to  the  discovery  of  a  written  medium  of  communication,  and 
of  its  early  progress,  we  may  perhaps  judge  with  considerable 
accuracy  from  the  following  fable,  found  in  the  introduction  to 
Dr  Morrison's  Chinese  Dictionary.  It  refers,  in  its  commence- 
ment, to  the  period  or  crisis  at  which  the  discovery  of  letters 
was  first  announced* 

'The  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  gods  were  all  agitated. 
The  inhabitants  of  hades  wept  at  night ;  and  the  heavens,  as  an 
expression  of  joy,  rained  down  ripe  grain.  From  the  invention  of 
writing,  the  machinations  of  the  human  heart  began  to  operate ; 
stories  false  and  erroneous  daily  increased ;  litigations  and  impris- 
onments sprung  up;  hence,  also,  specious  and  artful  language,  which 
causes  so  much  confusion  in  the  world.  It  was  for  these  reasons 
that  the  shades  of  the  departed  wept  at  night.  But  from  the  inven- 
tion of  writing,  polite  intercourse  and  music  proceeded ,'  reason  and 
justice  were  made  manifest ;  the  relations  of  social  life  were  illus- 
trated ;  and  laws  became  fixed.  Governors  had  rules  to  refer  to  ; 
scholars  had  authorities  to  venerate ;  and  hence,  the  heavens,  de- 
lighted, rained  down  ripe  grain.  The  classical  scholar,  the  histo- 
rian, the  mathematician,  and  the  astronomer,  can  none  of  them  do 
without  writing:  were  there  no  written  language  to  afford  proof  of 
passing  events,  the  shades  might  weep  at  noonday,  and  the  hejavens 
rain  down  blood.' 

Of  the  improvements  made  in  the  Chinese  language  in  mod- 
em times,  the  Repository  has  the  following  remarks : 

'  In  modern  times,  its  improvements  have  been  few  and  unimpor- 
tant. Perhaps  we  ought  to  say  that  it  has  deteriorated ;  since  its 
difficulties  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  many  ar- 
bitrary and  complicated  characters.  It  has  beauties  and  excellencies, 
and  is  capable  of  conveying  thought  with  great  precision  and  force. 
Still,  the  number  and  variety^of  the  characters  of  the  language  are 
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8o  great,  that  very  much  time  must  be  occupied  in  merely  learning 
their  sounds  and  forms ;  this  points  to  the  necessity  of  either  simpli- 
fying the  existing  language,  or  of  adopting  another  in  its  stead.  The 
experiment  which  is  now  making  in  India,  to  express  the  rarious 
languages  and  dialects  of  that  country  in  the  Roman  character,  will 
eventually,  we  doubt  not,  be  adopted  in  China.  A  great  deal  more 
time  is  required  for  a  youth  to  learn  to  read  the  Chinese  language, 
than  is  required  to  gain  the  same  knowledge  of  any  of  the  languages 
of  Europe;  or  than  would  be  required  for  the  Chinese,  if  it  were 
expressed  in  a  more  simple  character.  Perhaps  one  half  of  the 
time  might  be  saved  ;  or  if  the  child  was  allowed  to  be  at  school  the 
same  number  of  years  as  now,  he  would  be  able  to  make  double  the 
proficiency.' 

The  origin  of  the  science  of  astronomy  —  a  science  which  at 
a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  attained  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  in  many  eastern  countries — together  with 
its  progress,  ancient  and  modern,  is  thus  described : 

'  Astronomy  began  to  be  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  soon  after  they 
reached  the  country  which  they  now  inhabit.  The  courses  of  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars  were  carefully  observed  and  marked  down.  In 
process  of  time,  a  mathematical  board  was  appointed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  and  recording  all  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
the  heavens.  Time  was  measured  by  the  clepsydra.  The  passage 
of  the  stars  on  the  meridian,  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  at  the  sol- 
stices, and  so  forth,  were  all  carefully  noticed.  To  aid  in  these 
pursuits,  astronomical  instruments  were  invented.  The  science  was 
speedily  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection ;  and  astronomy  was 
made  the  basis  of.  state  ritos  and  ceremonies.  Hence  the  celestial 
empire  is  an  exact  representation  of  the  heavens,  where  all  is  perfect 
order  and  unclouded  glory. — In  modern  times,  however,  the  history 
of  astronomy  in  China  is  almost  a  perfect  blank.' 

The  account  of  the  Chinese  knowledge  of  geography,  ancient 
and  modern,  is  equally  interesting  —  perhaps  more  so. 

'  In  ancient  times,  geography  was  also  cultivated  among  the  Chi- 
nese. The  ancient  monarch  Yu,  **of  glorious  memory,"  after  he 
had  drained  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  and  divided  all  within  the  four 
seas  into  nine  grand  departments,  and  these  again  into  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventythree  kingdoms,  caused  their  boundaries,  with 
all  their  subdivisions  and  statistical  details,  to  be  delineated  on  nine 
large  vases,  appropriating  one  vase  to  each  of  the  grand  departments. 
By  this  simple  process,  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdoms  and  of  the 
nations  of  the  empire  became  fixed  and  permanent  as  the  everlasting 
hills.  And  all  beyond  these  were  regarded  as  "outside  nations, 
remote,  and  uncivilized,  which  ought  to  be  separated  and  ''cut  off** 
from  those  who  occupied  the  central  and  flowery  land. 
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*  In  later  times,  which  come  more  clearly  within  the  limits  of  au- 
thentic history,  we  find  the  Chinese  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  geography,  determining  the  position  of  places  by  means  of  divina* 
tion.  This  was  their  practice  during  the  reign  of  the  Chow  dynasty, 
which  fell  more  than  two  hundred  years  before  our  era.  Under  the 
Han  dynasty,  several  geographical  works  were  prepared  ;  but  all  of 
these  must  have  been  very  defective  and  inaccurate.  When  the 
Mongols  overrun  China,  they  brought  in  their  train  many  scientific 
men,  who  made  extensive  and  accurate  surveys.  These  men  came 
from  Balkh,  Samarcand,  Bukharia,  Persia,  Arabia  and  Constantino- 
ple. By  their  aid  some  of  the  Chinese  became  familiar  with  the 
true  principles  of  the  science.  More  recently  they  derived  additional 
information  from  the  Jesuits.' 

It  is  not  a  little  gratifying — since  it  serves  to  confirnai  the 
idea  that  vocal  music  is  a  language  if  indeed  its  cultivation  is 
not  a  Want  of  our  natures — to  find  that  this  art  had  obtained, 
even  at  very  early  periods  of  the  Chinese  history,  a  high  share 
of  attention ;  and  that  it  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Confucius. 
Perhaps  the  opinion  may  be  new  to  some,  that  no  person  is 
well  qualified  to  govern  a  state — and  if  a  state,  how  much 
more  a  family  or  school ! — without  understanding  the  science 
of  music.     The  language  of  the  Repository  is  as  follows : 

*  In  ancient  times,  the  Chinese  placed  a  very  high  value  on  the 
art  of  music ;  and  even  in  the  degenerate  ages  of  modern  dynasties 
it  has  not  failed  to  receive  a  due  share  of  attention.  According  to 
the  notions  of  the  Chinese,  the  knowledge  of  sounds  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  science  of  government,  that  those  only  who  un- 
derstand the  science  of  music  are  fit  to  perform  the  duties  of  rulers. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  it  has  always  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  patron- 
age of  the  imperial  government,  which  has  appointed  and  maintained 
masters  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supporting  and  improving  the  "  na- 
tional airs."  Confucius,  on  one  occasion,  was  so  ravished  with  the 
sounds  of  music,  that  for  three  months  he  never  perceived  the  relish 
of  food,  declaring,  "  I  did  not  conceive  that  music  could  attain  such 
perfection  as  this." 

'  About  the  commencement  of  our  era,  according  to  a  native  his- 
torian, the  use  of  really  good  music  was  abolished,  and  that  of  ele- 
gant music  was  introduced  in  its  stead.  In  more  recent  times,  the 
forms  and  the  names  of  music  have  been  continued ;  and  this  is 
nearly  all  that  has  been  done.' 

The  writer  in  the  Repository  next  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
apparent  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  modern  travellers 
and  writers  in  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  education 
in  that  wide  extended  country  ;  after  which  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing general^^but  some  of  them  very  striking,  remarks : 

'  In  order  to  fully  understand  the  subject  of  education  in  its  most 
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extensive  relations  among  the  Chinese,  as  embraeing  all  the  circam- 
stances  of  time,  place  and  means,  which  serve  in  any  degree  to  form 
the  character  of  man,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  situation  and 
conduct  of  individuals  through  their  whole  lives,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave. 

'In  ancient  times,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  times  of 
perfection  among  the  Chinese,  there  were  mothers  who  commenced 
the  course  of  education  while  their  children  were  we  sang,  '*  not  yet 
born."  By  commencing  education  thus  early,  their  offspring  were 
far  superior  to  common  mortals.  This  subject,  which  is  quite 
beyond  our  own  sphere  of  observation,  we  recommend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  physiologists,  and  to  those  who  may  be  able,  by  the  sure 
test  of  experiment,  to  ascertain  the  truth  concerning  it. 

'  That  far  more,  however,  depends  on  early  education,  physical  as 
well  as  moral,  than  is  generally  supposed,  we  have  no  doubt.  The 
case  of  poor  Caspar  Hauser  shows  to  some  extent  what  human  be- 
ings would  become  were  they  confined  in  perfect  solitude  during 
the  first  years  of  their  lives.  Under  such  circumstances,  men  would 
grow  up  to  be  ''  hoary  infants,"  and  die  as  ignorant  as  they  were 
born.  We  view  with  horror  and  indignation  the  conduct  of  the 
mother  who  lays  violent  hands  on  her  own  offspring.  Millions  there 
are,  however,  in  this  country,  whose  condition  is  scarcely  less 
lamentable  than  that  of  Caspar  Hauser,  and  of  those  who  are  the 
victims  of  infanticide. 

'  In  contemplating  the  interesting  fact  that  vast  multitudes  of  the 
Chinese  people  are  able  to  read  and  write,  it  is  often  forgotten  that 
vast  multitudes  also  are  left  wholly  uneducated,  surrounded  with 
everything  that  is  calculated  to  debase  and  destroy  the  best  feeliogi 
of  the  human  heart.  Admitting  that  only  one  half  of  the  inhabitanti 
of  the  Chinese  empire  are  educated,  and  we  do  not  think  the  num- 
ber is  greater  that  this,  nine  tenths  of  the  females  will  probably  be 
found  among  the  uneducated.  Now  it  is  chiefly  among  these,  in 
the  capacity  of  mothers,  nurses  and  servants,  that  ail  the  children 
of  the  nation  are  trained  during  the  first  and  most  important  period 
of  their  lives.  At  that  very  time  when  children  require  special  care 
and  watchfulness,  and  when  they  are  utterly  unable  to  be  their  own 
guardians,  almost  wholly  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  they  are  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the 
most  ignorant  and  vicious  persons  in  the  community.  It  has  been 
said  with  great  truth  in  regard  to  Christian  lands,  that  "  we  ofken 
consign  infants  to  the  feeding  of  those  to  whose  care  and  skill  we 
should  hardly  bo  willing  to  intrust  a  calf!  And  the  consequence  is 
well  known."  In  China  this  evil  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  it  is  in  the  west.' 

We  had  fain  hoped  it  were  otherwise;  that  what  of  school 
education  is  accomplished  might  be  through  the  instrumentality 
of  wiser  heads  and  better  hearts  than  those  of  the  individuals  to 
whose  influence  they  are  subjected  in  the  domestic  circle.     Alas 
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for  the  country  where  the  schools  demoralize,  as  well  as  render 
more  ignorant  or  sickly,  those  whom  they  ought  as  their  great 
object  in  every  respect  to  elevate.     But  again  : 

'  If  those  who  have  the  care  of  children  only  keep  them  from  cry- 
ing, and  prevent  their  heads  and  arms  from  being  broken,  '<  they  are 
excellent  servants,"  "  charming  nurses;"  while  perhaps  at  the  same 
time  they  are  filling  the  minds  of  their  infant  charge  with  the  basest 
thoughts,  and  corrupting  their  imaginations  by  the  rehearsal  of 
stories,  and  the  performance  of  acts,  of  the  foulest  character.  The 
injury  which  is  done  in  this  way  is  incalculabfe.  By  neglecting  to 
educate  females,  and  to  take  pro(>er  care  of  children  in  the  first 
years  of  their  lives,  the  foundations  of  society  are  corrupted,  and 
the  way  is  prepared  for  all  those  domestic,  social  and  political  evils 
with  which  the  land  is  filled.  Such  are  some  of  the  particulars  in 
which  education  among  the  Chinese  is  defective  in  regard  to  its 
extent.' 

In  reference  to  the  present  deficiency  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
particular  purposes  and  means  of  education,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing representation. 

'  The  only  proper  object  of  education  is  to  prepare  men  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  intelligent,  social  and  moral  beings, 
destined  to  an  eternal  state  beyond  thai  "  bourne  from  whence  no 
traveller  returns."  The  whole  man,  therefore,  physical, intellectual 
and  moral,  should  be  carefully  trained  for  those  high  relations  for 
which  he  is  created.  Some  of  these  relations,  it  is  true,  are  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Chinese ;  others,  however,  and  those  too  of  the 
greatest  importance,  are  denied ;  and  consequently  some  of  the  no- 
blest purposes  of  education  are  neither  enjoyed  nor  recognised  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  Many  of  the  youth  are  carefully  instructed 
in  those  ceremonies  which  regard  mere  external  deportment:  and  a 
large  majority  of  boys  above  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years  are  taught 
to  read  and  write ;  and  a  few  are  made  acquainted  with  the  laws 
and  history  of  their  country.  Anything  beyond  this  is  seldom  at- 
tempted. The  history  and  geography  of  the  world,  the  various 
branches  of  the  exact  and  natural  sciences,  and  the  polite  and  lib- 
eral arts,  are  utterly  neglected. 

'  Moreover,  by  throwing  off  all  allegiance  to  an  omnipotent,  om- 
niscient and  omnipresent  Deity,  and  substituting  false  gods  instead 
of  the  high  and  lofly  One,  the  religious  systems  of  the  Chinese  are 
decidedly  opposed  to  correct  education  and  the  di£fusion  of  truth 
and  knowledge.  We  doubt  the  correctness  of  those  views  which 
represent  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  empire  as  making  great 
proficiency  in  learning.  Nor  does  it  appear  true  that  the  govern- 
inent  has  ever  employed  ample  means  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion. Schools  there  have  been  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
and  volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  records  of  those  schools.    Yet 
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they  have  never  afforded  those  aids  which  are  reqaisite  to  edacate 
the  whole  or  one  half  of  the  jouth  of  the  nation.  In  short,  it  seems 
to  us  that  in  no  one  particular  are  the  means  of  education  commen- 
surate with  the  wants  of  the  people. 

'In  vain,  therefore  do  we  look  ibr  those  fruits  among  the  Chinese 
which  proceed  from  a  well  regulated  system  of  education.  The 
fallow  ground  is  not  broken  up;  the  good  seed  is  not  sown;  and 
consequently  no  rich  harvest  is  gathered  in.  That  policy  which 
makes  a  certain  amount  of  learning  a  prerequisite  for  office  in  the 
state,  induces  many  thousands  of  the  people  to  engage  in  the  study 
of  the  classics.  But  'these  works,  notwithstanding  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  they  are  held  by  the  Chinese,  are  poorly  fitted  for  di- 
recting and  disciplining  the  mind  for  all  the  various  duties  of  life. 
They  serve  to  bring  upon  the  intellect  a  dark  and  heavy  incubos, 
which  effectually  prevents  it  from  rising  to  those  fair  fields  of  science 
where  the  "  spirit  of  the  age,"  the  result  of  experience,  goided  by 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  is  teaching  men  how  to  live. 

'  Who  in  the  western  world  does  not  exult  as  he  views  the  wonderful 
results  of  the  steam  and  the  calculating  engines  ?  The  revolutions 
which  are  taking  place  in  public  opinion  in  regard  to  war,  slavery, 
intemperance,  and  such  like,  whence  have  they  resulted  T  The 
answer  cannot  be  mistaken  nor  evaded  :  men  have  begun  to  nnder- 
stand  that  it  is  alike  for  their  interest  and  happiness  to  love  their 
neighbors  as  themselves.  Acting  on  this  principle.  Christian  phil- 
anthropists are  extending  the  power  and  dominion  of  truth ;  conse- 
quently  its  antagonist,  the  force  of  error,  which  upholds  the  genius 
of  iniquity,  is  weakened  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  victory  is  complete, 
war,  slavery  and  intemperance,  with  all  their  legions  of  evils  will 
disappear. 

'  We  do  not,  we  think,  exaggerate  the  defects  of  education  among 
the  Chinese.  In  regard  to  its  extent,  purposes,  means  and  results, 
it  is  very  far  from  supplying  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  nation. 
In  no  one  particular  is  it  complete ;  in  no  one  essential  point  is  it 
even  half  what  it  ought  to  be ;  while  in  many  respects  it  is  utterly 
wanting.  All  the  children  of  the  empire  it  leaves  neglected  until 
they  are  seven  or  eight  years  of  age :  one  half  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, including  nine  tenths  of  the  females,  it  leaves  neglected  through 
life :  and  those  to  whom  it  does  afford  aid,  it  gives  but  a  faint  and 
glimmering  light.  Such  being  the  condition  of  education  in  this 
country,  the  inquiry  arises.  What  measures  are  necessary  for  its 
improvement?  Can  anything  be  done?  Shall  anything  be  at- 
tempted ? 

'  The  politico-moral  system  of  their  sages  has  been  in  operation 
thousands  of  years,  and  it  is  now  acknowledged  by  all  parties  that 
the  morals  of  the  nation  are,  and  for  a  long  time  have  been,  growing 
worse  and  worse.  This  is  a  natural  and  unavoidable  consequence 
of  a  system  essentially  defective.  In  moral  excellence,  China  never 
has  stood  high.  And  while  the  present  order  of  things  continues, 
the  nation  never  can  rise  far,  if  at  all,  above  the  point  which  it  now 
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9.  ^  Lastly,  his  knowledge  of  the  whole  system  would  enable 
him  to  recommend  improvements,  where  practicable,  of  a  gen- 
eral nature.' 

Can  any  individual  doubt,  who  reviews  these  extracts,  01 
who  has  ever  reflected  at  all  on  the  subject,  whether  there  is 
suflicient  employment  for  the  whole  services  of  a  superintend- 
ent, or  whether  such  services  are  needed  ?  For  one,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  the  single  duty  of  collecting  and  presenting 
to  the  Legislature  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  the  experi- 
ence of  other  States  and  countries  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  interests  of  common  schools,  might  advantageously  employ 
—  at  least  for  a  few  years,  —  the  whole  time  and  talents  of  a 
superintendent;  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  more  important 
duty  of  collecting  and  presenting  facts  in  relation  to  the  thou- 
sands of  schools  under  his  own  jurisdiction. 

It  is  objected  by  some  persons,  that  such  an  oflScer  would  be 
arbitrary  in  his  sphere  ;  a  sort  of  literary  or  educational  tyrant. 
I  do  not  see  how  this  would  follow,  if  his  whole  power  is 
merely  advisory.  How  could,  he,  possibly,  in  such  a  case,  act 
the  tyrant  ?  Is  it  said  that  he  will  accomplish  his  purpose  in- 
directly, or  by  intrigue  and  management  ?  I  hope  no  person 
will  ever  be  appointed  to  this  most  responsible  station,  in  any 
State  or  country,  who  is  not  wholly  above  intrigue  and  man- 
agement. 

But  he  must  necessarily  have  his  preferences,  we  are  told. 
Certain  modes  of  constructing  school-houses,  certain  books, 
and  certain  methods  of  instruction  will,  no  doubt,  be  regarded 
by  him  as  the  best ;  and  will  he  not  regard  it  as  his  duty  to 
recommend  them  wherever  he  goes  ? 

I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  men'of  this 
stamp  to  be  found,  who  call  themselves  the  friends  of  improve- 
ment. There  are  persons  who  would  gladly  stereotype 
everything  in  the  world  of  education.  They  would  gladly 
introduce,  for  example,  a  certain  set  of  school  books,  into  all 
the  schools  in  the  State,  without  much  reference  to  their  pres- 
ent condition  or  the  sentiment  in  the  individual  schools ;  and 
by  their  proscribing  all  other  books,  shut  the  door  against  all 
future  improvement.  The  same  they  would  gladly  do,  also,  in 
r^ard  to  school-houses,  methods  of  discipline,  instruction,  &c. 
Nay,  more,  there  are  those,  who,  in  doing  this,  would  think 
themselves  rendering  the  State  a  great  public  service.  These 
are  the  men  —  and  I  fear  they  are  not  rare  among  those 
who  are  called  the  friends  of  education  —  whom  I  call  stere- 
OTTPERs.  Imagining,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  wisdom,  that 
the  sentiments  they  entertain,  and  which  have  not  materially 
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much  more  is  anticipated.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  appointment 
of  a  superintendent  has  been  so  recent,  that  little  ought,  as 
yet  to  be  expected.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  this 
country,  this  important  office  has,  thus  far,  in  most  or  all  cases, 
been  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  State ;  an  officer,  whose  pe- 
cuUar  duties  are  so  arduous,  as  to  leave  him  little  room  for 
exertion  in  behalf  of  schools. 

No  public  officer,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  could  do  more 
for  the  State,  than  a  well  qualified  superintendent  of  common 
schools  ;  and  if  an  individual  can  be  found  who  is  fit  for  the 
station,  —  and  we  do  not  doubt  there  can  —  we  should  hail 
him  as  a  messenger  of  mercy  on  an  almost  divine  errand.  But  a 
well  qualified  officer  of  this  kind,  should  be  entirely  devested  to 
his  business.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  duties  so  weighty  and 
responsible  assigned  to  a  person  who  is  already  overburdened 
with  other  avocations. 

Do  you  ask  what  there  is  for  a  superintendent  to  do  ?  I 
answer  —  enough,  and  more  than  enough  to  break  down  his 
constitution,  and  bring  him  to  a  premature  grave,  unless  he 
is  as  insensible  to  the  wants  of  humanity,  as  the  rocks  on  which 
he  treads.  The  following  are  some  of  the  points  to  which, 
according  to  the  memorial  just  referred  to,  a  superintendent 
might  direct  his  attention  : 

1 .  ^  He  could  devise  means  for  the  improvement  of  the 
teachers.' 

2.  ^  He  could  devise  means  for  the  formation  of  better 
teachers.' 

3.  ^  He  could  furnish  useful  information  upon  the  position, 
construction  and  furniture  of  school-houses.' 

4.  '  He  could  recommend  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
schools  may  be  encouraged.' 

5.  ^  He  could  reduce  to  shape  and  symmetry,  the  now  dis- 
jointed materials  of  what  might  be  a  beautiful  system.' 

6.  ^  He  could  collect  and  present  to  the  Legislature  the  ex- 
perience of  other  States  and  foreign  countries,  on  subjects 
interesting  to  the  common  schools.' 

7.  ^  From  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  the  State,  he  could  do  much  towards 
enabling  the  Legislature  to  determine  the  question  whether 
anything  can  be  done,  better  to  adapt  the  instruction  given  in 
the  common  schools  to  those  wants,  or  whether  separate  insti- 
tutions for  that  purpose,  may,  with  advantage  be  established.' 

8.  '  From  a  similar  knowledge  of  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, he  could  suggest  improvements,  if  any  are  to  be  made, 
in  the  schools  especially  intended  for  that  population. ' 
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9.  ^  Lastly,  his  knowledge  of  the  whole  system  would  enable 
him  to  recommend  improvements,  where  practicable,  of  a  gen- 
eral nature.' 

Can  any  individual  doubt,  who  reviews  these  extracts,  01 
who  has  ever  reflected  at  all  on  the  subject,  whether  there  is 
suflicient  employment  for  the  whole  services  of  a  superintend- 
ent, or  whether  such  services  are  needed  ?  For  one,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  the  single  duty  of  collecting  and  presenting 
to  the  Legislature  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  the  experi- 
ence of  other  States  and  countries  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  interests  of  common  schools,  might  advantageously  employ 
—  at  least  for  a  few  years,  —  the  whole  time  and  talents  of  a 
superintendent ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  more  important 
duty  of  collecting  and  presenting  facts  in  relation  to  the  thou- 
sands of  schools  under  his  own  jurisdiction. 

It  is  objected  by  some  persons,  that  such  an  oflScer  would  be 
arbitrary  in  his  sphere  ;  a  sort  of  literary  or  educational  tyrant. 
I  do  not  see  how  this  would  follow,  if  his  whole  power  is 
merely  advisory.  How  could,  he,  possibly,  in  such  a  case,  act 
the  tyrant  ?  Is  it  said  that  he  will  accomplish  his  purpose  in- 
directly, or  by  intrigue  and  management  ?  I  hope  no  person 
will  ever  be  appointed  to  this  most  responsible  station,  in  any 
State  or  country,  who  is  not  wholly  above  intrigue  and  man- 
agement. 

But  he  must  necessarily  have  his  preferences,  we  are  told. 
Certain  modes  of  constructing  school-houses,  certain  books, 
and  certain  methods  of  instruction  will,  no  doubt,  be  regarded 
by  him  as  the  best ;  and  will  he  not  regard  it  as  his  duty  to 
recommend  them  wherever  he  goes  ? 

I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  men^of  this 
stamp  to  be  found,  who  call  themselves  the  friends  of  improve- 
ment. There  are  persons  who  would  gladly  stereotype 
everything  in  the  world  of  education.  They  would  gladly 
introduce,  for  example,  a  certain  set  of  school  books,  into  all 
the  schools  in  the  State,  without  much  reference  to  their  pres- 
ent condition  or  the  sentiment  in  the  individual  schools ;  and 
by  their  proscribing  all  other  books,  shut  the  door  against  all 
future  improvement.  The  same  they  would  gladly  do,  also,  in 
regard  to  school-houses,  methods  of  discipline,  instruction,  dLC. 
Nay,  more,  there  are  those,  who,  in  doing  this,  would  think 
themselves  rendering  the  State  a  great  public  service.  These 
are  the  men  —  and  I  fear  they  are  not  rare  among  those 
who  are  called  the  friends  of  education  —  whom  I  call  stere- 
OTTPERs.  Imagining,  iii  the  plenitude  of  their  wisdom,  that 
the  sentiments  they  entertain,  and  which  have  not  materially 
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altered  for  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty  yean,  must  be  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  improvement,  they  would  gladly  fix  everything  at  their 
own  supposed  point  of  perfection;  just  as  an  author  who 
deems  his  work  nearly  or  quite  perfect,  shuts  the  door  to  im- 
provement by  stereotyping  it. 

Now  a  greater  evil  could  not  befal  a  State  than  to  have  the 
superintendence  of  its  primary  schools  fall  into  the  hands  of  such 
a  man  as  I  have  been  describing.  Not  that  he  would  attempt, 
openly  and  boldly,  to  stereotype  plans  and  systems ;  for  he 
would,  unquestionably,  have  common  sense  enough  to  know 
that  the  public  sentiment  would  never  bear  him  out  in  it 
But  this  would  be  his  object ;  the  point  at  which  he  wouM 
aim  ;  the  standard  to  which  his  narrow  sighted,  narrow  con- 
tracted policy  would  tend  —  the  great  purpose  by  which,  in  all 
his  movements,  he  would  inevitably  be  governed. 

The  Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  who 
drew  up  the  memorial  to  which  I  have  adverted,  appear  to 
have  expressed  themselves  on  this  point,  in  most  instances, 
very  judiciously  and  cautiously.  ^  How  valuable  to  a  school 
committee,'  they  say,  ^  would  be  the  advice  and  the  portfolio 
of  a  man  who  had  seen  all  the  best  school-houses,  and  had 
prepared  plans  of  them,  and  was  familiar  with  the  inconven- 
iences and  advantages  of  the  various  models.' — This  is  just  as 
it  should  be.  Here,  it  is  obvious,  that  no  authority  in  the 
superintendent  is  recognised,  except  to  advise  and  suggest. 
Nor  can  it  well  be  conceived  that  the  very  intelligent  Com- 
mittee who  framed  the  Report  ever  contemplated  any  other. 

And  still,  if  such  is  the  fact,  it  must  be  confessed  that  their 
language  is  a  little  doubtful  in  one  instance.  ^  The  want  of 
some  superintending  and  regulating  authority,  is,  we  fear, 
grievously  felt,'  they  say,  ^  in  the  greater  number  of  common 
schools.  There  is  now  no  concert  of  action,  and  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  there  can  be  none,  without  the  direct  or  indi- 
rect interference  of  the  Legislature,  through  their  authorized 
agent.'  Let  it  be  remembered  here,  what  the  evils  are,  which 
they  deem  it  so  desirable  to  meet ;  viz.  the  want  of  more  uni- 
formity in  regard  to  ^  discipline,  arrangement,  studies  and  text 
books.' 

If  it  were  necessary  to  repeat  the  sentiment,  I  would  say 
again,  that  every  intelligent  friend  of  common  school  educa- 
tion must  deprecate,  as  he  would  Procrustes'  bed,  any  attempt 
to  reduce  all  schools  to  the  same  system,  without  regard  to 
their  present  condition,  or  the  wants,  real  or  imaginary,  of  their 
respective  proprietors.  Such  a  measure  might  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  state  of  public  sentiment  in  a  despotic  govern- 
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ment,  or  in  a  newly  settled  State,  when  all  the  schools  were 
exceedingly  low.  But  we  may  be  assured  it  will  never  do  in 
States  where  a  part  of  the  schools  are  already  far  advanced  in 
the  career  of  improvement,  while  others,  in  too  many  instances, 
are  as  far  in  their  rear  as  can  easily  be  conceived. 

I  wish  that  all  possible  light  might  be  thrown  before  Legis- 
latures and  individuals  ;  especially  before  parents.  For  though 
I  would  not  defend  the  position  that  no  system  should  be 
recommended,  or  at  least  enforced  by  law,  in  any  district,  which 
is  at  all  in  advance  of  the  public  sentiment  in  that  district,  yet 
I  do  insist,  that  as  a  general  rule,  no  system  can  flourish  in 
an  American  school  district  which  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
public  mind,  and  the  governing  sentiment  or  fashionable 
opinion. 

What  is  wanted,  after  all,  is  light.  And  it  is  parents  —  the 
proprietors  of  common  schools  -^  who  are  chiefly  to  be  enlight- 
ened. So  great  is  their  general  want  of  information,  even  in 
our  most  enlightened  school  districts,  that  it  were  scarcely  out 
of  the  way  to  aflirm,  with  a  teacher  of  considerable  eminence, 
that  there  is  but  one  evil  connected  with  the  whole  subject, 
viz.  *  the  neglect  consequent  upon  parental  ignorance,'  and 
that  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do  in  order  to  elevate  schools  to 
their  proper  standing,  viz.  to  enlighten  parents. 

If  a  public  oflicer  —  one  who  understands  thoroughly  the 
whole  subject  —  could  succeed,  by  the  appropriate  means,  in 
so  enlightening  parents  that  they  would  not  only  perform 
properly  their  own  duties  as  parents  in  the  family  school,  but 
also  do  all  in  their  power,  in  their  collective  capacity,  to  im- 
prove their  common  schools,  he  would  be  a  great  public 
blessing.  Whether  he  were  called  superintendent  of  common 
school  instruction,  or  superintendent  of  family  instruction,  would 
make  little  difference.  He  would  do  more  for  a  community 
like  our  own,  than  all  our  statesmen  and  le^slators  have  ever 
yet  done,  and  more  than,  without  such  labors,  they  are  likely 
to  accomplish  for  centuries  to  come.  A. 
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Tisn^  Cr  A  gTPOLIX'JlJkWaT  OF  8CBO0LS  IN  6ERMAOT. 


A  sTPcsrsnxvi^zsrT  of  cine  <if  ike  «chool  dBtiicts  of  Prosna, 
viiose  dorr  ix  k  lo  f^xmsmt  «D  tbe  wiMwh  of  a  given  icgioo, 
mxionc  oitber  k2f  of  kJndneaR.  alkMred  m  to  read  a  maniucnpt 
oc^  of  ibe  Fcpon  he  bad  diava  up  of  iui  oflkial  xml  tbe  hot 
ifaiiiE.  in  wbich  «^  bai«  ioaad  BMcb  vbich  we  think  will  in- 
taes  car  roaoere. 

AcreeahlT  to  tbe  regnhxk^  of  thu  district,  twdve  CSenefal 
Copferenceg  are  beM  naniMBr,  which  al  the  teachers  of  tbe 
district  aneod :  and  in  addition  to  these,  HDaller  awemUiei, 
oondDcted  bj  some  dei^TiDui  or  experienced  teacher,  in  coo- 
f^eoieni  pboes.  In  tbe  senenJ  ooafetenoei,  those  subjects  on 
which  tbe  inspector  has  found  tbe  schoob  de6cient,  are  brought 
forward,  and  experienced  teachen  aie  called  on  to  descriK 
better  methods  of  instrwction. 

Arithmetic  and  vocal  music,  he  ofaserred,  had  been  in  this 
manner  so  far  improred,  that  tbe  instractkin  was  not  merdy  8at- 
isfactorr.  but  in  manr  cases  extraordinarr.  Reading  was  the 
next  subject  assigned.  Instroctioo  was  given  in  German  and 
German  historr.  in  a  manner  which  produced  happy  results. 
The  instnictioo  in  language  was  giren  in  the  smaller  confer- 
ences or  associations,  by  requiring  the  teachers  to  write  on  a 
subject  assigned,  and  correcting  their  exercises  poblicly. 

He  found  great  zeal  for  improTement  among  the  teachers  in 
these  conferences,  and  after  remarking  on  some  of  the  errors 
he  found  in  tbe  schools  of  those  assembled  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, he  receired  tbe  assurance  that  he  should  find  them 
corrected  when  he  returned  the  next  year. 

Many  of  tbe  teachers  came  from  a  distance,  in  bad  weather 
and  through  bad  roads,  on  foot,  to  attend  these  meetings; 
and  the  superintendent  proposes  that  this  zeal  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  rewarded  by  a  moderate  addition  to  their  remo- 
neration.  He  also  found  one  of  the  civil  officers  at  this  coo- 
ference,  who  exhibited  much  interest  in  the  state  of  the 
schools. 

The  superintendent  makes  remarks  on  some  defects  in  ^ 
persons  who  had  been  educated  in  one  of  the  Prussian  SeK^ 
inaries  for  Teachers,  which  may  furnish  useful  hints  to  tho^ 
who  ore  engaged  in  establishing  these  important  institutions  i^ 
the  United  States.     He  observes  that  those  who  came  fro^ 
this  institution  had  too  much  self-confidence,  and  too  high  e^^ 
pectations;  that  they  neglected  the  elements  of  the  varioil^ 
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branches,  and  paid  least  attention  to  those  which  are   most 
necessary  to  the  pupils  of  a  country  school. 

^  A  good  teacher  of  a  common  school/  he  says,  '  should  pos- 
sess a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Bible  and  its 
most  necessary  illustrations ;  and  should  be  familiar  with  the 
catechism,  which  (in  Prussia)  he  is  required  generally  to  teach. 
He  should  understand  thoroughly  the  construction  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  mental  and  figurative  arithmetic,  and  the 
simple  methods  of  teaching.  He  should  have  a  clear  concep- ' 
tion  of  the  great  principles  and  facts  of  geography  —  distinct 
ideas  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  geography  of  Germany ;  and  finally,  he  should 
Eossess  so  much  knowledge  of  music  as  to  be  able  to  teach 
is  pupils  to  sing  well.  The  seminary  does  not  treat 
these  subjects  in  so  simple  and  popular  a  manner  as  is 
desirable.  There  is  too  much  disposition  to  raise  the  pupils 
above  the  necessary  standard,  instead  of  making  them  thoroughly 
at  home  on  subjects  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  common 
school  instruction.  Extended  theories  are  given  concerning 
methods  and  principles  —  and  the  pupils  are  required  to  write 
voluminous  notes  on  subjects  which  do  not  belong  immediately 
to  theirduties ;  instead  oi  teaching  and  exercising  them,  accord' 
ing  to  the  best  method^  in  the  branches  which  tney  must  after- 
wards teach.  The  consequence  is,  that  from  these  fragments 
of  knowledge  of  every  kind,  they  derive  a  false  idea  of  their 
destination,  but  do  not  acquire  the  ability  and  habits  necessary 
to  perform  what  is  required  from  the  teachers  of  a  common 
school.  They  can  often  talk  with  fluency  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  to  read  and  calculate,  when  they  cannot  read  well  or 
calculate  with  accuracy  and  readiness.  They  often  complain 
too  much  of  their  pay,  of  their  difHculties,  of  the  perplexities 
they  have  with  their  pupils  ;  and  yet  do  not  possess  sufficient 
vigor  to  bear  with  manly  firmness  the  inconveniences  which 
are  inseparable  from  their  office.' 

If  these  evils  can  arise  from  the  too  indulgent  or  ill-directed  ar- 
rangements of  a  teacher's  seminary  in  Prussia,  where  such 
institutions  have  existed  so  long,  how  much  care  will  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  them  in  our  firsthand  necessarily  imperfect  efforts  ? 
We  need  not  say  how  dangerous  such  results  would  be  to  the 
success,  if  not  to  the  existence  of  institutions  against  which  so 
many  are  prejudiced  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  if  they  are 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  vanity  and  cherish  the 
love  of  ease,  instead  of  cultivating  the  devoted,  hardy  spirit  of 
a  school  missionary,  they  will  produce  more  evil  than  good. 
^e  need  not  add  that  there  is  much  danger  of  this  in  the  arti- 
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ficial  mode  of  life  connected  with  all  great  institations,  unles 
the  evils  are  seen  and  guarded  against.  We  cannot  but  hope 
that  a  powerful  remedy  will  be  found  in  regular  manual  labor, 
as  a  part  of  the  prescribed  duties^  without  any  reference  to  the 
mere  question  whether  it  prove  a  means  of  self-support. 

The  superintendent  speaks  of  one  of  the  local  inspectors  of 
his  district,  76  years  of  age,  who  visits  all  the  schools  under  his 
charge  twice  in  the  year.  In  these  journeys  he  does  not  con- 
fine hijnself  to  the  schools,  but  makes  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  parents  as  well  as  the  teachers,  and  exerU 
a  happy  influence  on  the  families  of  his  district.  Notwith- 
standing something  of  roughness  in  his  manner,  those  whom 
be  visits  regard  him  with  aflcction  and  respect,  and  endeavor 
to  comply  with  his  wishes  as  far  as  possible.  The  children 
welcome  him  wiih  joy  when  he  enters  a  school.  Religion, 
love  of  country,  and  vocal  music  are  the  subjects  to  which  he 
devotes  most  attention ;  and  all  the  schools  under  his  inspection 
are  distinguished  for  their  excellence  in  these  points.  His  long 
experience  has  shown  him  so  much  of  the  happy  and  consol- 
ing influence  produced  by  hymns  learned  in  infancy,  that  he 
urges  this  as  an  important  subject  of  attention,  both  in  the 
schools  and  families. 

Vocal  music,  the  superintendent  observes,  is  well  taught  in 
all  the  schools ;  and  in  many  is  connected  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  rules.  The  inspector  requires  the  children 
to  sing  church  music  and  popular  songs  in  his  visits ;  and  agree- 
ably to  the  directions  of  the  Prussian  government,  makes  this  a 
special  topic  of  praise  or  blame. '  The  popular  songs  are  espe- 
cially adapted  to  cultivate  patriotic  feeling  and  attachment  to 
the  rulers  of  the  land. 

In  this  part  of  his  report,  the  superintedent  presents  a  list  of 
those  clergymen  who  perform  their  duty  as  (ex  officio)  school 
inspectors  of  their  parish  in  a^  faithful  manner,  and  of  those  who 
are  negligent.  He  observes*  that  where  they  are  faithful,  the 
state  of  the  schools  is  entirely  satisfactory  —  but  where  they 
are  negligent,  far  less  is  accomplished,  unless  the  teacher  has 
extraordinary  qualifications.  He  adds,  that  the  clergymen  who 
neglect,  or  perform  with  indifference,  that  part  of  their  duty  in 
which  they  have  the  most  reason  to  hope  for  usefulness,  cannot 
be  expected  to  perform  other  duties  with  proper  zeal ;  and  on 
this  ground  especially,  he  recommends  to  the  government  9- 
thorough  general  examination  on  this  point. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  mode  of  examina- 
tion, we  extract  from  the  journal  a  few  reports  of  individual 
schools,  of  various  character. 
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Parish  H ,  Village  of  H ,  Pastor  F- 


The  people  are  generally  in  good  circumstances.  Teach- 
er W ;  36  years  old ;  5  years  in  office ;  instructed  in  the 

Seminary  of ;  income,   150  thaler  (dollars);  has  some 

property.  Dwelling,  good.  Schoolroom,  30  feet  long,  22  wide, 
9  1-2  high.     136  pupils  — 70  boys,  66  girls. 

Results  of  Examination,  Religion  —  Catechism  with  texts 
readily  repeated,  but  with  a  singing  tone,  and  bad  pronuncia- 
tion. Few  hymns.  Bible  history,  moderately  good.  Reading, 
moderate.  Children  of  9  or  10  years  not  able  to  read  fluently. 
Arithmetic,  much  neglected ;  none  of  the  girls  could  reckon  in 
the  Rule  of  Three,  and  few  among  the  boys.  Writing,  pretty 
good.  Orthography,  poor.  Children,  clean,  healthy,  and  ap- 
parently well-behaved.  The  teacher  is  considered  as  distin- 
guished, and  in  the  conferences  has  given  excellent  accounts 
of  the  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic.  Perhaps  the  great 
number  .of  pupils  is  one  cause  of  their  defects  in  this  branch. 
Yet  it  is  evident  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  interested  by  pure 
motives,  and  that  his  efforts  in  the  conferences  are  dictated  too 
much  by  vanity. 

Village  of  L ,  in  the  same  Parish. 

This  village  has  considerable  funds,  and  the  people  are  in 

good  circumstances.     Teacher  H ;  36  years  old ;  10  years 

in  office ;  not  instructed  in  a  seminary.  Income  107  thaler. 
Some  property.  Dwelling  pretty  good.  Schoolroom  22  feet 
long,  14  wide,  8  high.     62  pupils. 

Results  of  Examination.  Religion  —  Catechism  with  proof 
texts,  very  good.  Bible  history,  excellent.  Many  religious 
hymns  sung  with  animation.  Reading,  throughout  very 
good,  even  in  respect  to  inflections :  the  children  who  have 
been  one  year  in  the  school  read  very.  well.  Written  arith- 
metic, very  good.  Mental  arithmetic,  correct,  but  not  rapid — 
good  methods.  Writing,  pretty  good  iar  all  classes.  The  his- 
tory of  their  native  land  had  been  related  to  the  children  by  the 
teacher,  and  they  had  retained  a  good  deal.  In  written  lan- 
guage, the  children  had  made  such  progress  they  could  express 
their  tJioughts  pretty  well,  and  with  correct  orthography.  Vo- 
cal music,  excellent.  The  popular  hymns  (or  songs)  were 
sung  with  as  much  correctness  and  expression  as  in  city  schools. 
The  appearance  of  the  children  gives  a  favorable  impression  of 
their  health  and  their  moral  character. 

Parish  B ,  Village  B ,  Pastor  A- 


An  agricultural  village  —  moderate  circumstances.     Teacher 
^3  years  old;  2\  years  in  office;  not  instructed  in  a  seminary. 
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Income,  180  thaler.     Dwelling,  pretty  good.     Schoolroom  21 
feet  long,  16  wide,  7  high.     76  pupils  —  41  boys,  35  girls. 

Results  of  Examination.  Religion  —  This  school  has  a 
marked  religious  character,  like  the  teacher  himself.  Catechism, 
with  proof  texts  very  good,  and  with  intelligence.  Religious 
hymns  pretty  numerous,  and  well  chosen.  Reading,  good  in 
all  the  classes.  Arithmetic,  below  the  common  standard.  On 
further  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  teacher  could  not 
calculate,  and  could  not  easily  learn.  Writing,  ordinary;  and 
in  part  below  ordinary. 

Parish  K ,  Village  K ,  Pastors  R and  S . 

Agricultural  village,  with  some  trade,  and  an  extraordinary 
number  of  poor.  233  children  at  school,  in  two  divisions,  in 
ditt'erent  school-rooms. 

Lower  Division.  Teacher  30  years  old ;  not  instructed  in 
a  seminary.  Income,  124  thaler.  Some  property.  Dwelling, 
pretty  good.  School-room  26  feet  long,  15  wide,  10  1-2  high. 
132  children,  from  5  to  10  years  of  age. 

Results  of  Eramination.  The  children  know  much  of  the 
history  of  the  New  Testament,  and  can  generally  repeat  it  in 
the  words  of  the  Evangelists.  Reading,  very  good,  by  the 
skill  of  the  teacher,  notwithstanding  the  teid  dialect  of  the  vil- 
lage. Those  who  have  been  two  years  at  school,  read  pretty 
well.  Those  of  three  years  standing,  very  well.  Arithmetic, 
well  taught  according  to  the  methods  of  the  seminary,  which 
he  had  learned  in  the  conference  of  teachers.  The  pupils  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  ground  rules,  and  reckon  with  facility. 
Writing,  excellent. 

Uppkr  Division.     101   pupils,  from    10  to  14  years   old. 

Teacher  K 28  years  of  age ;  2  years  in  office ;  instructed 

in  the  seminary  of  .     Income,  220  thaJer.     Has  some 

property.     Dwelling  pretty  good.     School-room  33  feet  long, 
23  wide,  12  high. 

Results  of  Ecamination.  Religion  —  Catechism  good.  Bi- 
ble history  —  New  Testament,  very  good;  Old  Testament, 
neglected.  Reading,  good  in  all  the  classes.  In  mental  arith- 
metic, the  pupils  are  well  taught.  The  older  pupils  correct  in 
the  Rule  of  Three.  Writing,  very  good.  Geography,  good. 
I'he  pupils  are  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  mathematical 
geography,  and  have  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  earth^s 
surface.  Vocal  music,  uncommonly  good.  The  children  sing  re- 
ligious and  popular  hymns,  with  one  part;  and  with  several,  very 
well.  The  pastor  takes  great  interest  in  the  school,  knows  thechil- 
dren  all  by  name,  and  gives  the  instruction  in  Bible  history  himself. 

Hofwyl,  Feb.  2rf,  1836. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COLONY  OF  MEYKIRCH. 

We  have  formerly  described  the  School  Colony  of  Meykirch, 
established  by  Fellenberg,  at  a  short  distance  from  Hofwy],  as 
a  place  of  education  at  the  cheapest  rate,  for  neglected,  home- 
less children,  in  a  manner  fitted  to  prepare  them  for  enduring 
a  life  of  toil  and  hardship.  An  extract  from  the  journal  of  a 
traveller,  published  in  the  School  Gazette  of  Hofwyl,  gives 
some  interesting  traits  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  little 
Crusoe  Colonv. 

The  traveUer,  in  a  botanical  excursion,  came  suddenly  upon 
the  little  cottage  of  the  Crusoes,  and  in  a  conversation  with 
one  of  the  children,  who  was  left  to  take  care  of  the  house  and 
prepare  the  supper,  he  learned  the  general  object  and  history 
of  the  colony.  When  evening  came  on,  the  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  a  song  from  the  voices  of  children ; 

<  Come,  gentle  evening,  come. 
Around  our  humble  cot.' 

The  journal  proceeds  —  *I  turned  and  saw  a  troop  of  boys 
approach  the  house,  with  a  young  man  at  their  head.  They 
had  their  hoes  on  their  shoulders,  and  brought  with  them  a 
basket  of  potatoes  prepared  for  planting.  .  When  they  saw  me, 
instead  of  treating  me  as  a  stranger,  they  wished  me  good 
evening,  and  seemed  gratified  by  my  visit.  I  returned  their 
greeting  cordially,  and  asked ; 

*  Have  you  made  progress  in  your  work  today  ? 

Teacher.  —  Some :  but  we  have  not  finished  yet ;  we  must 
begin  again  early  in  the  morning. 

Traveller,  —  (To  the  boys,)     You  are  tired,  I  suppose. 

Boy$.  — Oh  !  not  very !  We  must  water  our  garden  now. 
The  sun  is  so  -hot  that  it  must  be  thirsty. 

Tr.  —  And  your  cook  has  got  the  supper  ready —  that  will 
taste  good,  without  doubt. 

r.  —  Have  you  been  here  long? 

Tr.  — Only  a  little  while.  With  permission  from  your  cook, 
I  have  been  examining  your  cottage.  You  are  very  comfort- 
ably lodged  here.     Everything  is  well  arranged. 

T. — ^les.  When  I  remember  how  much  better  we  are 
provided  for  than  thousands  who  have  neither  work,  nor  house, 
Dor  food,  I  often  wish  that  others  were  as  well  supplied. 

In  the  mean  time  the  boys  put  away  their  tools,  and  went  to 
water  their  garden.     They  observed  the  young  shoots  which 
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began  to  show  themselves,  and  loosened  the  earth  aroond  the 
plants  which  were  already  grown.  The  little  cook  now  came 
from  his  cellar-kitchen,  and  greeted  the  party.  One  of  the 
boys  went  to  assist  him  in  the  preparations  for  sapper.  The 
teacher  looked  on  while  all  these  little  aflfairs  were  going  for- 
ward, and  in  reply  to  my  inquiries,  observed  that  the  arrange* 
luents  for  the  day  were  always  made  in  the  morning;  that  each 
one  had  his  task  assigned  him  ;  and  that  in  this  way,  there  was 
no  need  of  repeated  orders. 

Tr.  —  Is  any  instruction  given  here? 

T.  —  Labor  is  our  principal  business  here ;  for  in  this  way 
we  earn  our  living ;  but  instruction  is  our  recreation.  What 
happens  in  our  work,  is  often  the  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
hours  of  instruction  ;  and  then,  when  we  are  at  work,  we  often 
speak  of  what  we  have  learned  —  so  that  each  employment 
assists  the  other.  Every  day  we  have  occasion  to  apply  some- 
thing that  we  have  learned  in  our  labors ;  and  to  derive  example 
for  instruction  from  our  work. 

At  this  moment,  we  were  called  to  the  simple  supper  of  po- 
tatoes and  milk.  A  blessing  was  asked.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  their  agricultural  employments,  and  each  gave  his 
opinion  freely.  After  thanks  were  returned  and  the  cloth  re- 
moved, the  evening  assembly  for  self-examination  was  held. 

T.  —  My  children,  the  day  is  ended.  Do  you  remember 
what  I  gave  you  early  this  morning  to  think  of  during  the 
day? 

1st  boy.  Our  Father  in  heaven  takes  care  of  us,  and  is  not 
willing  that  one  of  us  should  perish.  2d  boy.  He  sees  the 
heart  of  every  one,  and  knows  all  our  thoughts.  3d  boy.  We 
should  take  care  of  each  other,  as  he  takes  care  of  us,  or  we 
shall  not  dare  to  call  ourselves  his  children.  4th  boy.  You  toM 
us  how  much  patience  our  Father  has  with  us.  5th  boy.  And 
how  much  patience  we  ought  to  have  with  one  another,  and 
not  be  angry,  but  forgive,  as  our  Saviour  taught  and  did. 

T.  —  Now  I  see  you  have  remembered  very  well.  Have 
you  practised  it  too?  I  will  begin  with  myself.  I  have  thb 
day  given  you  admonitions  to  be  patient,  and  I  ought  also  to 
have  given  you  an  example  of  patience  myself.  Do  you  re- 
member at  noon  today,  as  we  went  to  work,  Jacob  struck  me 
accidentally  with  the  handle  of  his  hoe  ?  1  knew  that  he  did 
it  only  from  awkwardness,  but  the  blow  was  painful,  and  I 
scolded  him  —  Mf  you  cannot  take  more  care,  go  to  the 
end  of  the  row,  where  you  will  not  strike  any  body  in  the  &ce.' 
You  see  that  was  not  right.  If  I  had  been  patient,  as  I 
told  you  to  be,  I  should  have  said,  ^  You  have  struck  me. 
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and  it  has  hurt  me ;  when  we  work  together  we  roust  take 
care  not  to  interfere  with  others.'  Then  Jacob  would  have 
been  sorry,  and  would  have  taken  more  care.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  row,  he  had  no  occasion  to  take  care,  or  to  learn  how. 

Not  long  after,  I  saw  John  in  his  haste  run  against  Jacob, 
with  the  line  and  stake,  and  tread  on  his  foot.  Jacob  was  pro- 
voked by  my  scolding,  and  returned  the  blow  intentionally,  and 
they  were  on  the  point  of  doing  each  other  more  injury.  I 
would  at  once  have  interfered  and  reproved  Jacob's  impatience, 
but  I  was  ashamed  of  myself,  and  could  only  say,  '  We  must 
plant  potatoes  now,  and  not  attend  to  anything  else.' 

Jacob,  smiling,  said,  ^  We  have  mad^  up  already ;  John  has 
for^ven  me.     But,  believe  me,  I  am  sorry  I  made  you  angry.' 

r.  —  I  believe  you,  and  I  am  glad  you  are  at  peace. 

2d  boy.  —  I  found  two  buttons,  and  I  knew  they  belonged 
to  Peter,  who  looked  for  them  and  inquired  after  them.  I  did 
not  tell  a  lie ;  but  I  said  nothing;  and  I  think  that  was  not 
right.     Here  are  your  buttons,  Peter. 

Peter,  —  I  thought  you  had  them,  and  I  have  been  angry  at 
you  all  day ;  but  I  am  not  now. 

T.  —  I  am  glad  you  have  made  peace.     Are  you  all  at  peace  ? 

Boys.  —  Yes,  yes. 

T.  —  Do  you  know  what  the  Saviour  says  ? 

Boys.  —  He  says,  that  when  we  go  to  pray,  we  must  think 
whether  we  are  in  peace  with  all  men ;  and  if  we  are  not,  our 
prayer  is  of  no  value. 

T.  —  Can  one  of  you  repeat  the  passage  ? 

Boy.  —  ^  When  thou  bringest  thy  gift  to  the  altar,'  &c. 

T.  —  I  am  glad  that  you  understand  and  practise  this.  I 
have  something  more  to  say.  This  gentleman  has  lost  his  way, 
and  has  eaten  with  us,  and  he  wishes  to  lodge  under  our  roof 
and  on  our  bed  of  hay. 

This  delighted  the  children,  and  they  debated  who  should 
have  the  privilege  of  giving  him  his  covering.  The  teacher 
told  them  theirs  was  too  small ;  that  he  was  glad  they  had 
thought  of  it ;  but  he  would  give  him  his  own. 

T.  —  The  potatoes  are  the  fruit  of  our  labor :  the  milk  is 
from  our  cow  that  is  fed  with  our  hay.  Where  does  all  this 
come  from  ? 

B.  —  You  tell  us  from  our  work. 

T.  —  And  what  do  we  work  with  ? 

B.  —  Our  arms. 

T.  —  And  what  teaches  us  how  to  use  our  arms  ? 

B.  —  Our  reason. 

T.  —  And  if  we  had  no  land,  could  we  raise  potatoes  ? 

B,  —  No. 
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T.  —  And  if  it  were  always  dry,  and  cold|  and  cloudy,  woald 
work  do  any  good  ? 

B.  —  No :  we  must  have  sunshine  and  raid. 

T.  —  And  if  we  had  always  sunshine  and  rain,  one  after  the 
other,  could  the  plants  grow,  and  could  we  keep  on  with  our 
woi^? 

B.  —  No :  you  have  told  us  that  we  must  have  the  night  to 
rest  in  ;  and  the  morning  and  evening  dew — the  breakfast  and 
supper  of  the  plants. 

T.  —  Has  our  work  then,  alone,  brought  us  all  this  ? 

Ist  JS.  —  No:  earth,  sun,  rain,  night,  dew,  were  all  neces- 
sary. 

2d  B.  —  And  we  must  have  seed  too. 

3d  B.  —  And  our  reason.  Goo  has  given  us  reason  too. 
You  have  told  us,  too,  that  God  leaves  mose  to  be  deceived 
by  their  reason,  who  do  not  use  it  according  to  his  will. 

T.  —  I  am  glad  you  have  so  well  remembered  what  I  have 
taught  you.     We  will  now  sing  a  hymn,  and  then  go  to  rest. 

After  the  boys  had  sung  the  beautiful  hymn, 


*  Golden  eveniDg  sun. 
How  glorious  thou  art,'  Sec., 


the  teacher  stood  up,  offered  the  evening  prayer,  and  the  boys 
retired.  I  laid  myself  down  on  the  hay  bed,  with  the  teacher's 
covering,  and  with  this  image  of  peace  before  me,  sunk  sweetly 
to  sleep. 

Hofwyl,  Feb.  3d,  1836. 


(For  tbe  Annals  of  Education.) 
ON  CALISTHENICS. 


Mr  Editor  —  Though  I  was  bred  under  the  old  school 
dynasty,  and  have  all  my  early  prejudices  in  favor  of  that  sys- 
tem of  education,  yet  I  have  almost  entirely  come  into  the 
views  of  the  present  day.  My  former  notions  have  been  ex- 
ploded, one  after  the  other,  until  scarcely  a  single  one  remains  ; 
and  my  antique  system  is  so  remodeled  and  adjusted  to  the 
opinions  of  the  age,  that  even  yourself  would  hardly  find  aught 
against  it ;  and  I  am  sure  that  my  old  compatriots  and  masters 
would  never  recognise  it,  under  the  strange  metamorphoses  it 
has  undergone.  To  be  sure,  I  have  never  enlisted  in  the  cru- 
sade against  the  customs  of  former  days,  yet  I  have  now  and 
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then  tilted  a  lance,  with  some  of  my  gray  haired  brethren,  who 
still  pertinaciously  insist  upon  the  superiority  of  olden-time  cus- 
toms ;  and  am  reckoned  by  my  younger  fellow  laborers,  to  be  a 
fair  and  liberal  old  man.  In  fact,  I  have  tried  to  be  as  yield- 
ing,  good  natured  and  complaisant,  as  one  could  well  be, 
while  witnessing  the  demolition  of  the  tenement,  under  whose 
roof  he  had  abode  in  safety,  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  and 
though  another  superstructure  has  been  going  up  briskly 
around  me,  promising  in  time  to  be  a  fairer  and  better  propor- 
tioned edifice  than  the  former,  as  yet  it  leaves  me  more  ex- 
posed to  troubles  from  without,  and  perplexes  me  more  with 
its  arrangement  within,  than  had  the  old  tenement  in  all  my 
life. 

It  is  true,  my  good  sir,  that  there  are  many  things  in  the 
new  system  of  teaching,  with  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  get 
along,  and  I  have  determined  this  morning,  to  lay  some  of 
them  before  you.  Pray,  sir,  that  the  adage  of  ^  old  dogs,'  de- 
ter you  not  from  giving  me  your  aid,  for  though  I  might,  per- 
chance, come  under  that  class,  yet  I  can  assure  you,  that  my 
old  age  is  far  too  "green  and  fresh,  to  have  all  its  habits  un- 
changeably fixed. 

I  fully  subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  which  makes  man  an  an- 
imal, moral,  and  intellectual  being ;  I  believe,  also,  education 
to  be,  not  only  the  discipline  of  the  mind  and  instruction  in 
literature,  but  as  embracing  every  means  which  can  be  made 
to  act  upon  the  vegetative,  aflective,  and  intellectual  constitu- 
tion of  man.  Indeed  the  same  had  been  floating  about  in  my 
mind,  long  before  I  found  it  in  your  Annals,  though  I  had 
never  before  got  hold  of  it,  in  a  tangible  shape.  In  adapting 
these  parts  of  our  nature  to  external  circumstances,  the  phy- 
sical system  should  be  greatly  attended  to,  and  the  more  so  in 
the  (^ase  of  females,  whom  it  has  been  my  province  to  instruct, 
since  that  part  of  their  education  is,  at  the  present  day,  so 
entirely  neglected  at  home.  Both  in  my  own  family,  where  I 
have  some  forty  as  boarding  pupils,  and  among  the  hundred 
in  my  school,  I  have  endeavored  most  assiduously  to  develope, 
invigorate,  and  perfect  the  physical  system  of  each  one.  In 
former  days,  dancing  was  the  most  frequent  exercise  with  us, 
and  while  my  music  master  tuned  his  violin,  or,  in  his  absence, 
one  of  the  ladies  played  upon  the  piano,  an  hour  was  spent,  as 
I  then  thought,  and  as  1  still  believCy  to  the  profit  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it.  On  other  days,  lest  there  should  be  satiety,  other 
sports  were  chosen; — blind-man's  bufi*,  puss  in  the  corner, 
and  hurly-burly,  usuallv  had  the  preference  in  the  winter; 
while  archery,  cricket-ball,  and  ^  I  spy,'  closed  the  summer's 
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day.  But  the  new  system  came,  and  old  things  passed  away. 
Dancing,  —  that  device  of  the  devil,  must  be  banished,  andjio 
its  stead,  Calisthenics  must  hold  sway.  Calisthenics  !  How 
well  I  remember  my  sensations,  on  first  hearing  that  word ;  and 
how  soon  and  hard  I  studied  upon  my  Hedericus,  for  its  deri- 
vation, lest  some  luckless  pupil  might  ask  its  meaning  and  find 
me  ignorant.     Whatever  I  might  think  of  the  word,  I  coaM 

not  doubt  the  exercise  ;    my  good  friend, ,  had 

assured  me  of  its  superiority  over  all  other  kinds  of  exercise. 

Forthwith  from ,  at  my  request,  a  teacher  came,  for 

though  I  could  foot  it  best  in  the  dance,  and  no  arrow  surer 
than  mine  sped  to  the  target,  yet  in  the  sublime  art  of  Calis- 
thenics, myself  and  my  teachers  were  altogether  unsophisti- 
fated.  We  could  analyse  the  word,  but  we  could  not  teach 
the  science.  Under  the  supervision  of  our  new  teacher.  Cal- 
isthenics became  our  morning  and  evening  exercises.  For 
several  weeks,  everything  prospered  well ;  the  pupils  were 
willing  and  anxious  to  learn  the  movements ;  the  order  and 
stillness  of  the  evolutions  pleased  the  teachers  ;^the  awkward 
mistakes  made  by  the  new  beginners  made  sport  for  the  profi- 
cients,' 'and  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.'  Even  I,  as 
my  eye  glanced  over  the  regular  sections  at  their  exercises, 
could  not  but  confess,  that  movements,  better  fitted  to  exer- 
cise the  whole  body,  and  to  mature  and  invigorate  the  frame, 
I  had  never  seen. 

But  a  change  soon  came  over  the  spirit  of  our  Calisthenics. 
One  after  another  desired  to  be  excused  from  the  exercises, 
and  when  the  petition  was  denied,  they  were  performed  as  a 
heavy  task.  The  cheerful  laugh  was  exchanged  for  a  serious 
brow.  The  monotony  of  the  movements  was  tiresome,  and 
the  glee,  the  buoyancy  of  spirit,  the  freeness  and  elasticity  of 
motion,  without  all  of  which  exercise  is  useless,  were  gone. 
I  rallied  the  pupils,  but  in  vain.  I  devised  a  thousand  things 
to  give  tone  and  interest  to  the  exercises,  but  to  no  purpose. 
I  had  them  recur  at  infrequent  intervals,  but  they  never  came 
without  bringing  with  them  'the  saddened  brow  and  heavy 
heart.  In  fact,  my  good  sir,  I  have  quite  fallen  out  with  Calis- 
thenics ;  I  do  not  believe  they  are  what  we  want  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  physical  system,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  mental 
powers.  They  take  away  the  life  and  soul  of  exercise,  — the 
free  movement,  the  elastic  step,  the  elated  spirit  are  all  gone  ; 
—  and  they  give  us  only  the  mechanical  motions  of  the  aoto- 
maton. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Calisthenics  are  unphilosophical.  They 
give  us,  to  be  sure,  the  bodily  exercise,  which  '  profiteth  tittle,' 
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but  they  fail  in  interesting  the  mind.  The  mere  exercise  is 
.  all ;  no  end  is  in  view,  no  point  is  to  be  gained  that  will  secure 
the  attention  and  keep  the  mind  on  the  alert  —  indeed,  no 
object  is  before  the  mind,  save  the  bare  one  of  getting  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  exercise.  The  whole,  so  soon  as  the  nov- 
elty is  gone,  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  become  a  mere 
routine  of  mechanical  motion.  This,  every  student  knows, 
defeats  the  very  object  of  exercise,  for  while  the  mind  is  unin- 
terested, and  the  spirits  flag,  the  movements  of  the  limbs  and 
body  can  do  but  little  good ;  the  pupil  returns  to  his  books 
with  neither  new  interest  nor  increased  vigor. 

Can  you,  my  dear  sir,  give  an  old  man  any  help  in  this 
matter  ?  How  do  they  manage  these  things  in  Germany  ?  I, 
for  one,  and  perhaps  some  of  my  fellow  laborers,  would  be 
greatly  indebted  to  you  for  remarks  upon  this  subject,  in 
your  Annals.  This  is  but  one  difficulty  ;  if  you  easily  remove 
this,  there  are  others  which  I  would  be  glad  to  show  you. 

Yours,  &c.  S.  S. 


AMUSEMENTS  A  PART  OP  EDUCATION. 

(Prom  Alcott's  *  Young  Mother.*) 

All  our  family  arrangements  tend  to  repress  amusement. 
Everything  is  contrived  to  facilitate  business ;  —  especially  the 
business  or  employments  of  adults.    The  child  is  hardly  re- 
garded as  a  human  being, — certainly  not  as  a  perfect  being. 
He  is  considered  as  a  mere  fragment ;  or,  to  change  the  figure, 
as  a  plant  too  young  to  be  of  any  real  service  to  mankind, 
because   too  young  to   bear  any   of   its   appropriate   fruits. 
Whereas,  in  my  opinion,  both  infancy  and  childhood,  at  every 
stage,  should  bring  forth  their  appropriate  fruits.     In  other 
words,  the  child  of  the  most  tender  years  should  be  regarded 
as  a  whole,  and  not  as  the  mere  fragment  of  a  being ;  as  a  per- 
fect member  of  a  family ;  occupying  a  full  and  complete,  only 
a  more  limited  sphere  than  older  members  ;  and  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  and  arrangements  of  the  family  should  have 
a  reference  to  this  point.     So  long  as  a  child  is  reckoned  to  be 
a  mere  cypher  in  creation,  or  at  most,  as  of  no  more  practical 
importance,  till  the  arrival  of  his  twentyfirst  birth-day,  or  some 
other  equally  arbitrary  period,  than  our  domestic  animals  — 
that  is,  of  just  sufficient  consequence  to  be  fed,  and  caressed, 
and  fondled,  and  made  a  pet  of — so  long  will  our  arrange- 
ments be  made  with  sole  reference  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
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ness  of  adults.  There  may,  indeed,  be  here  and  there  a  child's 
chair,  or  a  child's  carriage,  or  newspaper,  or  t>ook  ;  but  there 
will  seldom  be,  except  by  stealth,  any  free  juvenile  conversa- 
tion at  the  table  or  the  fireside.  Here  the  child  must  sit  as  a 
blank  or  cypher,  to  ruminate  on  the  past,  or  to  receive  half 
formed  and  passive  impressions  from  the  present. 

The  arrangements  of  the  infant  school,  also,  seem  designed 
for  the  same  puri)ose  —  to  repress  as  much  as  possible  the  in- 
fantile desire  for  amusement.  Not  that  this  was  their  original, 
nor  that  it  now  is  their  legitimate  intention.  Their  legitimate 
object  is,  or  should  be,  not  to  develope  the  intellect  by  over- 
working the  tender  brain,  but  to  promote  cheerfulness  and 
health  and  love  and  happiness  by  well  contrived  amusements, 
conducted  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air ;  and  by  unre- 
mitting efforts  to  elicit  and  direct  the  aflections.  Infant 
schools  should  repress  rather  than  encourage  the  hard  study 
of  books.  Lessons  at  this  age  should  be  drawn  chiefly  from 
objects  in  the  garden,  the  field,  and  the  grove ;  from  the 
flower,  the  plant,  the  tree,  the  brook,  the  bird,  the  beast,  the 
worm,  the  fly,  the  human  body ;  the  sun,  or  the  visible 
heavens.  These  lessons,  whether  given  by  the  parent,  as 
constituting  a  part  of  the  family  arrangements,  or  by  the  infant 
or  primary  school  teacher,  should,  it  is  true,  be  regarded  for 
the  time  being  as  study,  but  they  should  never  be  long;  and 
should  be  frequently  relieved  by  the  most  free  and  unrestrained 
pastimes  and  gambols  of  the  young  on  the  green  grass,  or  be- 
side the  rippling  stream,  uninfluenced  or  at  least  unrepressed 
by  those  who  are  set  over  them. 

The  public  or  common  school,  overlooking  as  it  does  any 
direct  attempts  to  make  provision  for  the  amusement  of  the 
pupils,  even  during  the  scanty  recess  that  is  aflbrded  them 
once  in  three  hours,  would  appear  to  a  stranger  on  this  planet, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  designed  as  much  as  possible  to  defeat 
every  intention  of  nature  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  the 
human  frame.  For  we  may  often  travel  many  hundred  miles 
and  not  see  so  much  as  an  inclosed  play  ground ;  and  never 
perhaps  any  direct  provision  for  particular  and  more  favorable 
amusements. 

I  might  speak  of  other  schools  and  places  of  resort  for  child- 
ren, and  proceed  to  show  how  all  our  arrangements  appear 
to  be  the  offspring  of  a  species  of  utilitarianism,  which  rejects 
every  sport  whose  value  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents.  I  might  even  refer  to  those  schools  of  our  country 
where  these  ultra  utilitarian  notions  are  carried  to  an  extent 
which  excludes  amusing  conversation  or  reading  even,  during 
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meal-time,  and  devotes  the  hours  which  were  formerly  spent 
in  recreation,  to  manual  labor  of  some  productive  kind  or 
other.  —  But  I  forbear.  Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate 
the  position  I  have  taken,  that  there  is  in  vogue  a  system  which 
bears  the  marks  of  having  been  contrived,  if  not  by  the  ene- 
mies of  our  race,  either  openly  or  covertly,  at  least  by  those 
whom  ignorance  renders  scarcely  less  at  war  with  the  general 
happiness. 

Now  I  would  not  deny  nor  attempt  to  deny  that  change  of 
occupation  of  body  or  mind  is  of  itself  an  amusement,  and  one 
too  of  great  value.  Undoubtedly  it  is  so.  To  some  children, 
studies  of  every  kind  are  an  amusement ;  and  there  are  few 
indeed  to  whom  none  are  so.  Labor,  with  many,  when  alter- 
nated with  study,  is  amusing.  And  yet,  after  all,  unless  such 
labors  are  performed  in  company,  where  light  and  cheerful 
conversation  is  sure  to  keep  the  mind  away  from  the  subjects 
about  which  it  has  just  been  engaged,  I  am  afraid  the  pur- 
poses for  which  amusements  were  designed,  are  very  far  from 
being  all  secured  by  them. 


EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FACTORIES. 

Unusual  effort  was  made  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts during  its  late  session,  in  behalf  of  education  and  instruc- 
tion. Something,  indeed,  had  been  done  at  one  or  two  pre- 
vious sessions,  —  enough,  along  with  the  influence  of  the  last 
Governor's  message,  to  give  an  impulse.  The  judicious  direc- 
tion of  the  school  fund  ;  the  expediency  of  establishing  by  law 
Teachers'  Seminaries ;  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  ;  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  the 
better  education  of  children  employed  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  other  important  measures,  have  employed  much 
of  the  time  of  the  Committee  on  Education.  Able  reports  on 
some  of  these  topics  have  been  elicited  ;  and  though  not  all 
has  as  yet  been  accomplished  which  could  have  been  desired, 
we  rejoice  that  even  a  little  has  been  done.  Something  is  ef- 
fected when  Legislatures  can  be  induced  to  look  at  subjects 
like  these  ;  and  especially  when  the  mass  of  the  people  know 
that  they  are  topics  which  their  Representatives  and  Senators 
have  not  deemed  unworthy  ofctheir  attention. 

In  a  late  number  of  this  work,  we  extracted  from  a  British 
Journal  an  article  on  the  demoralizing  influence  which  facto- 
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ries  have  on  females  and  female  character.  Now  nothing  u 
more  obvious  than  that  what  affects,  in  an  injurious  manneri 
the  mother,  must  operate  through  her,  at  least  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  her  children.  But  there  is  another  and  more  direct 
way  in  which  children  are  unfavorably  influenced  by  our  man- 
ufacturing establishments.  On  this  subject^  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Education  in  their  report  relative  to  the  Educa- 
tion of  Children  employed  in  Manufacturing  Establishments, 
remark  as  follows  : 

'  Human  labor,  which  no  perfection  of  machinery  can  wholly 
dispense  with,  of  every  variety  of  form,  must  iuevitably  be  dearer  in 
a  country  like  our  own,  abounding  in  cheap,  productive,  and  uncul- 
tivated lands,  than  in  those  countries  where  the  land  has  been  for 
centuries  appropriated,  and  which  are  now  full  to  overflowing  of 
people,  who  are  already  crowded  hard  upon  the  bare  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Labor  being  dearer  in  this  country  than  it  is  in  any 
other,  with  which  we  are  brought  in  competition  in  manufacturing, 
operates  as  a  constant  inducement  to  manufacturers  to  employ 
female  labor,  and  the  labor  of  children,  to  the  exclusion  of  men's 
labor ;  because  they  can  be  had  cheaper. 

'  The  families  usually  collected  in  our  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, are  either  those  that  have  been  unfortunate,  or  from  some 
cause,  unsuccessful  in  agriculture  or  other  employments,  and  are 
there  collected  in  despair  of  obtaining  more  than  a  comfortable  sup- 
port, or  a  bare  subsistence  ;  or  they  are  families  formed  around  the 
establishments,  on  the  strength  of  the  then  present  prospect  of  gain- 
ing a  certain  support,  by  those  young  people,  who  depend  solely 
upon  their  daily  wages,  and  have  nothing  to  expect  but  what  they 
can  obtain  from  day  to  day,  or  week  to  week.  Of  course,  when 
such  families,  numerous  and  indigent  as  they  generally  are,  begin 
to  increase,  and  when  their  wants  begin  to  press  upon  their  scanty 
means  of  comfort,  or  perhaps  even  of  necessary  subsistence,  there  is 
a  strong  interest  and  an  urgent  motive  to  seek  constant  employment 
for  their  children  ;  at  a  very  early  age,  if  the  wages  obtained,  can  aid 
them  even  but  little  in  bearing  the  burden  of  their  support. 

*  These  two  causes  or  principles  of  interest,  in  the  employer  on 
the  one  hand,  and  in  the  employ ^d^  on  the  other,  are  operating, 
siloiiily  perhaps,  but  steadily  and  powerfully,  to  deprive  young 
females  particularly,  and  young  children  of  both  sexes,  in  a  large 
and  increasing  class  in  the  community,  of  those  means  and  oppor- 
tunities of  mental  and  moral  development  and  cultivation,  which 
are  essential  to  their  becoming  the  intelligent  mothers  and  educa- 
tors of  the  next  generation,  and  good  citizens  of  the  republic' 

We  would  not  be  regarded  b^  alarmists;  but  it  seems  next 
to  impossible,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  —  for  we  believe 
them  to  be  such  — not  to  be  a  little  startled  at  the  following 
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statement  in  regard  to  the  probable  number  of  females  in  the 
United  States,  who  are  already  brought  under  these  deterio- 
rating influences. 

'  According  to  an  estimate  made  by  an  intelligent  friend  of  man- 
ufactories, and  a  zealous  and  able  advocate  of  the  policy  which  has 
brought  them  into  being  in  this  country,  there  were  employed  in 
1830,  in  the  various  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United 
States,  no  less  than  200,000  females.  If  the  number  has  increased 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  since  the  estimate  was  made,  as  it  has 
in  this  state,  it  must,  at  the  present  time  amount  to  more  than  half 
a  million !  —  a  population  equal  to  that  of  several  states  of  the 
Union.  These  are  females  alone,  and  most  of  them  of  young  and 
tender  years.  What  effect  is  this  change  in  the  condition  of  so 
large  and  important  a  part  of  the  population  of  the  country  to  have 
upon  the  character  and  happiness  of  the  coming  generation  V 

The  following  remarks  of  the  Committee,  also  deserve  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  parent,  as  well  as  of  every  friend 
of  his  country  or  of  his  race. 

'  It  may  be  argued  in  mitigation  of  the  dangers  we  have  described, 
that  it  is  for  the  interest  and  happiness  of  all  men,  to  provide  the 
means  of  education  for  their  families ;  and  therefore,  that  all  men 
—  ignorant  and  grovelling  men,  as  well  as  others  —  may  safely  be 
lefl  to  buy  their  own  education,  and  that  of  their  families,  as  they 
buy  the  other  necessary  comforts  or  luxuries  of  life.  But  we  fear 
this  principle  supposes  men  to  be  much  more  sharp-sighted  in  dis- 
covering their  own  true  interest  in  this  respect,  than  they  really  are. 
The  animal  wants  of  our  species  are  always  the  most  clamorous 
and  imperious  in  their  demands ;  and,  therefore,  are  always  first 
supplied.  And  if,  after  supplying  the  things  necessary  for  that  de- 
gree of  bodily  comfort,  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  for  them- 
selves and  those  dependent  upon  them,  a  penny  be  left,  the  igno- 
rant and  grovelling,  with  the  lassitude  which  their  unremitted 
employment  induces,  will  forget  to  look  forward  a  generation  or 
two,  for  an  object  to  expend  it  upon ;  but  will  lay  it  out  forthwith 
for  that  which  will  produce  a  quicker  return  of  excitement,  or  obliv- 
ion of  care  and  fatigue.  In  proportion  as  the  higher  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  of  our  nature  are  developed  by  education,  we 
enjoy  their  exercise,  and  look  for  the  chief  sources  of  our  happiness 
to  that  kind  of  enjoyment.  So  also,  in  proportion  as  the  lower  and 
animal  faculties  of  our  nature  are  developed  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
higher,  we  seek  our  happiness  in  their  exercise,  and  avoid  the  oc- 
casions of  calling  into  action  the  others. 

'It  is  a  principle  in  statistics,  confirmed  by  common  observation 
and  the  history  of  all  nations,  that  the  more  ignorant  and  degraded 
any  particular  class  are,  whatever  may  be  their  employment,  the 
faster  they  multiply,  if  the  means  of  subsistence  are  possibly  within 
their  reach.     And,  consequently,  being  themselves  degraded,  unless 
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• 
their  children  be  rescued  from  their  exclusive  influence,  and  edu- 
cated, the  more  daugerous  they  become  to  the  peace  of  the  State. 
For  ail  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  principle,  we  need  only  refer 
to  Ireland.  With  a  dense  population  upon  the  very  borders  of  star- 
vation, and  often  upon  the  slightest  unfavorable  contingency  pre- 
senting the  awful  spectacle  of  starving  to  death  by  thousands,  they 
have  yet  increased  as  fast,  or  faster  than  any  nation  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  if  this  be  true  generally, 
it  is  a  truth  which  has  peculiar  and  inestimable  importance  to  this 
country,  where,  by  our  laws  of  universal  suffrage,  the  government 
is  thrown,  at  short  periods,  into  the  hands  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people,  without  reference  to  their  intelligence  or  their  virtue.  It 
behoves  this  Legislature,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Com- 
mittee, to  look  to  it  right  early  and  carefully,  that  no  class  be 
allowed  to  remain  uneducated.  For  if  a  small  part  only  of  one  gen- 
eration, however  employed,  be  suffered  to  become  men  in  physical 
strength  only,  without  something  like  a  corresponding  development 
of  their  heads  and  hearts,  their  intellects  and  affections,  there  is  a 
disease — a  canker  in  the  body  politic,  — which  will  corrode  and 
spread  itself  in  every  direction,  to  the  final  destruction  of  the 
system.' 

The  Committee  accompanied  the  report  from  which  we  have 
quoted  so  largely,  with  a  bill  which  imposes  a  penalty  of  fifty 
dollars,  on  the  owners,  and,  we  believe,  on  the  superintendents 
of  every  incorporated  manufacturing  establishment  who  shall 
employ  a  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  has  not  attended 
some  public  or  private  day-school,  for  at  least  three  months  of 
the  twelve  months  next  preceding ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn 
thut  the  bill  passed  with  little  if  any  opposition. 

Whether  this  act,  amid  the  cupidity  which  influences  so 
strongly  the  hearts  of  too  many  of  our  enterprising  citizens, 
will  have  much  effect,  remains  to  be  determined  ;  if  not,  we 
hope  a  more  effectual  penalty  will  hereafter  be  enforced. 

But  we  will  close  with  one  more  paragraph.  If  nothing 
else  which  we  have  said  should  arrest  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  we  hope  for  our  country's  sake,  for  liberty's  sake, 
for  virtue's  sake,  even, — that  this  appalling  statement  will  sink 
deep.  It  is  what  we  did  not  expect,  in  New  England,  and 
above  all  in  the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

'  In  four  large  manufacturing  towns,  not,  however,  including  the 
largest,  from  which  we  have  no  information  upon  that  topic,  con- 
taining, by  the  last  census,  a  population  of  a  little  less  than  twenty 
thousand,  there  appears  to  he  cif^htini  hundred  and  ninctyfire  chil- 
dren between  the  .iges  of  four  and  sixteen,  who  do  not  attend  the 
common  schools  any  portion  of  the  year.  And  from  this  number 
there  is  but  a  very  slight  deduction  to  be  made  for  those  who  attend 
private  schools.     If  full  and  accurate  answers  were  given  by  all  the 
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towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  question  designed  to  obtain  this 
iuformation,  it  is  believed  there  would  be  developed  a  state  of  facts, 
which  would  at  once  arrest  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  not 
only  justify,  but  loudly  demand  legislative  action  upon  the  subject. 
And  this  state  of  facts  as  appears  by  the  returns,  is  peculiar  in  de- 
gree and  almost  in  kind  to  the  manufacturing  towns.' 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SELF-EDUCATION. 

(From  the  Scientific  Tracts.) 

Almost  every  one  who  pretends  to  have  studied  the  char- 
acter of  our  common-school  and  other  general,  perhaps  uni- 
versal, republican  routine  in  the  literary  and  public  part  of 
the  education  of  youth,  must  acknowledge  an  almost  equally 
universal  and  equally  unrepublican,  (as  well  as  unphilosoph- 
ical  and  unpractical,)  comparative  neglect  of  that  kind  and 
degree  of  moral  discipline  which  ought  always  to  go  both 
before  it  and  near  it,  as  closely  and  constantly  followed  up  by 
it  as  the  substance  in  the  sunshine,  is  by  the  shadow.  The 
literary  ought  to  be  subservient  to  the  moral,  in  such  a  sense. 
It  ought  to  be  acquired,  and  used,  as  a  moral  means,  among 
others. 

Our  systems  too  generally  more  than  reverse  this  order. 
They  scarcely  admit  the  moral  to  the  place  of  the  shadow. 
They  do  not  allow  it  to  be  the  servant,  much  less  a  co-partner 
of  the  concern.  They  do  not  recognise  it  at  all.  They  leave 
it  to  shift  for  itself;  and  it  does  so.  It  is  no  merit  of  this  part 
of  education,  therefore,  if  it  still  lives,  and  flourishes.  It  is  the 
merit  of  some  othery  or  of  the  self-preserving  instinct,  —  the 
instinct  of  self-education,  operating  in  this  neglected  field, — 
the  instinct  of  making  the  most  and  the  best  of  itself. 
'  With  all  our  excellent  moral  institutions,  the  morality  of  this 
country  has  a  great  deal  to  do  for  itself.  It  would  not  need 
so  many  of  tliejn  as  it  does,  if  literary  education  were  directed 
more  to  its  benefit  than  it  is.  It  would  not  need  them  later 
so  much,  if  it  had  them  earlier.  It  would  not  require  cure, 
much  less  punishment,  if  it  had  prevention.  All  society,  all 
civilization,  would  feel,  as  much  as  the  man  himself,  the  diflfer- 
ence.  Society  is  made  up  of  men,  and  civilization  is  the 
result  of  their  common  character.  We  should  have  more  and 
better  morality  in  that  society,  and  in  that  civilization,  of 
course,  as  well  as  in  that  n)an.  We  should  have  not  only 
him,  with  his  influence,  but  all  other  individuals,  with  theirs. 
It  would  be  no  such  distinction  as  it  is  now,  and  always  has 
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been,  from  the  days  of  Aristides  '  the  Just/  (as  well  as  before 
his  days,)  to  point  out  a  nrember  of  society  as  a  moral  man,  or 
a  good  man,  or  as  a  man  of  feeling  and  virtue  in  proportion  to 
his  mind  ;  but  the  distinction  would  be  the  reverse. 

It  is  the  fault  of  education,  we  say,  and  of  all  the  several 
parts  and  processes  of  education,  each  in  its  way  and  degree, 
that  it  is  not  so  now.  Every  mind  is  made  capable  of  being, 
in  this  respect,  what  some  minds  are }  every  character  the  same. 

It  is  the  fault  of  education,  humanly  speaking — that  is, 
it  is  the  effect  of  the  want  of  it,  —  that  society  is  not  made 
up  of  moral  men.  Every  man  ought  to  be  an  Aristides.  His 
Maker  intended  and  required  him  to  be  so.  All  society,  we 
repeat  it,  all  civilization,  (more  or  less,)  of  which  he  is  one  vital 
part,  though  a  small  one, —  as  well  as  the  whole  of  his  own 
nature,  of  which  his  morale  is  such  a  part, —  feels  the  wound 
when  he  fails  to  be  so. 

So  of  the  physical  department.  Few  will  deny  that  this 
also  is  most  grossly  neglected,  or  otherwise  abused.  We  do 
not  refer  only  to  the  physical  abuses  of  society  at  large,  such 
as  the  outrages  incident  in  some  countries  to  the  factory  sys- 
tem, for  instance,  or  the  general  condition,  indeed,  ot  all  the 
lower  classes,  as  they  are  called.  We  refer  to  all  classes,  and 
all  countries,  though  especially  to  our  own. 

We  refer  still  more  particularly,  —  as  a  better  illustration  of 
our  meaning,  — to  the  neglect  of  physical  education,  or  even 
physical  preservation,  in  our  general  American  system  of  lit- 
erary as  well  as  other  education.  In  the  schools  it  is  most 
observable,  in  every  grade  of  them,  and  in  all  literary  institu- 
tions, with  very  few  exceptions,  more  or  less.  The  body  is 
neglected,  if  not  positively  abused,  and  that  to  an  extent  in- 
curable, and  essentially  fatal,  sooner  or  later, — at  least  preju- 
dicial, —  to  the  mind,  and  to  the  morality,  as  well  as  to  itself. 
That  is  the  period  when  it  is  most  tender  and  sensitive.  An 
injury  then  received  is  never  wiped  out ;  and  it  spreads  through 
the  texture  of  the  whole  constitution,  as  ink  spreads  upon 
porous  paper.  To  a  vast  extent,  —  almost  incredible,  if  stated 
as  facts  prove  it  to  be.  —  deformity  and  disease,  in  their  recog- 
nised shapes,  directly  ensue.  To  a  still  greater  extent, —  un- 
recognised —  unrecorded,  of  course,  — ensue  debility,  degen- 
eracy of  every  sort,  liability  to  evils  not  yet  developed,  —  the 
condition  of  constitution,  of  mind  and  body  both,  which 
exposes,  induces,  aggravates,  if  it  does  not  create.  The  effect 
of  this  again,  on  mind  and  morality,  as  well  as  upon  mere 
health,  and  strength,  and  life,  —  the  effect  on  society  and  on 
civilization,  —  is  incalculable  —  awful  to  be  thought  of. 

Here  too,  as  before,  we  see  what  we  ought  to  be.     We 
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have  just  instances  enough  among  us  of  a  right  physical  edu- 
cation,—  physical  self-education, — just  exceptions  enough  to 
the  general  waste  or  wreck  of  constitutions,  more  or  less,  — 
to  be  able  to  comprehend  what  we  lose.  We  see  here  and 
there  a  sound  body,  and  a  strong  one,  —  apparently  so,  or 
very  much  so,  at  least,  —  a  comparatively  perfect  physical 
condition. 

In  savage  communities,  there  are  more  of  such  cases.  The 
Indians,  for  example,  of  this  country,  are  more  perfect,  physi- 
cally, than  we  are.  We  will  not  here  say  why  they  are; 
enough  that  such  is  the  fact, — enough  that  they  are  physically 
better  educated.  They  educate  their  bodies  better,  as  we 
have  remarked  once  before. 

We  see  similar  instances,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  case  of 
blind  men  among  ourselves.  They  generally  cultivate  the 
senses  which  they  have,  much  more  than  other  men.  They 
are  compelled  to  do  so,  and  feel  the  benefit  of  that  compul- 
sion. But  why  should  not  others,  as  well  as  blind  men,  or  as 
well  as  savages,  cultivate  all  the  senses  to  the  extent  they  do  ? 
Why  not  cultivate  the  whole  body,  and  its  faculties,  as  well? 
Why  wait  to  be  compelled  ?  Why  lose  the  use  of  such  or  any 
advantages,  through  mere  neglect  ?  Why  not  make  the  most 
and  the  best  of  the  whole  man,  as  well  as  of  any  part  of  him  ? 
Why  not  of  these  parts,  as  well  as  of  any  others  ? 

Why  not,  in  a  word,  in  this  department,  as  in  others,  pur- 
sue the  philosophy  of  self-education.  —  of  making  the  best, 
and  the  most,  of  ourselves?  Then,  as  in  the  other  case,  we 
should  all  be  what  a  few  of  us  are.  We  should  be  altogether 
what  those  few,  rather,  are  in  some  small  degree.  A  new  and 
vast  infusion  of  sound  mind,  —  such  as  only  a  sound  body  can 
nourish,  —  would  be  poured  into  the  whole  civilization  and 
Christianity  of  the  age  and  of  all  ages.  Invalids,  imbeciles, 
infidels,  would,  in  a  good  degree,  disappear,  all  on  the  same 
principle.  The  cultivation  of  body,  of  mind,  of  morality,  the 
cultivation  of  the  physical,  mental,  spiritual  faculties,  severally, 
would  thin  their  ranks.  To  a  very  great  extent,  they  are  all 
of  them  the  result  and  the  proof  of  a  want  of  right  self-educa- 
tion, or  education  of  any  kind.  They  are  significant  of  a  dis- 
eased body  politic.  The  reform  which  shall  heal  them  must  be 
a  reform,  and  a  radical  one,  of  the  whole  of  that  body.  It 
must  be  the  philosophy  of  self-education,  applied  to  each  mem- 
ber of  it,  and  to  the  whole. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

The  first  class  books  for  schools,  should  be  confined  chiefly 
to  descriptions  of  the  appearances  and  qualities  of  such  objects 
as  may  be  exhibited  to  the  senses  of  children,  and  instantly 
associated  with  the  vocables  of  which  their  lessons  consist. 

Descriptions  of  the  forms  and  habits  of  animalsy  such  as  the 
dog,  the  cow,  the  ass,  the  mole,  the  elephant,  the  rein-deer, 
the  cameleopard,  &c.,  —  of  vegetables,  the  parts  of  which  they 
consist,  the  places  where  they  grow,  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  produced  and  cultivated,  their  fruits  and  flowers,  and  num- 
berless varieties,  —  of  minerals,  their  various  qualities,  colors, 
and  appearances,  the  places  whence  they  are  procured,  the 
processes  through  which  they  pass,  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  subservient  in  human  life  —  might  form  one  department  of 
an  initiatory  class-book. 

Descriptions  of  the  more  obvious  phenomena  of  nature,  such 
as  the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavens,  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  movements  and  aspects 
of  the  clouds,  the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning,  winds, 
rain,  hail,  snow ;  the  most  striking  objects  which  appear  in 
towns,  villages,  and  throughout  the  fields ;  on  hills,  moun- 
tains, valleys,  rivers,  and  sea-coasts,  might  form  another  de- 
partment of  a  school-book  ;  care  being  taken  that  the  descrip- 
tions be  sufficiently  simple  and  vivid,  and  that  long  and  hard 
words  be  as  much  as- possible  avoided. 

Descriptions  of  some  of  the  innocent  games  and  amusements 
of  the  young,  accompanied  with  delineations  of  some  of  them, 
might  likewise  be  introduced.  As  a  supplement  or  compan- 
ion to  a  book  of  this  kind,  descriptions  might  be  given  of  the 
particular  objects  connected  with  the  locality  in  which  the 
school  is  situated.  In  the  first  place,  the  school  itself,  with 
the  various  objects  it  contains  ;  the  trees,  flowers,  and  shrub- 
bery which  surround  it ;  the  roads,  streets,  lanes  and  walks, 
connected  with  the  town  or  village ;  and  the  most  remarkable 
public  buildings  it  contains,  might  be  particularly  described^ 
and  the  descriptions  accompanied  with  a  plan  or  map  of  the 
place  and  its  vicinity,  and  views  of  the  most  interesting  objects, 
rural  and  architectural  which  are  connected  with  it.  Such 
descriptions  would  always  be  read  with  interest  by  the  young, 
and  would  excite  them  to  habits  of  observation  and  reflection^ 
besides  affording  them  materials  for  conversation  in  their  social 
walks  and  intercourses. 

Children  are  always  extremely  fond  of  having  their  ideas  of 
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sensible  objects  enlarged,  and  view  with  a  great  degree  of  in- 
terest and  pleasure,  the  representations  of  them  in  well  exe- 
cuted engravings.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  when  I  attended 
school,  it  would  have  been  considered  as  a  crime  to  have 
looked  into  a  book  which  contained  engravings.  I  recollect 
of  a  boy  having  brought  to  school  a  copy  of '  The  Three  Hun- 
dred Animals,'  but  it  was  carefully  concealed  from  the  teacher, 
and  from  most  of  the  scholars,  through  fear  of  punishment.  We 
were  so  anxious,  however,  to  see  the  novel  figures  it  contained 
—  the  magnified  picture  of  the  louse,  and  the  flea,  the  bee- 
hive, the  peacock,  the  elephant  and  the  whale, — that  we  gave 
pins,  marbles,  cherry-stones,  gooseberries,  and  even  sometimes 
a  whole  halfpenny,  to  the  proprietor,  for  half  an  hour's  perusal 
of  it. — Dr  Dick. 


FLIGHT  OF  THE  EAGLE  AND  HER  YOUNG. 

(Klrom  Klrby*t  Bridfewuer  Tremttoe.) 

In  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  we  have  a  very  animated  and 
beautiful  allusion  to  the  eagle,  and  her  method  of  exciting  her 
eaglets  to  attempt  their  first  flight,  in  that  sublime  and  highly 
mystic  composition  called  Moses'  Song ;  in  which  Jehovah's 
care  of  his  people,  and  methods  of  instructing  them  how  to 
aim  at  and  attain  heavenly  objects,  are  compared  to  her  pro- 
ceedings upon  that  occasion.  ''  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her 
nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings, 
taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings ;  so  the  Lord  alone 
did  lead  him.'  (Deut.  xxxii.  1 1 ,  12.^  The  Hebrew  lawgiver 
is  speaking  of  their  leaving  their  eyrie.  Sir  H.  Davy  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  proceedings  of  an  eagle,  after 
they  had  left  it.     He  thus  describes  them  :  — 

'  I  once  saw  a  very  interesting  sight,  above  one  of  the  crags 
of  Ben  Nevis,  as  I  was  going  on  the  20th  of  August,  in  the 
pursuit  of  black  game.  Two  parent  eagles  were  teaching  their 
offspring,  —  two  young  birds,  —  the  manoeuvres  of  flight. 
They  began,  by  rising  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  the  eye 
of  the  sun  ;  it  was  about  mid-day,  and  bright  for  this  climate. 
They  at  first  made  small  circles,  and  the  young  birds  imitated 
them  ;  they  paused  on  their  wings,  waiting  till  they  had  made 
their  first  flight,  and  then  took  a  second  and  larger  gyration, 
always  rising  towards  the  sun,  and  enlarging  their  circle  of 
flight,  so  as  to  make  a  gradually-extending  spiral.     The  young 
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ones  still  slowly  followed,  apparently  flying  better  as  they 
mounted ;  and  they  continued  this  sublime  kind  of  exercise, 
always  rising,  till  they  become  mere  points  in  the  air,  and  the 
young  ones  were  lost,  and  afterwards  their  parents  to  our 
aching  sight.' 

What  an  instructive  lesson  to  Christian  parents  does  this 
history  read !  How  powerfully  does  it  excite  them  to  teach 
their  children  betimes  to  look  towards  heaven,  and  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  and  to  elevate  their  thoughts  thither,  more  and 
more,  on  the  wings  of  faith  and  love  ;  themselves  all  the  while 
going  before  them,  and  encouraging  them  by  their  own  ex- 
ample ! 


REMEDY  FOR  AIANIA-A-POTU. 


We  have  recently  perused,  in  the  ^  East  Tennessean/  an  in- 
teresting article  on  mania-a-potu,  or  mania  from  intemperance, 
said  to  be  written  by  Dr  Draper.     After  treating  of  the  appro- 
,priate  remedies,  strictly  so  called,  he  makes  the  following  re- 
marks on  prevention, 

*Ab  a  powerful  means  of  preventing  intemperance,  I  may  mention 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  people. 
*'  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it/'  This  was  the  wise  saying  of  Solomon,  and 
as  a  general  principle  it  is  undoubtedly  correct.  By  an  early  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  the  individual  are 
brought  into  active  operation,  we  may  be  able  to  secure  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body — the  best  state,  certainly,  for  the  practice 
and  preservation  of  moral  principles. 

'  The  powers  of  man  may,  for  convenience,  be  divided  into  three 
classes  —  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  animal. 

*  When  the  animal  propensities  arc  permitted  to  go  unchecked,  the 
worst  features  and  passions  of  human  nature  will  be  developed. 
That  plan,  therefore,  of  education,  which  is  best  adapted  to  the 
security  and  increase  of  the  happiness  of  society,  is  that  which  has 
for  its  object  the  perfect  ascendency  of  the  moral  faculties.  The 
animal  instincts  are  sufficiently  active  for  the  pleasures  and  safety 
of  the  individual,  without  the  assistance  of  any  incitements;  but  the 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  require  constant  attention  and  exer- 
cise, to  give  them  that  decided  superiority,  by  which  the  animal  is 
made  subject  to  the  moral.  The  moral  power  is  more  important 
than  the  others ;  but  the  intellectual  aids  the  former,  in  distinguishing 
right  from  wrong,  and  expands  the  affections  by  the  knowledge 
which  is  obtained  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  adds  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  individual  in  contemplating  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
the  universe.' 
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PRACTICAL    LESSONS. 

SPBLLIRQ    AMD    OEOORAPnY. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  with  an  account,  in  the  British 
Educational  Magazine,  of  the  Lancasterian  Model  Schools, 
established  by  the  British  Foreign  and  School  Society  ;  espe- 
cially the  establishment  at  the  Borough  Road,  England.  This 
establishment  appears  to  be  in  two  great  divisions;  one  con- 
taining about  500  boys,  and  the  other  300  girls  ;  and  since  its 
nrst  establishment  has  given  education,  as  the  writer  expresses 
it,  —  he  should  have  said  instruction  only  —  to  18,350  boys, 
and  9,720  girls.  One  prominent  object  of  these  model  schools, 
is  to  supply  teachers. 

A  visitor  to  the  Borough  Road  schools  thus  describes  one 
of  their  exercises  in  spelling.  It  was  by  a  class  who  are  con- 
fined to  words  of  four  syllables  and  their  derivation.  We  do 
not  present  it  as  a  model  for  American  Teachers  or  schools  ; 
but  as  a  set  of  facts  merely,  of  which  every  one  will  make  his 
own  application. 

lafPORTATioN.  What  is  importation  ?  To  bring  goods  from  one 
country  to  another.  What  does  im  raeao  ?  In.  What  else  is  the 
word  derived  from  ?  Porto,  to  carry.  Some  other  word  derived 
from  porto  ?  Porter.  Some  other  word  ?  Portable.  Some  other 
word  ?  Export.  What  is  meant  by  ex  ?  To  go  out  of.  Where  is 
it  used  ?  In  the  Bible  —  Exodus.  What  does  transport  mean  ? 
To  go  beyond. 

Manufacture.  What  is  manufacture  derived  from  ?  Manis, 
the  hand  ;  factus,  made.  What  does  it  mean  ?  Things  made  by 
the  hand.  Tell  me  something  manufactured.  Linen,  from  flax ; 
earthen  ware.  Tell  me  some  country  in  which  flax  used  to  grow. 
Egypt.  Does  it  grow  now  in  England?  Yes.  What  is  flax?  A 
tall  plant.  How  is  it  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  making  linen  ? 
First  by  soaking,  then  by  separating  the  fibres  by  beating.  What 
county  in  England  is  famous  for  linen  manufacture  ?  Lancashire. 
Tell  me  something  else  manufactured.  [The  children  here  de- 
scribe the  process  of  pin  making.]  Are  pins  always  made  by  the 
hand?  No,  by  machinery.  What  is  the  place  called  where  ma- 
chinery makes  things  ?  A  factory.  Why  is  it  not  manufactory  ? 
Because  manis,  the  hand,  is  left  out. 

By  the  Monitor:  spell  Dromkdary.  What  is  a  dromedary? 
The  largest  animal  of  the  camel  kind.  What  sort  of  an  animal  is 
it  T  A  Targe  one,  bigger  than  a  cow,  with  two  bumps  on  its  back. 
Which  is  the  largest  of  the  bumps  ?  The  one  behind.  What  is 
the  difference  between  a  camel  and  a  dromedary  ?  One  has  one 
bump,  and  the  other  two.  What  country  do  they  live  in  ?  ^rabia. 
What  are  they  used  for  ?     To  carry  things  across  the  desert.     Why 
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do  they  use  the  camel  1  Because  it  can  go  seren  or  eight  dajs 
without  water.  Why  else?  Because  their  feet  are  Jike  sponge, 
and  they  do  not  feel  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

By  the  Monitor  :  Pelican.  A  large  bird.  Tell  me  of  some  bird 
it  ?ery  much  resembles  ?  The  swan.  Tell  me  in  what  point  it  is 
like  a  swan.  In  shape  and  color.  Tell  me  something  it  is  remark- 
able for.  •  Its  long  bill  and  pouch.  How  long  is  its  bill  ?  Aboat 
fourteen  inches.  What  is  a  pouch?  A  kind  of  bag.  What  is  the 
use  of  the  pouch  ?  They  press  it  against  their  breast.  What  do  tbej 
live  upon  ?  Fish.  How  do  they  catch  the  (ish  ?  They  dart  upon 
them.  Tell  me  some  opinion  the  ancients  had  of  this  bird.  Tbej 
thought  it  fed  its  young  with  its  blood.     Is  it  true  ?     No. 

The  following  is  an  exercise  in  Geography.  The  study  of 
this  branch  in  these  schools,  is  combined  with  Modern,  Ancient, 
and  Sacred  Geography  ;  and  is  taught  in  connection  with  His- 
tory, Chronology,  and  Map-drawing.  It  should  also  be 
remarked  that  no  books  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils, 
nor  are  they  required  to  learn  any  tasks. 

Monitor  reads  from  page  233 :  *  Thus  fell  the  Roman  Empire  io 
the  West.  The  Eastern  empire  subsisted  about  a  thousand  years 
longer,  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mohammed  II.,  A.  D. 
1453.'  This  was  twice  read  distinctly.  The  Monitor. — What 
Empire  fell  ?  Boy. — The  Roman  Empire  in  the  West.  Who  de- 
stroyed it  ?  The  Heruli.  About  what  year  ?  476.  Who  headed 
the  Heruli?  Odoaci.  What  title  did  he  take?  King  of  Italy. 
Draw  the  outlines  of  Italy.  Boy  commences  drawing  the  outlines 
of  Italy.  Monitor  proceeds  :  How  much  longer  did  the  Eastern 
empire  subsist ?  1000  years.  What  was  its  capital?  Constanti- 
nople. Who  took  it?  Mohammed  II.  When?  In  1453.  [The 
boy  had  finished  drawing  on  the  slate  the  outlines  of  Italy.] 

Monitor  to  a  boy. — Put  a  question.  Boy. — How  did  Constanti- 
nople take  its  name  ?  Another  boy. — From  Constantine,  Emperor 
of  Rome.  Monitor  to  another  boy. — Put  a  question.  Boy. — What 
is  meant  by  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  ?  Italy  and  the  West- 
ern provinces.  Monitor  to  another  boy. — Put  a  question.  Boy. — 
How  did  the  country  obtain  the  name  of  Italy  ?  Monitor. — From 
Italus,  the  king  of  the  Seculi.  Who  were  the  Seculi  ?  A  people 
of  ancient  Italy.  Another  boy. — How  long  had  the  Roman  Empire 
lasted?  Monitor. — 1229  years.  We  then  put  the  following  ques- 
tions :  Who  were  the  Heruli  ?  One  of  the  Gothic  nations.  Who 
was  the  last  Emperor  of  the  Western  Empire  ?     Augustus. 

Was  Rome  always  governed  by  kings  ?  No.  What  by,  beside  1 
Sometimes  by  Consuls,  sometimes  by  Emperors.  Who  were  the 
two  first  Consuls?  Brutus  and  Collatinus.  What  was  his  name 
besides  Brutus  ?  Lucius  Junius.  Wus  there  any  other  Brutus? 
Yes  ;  Marcus  Brutus.  Was  he  remarkable  for  anything  ?  Yea  ; 
for   killing   Julius   Csesar.     Was   this   right  or  wrong  I     Wrong. 
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Why  ?  Because  thou  shah  do  no  murder.  Where  did  Brutus  diet 
He  slew  himself  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Was  Philippi  in  Italy  ? 
No ;  in  Macedonia.  Make  a  point  on  the  map  where  Rome  is  sit- 
uate. [Point  made.]  What  river  now  runs  through  Rome  ?  The 
Tiber.  Draw  some  other  rivers  on  the  map.  [The  Arno,  the  Po, 
and  the  Adige  drawn.]  Which  of  these  rivers  has  the  greatest 
number  of  towns  on  it  ?  The  Po.  What  are  the  principal  moun- 
tains in  Italy  ?  The  Appenines  ;  the  Alps  on  the  northern  extrem- 
ity.    Draw  them.    '  [These  were  shown  by  jagged  lines.]' 

You  mentioned  the  Empire  of  the  West,  can  you  tell  me  who 
founded  the  Empire  of  the  East.  Valens.  Where  was  this  ? 
Principally  in  Asia.  How  long  did  it  last?  About  1100  years. 
Had  this  empire  any  other  name  ?  Yes,  the  Greek  or  Lower  Em- 
pire. Do  you  recollect  who  invaded  the  Asiatic  provinces  ?  The 
Saracens  and  the  Turks.  Who  were  the  Saracens?  They  were 
called  Saracens,  from  Sacrac,  a  term  that  signifies  to  plunder  or  rob. 
Who  was  it  overturned  the  dominions  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens  in 
Asia  ?  Genghis  Khan.  Who  was  he  ?  Chief  of  the  Mogul  Tar- 
tars. Were  his  conquests  extensive  ?  He  overran  Russia,  Tartary, 
part  of  China,  and  Hindostan.  Whence  do  we  get  the  names  Mo- 
gul and  Tartar  ?  From  Mogul  and  Tartar,  the  two  sous  of  Alanza 
Khan.  Who  were  the  Turks?  They  are  supposed  to  be  descend- 
ents  of  Turk,  a  predecessor  of  Alanza  Khan. 


MISCELLANY. 


Bahama  Society  for  the  Diffusiok  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

A  society  under  this  title  was  established  at  Nassau,  in  the  Bahama 
Islands,  in  April,  1885,  which  already  numbers  among  its  members  the 
governor,  the  chief  justice,  and  fiflyfive  resident  members,  together  with 
several  honorary  members. 

The  objects  of  this  society,  are  — 

1.  The  collection  of  all  such  facts  and  knowledge  as  may  be  useful  to 
the  inhabitants  of  these  Islands  —  to  be  derived  from  the  opinions  and 
information  of  all  persons  having  experience  in  agriculture,  commerce, 
8lc.,  &C.,  in  the  colony,  as  well  as  from  others  who  may  be  willing  to 
afford  it ;  together  with  such  selections  from  scientific  and  other  publi- 
cations as  may  be  applicable  to  the  Bahamas. 

3.  The  diffusion  of  all  such  information,  by  means  of  weekly,  month- 
ly, and  other  periodical  publications,  to  be  distributed  gratuitously  to  the 
members,  and  to  be  sold  as  cheaply  as  possible  to  non-subscribers. 
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S.  To  obtain  from  the  various  institutions  of  the  same  nature  in  otlNf 
countries  their  publications  ;  by  which  it  is  hoped  a  most  useful,  enter- 
taining, and  instructive  library  may  be  formed. 

4.  The  collection  of  descriptions,  and  more  especially  of  models  tad 
drawings  of  apparatus,  machinery  and  utensils  for  agricultural  and  other 
purposes,  which  may  be  thought  applicable  to  this  colony,  or  useful  or 
instructive  to  its  inhabitants. 

5.  The  prosecution  of  experiments,  which,  if  successful,  would  bene- 
fit the  colony. 

6.  The  importation  of  seeds  and  plants  likely  to  thrive  and  be  profiti* 
ble.  To  encourage  the  exportation  of  the  productions  and  mannfiie- 
tures  of  the  Bahamas,  with  the  hope  of  increasing  the  trade,  and  devel- 
oping more  fully  the  resources  of  the  colony  ;  also,  to  establish  a  bene- 
ficial interchange  of  plants,  seeds,  &c. 

7.  The  distribution  of  medals  or  prizes  (should  the  fiinds  admit  of  it) 
for  inventions,  discoveries,  or  information  of  general  utility  to  the  col- 
ony. 

8.  To  establish,  for  general  benefit,  lectures  on  different  subjects,  com- 
bining instruction  with  amusement. 

9.  To  obtain,  if  possible,  a  piece  of  ground  for  experiments,  and  for 
propagating,  for  future  distribution,  such  plants,  8lc.,  as  may  be  obtained. 
To  establish  also  a  small  museum,  for  the  collection  and  arrangement  of 
specimens  of  natural  history.  Sec,  occurring  in  the  Bahamas,  for  the  use 
and  information  of  such  as  might  desire  to  be  more  particularly  acquain- 
ted with  them. 

Each  resident  member  subscribes  &ve  dollars  annually,  but  should  any 
one  be  absent  more  than  twelve  months  from  the  colony,  he  is  not 
required  to  pay  his  subscription  during  his  absence.  Strangers  who  may 
be  at  Nassau  are  to  have  tickets  for  the  lectures  sent  them  ;  and  mem- 
bers' tickets  are  transferable  to  ladies,  and  to  youths  under  fourteen. 
The  society  have  already  commenced  publishing  a  journal ;  the  fint 
number  of  which  contains  an  account  of  the  Cingalese  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing the  cocoa-nut,  with  a  notice  of  its  various  uses. 

ScnOOL    FOR    THE    INDIGENT    BlIND,    SuRRT,   EnOLAVD. 

The  following  interesting  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Pres. Humphreys, 
of  Arnherst  College.  The  great  defect  of  nearly  all  our  Institutions  for 
the  Blind,  is,  that  provision  is  not  made  for  their  continued  employment 
at  the  Institution  where  they  are  educated.  On  that  subject  we  have  a 
valuable  communication  on  band,  which  we  hope  to  present  in  our  next 
number. 

*  This  Institution  at  Surry,  was  founded  no  less  than  thirtyseven  years 
ago,  hut  was  not  regularly  incorporated,  till  1826.  The  number  of  in- 
mates when  I  was  there,  was  about  a  hundred  ;  and  few  more  females 
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than  males.  It  is  found,  that  pupils  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
eighteen  have  derived  the  gi'eatest  benefit  from  the  instruction  received 
at  this  school.  The  females  manufacture  fine  and  coarse  thread  aD<) 
twine^  clothes-lmes,  made  on  a  simple  but  ingenious  machine,  adapted 
to  their  use.  They  are  also  employed  in  knitting  and  making  coarse 
household  linen,  &c.  The  males  make  shoes,  hampers,  wicker  baskets, 
mats,  coarse  and  fine,  and  rugs  for  hearths  and  carriages. 

<  The  sale  of  articles  during  the  last  year,  amounted  to  1973  pounds, 
(between  nine  and  ten  thousand  dollars,)  or  more  than  ninety  dollars, 
upon  the  average,  for  each  pupil.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  taught  music 
to  qualify  them  for  organists,  wherever  their  services  may  be  wanted, 
when  they  leave  the  school ;  and  they  are  also  instructed  in  reading  and 
writing. 

'  A  chaplain  is  annually  elected  in  the  month  of  February,  and  it  is 
made  his  duty  to  preach  once  every  Sabbath,  and  to  attend  twice  a  week, 
at  least,  to  give  religious  and  moral  instruction  to  the  pupils. 

'  Some  of  them  have  fine  voices  and  sing  sweetly  at  their  work  tables. 
A  few  practise  on  the  piano,  and  learn  to  play  well ;  and  it  was  truly 
delightful,  in  going  from  room  to  room,  to  find  them  all  so  busy,  so  com- 
fortable, and  so  cheerful.  So  many  of  them  are  located  together  in  each 
room,  and  such  are  the  kinds  of  labor  about  which  they  are  employed, 
that  they  can  keep  up  conversation  with  very  little  interruption  to  their 
work ;  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  it,  as  doubtless  they  do,  more  than 
those  who  can  see.' 

SuPERIliTENOENT   OF   CoMMOlT    SCHOOLS  IN   MxCHfOAH. 

In  a  communication  on  the  Importance  of  State  Superintendents  of 
Common  Schools,  inserted  in  another  part  of  this  zlumber,  it  was  men- 
tioned that  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer  was  in  contemplation  by 
the  Legislature  of  this  State.  But  we  regret  to  learn  that  the  friends  of 
the  measure  will  be  compelled  to  wait  another  year  —  for  notwith- 
standing the  obvious  importance  of  such  an  officer,  there  are  not  want- 
ing men  —  and  men  of  influence,  too  —  who  are  violently  opposed  to  it. 

It  may  be  of  some  importance,  both  to  the  friends  and  enemies  of  such 
a  measure,  to  know  that  the  new  State  of  Michigan,  is  before  the  old 
State  of  Massachusetts  in  this  important  particular.  The  subject  of  ap- 
pointing a '  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,*  has  been  for  some  time 
agitated ;  and  its  importance  has  been  strongly  urged  by  the  present 
Governor.  From  a  source  which  we  think  entitled  to  credit,  we  have 
just  been  informed,  that  Oliver  S.  Leavitt,  Esq.  is  about  to  be  appointed 
to  that  responsible  office,  and  that  he  will  probably  accept  the  appoint- 
ment. Mr  Leavitt  has  for  some  time  been  distinguished  for  his  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  education. 

SO* 
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New  Hampton  Institute. 

The  New  Hampton  Baptist  Institute,  is  located  at  New  Hampton,  N« 
H.  and  consists  of  two  departments  —  a  male  and  female  —  and  has  had 
during  the  last  year  367  students  ;  under  the  care  of  nine  instructors* 
During  the  Fall  Term  the  qualifications  of  instructors  for  common 
schools  is  made  an  object  of  special  attention.  But  what  gives  peculiar 
interest  to  this  institution  is,  the  number  and  character  of  its  societies. 
According  to  the  New  Hampshire  Baptist  Register,  there  are  no  less 
than  five  of  these  connected  with  the  male  department,  viz.  the  Har. 
roonic,  the  Berean,  the  Missionary,  the  Social  Fraternity,  and  the 
Literary  Adelphi.  The  Harmonic  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Music  r 
the  Berean  is  composed  of  pious  students,  who  have  weekly  exercisev 
in  examining  the  scriptures,  writing,  &c.  The  Missionary  Society 
meets  from  time  to  time,  for  prayer,  and  to  ascertain  facts  in  regard  to 
the  progress,  &c.  of  Missionary  enterprises  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Social  Fraternity  and  Literary  Adelphi,  are  both  associated  for  mu- 
tual improvement  in  literary  knowledge. 

These  societies  have  made  very  laudable  efforts  in  procuring  the 
privileges  they  now  enjoy  for  their  own  improvement.  The  Social 
Fraternity  has  a  Library  of  about  370  volumes,  a  reading  room,  where 
they  receive  about  twenty  weekly  papers,  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  twelve  different  pamphlets  and  magazines,  and  five  Quarterly 
Reviews  ;  with  several  maps.  The  Library  of  the  Literary  Adelphi, 
consists  of  between  360  and  370  volumes  ;  SO  different  papers  from 
various  sections  of  the  Union,  come  to  their  reading  room  weekly, 
beside  a  number  of  pamphlets,  magazines,  &c.  They  have  a  large 
number  of  maps,  and  a  cabinet  of  minerals  united  with  them. 

Ladies'  Associations. 

The  ladies  of  the  Female  Seminary  of  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  have 
formed  a  Literary  and  Missionary  Association,  which  meets  weekly, 
the  first  Wednesday  afternoon  of  each  month  for  missionary  purposes, 
and  the  remaining  three  Wednesdays  for  literary  objects.  At  the  latter 
meetings,  important  topics  connected  with  education  are  discussed,  and 
conversation  maintained  on  subjects  assigned  to  particular  young  ladies. 
Written  articles,  both  of  prose  and  poetry  are  also  read.  The  associ- 
ation has  about  200  members  ;  as  every  pupil,  by  paying  a  small  annual 
tax,  becomes  a  member.  There  are  also  about  50  honorary  members 
from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Miss  M.  Haseltine  is  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

We  have  also  been  informed  that  there  is  a  society  connected  with 
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Miss  Grant's  Female  Seminary  at  Ipswich,  on  a  plan  somewhat  similar. 
It  is  called,  we  believe,  a  '  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Knowledge.' 
We  understand  that  it  exerts  a  salutary  influence. 

Female  Seminaries. 

In  recent  numbers  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  we  find  brief  but  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  following  schools. 

*  The  New-Hampton  Female  Institute. — This  contains  nearly  200 
pupils,  and  is  represented  as  flourishing.  It  has  been  in  operation  about 
seven  years.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  its  members  either 
to  become  teachers  or  missionaries. 

Miss  Fisee's  School,  at  Keene,  N.  H. — This  numbers  over  100 
pupils,  and  is  conducted  by  the  principal  and  six  assistant  teachers. 
The  school  was  founded  by  the  present  principal,  Miss  Fiske,  and  has 
been  in  operation  22  years.  The  terms  for  board  and  tuition  in  all  the 
English  branches,  are  only  $100.  Miss  Fiske's  great  maxim  is,  that  it 
is  *  peculiarly  the  office  ofmtm  to  eorreety  and  tooman  to  prevent  evil.' 

Dr  Webber's  Female  Seminary  at  Nashville,  Tenn. — This  In- 
stitution is  represented  as  flourishing.  Dr  W.  has  a  female  assistant, 
Mrs  Warren  ;  and  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  very  fine  chemical,  philo- 
sophical, electrical,  and  other  apparatus.  The  government  is  mild  and 
paternal ;  and  the  laws  are  few  and  easily  understood,  but  always 
carried  into  eflfect.  None  but  moral  motives,  it  is  said,  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  young  mind,  and  moral  excitement  is  the  only  stimulus  to 
exertion.  To  prevent  any  feelings  of  sui>eriority  among  the  pupils, 
the  classes  are  not  even  numbered  ;  —  that  is,  there  are  no  first,  second, 
&c.  classes.' 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  no  more  than  sixteen  Pro- 
testant female  seminaries  in  the  whole  Western  valley  which  have  been 
more  than  one  year  in  successful  operation ;  though  preparations  are 
making  to  establish  eight  more,  the  present  season,  if  they  can  obtain 
teachers.  This  great  Western  world  demands'  our  aid  and  our  sym- 
pathies. 

Connected  with  this  general  subject,  there  is  one  consideration  which 
always  strikes  us  unpleasantly  —  sometimes  painfully.  No  efficient  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  permanency  of  even  our  best  female  schools, 
either  at  the  West  or  in  New  England.  Should  such  of  these  institu- 
tions as  at  present  depend  on  the  untiring  energies  of  some  benevolent 
but  self-sacrificing  principal,  be  suddenly  deprived  of  their  services, 
have  we  the  least  security  for  their  continuance  ?  Can  there  be 
any  good  reason  given  why  colleges  or  seminaries  of  any  kind  for 
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educating  joung  men  should  be  endowed,  which  would  not  be  equally 
strong  in  favor  of  endowing  our  female  seminaries,  and  rendering  them 
permanent  ?  How  long  will  the  friends  of  good  things  permit  them- 
selves to  sleep  over  this  important  subject  ? 


Agricultural  School. 

We  learn  from  the  Hudson  Advertiser,  that  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  has  passed  a  law  incorporating  an  Agricultural  State  School. 

Instruction  for  Colored^  Childreit/ 

The  Trustees  of  the  Lancaster  School,  Schenectady,  N.  T.,  deeming 
it  improper  to  receive  colored  children  into  that  school  for  instruction » 
have  passed  the  resolution,  *  That  they  feel  themselves  obligated  to  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  colored  children  of  the 
city,  such  proportion  of  the  public  money  as  may  hereafter  be  collected 
on  an  enumeration  of  such  children.' 

Influence  of  Female  Seminaries. 

We  have  just  received  from  a  source  which  we  deem  authentic,  the 
following  curious  information,  which  we  hasten  to  present  to  our 
readers. 

From  September  1830,  to  September  1835,  no  less  than  fiflythree 
females  who  had  been  members  of  the  Ipswich  Female  Seminary,  had 
been  employed  as  Teachers  at  the  West  and  South  ;  while  during  the 
same  time  only  twentyfive  young  men  went  to  the  West  and  South  either 
as  teachers  or  ministers  from  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  ;  and 
only  about  the  same  number  from  Princeton. 

Of  these  fifbythree  female  missionaries  of  education,  three  are  now  at 
home  with  their  parents,  several  are  married,  and  four  are  dead  ;  but 
FORTTTwo  of  them  still  continue  to  fill  stations  of  high  responsibility  in 
the  business  of  education.  Five  of  these  are  connected  with  female 
seminaries  in  New  England,  and  thirtyseven  are  still  at  the  West  and 
South.  Besides  these,  several  have  accompanied  their  parents  or  other 
friepds  to  the  West  and  South,  and  have  done  what  they  could  for  the 
general  object,  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  teachers  above  mentioned  were  distributed  as  follows  :  Twenty- 
two  were  employed  in  Ohio,  five  in  Illinois,  three  in  Kentucky,  three 
'  in  Tennessee,  three  in  Michigan,  three  in  Mississippi,  one  in  Indianay 
and  one  in  Missouri ;  and  twelve  in  the  Southern  States. 
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£nglibh  Schools  iir  India. 

A  gentleman  in  the  British  service  in  India,  writes  that  the  govern- 
ment is  establishing  English  schools  in  all  the  principal  stations.  He 
adds,  that  the  almost  general  call  which  is  made  by  the  natives  for  in- 
struction, is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  present  day  in  that  country. 

Collegiate  Institution  in  Liberia. 

Four  thousand  dollars  have  been  subscribed  by  three  individuals  for 
the  founding  of  a  High  School  or  College  in  the  Colony  of  Liberia. 
Nearly  one  fourth  of  the  sum  necessary  for  this  object  is  thus  secured. 
We  trust  the  subscription  will  soon  be  filled  up  for  securing  so  important 
a  benefit  as  a  well-conducted  literary  institution  cannot  but  prove  to  this 
infant  colony. 

Education  in  Ireland. 

At  a  late  public  meeting  in  England,  Mr  0*Connell  asserted,  that 
there  are  more  children  in  Ireland  receiving  an  education,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  than  in  England  or  Scotland.  By  the  government 
plan  of  education,  four  days  of  the  week  are  devoted  to  intellectual  in- 
struction, the  fifth  day  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  one 
persuasion,  and  the  sixth  to  the  religious  instruction  of  another  persua- 
sion, by  their  respective  pastors.  He  further  stated,  that  in  every  town 
of  note,  there  are  separate  schools  for  males  and  for  females,  in  which 
all  the  necessary  branches  of  education,  are  taught  gratuitously  by  nuns 
and  monks.  There  are  also  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  monks, 
on  Lancasterian  ^and  other  improved  principles.  In  one  parish  in 
Dublin,  there  is  a  monastery,  in  which,  between  700  and  800  boys  were 
receiving  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  education.  Men  of  30  years 
and  upwards,  were  also  frequently  in  attendance  at  the  school.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  above  the  age  of  30  were  instructed  there  in 
the  science  of  navigation,  for  which  the  situation  of  the  school  afforded 
great  facilities. 


Ladies'  Magazine. 

The  numbers  of  this  work,  for  March  and  April,  contain  part  of  ail 
Essay  prepared  by  Mr  Poyen,  a  French  teacher  of  this  city,  on  the  im- 
portant question ;  <  What  are  the  languages  to  be  taught  to  youth  ?' 
Mr  P.  entertains  views  on  this  subject,  which  are  rather  peculiar  ;  bat 
his  remarks  are  worthy  of  deep  consideration  ;  and  we  hope  he  will  be 
encouraged  to  publish  the  essay  entire. 
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We  have  heard  it  intimated,  —  perhaps  by  some  non-paying  sub" 
seriber  —  that  the  Ladies'  Magazine  was  '  falling  off'  of  late.  Now  if 
it  is  proper  to  say  that  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  present  volume,  thus 
far,  we  hope,  most  earnestly,  that  some  of  its  contemporaries  will  fall 
off  in  a  similar  manner.  We  are  sure,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  work 
was  never  before  so  valuable  as  at  the  present  moment. 

The  Schoolmaster,  ob  Advocate  of  Education. 

The  Advocate  of  Education  formerly  edited  by  E.  C.  Wines,  is 
revived  under  the  title  of  the  Schoolmaster,  or  Advocate  of  Education, 
edited  by  J.  Frost,  assisted  by  W.  R.  Johnson,  J.  M.  Keogy,  W.  Russel, 
and  J.  B.  Walker.  We  observe  little  deviation  from  the  plan  and  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  work  was  formerly  conducted,  except  a  Juvenile 
department  consisting  of  P/actical  Lessons  on  a  variety  of  topics.  It  is 
issued  in  monthly  numbers  of  tbirtytwo  pages  each.  $8,00  a  year,  by 
W.  Marshall  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Common  School  Assistant.     Edited  by  J.  Orvillb  Tatlor. 

This  is  a  small  monthly  newspaper,  issued  at  Albany,  at  fifty  cents  a 
year,  whose  object  is  the  improvement  of  Education,  and  especially  of 
common  schools.  We  have  seen  but  one  or  two  numbers  of  the  work  ; 
but  if  the  subsequent  numbers  shall  appear  as  well,  and  be  widely  cir- 
culated, it  can  hardly  fail  to  exert  a  salutary  influence. 

American  Lyceum. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum,  will  be  held  at 
New  York  on  the  sixth  of  this  month.  It  is  hoped  there  will  be  a  gen- 
eral attendance,  both  by  the  friends  of  Lyceums,  and  of  education  gen- 
erally. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HoFWTL,  Feb.  1, 1836. 

I  HAVE  before  observed  that  the  contrast  between  Germany  and  other 
countries  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  education,  is  striking  to  a 
traveller  who  makes  it  an  object  of  attention.  In  our  own  country,  you 
will  indeed  often  meet  with  those  who  express  a  warm  interest  in  the 
subject  in  general,  whose  creed,  or  its  importance,  is  perfectly  orthodox, 
so  far  as  the  forms  of  expression  go,  and  some  who  speak  even  with  en- 
thusiasm. But  there  is  too  often  a  sad  disappointment  in  this  respect, 
when  you  enter  into  details.  It  is  too  frequently  an  interest  of  that 
untoersa/ character  too  common  in  our  country,  which  does  not  conde- 
scend to  be  particular,  and  while  it  admits  the  importance  of  education, 
and  glories  in  our  pre-eminence  aliove  other  countries,  knows  nothing 
of  schools,  cares  little  for  those  in  its  own  neighborhood,  and  doea 
nothing  to  maintain  or  improve  them,  except  what  law  and  custom  ren* 
der  necessary. 
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But  amoDff  those  who  seem  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject, 
you  meet  with  few  who  have  thought  sufficiently  on  the  subject,  to  have 
any  fixed  principles,  except  those  which  they  have  inherited,  or  which 
they  have  imbibed  from  the  community  around  them.  The  distinction 
between  education  and  instruction,  which  is  now  so  extensively  felt  and 
admitted  by  those  who  have  thought  and  read  on  the  subject  among  us, 
is  still  unknown  or  unacknowledged  by  many  parents  and  teachers,  in 
other  respects  well  informed.  And  this  ignorance  or  denial  of  the  ^rst 
principle  of  education,  is  not  found  merely  among  those  who  pursue  it 
as  a  trade,  and  who  consider  themselves  discharged  from  all  responsi- 
bility, if  they  furnish  the  pupil  with  such  a  weight  and  measure  of  facts, 
and  rules,  and  words,  as  are  equivalent  to  the  money  paid.  Not  a  few 
who  are  alive  to  our  defects  to  some  extent,  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
time  and  money  for  the  good  of  others,  on  this  point,,  appear  to  imagine 
that  if  they  can  only  secure  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge,  the  work  is  done.  Some  would  limit  this  rigidity  to  mere 
elementary  branches  ;  while  others,  who  frown  upon  their  narrowness 
of  views,  still  believe  that  if  they  can  only  enlarge  the  mind  so  that  it 
shall  embrace  the  most  important  practical  principles  of  science  and  art, 
and  make  the  children  of  the  people,  familiar  with  Poor  Richard's 

*  Way  to  Wealth,'  and  with  the  best  means  of  carrying  his  maxims  into 
effect,  so  as  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  tney  have  nothing 
more  to  desire.  Among  this  class  of  persons,  some  perceive  the  impor- 
tance of  politioal  knowledge  to  an  American  citizen.  An  increasing 
number  of  persons  have  become  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  more  atten- 
tion to  physical  education,  and  are  strenuous  advocates  of  manual  labor 
schools.  Even  among  these,  however,  not  a  few  will  be  found,  who  are 
ready  to  give  them  up,  if  they  do  not  prove  self-supporting  ! 

But  still,  the  whole  scope  of  the  plans  and  enorts  oi  most  of  the 
patrons  of  education,  is  limited  to  material  objects  —  to  that  physical 
and  intellectual  education,  which  shall  prepare  our  youth  for  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life.  The  elevation  or  the  moral  nature,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soul  for  a  life  of  philanthropy,  and  an  eternity  of  happmess, 
the  inspiration  of  nobler  motives  than  emulation,  of  higher  objects  than 
those  of  a  patriot,  do  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  account. 

Such  is  the  view  which  presents  itself  to  one  who  has  labored  on  this 
subject  for  many  years,  and  who  now  looks  back  upon  our  country  from 
without,  and  from  the  midst  of  a  continent  whose  defects  and  corrup- 
tions, as  a  part  of  the  old  world,  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  a 
subject  of  lamentation.  I  wish  I  could  stop  here  ;  but  I  am  obliged  to 
say,  that  even  in  many  of  those  who  admit  most  fully,  and  feel  most  in- 
tensely, the  importance  of  man's  moral  nature,  and  of  religious  educa- 
tion, there  is  a  sad  want  of  those  expanded  views,  which  embrace  every 
part  of  religion.  Some  appear  to  regard  its  theoretical  truth  as  almost 
the  sole  objects  of  instruction  ;  others  dwell  exclusively  on  the  duties  of 
piety  ;  and  others,  still  seem  to  consider  it  quite  enough  that  children  be 
taught  to  be  kind  and  faithful  to  their  fellow  men,  provided  they  con- 
form to  external  religious  rites,  and  show  what  is  significantly  termed 

*  respect  for  religion.'  Respect  for  religion  !  Respect  for  that  great 
and  glorious  Being,  who  made  us,  who  preserves  us,  who  gives  us 
every  hour,  countless  blessings  !  Is  this  the  highest  point  of  emotion 
towards  our  heavenly  Father,  which  those  will  require,  who  are  ready  to 
recommend  and  pay  homage  almost  amounting  to  idolatry  to  the  Father 
of  their  country  !  Could  they  indite  a  more  bitter  satire  on  their  own 
minds,  on  their  own  hearts,  than  the  serious  statement  of  such  a  princi- 
ple —  that  we  must  respect  the  Deitt  and  his  word  of  truth  ? 
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But  I  am  yerging  perhaps  too  nearly  to  that  which  may  be  deemed 
disputed  groun(i  —  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  —  eveu  among  those  who  adopt 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Annals,  in  admitting  the  Bible  to  be 
the  rule  of  faith  and  or  duty.  1  will  only  add  as  an  evidence  that  my 
regrets  are  not  those  of  a  sectarian,  that  I  consider  too  many  of  those 
with  whom  I  sympathise  in  religious  opinions,  as  deeply  involved  in 
practical  if  not  theoretical  error  on  this  subject.  I  agree  with  them  in 
considering  the  truths  of  religion  as  the  most  important  subjects  of 
instruction.  But  I  am  pained  to  see  them  so  frequently  absorbed,  as 
the  late  Mr  Drew  of  London  observed  in  a  speech  before  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, in  looking  at  one  side  of  the  pyramid  of  truth,  and  forgetting  that 
it  has  others  equally  important.  Eacb  (to  complete  his  simile^  detaches 
and  carries  off  some  portion  of  the  pyramid,  imagining  that  ne  has  the 
whole  ;  and  expects  with  this  to  W4>rk  those  moral  miracles,  which  Chris- 
tianity in  its  completeness  can  alone  perform. 

I  agree  with  them  fully  in  regardmg  the  duties  of  piety  as  holding 
the  first  rank  ;  in  believing  the  declaration  of  the  Saviour,  that  *  The 
first  and  great  commandment  is  —  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart.'  I  unite  with  them  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  teach  our  children  the  duties  of  morality.  Nay,  I  do  not  hes- 
itate to  declare  that  man  a  traitor  to  the  Ring  of  kings,  who  ventures  to 
take  the  charge  of  His  children,  and  yet  never  teacnes  them  that  they 
are  bound,  above  all  things  else,  to  love  and  obey  Htm.  But  I  am  also 
pained  —  I  must  also  complain,  that  in  their  zeal  to  enforce  this  <  great 
commandment,'  they  too  much  neglect  to  urge  upon  their  children 
and  pupils,  as  a  part  of  their  religious  duty,  <tne  second  which  is  like 
unto  it  —  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  I  resrret  most 
deeply,  that  parents  and  teachers  who  act  with  constant  reference  to 
their  duty,  do  not  endeavor  to  weave  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
into  the  daily  intercourse  and  habits  of  their  families  and  schools  —  the 
spirit  of  love,  and  peace,  and  self-denial.  It  is  peculiarly  painful  to  see 
so  man^*  who  are  considered  as  correct  in  opinion,  and  sincere  in  piety, 
doing  little  for,  or  to,  the  name  of  Christian,  because  they  have  not  been 
taught  and  aectutomed,  with  equal  care,  to  fulfil  the  duties  and  cherish 
the  feelings  of  a  Christian  to  their  fellow  men. 

I  adopt  most  fully  the  maxim  that  we  should  educate  our  children  for 
heaven  —  that  this  is  the  first  and  highest  duty.  But  it  is  distressing  to 
see  some  who  exhibit  too  much  the  spirit  of  the  poor  Russian,  who 
buys  for  himself  or  his  child  a  passport  to  be  presented  to  St  Peter  at 
the  gate  of  heaven  ;  and  not  a  tew  who  seem  to  forget  practieaUy  that 
they  are  bound  to  prepare  their  children  to  live  weu,  as  well  as  to  die 
peacefully  ;  to  honor  God  on  earthy  as  well  as  to  enjoy  his  favor  in 
heaven. 
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AND    INSTRUCTION. 


JUNE,    1886. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 

TEACHERS. 

Hofwyl,  Feb.   II,  1836. 

In  attempting  to  improve  the  schools  of  any  country,  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  a  truth  which  the  experience  of 
many  governments  in  Germany  has  established  into  a  maxim — 
that  new  school  laws,  new  school  houses,  and  new  school  books, 
answer  but  little  purpose,  without  skilful  teachers.  The  school 
laws  will  be  neglected  or  evaded  —  the  school  houses  will  be- 
come the  temples  of  ignorance  and  disorder  —  and  the  school 
books  will  only  serve  as  a  cloak  for  the  teacher's  ignorance,  or 
a  pillow  for  his  indolence,  if  his  prejudices  do  not  entirely  re- 
ject them.  ^'A  well-taught,  able  and  Christian  teacher  is  the 
best  school  method,  the  best  school  book,  the  best  school 
law."* 

In  order  to  secure  such  teachers,  it  is  the  unanimous  voice 
of  educators  in  Europe,  that  they  must  be  trained  to  their 
office,  under  the  care  of  experienced  teachers,  in  seminaries 
devoted  to  that  object;  and  we  are  thankful  that  our  own 
country  has  at  length  heard  this  voice,  and  commenced  its 
efforts  for  this  object. 

But  the  results  of  this  plan  can  be  attained  but  slowly.  The 
schools  are  already  furnished  with  teachers.  The  number  who 
can  be  prepared  annually,  can  do  little  more  than  fill  the  vacant 
places ;  and  among  us  cannot  provide  for  the  rapid  increase  of 

*  From  the  address  at  the  opening  of  ihe  eoarae  for  tencbeni,  at  Hofwyl,  by 
the  instructor  in  religion,  Pastor  Heer,  of  the  Canton  of  Glarus. 
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our  juvenile  population.  The  influence  of  the  seminaries  will 
scarcely  be  felt  by  the  school  generation  now  receiving  instruc- 
tion —  whose  life  of  education  is  generally  limited  to  five  or 
seven  years — and  the  schools  cannot  be  supplied  with  new  teach- 
ers in  twenty  years.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  for  the  teachers 
already  employed  —  for  the  pupils  who  can  never  enjoy  the 
instructions  of  one  who  has  been  thoroughly  trained  ?  Useful 
books  and  journals  may,  indeed,  be  published  with  happy  in- 
fluence. Associations  of  teachers  will  do  much  good.  Public 
lectures,  during  the  short  period  of  their  meetings,  are  of  great 
value.  But  all  these  means  reach  only  the  few  whose  circum- 
stances and  time  allow  the  enjoyment  of  these  privileges  — 
who^are  already  sensible  of  their  deficiencies.  What  is  to  be 
done  for  the  many,  who  have  not  the  power  or  the  zeal  to  pro- 
cure these  advantages  ? 

This  was  the  problem  to  be  resolved  in  many  of  the  German 
states,  especially  after  the  peace  of  1815,  when  new  divisions 
were  made,  and  numerous  principalities  and  dukedoms  and 
baronies  were  swallowed  up  in  the  great  kingdoms,  or  united 
into  more  extended  sovereignties.  In  passing  through  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  in  conversing  with  Denzel,  the 
father  of  the  schools  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  head  of  its  sem- 
inary for  teachers,  we  were  much  interested  in  the  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  immediate  as 
well  as  for  the  future  wants  of  the  youth. 

This  duchy  was  formed  from  the  union  of  several  principal- 
ities, baronies  and  fragments  of  other  states,  under  the  authority 
of  a  single  Grand  Duke.  The  character  and  habits  of  the 
people,  the  condition  of  the  schools,  the  laws  by  which  they 
were  regulated,  and  the  books  in  use,  were  more  various  than 
we  can  easily  conceive  in  so  small  a  district.  The  Grand  Duke 
invited  Denzel  to  his  aid  in  preparing  a  school  system  which 
should  secure  a  uniform  and  thorough  course  of  instruction  to 
the  rising  generation,  and  thus  produce  something  like  a 
national,  as  well  as  improved  character. 

The  most  important  object,  of  course,  was  to  secure  a  race 
of  well-qualified  teachers  for  the  future,  by  the  establishment 
of  seminaries,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  oflice  both  by  the- 
oretical instruction,  and  by  practical  exercises  in  the  model 
schmjl ;  which  is  as  essential  to  such  an  institution  as  an  anatom- 
ical theatre  or  a  hospital  to  a  complete  school  of  medicine. 

A  new  and  uniform  school  law  was  also  indispensable,  and 
il  was  highly  important  that  it  should  require  the  use  of  the 
best  school  books,  and  the  best  methods  of  instruction.  But 
the  ignorance  and  the  prejudices  of  such  a  miscellaneous  pop- 
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ulalion,  presented  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of 
any  improved  or  uniform  plan.  The  imperfect  qualification  of 
the  teachers  would  only  render  new  methods  and  new  books 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  others,  if  they  were  compelled  to  use 
them,  while  so  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

It  was  out  of  the  question  to  place  the  existing  teachers  in 
a  seminary ;  and  there  was  no  other  feasible  plan  but  to  en- 
deavor to  instruct  a  few,  who  should  be  the  apostles  of  better 
opinions  and  practices.  By  the  advice,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Denzel,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  great  principles  of  education.  The  most  able 
instructors  were  selected  from  the  respective  districts  of  the 
Duchy,  and  were  called  upon  to  pass  two  or  three  months  of 
the  summer,  at  the  public  expense,  in  learning  the  best  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  witnessing  their  practical 
operation  in  the  model  school.  In  this  way,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  introduce  a  better  system  into  their  own  schools ;  they 
could  give  evidence  of  the  results,  and  gradually  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  the  people.  In  order  to  extend  this  influence, 
conferences  or  associations  of  teachers  were  formed  in  each 
district,  in  which  the  new  plans  and  books  were  introduced, 
and  all  the  teachers  of  the  district  had  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  principles  and  hearing  the  evidence  of  their  effect.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  give  any  assurance  of  the  happy  effect  of 
this  simple  and  thorough  system  ;  or  to  express  our  conviction 
that  it  is  the  most  rational,  the  only  effectual  plan,  for  reform- 
ing the  schools  of  any  country. 

Where  no  seminaries  for  teachers  exist,  its  importance  is 
great.  But  even  where  thoy  are  in  operation,  there  is  still 
need  of  some  measure  of  this  kind.  The  course  of  instruction 
in  a  seminary  is  necessarily  short  and  imperfect,  compared 
with  the  extent  of  the  subject  and  the  wants  of  the  teachers. 
A  mind  not  fully  matured,  and  imperfectly  cultivated,  cannot 
seize  at  once,  in  a  correct  and  practical  manner,  principles  so 
new  and  so  extensive  as  those  of  education  —  much  less  can  it 
retain  them  and  apply  them  with  judgment  to  the  multitude  of 
minds  and  the  variety  of  circumstances  brought  before  it  in  the 
life  of  a  teacher.  It  is  highly  important  that  even  the  pupils 
of  a  seminary  should  have  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  what 
they  have  learned  ;  of  hearing  again  the  lessons,  many  of  which 
they  did  not  fully  understand,  for  want  of  knowing  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  w»ere  to  be  applied.  It  would  save 
them  many  a  bitter  lesson,  if  they  could  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
coming  again  to  their  experienced  teachers,  to  present  the 
diffic  ulties  and  doubts  which  thev  encounter. 
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It  was  in  view  of  these  objects  that  Fellenberg  opened  a 
similar  course  of  instruction  at  Hofwyl,  for  the  comnion  school 
teachers  of  the  Canlon  of  Berne,  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
ISOS,  exclusively  at  his  own  expense.  He  invited  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  educators  of  the  day,  afterwards  director  of 
a  seminary  for  teachers  in  Prussia,  to  conduct  it.  Forty 
teachers  of  the  Canton  assembled  at  Hofwyl,  and  followed  the 
course  of  instruction  for  six  weeks ;  and  as  no  other  accom- 
modation could  then  be  furnished,  they  were  willing  to  lodge 
in  tents,  in  order  to  enjoy  this  privilege. 

At  this  period,  Berne  was  under  the  absolute  goYernnient  of 
an  aristocracy,  mild  in  their  measures,  but  not  disposed  to  do 
anything  for  the  improvement  of  the  people,  and  jealous  of  all 
who  sought  to  promote  it.  Their  consent  had  been  previously 
obtained,  and  at  the  request  of  Fellenberg,  a  commissioner  was 
sent  to  attend  the  examination,  and  ascertain  the  results.  The 
benefits  were  so  obvious,  that  the  senate  of  Berne  returned  him 
their  thanks,  and  invited  him  to  continue  these  praiseworthy 
efforts. 

In  1809,  he  renewed  the  invitation  to  the  teachers  of  Berne 
to  attend  a  course  of  the  same  nature ;  but  whether  it  arose 
from  jealousy  of  the  influence  which  an  individual  would  thus 
acquire,  or  from  shame  that  one  man  should  do  more  for  the 
people  than  their  rulers,  they  forbade  the  teachers  of  the  Can- 
lon to  attend  the  course  at  Hofwyl,  on  pain  of  expulsion  from 
office.  Fellenberg  was  thus  prevented  from  doing  good  to  his 
native  Canton  ;  but  he  still  carried  his  plan  into  execution,  and 
invited  the  attendance  of  teachers  from  other  Cantons.  Forty- 
three  of  these  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
knowledge,  which  could  not  then  be  procured  in  any  other 
way,  in  Switzerland.  After  this  period,  he  could  only  assist 
zealous  teachers  of  his  Canton  by  taking  them  into  his  employ 
as  laborers,  and  allowing  them  to  receive  instruction  and  make 
observations  on  the  bestmetliodof  teaching  in  the  rural  school, 
during  the  few  hours  of  leisure  in  the  day.  The  results  of  a 
prolonged  course  of  instruction,  combined  with  labor,  were  of 
course  more  satisfactory,  for  the  individuals ;  but  nothing  could 
be  done,  in  this  manner,  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Canton. 

The  spirit  of  the  three  days  of  July,  J  830,  soon  spread  to 
Switzerland.  Popular  assemblies  were  held,  and  popular  feel- 
ing excited  agjiinst  the  exclusive  privileges  and  almost  unlim- 
ited power  of  the  aristocracy  of  Berne,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
in  the  following  winter  they  resigned  their  offices,  and  consented 
to  call  an  assembly  of  the  people  to  form  a  constitution  and 
appoint  others  to  take  their  place.     It  was  a  singular  exhibition 
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of  the  Swiss  character.  A  popular  assembly,  collected  by  the 
order  of  an  old  and  arbitrary  government,  was  deliberating  and 
debating  for  months,  under  its  immediate  observation,  on  the 
best  mode  of  forming  a  constitution,  to  destroy  its  power  and 
secure  the  rights  of  the  people,  while  that  same  government 
continued  to  conduct  other  affairs  of  state  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  waited  patiently  for  the  result  and  resigned  its  trust 
without  a  struggle,  as  soon  as  new  officers  were  appointed  to 
receive  it. 

Fellenberg,  in  conformity  with  the  republican  principles 
for  which  he  had  hazarded  his  life  in  the  former  revolution  of 
Switzerland,  became  an  active  member  of  the  constituent  as- 
sembly and  of  the  new  government.  We  may  observe  in 
passing,  that  this  step  led  to  the  removal  of  about  thirty  chil- 
dren of  aristocratic  families  from  the  scientific  institution  of 
Hofwyl,  and  many  false  reports  concerning  it.  He  procured 
the  introduction  into  the  fundamental  law,  of  the  only  passage 
which  presents,  in  its  proper  light,  the  highest  object  of  a  free 
State : 

*  The  welfare  or  wo  of  every  state  depends  on  the  moral  worth  of 
its  citizens.  Without  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  the  heart, 
true  freedom  is  inconceivable,  and  patriotism  is  an  empty  sound. 
We  must  labor  for  our  moral  elevation,  for  the  highest  possible  cul- 
tivation of  the  powers  we  have  received  from  the  Creator,  if  we  wish 
to  partake  of  the  happiness  which  a  free  constitution  should  afford. 
The  zealous  promotion  of  this  object  is  recommended  by  the  con- 
stituent assembly  to  our  future  legislators  as  holding  a  higher  place 
in  importance  than  all  other  objects.' 

He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, to  whom  the  new  constitution  assigned  the  direction  of 
the  schools,  and  was  employed  in  drawing  up  a  new  school- 
law.  But  he  did  not  find  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  who 
comprehended  and  sustained  his  thorough 'and  enlarged  views 
on  this  subject;  and  was  not  able  to  procure  the  passage  of  such 
a  law  as  he  desired.  The  establishment  of  a  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary was,  however,  adopted  as  the  fundamental  measure  of  the 
system  of  public  instruction  ;  and,  in  order  to  excite  as  soon 
as  possible,  a  spirit  of  improvement,  and  to  encourage  and 
assist  teachers  already  employed,  it  was  resolved  that .  the 
director  of  the  future  seminary  should  give  a  short  course  pf 
instruction,  to  a  limited  number  of  teachers,  during  the  suna- 
merofl832. 

As  the  buildings  for  the  Seminary  were  not  yet  prepared,  it 
was  at  first  proposed  to  give  this  course  in  a  large  town,  where 
it  would  have  been  expensive  as  well  as  difficult  to  make  the 
21* 


itf^^-^-^^H-nt  L-Tiai£r'jzuta.isk.  Is  ibess-  cirrniffyaanres,  Fellenberg 
nS-^r:.  11  un  I ^tiiaruuei;:  iiit  use  cif  boildings  at  Hofwyi.  suN 
Tir.Ka.:  }.i:  '.:•-  u:-::':iiui£f:>aLiiaL  soid  iB«UDCiion  of  ibe  teachers, 
Liii  ii-.Ti  UL  villi:!  iti  Lite  liif  ieljC'W  l&boreTS  could  ^ve, 
v-Uol:  lj  ]>  :-:iii.:»:-.i:sLii:iL  .  Lud  foiLLy  retufaed  all  paymeDt. 
t.i:-;-:  ".■:    itt  zJittoisc?  n::ut,'i'3  incurred  ior  the  subsistence  of 

■1»:-.  i^:.«--fi  Bti^iitast  "-^AiJierr  Lnended  the  course  uoder 
iiii  r-'-J-i-:-.  :■'  -•--  :'t»  .i*r-:*:::'r:  tiic  Ftllenberg  himself,  anii 
atTi"i_  -•:  i*;r  !:•:&:  U'ft  €*:»siC;ii »:•!*.  icok  fiart  in  ibe  insuuc- 
it.c.  Ti-iiL:':!^}.  L  l^jrfCLzc  liad  neea  cbctsen.  who  had  never 
HihLz  viiji-^i'M  I.  ^iiriiCALz  su:>»ec-i  of  aueotioD.  and  whose 
ciiLrtr.zz  -L  :«".:ii:  r-.■f:ecl^  "ai^  considered  bv  man  v.  as  not 
SL.'.f-  ::  \:r:  t'llz.'.'Z.  Iiji  c.,Mi<equence  was.  that  his  coadju- 
;:«r?  mi  i..lz.}  .:  i-i?  iuCivDric,  were  so  dissatis6ed  with  the 
c:-"---. .im:  i'".r:  ."^  c"j.>iic.  :^  open  and  painful  controversy 
:o:k  ;-,i>;.  Tr-f  !♦-•>:■;:■::  iias  subsequently  removed  to  an- 
c:>:r  ?ii."^.c  iizi  ci:  ti^ir-fiiced  educator  put  in  his  place. 
I*:.-:  r^v*  -i-Ttrsii  >ii-?:i:i.:-  ;  but  the  wants  of  the  schools 
utrr  -.:  ^ri  fu::_-:-d. 

li.  z'Z'z^:.^^  IT;-:    S^zij^irr  usdtr  the  first  Director,  it  was 
ce::ct^i.  :-  iii-.ts.v.:!,  ;:::.t  rvsa :  ssiraoces  of  Fellenbcrg.  that 
n:-  :t£c:.ir  ilr^^ii^  tiv.ik^ti.  shouJa  be  allowed,  in  anv  wav 
t-.«  ;vir:2k-:  cf  ::s  r^i^.'.t^ts.     FcJenberg.  therefore,  announced 
iiis  rc-s:':u;,C'r*  i;*  sii  s:)  2.>  iiz  as  pcssibk-  the  thirst  for  improve- 
mtLi  w:i:».n  Lid  btxc  txciit-d  :::iK-ng  the  common  schoolteach- 
ers •:■:"  Ik-riK- :  and  K«  furn'.s'a  a  ^raxuit^'us  course  of  instruction 
ar,r.ua'.!).  :Vr  all  who  :eli  ihtir  need  of  it.  until  satisfactory  pro- 
wi.jii  sn.uld   be  irisdt   bv  tlio  coverrmient.     He.  tiierefore. 
asked  jxrndssion  froai  the  govtrnriKnt.  and  invited  the  teach- 
ers of  the  canton  to  'attend  a  three  months'  course  in  I  he  year 
1*33.  to  W'  conducted  according  to  his  own  views,  and  at  his 
own  expense,  at  the  same  time  atTording  aid  to  those  who 
were  indigent.     When  it  >\as  known  to  the  Department  of 
Education,  it  was  proposed  to  appropriate  a  sum  for  iis  ex- 
penses in  advance,  on  the  pan  of  the  governmentj  but  this  was 
declined  by  Fellcnberg.     The  course  was  attended  by   115 
teachers,  although  several  private  courses  by  clergymen,  had 
been  provided  by  the  De).artment  in  diflcrcnt  parts  of  the 
canton,  and  new  regulations  made,  which  rendered  their  ab- 
sence  from   home   more  difhcult.     A  commission    from  the 
Department  was  present  at  the  examination  which  closed  the 
course,  and  so  evident  were  the  happy  results,  that  the  govern- 
ment returned  thanks  to  Fellenberg  for  his  zeal  and  his  sacri- 
fices for  the  good  of  the  schools,  and  oflfcred  to  pay  the  entire 
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expense  of  the  course.  The  expenditure  for  food,  and  for  the 
pay  of  extra  teachers  was  alone  accepted,  to  be  applied  to  the 
circulation  of  useful  books,  and  of  a  school  journal,  which  is 
published  at  Hofwyl ;  and  to  the  relief  of  necessitous  teachers. 
Fellenberg  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  education,  and  to  pursue  a  course  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  officers  they  had  appointed ;  and 
could  not,  therefore,  consent  to  receive  their  aid  himself. 

In  the  year  1834,  the  Department  of  Education  established 
a  similar  annual  course,  which  is  still  continued,  in  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  canton,  under  the  direction  of  a  Ger- 
man educator,  whose  extravagant  theories  and  mystical  lan- 
guage we  have  formerly  heard  described  in  Germany,  under  the 
name  of  ^  Pedagogy  run  mad' ;  and  whose  works  seem  to  us  to 
justify  this  title.  The  course  of  instruction  given,  confirmed 
the  opinion  of  Fellenberg  in  regard  to  his  character ;  and  as  the 
present  able  Director  of  the  Seminary,  is  not  allowed  to  give 
instruction  to  teachers  already  employed,  he  felt  it  his  duty, 
in  conformity  with  his  previous  resolution,  to  continue  the  pri- 
vate course. 

The  regulation  made  by  the  Department  the  previous  year, 
which  had  never  before  existed,  that  the  teachers  should  be 
compelled  to  keep  their  schools  open  during  the  summer,  was 
subsequently  enforced  with  more  rigor.  Many  teachers  were 
thus  prevented  from  attending  the  course  at  Hofwyl,  while 
facilities  were  afforded  to  those  who  followed  that  provided 
by  the  government,  although  the  previous  course  directed  by 
Fellenberg  had  received  their  appprobation  and  thanks.  In 
consequence  of  these  measures,  only  08  teachers  attended  the 
course  of  1834,  and  58  that  of  1835.  A  number  about  equal 
attended  the  public  instructor. 

We  commenced  this  article  with  the  intention  of  describing 
the  general  objects  of  an  annual  course  of  instruction  for 
leachers,  and  the  plan  of  that  given  at  Hofwyl,  in  1834.  We 
have  been  led,  insensibly,  into  a  history  of  the  efforts  of  Fel- 
lenberg for  this  object ;  but  it  may  furnish  a  useful  lesson  for 
the  friends  of  improvement  in  our  own  country.  Few  would 
have  expected,  that  in  the  first  years  of  a  free  constitution,  any 
obstacles  would  be  encountered  by  those  who  endeavored  to 
scatter  light ;  or  that  a  republican  government  would  be  jealous 
of  any  efforts  to  improve  the  schools  in  which  its  citizens  were 
to  be  formed.  Some,  however,  may  see  in  all  that  we  have 
described,  the  natural  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  do  good, 
aside  from,  and  beyond  the  law  ;  especially  in  a  country  where 
everything  had  hitherto  been  directed  by  the  government. 
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for  the  heart,  if  not  for  the  minds  of  our  youth,  —  sustain  him 
with  the  zeal  and  Hberality  whiclj  have  directed  other  philan- 
thropic enterprises,  and  with  the  blessing  of  God,  the  work  will 
he  done! 

Let  this  course  be  reversed.  Begin  by  calling  upon  the 
state  to  devise  and  commence  a  plan  for  intellectual  or  moral 
improvement,  and  what  will  be  the  result  ?  In  most  cases, 
precisely  what  it  has  been  in  some  which  have  already  oc- 
curred ;  that  the  object  will  be  little  or  njot  at  all  understood ; 
that  the  means  and  instruments  will  be  ill  chosen,  and  the 
plans  imperfectly  executed,  or  indefinitely  delayed.  A  com- 
missioner, or  other  ofiicer,  must  be  selected  to  examine  in 
detail  a  subject  of  importance,  and  honor,  and  influence  ;  and 
emolument  must  necessarily  be  attached  to  the  ofiice.  The 
majority  of  a  legislative  assembly  or  its  active  directors,  will 
almost  of  course  give  it  to  some  political  or  personal  friend 
who  is  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  or  perhaps  to  one  whose 
incompetency  for  any  ordinary  station  will  be  too  obvious. 
What  probability  is  there,  that  he  will  be  a  person  familiar  with 
the  subject,  or  qualified  to  examine  it,  or  even  disposed  to 
adopt  true  principles,  and  bold  enough  to  propose  sound 
measures,  if  they  are  presented  to  him  by  others  ?  Experience 
has  given  us  sad  evidence,  that  petitions  to  our  political  assem- 
blies for  objects  foreign  to  their  ordinary  train  of  thinking,  will 
often  procure  merely  a  harmless  agent,  chosen  on  purpose  *  to 
prevent  all  danger,^  and  as  httle  efficient  as  the  Log  King  of 
the  fable.  If  he  have  any  activity,  he  will,  of  course,  do 
enough  to  escape  censure;  but  if  he  has  not  enlarged  and 
philanthropic  views,  he  has  few  motives  to  do  more  ;  and  he 
will  have  every  reason  to  avoid  the  reformation  or  even  the 
notice  of  abuses  which  might  offend  his  friends,  or  compro- 
mise his  influence  or  that  of  his  party.  Happy  will  it  be  for 
the  cause,  if  he  be  not  some  cold  blooded  politician,  who  will 
only  employ  the  school  system  as  an  engine  of  political  intrigue, 
or  some  selfish  spirit,  who  will  seek  only  his  own  interest  and  that 
of  his  friends.  Can  he  be  a  reformer  1  an  elected  reformer  1 
A  reformer  elected  by  those  who  are  to  be  reformed !  It  is 
almost  a  contradiction  in  terms !  Of  all  men,  the  reformer 
needs  to  have  his  vocation  from  God  and  his  own  conscience. 
Nothing  less  will  guide  him  in  the  right  course  ;  nothing  less 
can  sustain  him  against  the  bitter  opposition,  the  multiplied 
diflSculties  he  is  called  to  encounter.  But  we  will  no  longer 
detain  our  readers  with  general  remarks.  We  ask  their  atten- 
tion to  the  following  sketch  of  the  course  of  instruction  given 
at  Hofwyl  to  the  common  school  teachers  of  Berne.     We  beg 
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them  to  reflect,  whether  in  their  county,  or  district,  or  State, 
some  similar  plan  could  not  be  adopted  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist the  zealous,  and  to  rouse  the  indolent,  and  to  enlighten 
the  ignorant,  among  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools  ? 

REPORT  OF  THE  TEACHERs'  COURSE  AT  HOFWFL,  IN  1834. 

Our  object  in  giving  this  course  of  instruction,  (says  Fellen- 
berg)  is  to  elevate  and  improve  the  character  of  our  common 
school  teachers,  as  men,  as  citizens^  and  as  officers  of  the  re- 
public. 

As  men,  they  need  additional  instruction  and  exercise,  in 
many  points  which  have  been  neglected  in  their  early  educa- 
tion. This  is  particularly  necessary  in  regard  to  habits  of 
observation  and  reflecticm,  the  best  methods  of  expressing 
their  thoughts,  and  the  application  of  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples to  all  their  conversation  and  conduct,  especially  in  the 
task  to  which  they  are  devoted. 

As  citizensy  they  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  leading 
facts  in  the  history  of  their  native  country  and  with  its  consti- 
tution and  laws,  and  should  be  taught  to  practise  that  submis- 
sion to  the  laws,  —  that  obedience  to  those  who  execute  them, 
which  Christianity  requires,  with  entire  and  patriotic  sacrifice 
of  all  personal  feeling ;  and  to  iinpress  this  republican  feeling 
upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils  with  all  the  power  they  can 
exert. 

As  officers  of  the  reimblic,  entrusted  with  the  task  of  form- 
ing the  character  of  its  future  citizens,  they  should  be  made  to 
feel  the  sacred  nature  of  their  duties,  and  be  instructed  how  to 
perform  them  in  the  best  manner.  For  this  purpose,  they 
must  be  led  to  understand  and  attend  to  the  relations  in  which 
the  Creator  has  placed  children  in  reference  to  their  fellow 
men,  to  God,  and  to  the  world  of  nature.  The  course  of  in- 
struction was  therefore  directed  to  the  following  points : 

1.  In  what  manner  teachers  should  train  the  children  to  filial 
piety,  and  thus  secure  the  welfare  of  their  families  and  of  the 
community. 

2.  How  they  should  lead  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  of  God,  and  prepare  them  for  a  truly  Christian 
life. 

3.  How  they  should  lead  them  to  correct  ideas  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  {a)  By  teaching  and  calling  into  exercise 
habits  of  correct  observation,  (b)  By  teaching  the  elements  of 
natural  history,  in  reference  to  the  objects  around  them, 
(c)  By  explaining  the  most  familiar  principles  of  natural  phi- 
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losophy,  (such  as  the  causes  of  rain,  lightning,  the  rainbow, 
mechanical  movements,  &c.)  (rf)  By  teaching  the  elements  of 
drawing,  to  cultivate  accuracy  of  conception,  and  to  assist  the 
memory. 

Agricultural  knowledge  is  deemed  an  important  supplement 
to  Natural  History,  for  the  common  school  teacher;  not  only 
as  it  shows  the  usefulness  and  application  of  the  principles 
previously  taught,  —  in  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  comforts,  but  it  enables  him  to  be  more  useful  to  his 
neighbors,  and  to  illustrate  and  apply  the  instruction  he  gives, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  associate  their  daily  employment  with 
the  knowledge  they  acquire  ;  and  thus  to  render  it  a  means  of 
improvement  to  their  minds,  and  a  more  honorable  and  useful 
occupation. 

4.  The  teachers  were  instructed  how  they  should  give  their 
pupils  a  knowledge  of  form  and  number,  or  of  the  elements  of 
geometry  and  arithmetic,  with  their  applications  in  measuring 
and  calculating  in  common  life. 

5.  How  they  should  conduct  their  instruction  in  the  mother 
tongue,  in  order  to  give  their  pupils  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  practice  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  it ;  including 
grammar,  style,  orthography  and  calligraphy. 

6.  How  they  should  teach  the  most  important  truths  in  re- 
gard to  the  construction  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  and 
their  application  in  preserving  health  and  morals. 

7.  How  the  history  and  geography  of  their  native  country 
should  be  taught,  in  order  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  proper 
sentiments,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  study  of  the  history 
and  geography  of  the  world. 

8.  How  they  should  teach  vocal  music. 

Such  is  a  simple  outline  of  the  course  of  instruction  given. 
It  will  serve  as  a  hint  to  the  founders  of  our  seminaries  for 
teachers,  as  well  as  to  those  who  attempt  to  do  good  in  the 
same  manner.  Would  that  this  example  of  enlightened  and 
persevering  benevolence  might  stir  up  kindred  spirits  among 
us,  to  similar  efforts  !  Would  that  the  teachers  of  our  schools 
who  are  devoted  to  their  profession,  might  be  furnished  with 
something  to  satisfy  that  thirst  for  improvement  which  a  sense 
of  their  wants  naturally  inspires ! 
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(For  the  Annalt  of  BdacttioB.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

[The  following  article  was  written  by  a  gentleman  who  knows  aooiethiD; 
of  InHtitu lions  for  the  Blind  in  both  hemispheres;  and  who,  while  lie 
greatly  approves  of  this  form  of  ciiarit^,  wishes  to  see  such  provision  made  for 
this  unf<irtiinate  clasc}  of  men,  that  their  happiness  may  not  cease  on  the  dajof 
their  leaving  tho  school  room  :  but  that  the  school  educattoD  of  their  youth 
shall  only  bo  the  prolude  to  a  happy  and  useful  middle  life,  and  a  still  hap- 
piur  old  age.] 

A  FEW  years  since,  the  blind  in  this  country  were  generally 
regarded  as  an  unfortunate  and  helpless  class  of  beings.  We 
came  in  contact  with  them  only  to  be  filled  with  painful  emo- 
tions, and  to  turn  from  them  with  grief  and  sadness,  that  the 
mind  must  remain  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  that  for  them 
there  was  no  hope  of  usefulness.  But  at  the  present  day  how 
changed  are  their  circumstances  !  We  no  longer  doubt  that 
the  blind  can  be  rendered  happy  and  useful  members  of  the 
community.  We  do  not  shudder  with  the  belief,  that  by  be- 
ing deprived  of  sight,  they  must  spend  all  their  remaining  yean 
in  continual  gloom  and  night.  And  who  has  ever  visited  the 
institutions  established  for  their  education,  without  feelings  of 
the  most  heartfelt  joy  and  satisfaction  ?  Who  has  ever  seen  the 
blind  singing,  writing,  reading  or  amusing  themselves,  without 
dropping  a  tear  of  gratitude  to  that  Eternal  Guardian  and 
Parent,  who,  in  his  wisdom  and  mercy,  seldom  inflicts  suffer- 
ing upon  his  creatures,  without,  at  the  same  time,  pointing  oat 
tho  moans  of  its  alleviation  ? 

It  is  srarcoly  necessary  to  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  estab- 
lishinoiit  of  regular  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  our  age.  There  are 
as  yet  but  few  establishments  of  the  kind  in  this  country ;  but 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  interest  which  these  few  have  excited 
and  continue  to  excite,  we  cannot  but  confidently  hope,  their 
number  will  soon  be  increased.  The  Americans  will  not  — 
they  surely  cannot, — suffer  hundreds  and  thousands  of  persons 
to  ])ass  their  lives  in  utter  ignorance  and  solitude.  They 
cannot  remain  indifferent  witnesses  of  misfortune,  when  they 
know  it  is  in  their  power  to  alleviate  or  remove  it. 

Hut  much  tnay  be  said  about  the  organization  of  such  insti- 
tutions. When  we  consider  that  for  aires  and  centuries,  men 
and  geniuses  were  employed  for  the  improvement  of  our  com- 
mon school  system,  and  that  this  system  is  still  far  from  being 
perfect,  how  much  more  must  this  entirely  new  subject,  need 
the  united  efforts  and  attention  of  able  and  devoted  men,  be- 
fore it  can  arrive  at  perfection  ? 
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The  instruction  oP  the  blind  in  itself,  is  not  so  difficult  and 
toilsonne  as  is  generally  imagined  or  represented.     Many  think 
that  the  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge  and  experience,  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  sense  of  sight ;  and  that  persons,  deprived 
of  this  sense,  are  deprived  of  the  nnost  important  instrument 
for  acquiring  knowledge.     It  is  true  that  the  wnnt  of  sight  is  a 
great  obstacle  in  the  progress  of  education  ;  but  we  know  that 
we  cannot  acquire  even  a  single  branch  of  knowledge  without 
the  united  exercise  of  nearly  all  our  senses.     We  know  that 
nothing  which  any  sense  perceives,  can  become  distinct  know- 
ledge, unless  it  is  supported  by  the  additional  judgment  of  tho 
intellect.     In  short,  the  external  perception  of  all  seeing  per- 
sons, must  first  become  an  internal  one,  before  it  can  bear  fruit 
to  the  intellect.     Hence  we  perceive,  that  the  blind  being  in 
full  possession  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties,  want  only  that 
single  instrument  of  sense,  the  eye,  to  be  equally  capable  with 
all  other  seeing  persons,  of  receiving  an  intel'ectual.  moral  and 
physical  education.     We  know  that  the  wnnt  of  the  sense  of 
sight,  is,  in  a  great  degree,  supplied  to  the  blind,  partly  by  the 
increased  acuteness  of  the  other  remaining  senses,  and  partly 
by  the  greater  activity  of  the  imagination  and  intellect.     And 
thus  we  see  most  distinctly,  that  the  blind  are  able  to  break 
through  the  night  which  surrounds  them  ;  to  lead   an  active, 
useful,  and  contented  life ;  and  to  acquire  such  knowledge  and 
skill,  as  will  procure  the  respect  of  others,  and  furnish  them 
and  their  families  with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life. 

The  education  of  the  blind,  depends,  however,  (or  its  success 
and  final  usefulness,  almost  entirely  upon  those  who  direct 
or  administer  it ;  and  the  selection  of  the  directors  and  teachers 
for  an  institution  of  this  kind,  should  always  form  the  most 
important  part  of  the  care  and  anxiety  of  those  who  engage  in 
such  an  undertaking.  No  individual  should  ever  be  connected 
with  such  establishments,  whose  moral  character  is  not  wholly 
unexceptionahle ;  who  is  not  naturally  inclined,  or  inwardly 
C'llled  to  do  good,  and  desirous  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of 
his  unfortunate  fellow  brethren,  without  regard  to  the  labor  or 
the  reward.  Attachment  to  children,  pleasure  in  their  instruc- 
tion, mildness  and  patience,  love  and  sympathy,  quietness  and 
perseverance ;  but  more  particularly,  a  spirit  of  order  and  reg- 
ularity in  all  his  undertakings  and  actions,  are  the  indispensa- 
ble moral  qualifications,  which  should  be  possessed  by  those 
who  engage  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  Great  learning  and 
genius  may  far  better  be  dispensed  with  than  the  gilt  of  com- 
munication and  that  power  of  adapting  one's  self  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  character,  which  consists,  in  the. language  of  Paul,  in 
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becoming  all  things  to  all  men.  As  the  blind  cannot  recur  for 
help  to  books,  the  teacher  must  be  everything  to  them ;  he 
must  be,  as  it  were,  their  *  all  in  all.' 

'I'he  purpose  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  to  alleviate  their  unfortunate  condition,  and  to  place  such 
expedients  in  their  hands,  as  will  make  them  happy  and  useful, 
and  furnish  them  with  a  comfortable  support  by  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  their  natural  abilities. 

But  though  everything  were  done  or  provided  for  ;  though  we 
had  taught  the  blind  how  to  gratify  profitably  his  natural  inclina- 
tion to  activity,  we  have  not  yet  fuUy  reconciled  him  to  his  condi- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  we  have  not  secured  his  happiness,  un- 
less we  place  him  in  circumstances,  where  he  will  be  but  seldom 
reminded  of  his  great  natural  defect.  It  is  a  well  known  fiict, 
that  sensible  blind  persons,  especially  those  who  lose  their  sight 
after  having  already  attained  a  mature  age  and  pursued  a  certain 
independent  course  of  life,  will  feel  sad,  melancholy,  and  un- 
happy for  weeks  and  whole  months,  after  a  nngle  unguarded 
won!  or  accident,  which  made  them  feel  that  they  were  inSenot 
to  others,  and  were  objects  of  pity  and  commiseration.  1  know 
several  blind  persons,  whom  the  single  expression  *  good  enough 
for  the  blind/  deprived  of  peace  and  enjoyment  for  many  montk. 
And  yet,  how  little  indulgence  do  these  unfortunates  experience 
from  their  more  favored  brethren !  While  in  the  presence  of  a 
cripple,  we  take  care  not  to  utter,  or  so  much  as  hint  at  the  name 
or  character  of  his  defect,  the  usual  topic  of  our  conversation  with 
the  blind,  is  the  very  subject  of  his  misfortune ! 

The  mere  existence  of  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  does  not,  therefore,  fully  accomplish  the  great  object  of 
their  foundation.  We  must  not  only  teach  them  how  to  occupy 
usefully  their  mind  and  hands,  but  we  must,  at  the  same  time, 
remove  all  obstructions  from  their  future  path  of  usefulness.  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  we  render  them  happy  just  now :  —  we 
must  make  provision  for  their  happiness  afler  the  period  of  school 
instruction  is  passed.  And  in  effecting  this,  in  a  truly  parental 
spirit  and  manner,  no  one  has  succeeded  more  perfectly  and  hq>- 
pily,  than  Mr  Klein  of  Vienna,  in  Austria. 

Near  his  institution,  which  he  conducts  not  for  the  sake  of 
mere  exhibition,  or  to  gratify  any  selfish  intentions,  but  solely  for 
the  sake  of  doing  good  to  his  unfortunate  fellow  men,  he  has 
established,  with  the  aid  of  the  government,  and  other  philan- 
thropic individuals,  a  *  Work  House  for  the  Blind.* 

This  establishment  consists  of  a  rsn^^  of  buildings  and  work- 
shops, sufficient  to  accommodate  all  those  pupils  of  his  institu- 
tion, who,  having  finished  their  education,  are  desirous  to  set  up 
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in  life  for  themselves,  and  to  obtain  a  comfortable  livelihood,  by 
practising  such  trades  as  they  have  been  taught  at  the  institution. 
Here  they  are  provided,  for  a  certain  fixed  sum,  ^th  such  apart- 
ments and  shops  as  they  desire  ;  and  here  they  find  everything 
arranged  in  a  manner  most  conformable  to  their  peculiar  use.  In 
this  work  shop  for  the  blind  laborer,  nobody  disturbs  his  tools  or 
materials,  and  he  loses  no  time  nor  patience  in  seeking  or  inquir- 
ing after  this  thing  or  that ;  for  he  finds  everything  on  the  spot 
where  he  left  it.  Those  vtrho  surround  him  do  not  offend  his 
feelings,  for  they  are  either  his  companions  in  misfortune,  or  indi- 
viduals perfectly  acquainted  with  his  peculiar  ways  and  manners. 
After  work  he  can  amuse  himself  within  the  domestic  circle;  in  a 
way  most  suitable  to  his  taste  and  health.  His  articles  of  work, 
when  finished,  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about  selling — they 
are  conjointly  disposed  of  in  a  shop  attached  to  the  establishment, 
and  his  account  regularly  settled  at  any  time  he  chooses.  In 
short,  the  '  Work  House  for  the  Blind,'  is  an  establishment,  per- 
fectly fitted  to  render  the  instructed  blind  happy  and  contented 
through  life,  by  sparing  them  the  numerous  trials  and  mortifi- 
cations which  they  would  unavoidably  experience,  were  they 
again  thrown  among  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity  and  benevolence,  of  whom,  alas,  there  is  too  great  a 
number  in  almost  every  country  of  the  earth. 

Should  the  above  remarks  —  imperfect  as  they  may  be, — 
reach  the  heart  of  some  benevolent  individual,  and  lead  him  to 
new  sympathies  and  new  exertions  in  behalf  of  an  unfortunate 
class  of  our  citizens,  the  object  of  the  writer  wiU  not  be  wholly 
unaccomplished.  S. 


(For  the  Aiinali  of  Education.) 
CONFESSIONS  OF  A  SCH 00 L-M ASTER. 

The  school  was  to  be  opened  on  Monday.  I  had  been  duly 
examined  by  the  school  visitors,  and  had  received  a  *  certificate ;' 
and  nothing  now  remained  but  to  place  myself  in  the  pedagogi- 
cal chair,  wield  the  ^  birch,'  and  pour  knowledge  into  the  untU" 
tored  minds  of  forty  or  fifty  docile,  waiting,  eager  pupils. 

Monday  morning  at  last  came,  and  with  it  the  long  waited  for 
hour  of  nine  o'clock.  I  did  not  sufl^er  the  village  bell  to  strike, 
however,  before  I  had  rapped  loudly  on  the  door-post,  with  a 
thick  heavy  rule  made  for  the  purpose.  The  pupils  ran  in,  as  ea- 
gerly as  I  could  wish,  but  not  as  silently.  However,  I  only 
said  —  '  Take  your  seats,'  in  a  dictatorial  voice  and  manner,  as 
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the  little  urchins  ranged  themselves  around  the  blazing  fire;  for 
tyrannous  December  had  aheady  made  his  appearance.  —  Every 
boy  obeyed  me  as  impiicidy  as  if  1  had  been  the  captain  of  a  wdl 
regulated  man-of-war ;  and  every  one  retreated  from  the  fire- 
side as  soon  as  tlie  word  of  command  had  fairly  escaped  froai 
my  lips.     Ihis  was  encouraging ;  but  still  1  trembled. 

'iVembled  for  what  ?  you  will  perliaps  ask.  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Fossibiv  it  was  because  I  feared  1  should  not  teacii  well; 
though  I  believe  it  was  more  from  the  fear  that  others  would  not 
think  I  taught  well :  for  I  was  at  this  period  exceedingly  depend- 
ent on  the  good  opinion  and  approbation  of  those  around  me, 

I  liad  commenced  my  labors  with  a  kind  of  confused  opinion 
—  borrowed  from  somebody.  1  know  not  whom,  —  that  on  enter- 
ing a  school  to  whicli  one  was  a  stranger,  it  was  a  wise  plan  U> 
let  the  pupils  take  their  own  course,  wholly  imrestrained,  the 
first  day,  in  order  to  find  out  the  true  disposition  and  character 
of  eacli ;  and  so  I  tried  the  experiment,  or  rather  I  attempted 
it ;  for  1  did  not  get  tlirough  the  forenoon,  without  being  obliged 
to  use  the  word  of  command,  to  prevent  tlie  desks  and  tables 
from  being  overturned.  1  believe  I  had  no  whip,  tlius  far.  A 
ferule  I  indeed  iiad,  but  did  not  use  it.  By  the  way,  however, 
I  had  been  so  exceedingly  unfortunate  as  to  announce  my  inteu- 
i,^..  ui  it'iiing  thcin  iako  Uieir  owii  course  for  the  first  day,  as 
soon,  almost,  as  wc  had  assembled  in  the  school  room  ;  whidi 
doubtless  added  not  a  little  to  my  wo.  Had  I  said  nothing  of 
this,  I  might  have  gone  through  a  hah"  a  day,  perhaps,  without 
altering  my  original  purpose. 

But  1  made  nearly  as  great  a  failure  in  conducting  the  lessons 
of  the  forenoon,  as  1  did  in  reganl  to  discipline.  I  had  attended 
a  district  school  several  years  before  —  indeed,  I  had  even  at- 
tended this  very  school  I  was  now  to  conduct,  —  but  I  had  for- 
gotten the  usual  methods  of  proceeding.  And  of  the  possibihty 
of  a  pupil's  acquiring  knowledge  without  going  through  a  par- 
ticular routine  of  class  exercises,  such  as  had  existed  in  the 
schools  from  time  immemorial,  I  had  not  the  least  conception. 

One  thing  I  had  not  forgotten,  which  was  to  hsve  the  older 
pupils  read  in  the  Testament,  for  the  first  exercise ;  and  to  let 
each  pupil  read  exactly  two  verses  at  a  time.  When  I  got  the 
class  fairly  under  weigh  with  this  exercise,  the  agitation  of  my 
nervous  system  Inigan  to  subside,  and  all  for  a  time  went  on 
'  swimmingly.'  Soon,  however,  a  dozen  or  two  of  the  little  fol- 
lows wanted  to  go  to  the  fire.  So  1  suffered  them  to  <to  ;  but 
the  question  arose  in  my  own  mind,  how  many  should  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  around  it  at  once  ?  There  again  memory  relieved 
me.    The  rule  of  ancient  times  had  been  ;  '  only  four  at  a  time 
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—  two  in  one  comer,  and  two  in  the  other.'  There  was  indeed 
room  f  jr  more ;  since  the  chimney  was  one  of  those  old  fash- 
ioned piles  which  occupy  almost  a  quarter  of  a  whole  house,  and 
have  a  fire-place  capable  of  receiving  half  a  cord  of  wood.  But 
custom  had  determined  the  number,  and  I  sought  refuge  under 
its  sanction.  . 

When  the  first  class  had  read  just  half  an  hour  by  the  watch, 
the  orders  *  No  further,'  were  announced  ;  and  forthwith  followed 
a  general  *  obeisance.'  Then  came  the  second  class ;  then  the 
third ;  then  the  fourth  —  who  read  in  spelling  books :  then  a 
class  in  words  of  two  or  three  syllables ;  and  lastly  came  the 
abecedarians.  It  was  wonderful  how  one  exercise  suggested 
another,  on  the  principle  of  *  associated  ideas  ;'  for  though  1  be- 
gan in  the  morning  quite  ignorant  how  to  proceed  in  the  beaten 
track  which  had  long  prevailed  with  ray  predecessors,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  going  through  the  forenoon  with  considerable  exact- 
ness. 

One  thing  —  the  writing,  —  troubled  me  much.  Every  scholar 
in  the  first  and  second  classes,  had  brought  a  writing  book,  and 
wished  me  to  write  him  a  copy,  and  make  him  a  pen.  But  this, 
to  me,  was  an  arduous  task.  True,  it  would  have  been  less  so, 
had  there  been  nothing  else  to  attend  to,  while  I  was  doing  it. 
But  to  be  writing  copies  —  and  mending  pens  —  and  giving 
permits  to  go  to  the  fire,  and  go  out  of  doors  ;  and  to  hear  and 
answer  and  adjust  all  the  complaints  which  came  to  my  ears, 
with  half  a  dozen  other  things,  was  rather  trying.  However  I 
got  through  with  the  forenoon,  and  no  one  ever  saw  the  sun  ap- 
|»roach  the  meridian  with  greater  joy,  than  I  did  that  day.  In 
truth,  the  classes  had  all  read  *  twice  through,'  at  ten  minutes 
before  twelve  ;  but  as  I  thought  I  must  not  dismiss  them  till  ex- 
actly twelve,  with  a  great  dc»l  of  difficulty  I  retained  them  till 
that  hour ;  and  then  released  them. 

At  one,  the  sound  of  the  heavy  rule  on  the  door  post,  was 
again  heard  ;  and  again  the  boys  and  girls  were  seen  scampering 
firom  all  directions  towards  the  school  room.  Wheezing,  and  in 
some  instances,  coughing,  they  again  placed  themselves  in  the 
seats  which  they  had  chosen  in  the  morning ;  which,  by  the  way, 
were,  in  general,  the  very  seats  they  had  occupied  during  the 
preceding  season  or  term.  *The  first  class  will  take  their 
**  American  Preceptors,"'  I  said  ;  and  no  sooner  said  than  done; 
so  far,  I  mean,  as  *  Preceptors'  were  to  be  had.  The  *  Precep- 
tor' was,  next  to  the  Testament,  the  more  common  reading  book 
for  the  older  classes,  in  that  region ;  but  it  usually  happened  that 
there  was  little  more  than  half  as  many  books  as  scholars.  *  The 
rest  of  you  attend  to  your  studies,  now,'  said  a  stem  v<»oe  of  an* 
22* 
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thoiity,  and,  for  a  time,  apparent  attention  was  given,  and  the 
reading  of  the  Hrst  class  went  on  very  well. 

However,  the  Hrst  dass  had  not  yet  finished  their  *  half  hour/ 
ere  the  school  grew  rather  noisy  again.  Commanding — not 
requesting^  —  the  class  to  stop  reading,  I  now  told  the  school, 
most  distincdy  and  decidedly,  —  and,  1  am  afraid,  withalitde 
anger,  that  1  had  altered  my  purpose  formed  in  the  morning,  of 
Buttering  them  to  go  through  the  day  as  they  pleased  ;  thai  I 
found  so  many  of  them  were  inclined  to  be  very  bad,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  stop  them  where  we  were,  and  lay  down  rules  for 
them  at  once.  So  I  immediately  began  to  make  laws  and  re- 
strictions, and  to  annex  penalties. 

This,  at  first,  seemed  to  produce  a  favorable  chai^  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  schoul,  and  I  began  to  congratulate  myself  oo 
my  supposed  widom,  and  complete  authority.  I  little  knew,  at 
that  time,  the  unhappy  tendency  of  taking  children  to  be  bady 
especially  on  a  first  acquaintance.  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more 
pernicious,  than  for  a  stranger  to  enter  a  school  room,  and  lay 
down  absolute  and  apparently  despotical  laws  for  liis  pupils. 
They  see  at  once  that  he  has  no  respect  for  them,  which  dimin- 
ishes their  respect  for  themselves ;  and  though  various  motives 
may  operate  to  keep  them  for  a  short  time  from  any  gross  vio- 
lations of  law,  yet  they  will  usually  break  out,  sooner  or  later, 
into  acts  of  crime  or  violence ;  or  if  they  do  not,  the  teacher 
should  attribute  it  to  other  and  better  influences  than  his  own 
exertions. 

But  to  return  to  my  school.  Matters  went  on  pretty  well  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon.  There  was  little  asking 
to  go  to  the  fire  ;  though  there  was  more  begging  to  go  out,  to 
get  drink,  &c.,  than  in  the  forenoon.  There  was  less  of  setting 
copies  and  mending  pens ;  but  there  was  quite  enough  even  of 
these.  There  were  several  roguish  boys  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  do  everything  upon  which  a  prohibition  had  not  been 
laid ;  and  as  I  had  not  estsJ^lished  the  old  rule,  ^  write  only  a  page 
a  day,'  a  number  of  pupils  had  written  out  their  page  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  and  they  wanted  a  second  copy  for  the  siftemoon.  The 
demand  was  more  easy,  as  well  as  the  refusal  more  difficult,  than 
if  I  had  not  attempted,  to  lay  down,  too  early,  an  universal  code 
of  laws  for  the  school,  but  waited  a  time,  and  only  formed  them 
as  the  circumstances  and  passing  events  seemed  to  require. 

Towards  evening  there  was  some  noise  and  disturbance  in  the 
school.  I  had  made  a  rule  against  whispering,  —  1  had  told 
them  that  if  it  were  necessary  —  indispensably  so,  —  to  speak  to 
a  neighbor,  they  must  either  speak  aloud,  or  adL  permissioo  of 
me  to  speek  in  a  whiqier.    At  first  there  was  little  of  either ; 
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especially  of  loud  talking ;  for  this  was  a  thing  so  novel,  that 
they  seldom  dared  to  venture  upon  it  As  to  whispering,  though 
they  usually  asked  permission  in  the  6rst  instance,  they  were  very 
apt  to  whisper  the  second  time  without  it ;  thus  the  permit  extend- 
ed to  several  acts,  when  it  was  originally  intended  to  extend  to  but 
one.  Finally,  however,  violations  of  the  rule  became  consider- 
ably frequent,  and  I  threatened  punishment. 

These  threats,  when  they  were  first  uttered,  had  some  effect. 
*  If  you  do  not  stop  whispering  I'll  punish  you,'  was  rather  terri- 
fying. But  as  the  mode  of  punishment  was  not  specified,  and 
as  some  of  the  threats,  even  against  the  same  individual  were  not 
executed,  their  terror  soon  began  to  wear  off.  1  had  forbidden 
any  play,  too,  in  school ;  and  annexed  to  the  violation  of  this 
rule,  the  same  general,  but  indefinite  penalty  ;  and  the  results 
were,  consequendy,  about  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  whispering. 
The  school  grew  more  and  more  noisy,  my  brow  contracted  more 
and  more,  and  the  pupils,  of  course,  saw  more  and  more  the 
trouble  I  was  in. 

I  had  made  no  sort  of  allowance  for  the  increased  noise,  and 
whispering,  and  play,  from  the  consideration  that  it  was  near  the 
close  of  the  day,  that  there  had  just  been  a  long  school  vacation 
of  more  than  two  months,  and  that  it  would  take  several  days 
to  inure  my  little  group  to  six  hours  of  sitting  still  daily,  on  hard 
benches  ;  some  of  them  without  backs.  I  made  no  allowance, 
I  say,  for  all  this.  No,  not  the  least !  ,  I  demanded  not  only  the 
same  unconditional  submission,  but  the  same  exact  and  unexcep- 
tionable quiet  during  the  last  as  during  the  first  hour  of  the  after- 
noon. Indeed,  the  errors  of  the  last  hours  were  less  tolerable 
than  those  of  the  first,  for  I  was  more  fatigued,  and  my  nervous 
system  had  become  more  irritable. 

At  that  time  I  had  no  more  thought  of  looking  into  myself  for 
the  source  of  the  difliculties  I  met  with  around  me,  than  of  look- 
ing into  the  world  of  the  moon.  If  things  did  not  seem  to  go 
well  around  me,  the  fault  lay  in  others  —  never  in  myself:  so  I 
thought,  at  least.  What  did  I  say  ?  Oh  no.  I  did  not  think 
any  such  thing.  I  did  not  think  at  all,  on  this  subject ;  for  I 
had  not  been  led  into  any  such  habit.  Had  books  for  teachers, 
like  those  of  Hall,  Abbott,  and  others,  existed  in  those  days,  I 
should  most  surely  have  met  with  the  principle  somewhere  in 
them,  that  if  matters  do  not  go  well  with  a  teacher,  he  should 
first  look  within  himself  for  the  cause  ;  and  there  he  will  very 
often  find  it.  And  had  I  found  such  a  principle,  I  should  almost 
inevitably  have  applied  it  to  my  own  case  and  circumstances ;  for 
I  was  by  no  means  one  of  those  unthinking  men,  whom  yoa 
sometimes  find  even  in  the  chair  of  the  pedagogue.    The  feet 
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was,  I  was  yet  a  mere  boy,  scarcely  passed  eighteen ;  and  mitS  a 
few  weeks  previous,  had  never  in  my  life  thought  seriously  of 
becoming  a  school-master. 

But  once  more  to  my  school-room.  Four  o'clock  at  last  came 
—  the  hour  for  closing  the  school.  My  brow,  which  had  been 
for  some  time,  '  knit  in  frowns/  now  partially  relaxed,  and  i  as- 
sisted  the  smaller  pupils  in  putting  <hi  their  coats  and  making 
preparation  to  meet  the  severe  cold ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  it  was 
already  December.  In  rendering  this  assistance,  f  assumed  the 
air  of  love  and  kindness  ;  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  there  were  not 
some  who  regarded  the  increased  and  mcxnentary  cheerfukiess 
and  kindness,  as  proceeding  from  quite  another  source  :  —  the 
pleasure  of  getting  rid  of  my  charge.  Nor  if  they  did,  am  I 
quite  sure  they  were  mistaken.  But  be  this  as  it  might,  the 
school  closed  for  the  day,  the  pupils  were  dismissed^  and  the 
teacher  was  left  to  himself  and  his  own  reflections. 


(For  the  Annals  of  Cdacition.) 
NEGLECT  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  SUMMER. 

The  period  is  scarcely  gone  by,  when  the  qualifications  and 
character  of  a  mother  or  the  female  teacher  of  a  common  school 
were  deemed  of  secondary  importance.  The  teacher  of  a  winter 
school,  to  which  alone  the  largest  boys  were  usually  sent,  was 
deemed  a  thing  of  some  consequence.  He  must  pass  the  ordeal 
of  an  examination  before  the  *  Committee,'  and  if  he  did  not 
*  pass,*  he  was  seldom  employed.  When  once  seated  in  his  ped- 
agogical chair,  it  was  not  seldom  that  he  was  regarded  as  worthy 
the  passing  tribute  paid  to  the  country  school-master  by  the  poet 
Goldsmith. 

*  The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew ; 
'T  was  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too/ 

But  fc^male  teachers  were  not  regarded  as  personages  of  so  much 
ditftuiction.  It  is  true  they  were  sometimes  *  examined,'  and 
wht^ii  examined  they  were  generally  *  licensed  ;'  but  there  were 
ttttiueroufl  (exceptions.  And  even  when  there  was  a  nominal  ex- 
j^iuimtion,  it  was  seldom  that  the  school  was  visited.  There  was 
;*  v^gut)  idea  floating  over  the  minds  of  the  community,  that 
'  WivU^ly*  could  manage  little  children,  and  that  'anybody' 
giM^I  leach  them.  And  if  the  '  parson,'  or  the  ^  doctor,'  or  the 
"tywr.*  ventured  to  say  aught  against  such  an  opinicNi,  it  was  at 
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once  felt,  if  it  was  not  often  said,  that  they  were  mistaken  ;  ^  they 
were  college  learnt  men  themselves,  and  they  thought  everybody 
else  must  be  college  learnt.' 

1  observed,  Mr  Editor,  that  the  period  had  scarcely  gone  by, 
when  sentiments  like  these  were  not  uncommon.  1  might,  how- 
ever, go  farther,  and  affirm  that  it  has  not  gone  by  yet ;  that 
there  are  multitudes  at  the  present  hour,  who,  though  they  may 
not  admit,  in  so  many  words,  that  *  anybody,'  or  *  anything,'  is 
fully  c(Hnpetent  to  the  management  and  education  of  little  chil- 
dren, do  yet  admit  it,  most  fully,  in  their  daily  practice. 

If  this  were  not  so,  why  are  the  female  teachers  of  our  sum- 
mer schools,  so  much  overlooked  or  neglected  ?  Why  is  it  that 
they  seem  to  be  so  wholly  beyond  the  range  of  our  sympathies, 
and,  1  might  almost  say,  shut  out  from  society  ? 

For  it  is  not  one  female  teacher  alone  —  nor  one  who,  though 
invested  with  the  sacred  office  of  forming  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  young,  may  have  proved  herself  unworthy  of  her  high 
trust  —  it  is  not  in  one  solitary  instance,  alone,  that  the  female 
teacher  of  our  common  schools  is  overlooked  and  practically  de- 
spised. It  is  not  that  the  '  Inspectors,*  while  they  usually  visit 
the  winter  schools,'  pass  by  hundreds  of  districts  in  the  summer, 
and  never  set  foot  in  them,  as  is  most  undoubtedly  the  fact ;  — 
it  is  not  tills  alone,  I  say,  that  would  juslify  the  assci  tioiis  I  I -ave 
made,  and  enable  me  to  sustain  so  grave  a  charge :  would  to 
heaven  that  it  were. 

But  it  is  that  parents  —  the  proprietors  themselves  of  the  schools, 
—  show  the  utmost  indifference  in  regard  to  them,  and  the  most 
entire  destitution  of  sympathy  with  the  teacher.  They  hire  her 
for  seventyfive  cents  a  week,  and  her  board ;  and  for  even  this 
she  is  compelled — as  a  certain  writer  expresses  it, — to  *  beg  from 
door  to  door.'  Indeed,  I  have  known  some  districts  that,  be- 
sides boarding  the  teacher,  paid  her  but  fifty  cents  a  week. 

I  speak  now,  it  is  true,  of  country  towns,  and  not  of  the  more 
central  districts  even  of  those  ;  though  I  knew  of  one  school  dis- 
trict in  a  shire  town  of  one  of  the  counties  of  Connecticut  which 
in  18-^0  paid  its  teacher  no  more  than  this  sum.  Indeed,  I  have 
sometimes  known  no  more  than  one  dollar  a  week  paid  to  a  fe- 
male teacher,  who  furnished  her  own  board  in  the  central  and 
most  populous  district  of  a  town.  In  truth,  seventyfive  cents 
and  board,  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  with  board,  is  in  many 
parts  of  New  England  about  the  maximum  wages  of  a  female 
teacher  in  the  summer. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  any  one  supposes  the  minimum  wages 
which  I  have  mentioned,  will  of  themselves  support  the  teacher. 
Very  fer  from  it.     She  is  expected  to  earn  her  board,  at  least. 
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in  some  other  employment.  One  braids  straw  or  grass ;  another 
sets  card  teeth ;  another  sews,  or  spins,  or  knits ;  and  another 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  some  factory  perhaps  spends  all  her  spare 
hours  in  that ;  and  indeed  makes  the  mechanical  employment  the 
principal  thing.  In  fact  she  just  runs  into  the  school-house,  and 
spends  three  hours  of  each  tmlf  day  in  it ;  as  a  sort  of  relief — 
not  exactly  a  recreation,  —  from  her  more  steady  but  more  prof- 
itable employment. 

Nor  do  these  circumstances  afford  the  only  evidence  that  fe- 
male teachers  and  summer  schools  are  overlooked  and  underval- 
ued. Who  associates  with  the  female  teacher  ?  When,  and  by 
whom,  is  she  visited,  either  at  her  own  home,  or  at  the  school- 
room ?  By  what  parent  or  parents  is  she  often  thought  of,  and 
what  eyes  —  aduh  or  juvenile,  —  are  accustomed  to  kindle  at 
hearing  her  name  pronounced  in  the  domestic  circle  ?  By  whom 
is  she  spoken  of  as  a  benefactor,  or  even  as  a  kind  friend  ;  and 
above  all,  what  parent  regards  her,  and  speaks  of  her  as  a  co-op- 
erator in  the  great  work  of  educating  his  rising  family  for  useM- 
ness  —  to  theiiiselves,  their  country,  or  their  Heavenly  Father  ! 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  for  a  female  teacher,  in  some 
parts  of  New  England,  to  pass  a  whole  summer  term,  without 
seeing  a  single  parent,  ward,  or  guardian  of  her  pupils  enter  her 
school-room,  as  a  visitor.  He  may,  indeed,  in  a  few  instances, 
ust  step  in  to  say  that  Mrs  Ambler  would  like  to  withdraw  her 
little  daughter  from  the  school  for  a  few  hours,  to  take  her  abroad 
on  a  party  of  pleasure.  But  so  far  is  she  from  seeing  the  face 
of  one  of  the  board  of  public  visitors,  or  even  of  one  of  her  pat- 
rons, as  a  visitor,  that  even  at  the  *  last  day,'  —  the  closing  day  of 
the  school  —  when  she  gives  a  general  and  special  invitation,  not 
three  of  the  whole  number  pay  any  regard  to  it. 

And  as  to  hearing  the  teacher  of  a  darling  child  — she  who 
should  be,  under  God,  the  greatest  and  most  important  assistant 
of  the  parent  in  forming  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child  for  future 
action  and  usefulness,  for  time  and  for  eternity  —  spoken  of  with 
any  considerable  interest  in  the  family  circle,  why,  such  a  thing 
never  happens,  in  some  houses,  once  in  a  quarter  ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  is  with  that  kind  of  interest  which  is  elicited  when  Jane  or 
Henry  comes  home  with  a  pitiful,  but  unfounded  complaint  of 
personal  abuse  by  her.  Then,  indeed,  for  once,  these  very 
parents  or  guardians  who  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  school,  and  are  wholly  destitute  of  the  means  of 
judging  where  the  blame  lies,  do  not  hesitate,  in  too  many  instan- 
ces, to  assail  the  teacher,  and  destroy  the  small  share  of  confi- 
dence in  her  which  previously  existed. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  first  six  or  eight  yeare  of  a  child*s  life  are 
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of  littk  or  DO  consequence  —  as  some  among  us  seem,  by  their 
conduct,  to  believe,  —  in  forming  character  for  this  world  and  the 
next,  then  this  course  of  neglect  of  female  teachero  and  summer 
schods,  whether  it  be  official  or  parental,  may  be  justifiable. 
But  if  it  be  otherwise  —  if  these  first  years  do  more  than  the 
whole  remainder  of  life  in  giving  shape  to  the  human  being  — 
physically,  morally,  and  intellectually,  then  it  is  wholly  unjustifi- 
able both  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  Let  the  patrons  and 
proprietors  of  conmion  schools  consider  ;  let  them  ponder  well 
this  whole  subject.  Let  them  see  if  there  is  not  a  radical  error 
abroad  in  this  matter ;  and  if  it  is  not  high  time  to  begin  u  work 
of  reformation.  A . 
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SCHOOL   AT    TROT,    NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

Mr  Editor  : — Feeling  interested  in  the  wel£ue  of  the  rising 
generation,  particularly  of  those  who  are  destitute  of  the  means 
of  di>taining  ihat  education  which  our  literary  institutions  aflord 
to  the  more  wealthy,  I  never  allow  anything  that  may  benefit 
this  class  of  the  conmiunity  to  pass  me  without  giving  it  some 
attention.  1  he  notice,  therefore  which  you  gave  in  the  Annals 
lor  February  of  the  school  of  Mr  Rich,  in  'J  roy,  N.  H.  led  me 
to  deare  a  more  full  acquaintance  with  his  plans  and  views  ;  and 
accordingly  as  so(»i  as  circumstances  permitted,  I  went  to  Troy 
and  spent  several  days  in  his  family.  An  account  of  my  visit 
ffiay  be  acceptable  to  your  readers. 

As  Troy  is  a  small  town  and  but  little  known  beyond  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  description  of 
it  before  I  speak  of  the  object  of  my  visit.  It  is  situated  about 
three  miles  west  of  the  base  of  the  Grand  Monadnock  mountmn 
in  Cheshire  County ;  its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  five 
miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about  three  miles.  It  was  formed 
into  a  town  about  twentyone  years  ago,  frcm  the  adjacent  towns. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  not  fer  from  700  ;  in  the  village, 
which  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  which  is  surrounded  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  hills,  are  two  meeting  houses.  Many 
small  streams  are  continually  flowing  from  the  hills ;  but  there 
are  no  stagnant  pools  near  the  village.  The  soil  and  general 
face  of  the  country  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  the  town 
healthy,  and  a  desirable  and  pleasant  situation  for  such  a  school  as 
has  been  commenced  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Rich. 
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It  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  give  a  full  detail  of  what 
I  witnessed  in  Mr.  R.'s  family;  nor  am  I  able  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  many  important  topics  which  are  connected  with 
what  belongs  to  the  broad  Held  of  education,  and  which  weie 
more  or  less  there  brought  to  view.  I  shall  therefore  only  men* 
tion  the  most  prominent  things  that  came  within  my  observation. 
On  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  Mr  K.  by  whom  and  by  whose 
fiunily  1  was  kindly  received  and  hospitably  entertained,  gave  me 
some  general  account  of  his  plans,  and  of  the  origin  of  his  laboiB. 
But  as  he  has  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  his  views  are  found 
somewhat  at  large,  I  will  refer  you  to  that  for  further  informatioD. 

On  the  Sabbath  morning,  the  family  consisting  of  Mr  R.,  his 
wife,  three  sons,  three  daughters,  and  two  orphans,  members  of 
the  school  —assembled  at  1  o'clock  for  breakfast.  At  8  o'clock 
the  family  joined  in  a  religious  exercise,  which  consisted  of 
prayer,  singing,  and  a  sermon.  At  the  usual  time  of  reli^oos 
worship  such  of  the  family  as  could  conveniently  walk,  went  to 
the  village  churches  which  were  about  half  a  mUe  distant.  Mr 
K.  and  his  family  at  diii'erent  times  of  the  day  attended  both 
meetings ;  he  seems  to  possess  a  truly  catholic  spirit,  and  is  free 
from  sectarian  views.  He  .s  himself  a  clergyman,  and  for  several 
years  acted  as  a  domestic  missionary. 

^j  In  the  evening  the  family  formed  a  Bible  Class  The  younger 
members  recited  lessons  from  some  biblical  catechism,  which  i  ob- 
served them  to  be  studying  with  great  interest  at  dilierent  times  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  I  he  older  members  had  a  lesson  on  the  'I  en 
Commandments.  All  seemed  to  understand  the  exercises,  which 
were  conducted  on  rational  principles,  and  in  accordance  with 
enlightened  views.  1  had  an  opportunity  at  another  time  to  as- 
certain that  they  had  obtained  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
and  were  familiar  with  its  most  important  records.  Of  so  great 
importance  do  1  deem  an  acquaintance  with  the  Bible — not  sec- 
tarianism —  and  so  highly  ought  every  friend  of  the  human  race 
to  value  the  institutions  in  which  that  knowleds:e  is  obtained,  that 
1  consider  this  fact  alone  as  no  small  recommendation  of  Mr 
R.'s  school.  I'his  school  is  yet  in  its  incipient  sta^^s,  having  only 
five  pupils  ;  tlirce  of  whom  are  children  of  Mr  Rich.  Two  of 
these  latter  have  been  permanent  pupils  about  three  years. 

On  Monday  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast,  the  family 
attended  to  their  usual  morning  devotions.  A  portion  o^  scrip- 
ture was  read  by  each  individual.  In  connection  with  tMs,  Mr 
R.  n:ade  some  appropriate  remarks,  which  were  followed  by 
pra'cr.  A  similar  exercise  was  held  morning  and  evening 
during  the  time  1  was  in  the  fiunily. 
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After  the  morning  duties,  the  members  of  the  school  began 
their  labors  at  braiding  hats ;  and  at  the  same  time  received  oral 
instruction.  During  the  hours  allotted  to  labor,  the  pupils  were 
pleasantly,  as  well  as  profitably  employed.  A 11,  by  their  labors,  were 
able  to  support  themselves — even  the  youngest  whose  ages  were 
about  7  or  8  years — while  the  two  oldest  (one  1 1  and  &e  other 
13  years  of  age)  had  for  some  time  been  able  to  do  much  more 
than  was  necessary  for  that  support. 

At  difierent  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Mr  R.'s  daughters 
were  engaged  in  the  concerns  of  the  family.  House  work  is 
considered  an  important  part  of  theu*  education.  The  younger 
boys  spend  a  certain  portion  of  their  time  at  play  in  the  open  air, 
whenever  it  was  found  convenient.  The  hours  of  the  day  passed 
away  cheerfully,  and  neither  the  mental  nor  manual  operations 
had  the  appearance  of  being  a  task. 

The  younger  pupils  were  instructed  in  Reading,  Spelling,  Men- 
tal Arithmetic,  Geography  and  Grammar  ;  the  older  ones  had  re- 
ceived instruction  in  these  studies,  and  also  in  Written  Arithmetic, 
History,  Chronology,  Rhetoric,  Natural  Philosophy,  Algebra, 
Astron(xny,  Greek  and  Latin.  A  slight  attention  had  been  given 
to  Hebrew,  but  it  was  not  considered  a  study  in  which  anything 
more  than  a  beginning  had  been  made. 

From  what  I  witnessed,  I  would  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  with 
the  aid  of  maps,  blackboards  and  other  apparatus,  instruction,  ex- 
cept in  those  parts  which  requires  manual  operation  may  be  given 
in  this  way  as  thoroughly  as  it  is  usually  given  in  our  bestschools, 
where  the  pupils  prepare  for  recitations  by  the  help  of  books. 
Nor  should  I  suppose  that  pupils  thus  taught  would  be  less  indus- 
trious, or  possess  the  power  of  application  in  a  less  degree  when 
required  to  study  for  themselves,  than  those  who  had  never  been 
tai^t  orally.  A  greater  desire  for  knowledge  and  a  stronger  at- 
tachment to  books  of  a  solid  character,  I  have  seldom  seen  than 
I  witnessed  in  these  pupils :  it  seemed  to  me  that  Mr  R.'s  family 
were  eminently  qualified  for  entering  upon  a  course  of  self-edu- 
cation. Whatever  other  causes  may  tend  to  produce  the  habits 
80  fiivorable  to  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  I  believe 
that  no  one  thing  has  a  more  powerful  tendency  than  the  habits 
at  industry  which  run  through  his  whole  system.  Idleness  has 
no  place  in  the  family ;  all  are  engaged  either  in  mental  or  in 
manual  labor,  or  in  relaxation  and  sports  among  the  younger 
pujNis. 

It  is  something  worthy  of  observation  that  an  individual  unaid- 
ed by  the  luiowledge  of  modern  improvements  should  have  pur- 
sued a  course,  in  some  respects,  so   similar  to  that  of  Pestalozzi 
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Frank  and  Fellenberg ;  for  if  I  mistake  not,  he  never  knew,  until 
recently,  that  such  men  had  existed.  He  never  knew  that  abenev- 
olent  Frank  had  founded  an  asylum  for  orphans,  nor  that  a 
philanthropic  Fellenberg  had  been  the  founder  of  a  school  that  is 
now  educating  the  children  of  many  a  Swiss  peasant ;  and  yet 
Mr  R.  is  striving  to  establish  an  institution  on  nearly  the  same 
foundation  as  those  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

At  present,  Mr  R.  is  very  much  cramped  in  his  efforts  for  want 
of  funds.  The  house  he  now  occupies  is  much  too  small  for  any 
operations  on  anextended  scale ;  he  probably  could  not  accommo- 
date more  than  12  or  15  pupils,  besides  his  own  family.  As  soon 
as  the  means  are  afforded,  he  intends  to  erect  a  building  suffi- 
ciently large  to  acconunodate  from  80  to  lOOpupib. 

Mr  R.  has  labored  long  and  alone  ;  any  ud,  either  in  books 
that  relate  to  improvements  in  education  or  in  money,  as  a  dona- 
tion or  loan,  would  be  gratefully  received  by  him. 

After  examining  as  closely  as  I  was  able  during  the  few  days 
I  was  with  Mr  R.,  all  the  parts  of  the  system  which  have  thus 
been  so  successfully  brought  into  operation,  I  left  his  family  lully 
convinced  that  the  Oral  Instruction  and  Manual  Labor* 
may  be  so  happily  blended,  that  thousands  who  are  now  thirsting 
for  knowledge  may  be  put  on  a  course  that  will  lead  to  a  ihor^ 
ough  education.  L.  T.  E. 

•  We  have  the  promise  of  another  article  from  L.  T.  E.  giving  a  more  ex- 
tended account  or  Mr  Rich's  plans  and  views,  and  enteringr  more  minutely  into 
the  general  subjects  of  instruction  and  education,  and  their  connection  with 
manual  labor. 


SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  MAINE. 

We  havc'*already  adverted  to  the  conunon  school  system  of 
Maine,  especially  in  our  first  volume.  But  the  following  letter 
of  the  Hon.  Albion  K.  Parris,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  formerly  governor  of  tliat  State,  to  Mr  Baird,  late 
central  agent  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  gives  a 
more  full  account  of  it  than  wc  have  elsewhere  seen  ;  and  is  here 
inserted  witliout  alteration  or  comment. 

The  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  settled  or  improved  parts 
of  our  state  is  laid  off  into  towns,  or  as  they  would  lye  denominated 
with  you,  townships,  usually  of  about  six  miles  square.  Some  of  our 
more  populous  towns  on  the  seaboard  and  the  margin  of  our  large 
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rivers,  are  of  less  territory  ;  but  in  the  interior  and  agricultural  parts 
of  the  state,  they  are  generally  not  far  from  that  size.  We  have  no 
general  or  state  fund  for  the  support  of  schools.  In  some  of  our 
townships,  a  reservation  was  made  in  the  original  grant  from  the 
state,  of  a  small  portion  of  such  townships  for  the  support  of  schools 
and  the  ministry. 

These  lands  are  vested  in  the  several  towns  in  which  they  are  sit- 
uated, and  are  eventually  sold  ;  and  the  proceeds  constitute  a  fund 
for  the  objects  for  which  they  were  originally  reserved.  In  this  way 
some  of  our  small  towns  have  small  funds,  the  interest  of  which  is 
annually  appropriated  to  aid  in  the  support  of  schools.  These  funds, 
however,  form  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  amount  annually  ex- 
pended for  the  purposes  of  primary  education. 

By  a  permanent  law  of  Maine,  every  town   is   required  to  ex- 
pend for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  schools  therein,  a  sum  of 
money  not  less  than  forfi/  cents  for  each  inhabitant  the  town  con- 
tains, the  number  to  be  computed  according  to  the  next  preceding 
census;  so  that  a  town  containing  two  thousand  inhabitants  of  all 
ages,  is  required  to  raise  and  expend,  within  its  own  limits  annually, 
at  least  eight  hundred  dollars  for  public  schools.     This  money  is  as- 
sessed and   collected  on  the  polls  and  estates  of  the  town,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  public  taxes  are  levied,  and  is  paid  into  the 
town  treasury,  but  can  be  appropriated  for  no  other  purpose.     This 
law  is  rigidly  enforced;  every  town  failing  to  comply  with  its  require- 
ments, in  this  particular,  being  liable  to  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum   not 
less  than  twice,  nor  more  than  four  times  the  amount  of  such  failure 
or  deficiency,  to  be  recovered  by  indictment,  or  in  an  action  of  debt, 
to  the  use  of  the  person  who  may  sue  therefor.     In  this  mode,  our 
school  fund  is  annually  collected  from  the  pockets  of  our  citizens, 
and  is  paid  with  more  cheerfulness  than  any  other  tax  to  which  they 
are  liable.     For  the  more  convenient  and  profitable  expenditure  of 
the  money  thus  raised,  each  town  is  divided  into  a  number  of  school 
districts  of  convenient  size  having  regard  to  the  population  and  ex- 
tent of  territory  in  each,  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  shall  not  be 
so  large  in  population  as  to  render  the  school  unprofitably  numerous^ 
or  so  extensive  in  territory  as  to  render  it  inconvenient  for  those  living 
in  the  extreme  parts  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages;  nor  on  the 
other,  so  small,  in  point  of  numbers,  as  to  prevent  the  support  of  a 
school  for  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  year.     These  districts  are 
formed  by  the  several  towns,  at  their  annual  meetings  for  the  trans- 
action of  town  business;  and  continue  until,  from  a  change  in  popu- 
lation or  other  causes,  an  alteration  in  their  limits  becomes  necessary. 
Each  district,  so  formed,  is  by  law  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate 
for  certain  specific  purposes ;  is  empowered   to  raise  money  from 
time  to  time  to  build  or  repair  school-houses,  and  to  purchase  land 
on  which  the  same  may  stand.     The  money,  so  rated,  is   assessed 
ind  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  town  taxes  are,  and,  when 
collected,  is  paid  over  to  a  committee  of  the  district  to  be  expended. 
If  any  districts  neglect  their  duty  in  erecting  or  repairinsr  school- 
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houses,  the  town  in  which  such  district  is  situated,  has  power  ta 
grant  a  sufficient  sum  to  erect  or  repair  such  house,  to  be  assessed 
on  the  polls  and  estate  within  such  negligent  district.  Each  town 
is  required  to  choose,  annually,  a  superintending  school  committee, 
of  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven,  whose  dutj  it  is  to  ex- 
amine schoolmasters  and  mistresses  proposing  to  teach  school  therein, 
and  also  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  in  their  respective  towns, 
and  inquire  into  the  regulations  and  discipline  thereof,  and  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  scholars  therein ;  to  use  their  influence  and  best 
endeavors,  that  the  youth  in  the  several  districts  regularly  attend  the 
schools,  and  to  direct  what  school-books  shall  be  used  in  the  respec- 
tive schools.  At  the  annual  town  meeting,  there  is  also  chosen  an 
agent  for  each  school  district  whose  duty  it  is  to  hire  the  schoolmas- 
ters or  mistresses  for  their  respective  districts,  and  to  provide  the  ne- 
cessary fuel  and  utensils  for  the  schools.  If  any  parent,  master,  or 
guardian,  neglects  to  furnish  his  scholars  with  suitable  books,  they 
are  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  and  their  cost  is  added  to 
the  tax  of  the  negligent  parent,  master,  or  guardian,  in  the  next 
annual  assessment. 

No  person  can,  by  law,  be  employed  as  a  schoolmaster,  unless  he 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  produce  a  certificate  from  the 
superintending  school  committee  of  the  town  where  the  school  is  to 
be  kept,  and  also  from  some  person  of  liberal  education,  literary  pur- 
suits, and  good  moral  character,  residing  within  the  county,  that  he 
is  well  qualified  to  instruct  youth  in  reading  and  writing  the  English 
language  grammatically,  and  in  arithmetic  and  other  branches  of 
learning  usually  taught  in  public  schools.  The  money  assessed  and 
collected  in  each  town  for  the  support  of  schools,  is  appropriated 
among  the  several  school  districts  within  such  town,  according  to 
the  number  of  children  therein  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty- 
one  years.  By  this  mode  of  appointment,  every  child,  of  however 
indigent  or  dissolute  parentage,  derives,  or  may  derive  advantages 
from  public  instruction,  equal  to  those  enjoyed  from  the  like  source 
by  the  children  of  the  most  wealthy  in  the  state.  The  proper  offi- 
cers in  the  several  towns  are  required,  periodically,  to  make  a  return 
to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts within  their  respective  towns,  the  number  of  children  in  etch 
of  said  districts  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twentyone  years,  the 
number  who  usually  <ittend  school  in  each,  the  amount  of  money 
raised  and  expended  for  the  support  of  schools,  designating  what 
part  is  raised  by  taxes,  and  what  from  funds,  and  bow  such  fands 
have  accrued,  and  the  time  the  school  may  hare  been  kept  annaallj 
in  each,  designating  how  much  by  a  schoolmaater,  and  how  mura 
by  a  schoolmistress.  In  our  a^ricoltaral  towns^ the  achoob  are  nsa* 
ally  kept  by  a  master  in  the  winter^  when  tb^.va  generallj  folly 
attended  by  the  lads  of  all  ajps,  and  raqniieLf^kwIptr  ordtr  of  got* 
ernment  than  can  usually  be  expected  ^^  IL—J««  Dnrtim  tEoN 
months  in  which  the  larger  mala 
the  farms,  the  schoola  are  nioi|I|r 
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boys  only,  and  are  taught  by  females.  In  those  towns  where  they 
haTe  DO  fund  except  what  are  raised  by  annual  taxation,  a  master's 
school  is  usually  kept  up  three  months  or  more  in  tlie  winter  season, 
and  a  school  inatructed  by  a  female,  about  the  like  term  in  the  sum- 
mer season  ;  and  it  is,  by  law,  made  the  duty  of  the  superintending 
acbool  committee  of  each  town,  to  visit  each  school  within  the  town, 
at  least  twice  during  the  term  for  which  it  is  kept;  once  within  three 
weeks  from  the  commencement,  and  once  within  two  weeks  from  the 
close  thereof. 

I  have  thus  shewn  you  how  our  schools  are  formed  and  support- 
ed;  how  the  funds  are  provided,  the  districts  formed,  the  houses 
erected,  the  instructors  engaged,  the  schools  regulated ;  and  I  hope 
with  so  much  minuteness  as  will  enable  you  to  understand  it.  The 
whole  machinery  is  moved  with  such  perfect  regularity  throughout 
the  state,  that  there  is  not  an  individual  in  any  town  within  its  lim- 
its who  may  not  give  his  children  a  good  English  education  at  the 
public  expense.  The  effect  of  this  is,  an  intelligent  and  enlightened 
population,  not  confined  merely  to  the  large  towns  or  their  vicinity, 
bat  spread  throughout  the  state,  extending  equally  in  every  direction, 
to  its  utmost  limits.  It  is  accomplished  with  so  much  ease,  and  is 
attended  with  such  beneficial  effects,  that  I  am  confident  no  people 
trould  hesitate  to  adopt  this,  or  some  similar  plan  of  general  instruc- 
boD,  could  they  bat  witness  its  operation  and  experience  its  results. 


TEAN8ACT10NS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LYCEUM. 

SIXTH    ANNUAL    HEETINO. 

The  axth  anniversary  of  the  Atnerican  Lyt^iim  was  opened 
in  the  Common  Council  Chamber,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1836,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  William  A.  Duer, 
Esq.,  occupied  tlie  cliair,  and  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.,  was  ap- 
jXNoted  Recording  Secretary,  pro  tempore. 

Messrs  Russ,  Dodge  and  Parsons  were  ^pointed  a  Committee 
OD  Credentials,  who  reported  the  following  persons  to  be  duly 
uitborized  to  sit  as  delegates  and  invited  members : 

Delegates  fVom  the  Fennryhania  Stale  Lyceum. — Joshua  Hoopes, 
NaihaniGl  Dodge,  J.  Simmons,  L.  H.  Parsons,  J.  Uo  I  brook,  Samuel 
Webb,  Jonaih<iLi  Hoberts,  A.  W.  Corsan,  Rev.  C.  H.  Alden,  J.  Gordon, 
M.  D.,  Rev.  G.  W.  Ridgley. 

New  York   City  Lueeum.—Stimue\  B.  RuBelea,  Fraucis,  R. 

G.  Banhin. 

^  ^wAb/n^Lyceunt,  (N.  F,)— Theodore  Esmes,  Jonatbau  Trotter, 
"        "-  M.  Johnson,  Alden  Spoouer. 

J^oeuUion  of  Brooklyn— Alexander  Hadd«i,  1. 
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New  York  Mercantile  Library  Association. — Charles  Rolie. 

Mechanics*  Institute  of  the  city  of  N.  York. — Jno.  M.  Doddy  Robert 
Walker,  Henry  Durell,  L.  D.  Gale,  Wm.  Jas.  Mullen,  Oliver  White, 
Owen  G.  Warren,  Samuel  Carter,  Uzziah  Wenman. 

Newark  Young  Men^s  Society, — S.  U.  Pennington,  F.  fi.  Belts,  J.  R. 
Clark,  Martin  Ryerson,  James  d.  Conger. 

Young  Men^s  Association  for  Mutual  Improvement^  of  JUbatgy. — 
Azor  Taber. 

Dorchester  Lyceum^  (Mass,) — Samuel  Whitcomb. 

Fall  River  Athenamm,  {R.  i:)— P.  W.  Leland,  Eliab  Williains,  Wm. 
J.  Gray,  Oliver  Chase. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, — Hanrey  P.  PeeU 

New  York  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, — Rev.  J.  F.  Shroeder,  C.  H. 
Roach,  Wm.  J.  Edson,  J.  £.  Challis,  Chas.  Dinf^ley. 

Bertah  Sacred  Lyceum,  {N,  Y,) — C.  Van  Brych,  S.  Angel,  W* 
Gordon. 

New  York  Public  School  Teachers^  Association, — Andrew  Stout, 
Wm.  Belden,  Wm.  A.  Walker. 

Juvenile  Lyceums  of  the  New  York  Public  Schools. — R.  S.  Jacobson, 
from  No.  7.,  S.  S.  Bo  vie.  No.  12.,  Jas.  De  Mott,  No.  3. 

Philadelphia  School  Lyceum, — Chas.  Trego,  J.  Holbrook,  Rev.  N. 
DoHze,  Jno.  Simmons. 

Philadelphia  Teachers*  Lyceum, — The  same  delegates. 

Invited  Members  present, — James  M.  Garnett,  of  Virginia;  Dr  S.  G. 
Howe,  of  Boston  ;  Hermann  Bokum,  Cambridge  University  ;  Governor 
Duncan  of  Illinois  ;  Samuel  W.  Seton,  Agent  of  the  New  York  Public 
Schools* ;  Rev.  Mr  Geisenheimmer,  New  York  ;  George  Folsom,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  Dr  Van  Sinderen  of  Brooklyn  ;  Mr  Hegeman,  of  do.; 
Mr  Jenkins,  of  the  N.  Y.  Public  Schools  ;  Prof.  Haskell,  of  Brooklyn  ; 
Rev.  L.  Woo<ls,  Jr.,  of  Maine  ;  J.  T.  Bergen,  of  N.  Y. ;  Mr  Caballero 
of  Bogota,  S.  America  ;  Christopher  Oscanean,  of  Constantinople. 

Officers  and  members  of  the  Ex- Committee  also  present, — Wm.  A. 
Duer,  President ;  Jno.  D.  Russ  and  R.  G.  Rankin  ;  T.  Dwight,  Jr., 
Cor.  Secretary. 

The  Annual  Report  was  then  read,  and,  on  motion  accepted. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  subsequently  moved  by  Mr 
Hadden,  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  1 .  That  the  members  of  the  Lyceum  be  requested 
to  leave  with  the  Secretary,  the  names  of  all  the  Lyceums  and 
kindred  associations,  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  and  such 
particulars  concerning  them  as  may  be  interesting  to  the  Ameri- 
can Lyceum. 

Resolved,  2.  That  they  be  requested  also  to  correspond  here- 
after with  die  Society,  and  continue  to  transmit  further  intelli- 
gence, at  least  once  a  year,  and  in  season  to  be  presented  at  the 
annual  meetings. 

Resolved,  1.  That  a  subscription  of  three  dollars  shaU  entitle 
the  subscrilx^r  not  only  to  a  seat  at  the  next  annual  meeting  as  a 
member,  (if  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,)  but  also  to 
receive  the  regular  publications  of  the  Society  for  that  year. 

Reiohed,  2.  That  a  subscription  of  one  dollar  shall  entitle 
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any  society  or  individual  to  receive  the  regular  publications  of 
the  year. 

On  invitation,  Mr  Gamett  communicated  information  concern- 
ing lyceums,  schools,  &.c.,  in  Virginia. 

Some  time  was  next  devoted  to  discussions. 

A  lecture  was  then  delivered  by  Dr  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  the 
New  England  Institution  for  the  Blind,  on  the  Methods  and 
Means  of  Instructing  that  class  of  persons,  illustrated  by  the 
exercises  of  three  blind  children  with  books  and  apparatus. 

The  following  Resolutions  were,  on  motion,  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  Lyceum,  be 
given  to  Dr  Howe,  for  his  most  interesting  lecture  on  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind ;  and  they  hereby  express  their  deep 
interest  in  the  charitable  work  in  which  he  is  so  usefully  en- 
gaged. 

Resohedy  That  the  publication  of  a  library  of  books  for  the 
Blind,  is  an  enterprise  important  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  in 
the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  improvement  of  a  large  and  unfor- 
tunate class  of  persons. 

The  discussions  were  then  resumed,  after  which  the  Lyceum 
adjourned  till  4  o'clock. 

Afternoon  Session. — Friday,  May  6. 

The  meeting  was  opened  at  half  past  four ;  President  Duer 
in  the  chair. 

A  part  of  the  Foreign  Correspondence  was  read. 

A  lecture  was  then  delivered  by  Hon.  James  W.  Gamett  of 
Virginia,  on  ^The  Influence  of  Literary  Institutions  on  the  In- 
terests of  the  Union.' 

The  following  resolution,  being  moved,  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  Mr 
Garnett,  for  his  lecture,  and  that  a  copy  be  requested  for  publi- 
cation. 

Reports  were  made  by  Mr  Holbrook,  on  the  formation,  plan, 
and  operations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  who  also  exhibited 
specimens  of  minerals,  plants,  &c.  collected  and  prepared  by 
members  of  juvenile  lyceums  in  that  State. 

A  lecture  was  then  delivered  by  Mr  N.  Dodge,  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  Emulation  in  Schools,  and  Proper  Motives  to  Study. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  Mr 
Dodge,  and  that  a  copy  of  his  lecture  be  requested  for  publica- 
tioii. 

It  was,  also,  on  motion  of  Mr  Ridgley, 

Resolved,  That  Elementary  Instruction  in  Natural  History,  is. 
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in  the  opinion  of  this  Lyceum,  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
early  development  of  the  youthful  mind  ;  and  that  they  recom- 
mend to  every  teacher  in  the  United  States  to  inquire  how  bi 
it  is  adapted  to  the  school  which  is  under  his  particular  care. 

The  following  resolution,  moved  by  Mr  Webb,  was  also 
adopted : 

Hesolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  amending  the  constitution,  so  that  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  American  Lyceum  be  successively  held  in  dif- 
ferent States. 

The  following  persons  were  then  appcnnted  to  compose  that 
committee  :  Messrs  Webb,  Taber  and  Rankin. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned  till  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Saturday,  Morning  Session,  May  7. 

The  meeting  was  opened  at  ten  o'clock,  Mr  Ridgley  in  the 
chair. 

Farther  information  was  conununicated  concerning  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lyceums,  by  Mr  Dodge,  and  other  delegates  fr(Hn  that 
State. 

A  lecture  was  then  deUvered  on  the  Means  of  Securing  Popu- 
lar Co-operation  in  Favor  of  Common  Education  in  the  United 
States,  by  Mr  Frederick  A.  Packard,  of  Philadelphia,  after 
which  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  Mr 
Packard,  for  the  interesting  and  valuable  lecture  with  which  he 
has  favored  the  Society,  and  that  a  copy  be  requested,  and  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Conmiittee  for  publication. 

Messrs  Hegeman,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Jenkins,  of  New  York, 
were  invited  to  take  seats  as  members. 

Reports  from  Lyceums,  &c.  then  being  in  order,  informaticm 
concerning  the  Buck's  County  Lyceum  was  communicated. 

The  President  then  took  the  chair. 

The  following  resolutions,  moved  by  Mr  Hadden,  were  then 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  Lyceum  have  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
accounts  given  of  the  Permsylvania  Lyceum,  whose  influence 
promises  many  advantages  to  that  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  plan  proposed  and  extensively  carried  into 
eflect  by  that  Society,  for  the  occasional  occupation  of  the  young 
in  schools  and  lyceums,  in  collecting  objects  of  Natural  History, 
for  exchange  and  exercises  in  drawing,  as  well  as  in  correspond- 
ence, &.C.,  appears  well  worthy  of  more  general  adoption,  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  excite  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
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ledge,  to  improve  schools,  promote  taste,  and  bring  to  view  the 
resources  of  the  comitry. 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum  be  requested  to 
keep  the  American  Lyceum  informed  of  its  future  plans  and 
progress. 

A  lecture  was  then  delivered  by  Mr  Hermann  Bokum,  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  on  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Condition  of 
the  German  Population  in  the  United  States  ;  on  which  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  moved  and  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  returned  to  Mr 
Bokum,  and  that  a  copy  of  his  lecture  be  requested  for  publica- 
tion. 

The  following  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Secretary,  and 
adopted. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  on  the  subject  of 
the  annual  election  of  officers. 

Messrs  Webb,  Dwight  and  Holbrook,  were  constituted  such 
conmiittee. 

A  copy  of  Professor  Anthon's  edition  of  Sallust,  was  presented 
to  the  library  of  the  Lyceum,  by  the  editor ;  whereupon  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to 
Professor  Charles  Anthon,  of  Columbia  College,  for  the  copy  of 
his  edition  of  Sallust,  presented  to  the  library. 

The  following  Report  was  then  received  from  the  Committee 
on  amending  the  Constitution. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  amending  the 
Constitution,  so  that  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Lyceum  shall 
hereafter  be  held  successively  in  different  States,  beg  leave  to  Report : 

That  having  met  and  considered  the  subject,  they  were  unanimous  in 
believing  the  proposed  alteration  will  be  beneficial :  —  That  whilst  the 
present  arrangement  offers  to  such  of  us  who  reside  in  other  States,  a 
pleasing  inducement  to  visit  this  great  and  interesting  city,  yet  we  think 
It  would  tend  to  advance  the  great  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  if  a 
knowledge  o^the  existence,  the  objects,  and  the  progress  of  this  Lyceum 
was  more  widely  disseminated  *,  and  that  changing  the  place  of  our  an- 
nual meeting  from  year  to  year  will  have  that  tendency.  We,  there- 
fore, propose  to  strike  out  article  5,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert  the 
following  article  to  be  numbered  article  5. 

<  The  Lyceum  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  have  decided.' 

All  which,  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 

SAMUEL  WEBB,  Chairman. 

NeiD  York,  5  mo.  7  :  18S6. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  concurred  in. 
The  following  resolution  was  then  moved  and  adopted : 
Resolved,  That  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  Lyceum,  be 
held  in  Philadelphia;  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1837. 
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The  influence  of  school  funds  was  called  up  and  discussed, 
and  afterward  postponed  till  Monday. 

The  Lyceum  adjourned  till  four  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Saturday. — Afternoon  ScMiion. 

The  Lyceum  met  at  four  o'clock ;  Mr  Ridgley  in  the  chair. 

The  question  on  School  Funds,  was  again  called  up  and  dis- 
cussed, by  Messrs  Hedges  and  Haskell. 

An  Essay  on  ^  Missionaries  of  Educaticm,'  by  Dr  Wm.  A.  Al- 
oott,  of  Boston,  was  then  read  by  Dr  Russ ;  after  which  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  moved  and  adopted. 

Resolved  y  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  returned  to  Dr 
Alcott  for  the  valuable  Essay  just  read,  and  that  he  be  requested 
to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Lyceum  would  be  invited  on  Mon- 
day, to  visit  one  of  the  public  schools,  if  time  should  be  afibrded. 

On  motion,  the  subject  of  the  Public  Schods  of  the  dty  of 
New  York,  was  called  up  for  discussion,  and  Mr  Seton,  aa  invi- 
tation, communicated  a  variety  of  informaticm  concerning  them. 
Messrs  Haskell,  Hedges  and  Belden  followed  with  r^n^urks  on 
the  same  subject. 

On  invitation,  Mr  Seton  then  reported  the  plan  and  results  of 
the  Juvenile  Lyceums  of  the  New  York  Public  Schools. 

After  the  discussion  of  one  or  two  important  topics,  the  Lyce- 
um adjourned  till  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

Monday f  May  9. — Morning  Session. 

The  Lyceum  opened  at  nine  o'clock ;  Mr  Ridgley  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  Friday  and  Saturday  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr  Webb,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Elections  then 
reported  the  following  list  of  officers  for  the  eniuing  year,  which 
was  concurred  in  by  ballot. 

LIST   OF  OFFICERS   FOR   THE   EKSUIKO  TSAR, 

President* — William  A.  Duer,  New  York. 

Vice  Presidents, — Alexander  Proudfit,  G.  W.  Ridgely,  Edward  Ev- 
erett, Boston,  Peter  W.  Radcliff,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Philip  Liodsley. 

Recordir^  Secretary^ — Wm.  B.  Kinney,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Treasurer. — Wm.  Forrest,  New  York. 

Corresponding  Secretaries, — Theodore  D wight,  Jr.,  New  York  ;  J. 
L.  Comstock,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Josiah  Holbroolc,  Phila. ;  Wm.  A. 
Clayton,  Athens,  Ga.;  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Illinois ;  W.  C.  Woodbridge, 
Boston  ;  B.  O.  Peers,  Lcxinc^on,  Ken. ;  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  Spring^ld, 

Mass.; ,  Washington,  D.  C;  Alva  Woods,  Ala.;  

,  Providence,  R.  I.; ,  Prince  £dward*s  Co^  Va.; 

John  Simmons,  Philadelphia:  James  M.  Gamett,  Va.;  H.  Bokum, 
Cambridge  ;  Charles  Goadard,  Zaoesville,  Ohio ;  D.  L.  CarroU. 
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tAdditional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee* — Denison  Olm- 
sted, N.  Haven,  Conn.;  S.  H.  Penninffton,  Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  S.  Rog- 
ers, New  York  ;  A.  P.  Halsey,  do.;  James  Donaldson,  do.;  John  D. 

Russ,  do. ;  L.  H.  Gale,  do.;  J.  Van  Rensselaer,  do.; , 

Brooklyn  ;  Robert  G.  Rankin,  New  York  ;  G.  P.  Disosway,  do.;  Ne- 
hemiab  Dodge,  Philadelphia ;  F.  A.  Packard,  do.;  J.  Hedges,  Newark, 
N.J. 

Mr  Folsom  presented  and  read  a  report  on  the  Worcester, 
(Mass.)  Lyceum. 

Dr  Russ  made  a  verbal  report  concerning  Lycemns  in  Illinois. 

Mr  Johnson  read  a  report  fnxn  the  Brooklyn  Lycewn,  of  the 
operations  and  condition  of  that  Society. 

Mr  Webb  presented  printed  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ly- 
ceum. 

Mr  Seton  presented  a  written  report  of  the  Beriah  Sacred 
Lyceum,  and  remarked  on  the  favorable  influence  exerted  by 
SoMiath  Schools,  on  c(Hnmon  education. 

The  subject  of  School  Funds  was  called  up  and  discussed. 

An  invitation  was  presented  from  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
New  York  Public  Schools  to  the  Lyceum,  to  visit  the  school  No. 
10,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  which  was  accepted. 

A  lecture  was  then  deUvered  by  Mr  Harvey  Peet,  Principal  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  (mi  that  branch 
of  education,  illustrated  by  the  exercises  of  one  of  his  pupils. 

The  foUowing  resolution  was  then  moved  by  Mr  Seton^  and 
adopted: 

Resolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  this  Lyceum  be  presented  to  Mr 
Peet  for  his  deeply  interesting  and  very  instructive  lecture  ;  with 
a  request  that  he  will  communicate  this  to  his  obliging  pupil, 
Baker  ;  also,  that  the  subject  of  Mr  Feet's  lecture  be  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  Lyceum. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned  till  half  past  seven,  to  visit 
Public  School  No.  10. 

Afternoon  Session, 

The  Lyceum  met  at  half  pest  one. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Western  Institute 
and  CoUege  of  Teachers  at  Cincinnati,  inviting  the  Lyceum  to 
send  delegates  to  the  Convention  invited  by  that  Socie^,  in  that 
city,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  August  next ;  whereupon, 
Mesns  Russ  and  Ridgley  were  appointed ;  and.  on  motion  of 
Mr  Webb,  Mr  Holbrook  was  added  to  the  committee. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  furnish  the  information  re- 
quested in  the  letter  above  mentioned. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  correspondence  of  the  past  year, 
and  a  communication  of  Mr  Caballero,  on  education  in  New 
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Granada,  together  with  official  reports  of  the  following  Sodeties  : 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  the  Sacred  Lyceum,  the 
Prince  Edward  Lyceum,  Va.,  the  Young  Men's  Society  of  Al- 
bany, the  Young  Men's  Society  of  Troy,  the  Fall  River  Athe- 
naeum, R.  L,  the  Buck's  County  Lyceum,  Penn.,  and  the 
Juvenile  Lyceums  of  the  New  York  Public  Schools.  All  these 
papers  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  following  resolution  offered  by  Mr  Webb,  was  ad(^ted : 

Resolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  Lyceum  be  re- 
turned to  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the 
use  of  their  elegant  and  convenient  chamber,  and  that  they  be 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  our  proceedings. 

Dr  Russ  was  then  called  to  the  chair,  when  the  following 
resolution  was  moved  by  Mr  Ridgley,  and  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  particular  desire  of  this  Lyceum,  that 
in  the  communications  with  which  they  may  be  &vored,  all  allu- 
sion, either  to  the  sectarian  peculiarities  of  any  religious  denom- 
ination, or  the  party  politics  of  the  day  be  carefully  avoided ;  and 
that  if  any  allusion  of  the  kind  should  unfortunately  appear  in 
any  communications  referred  for  publication,  that  the  Executive 
Committee  be  directed  to  omit  the  paragraphs  containing  them. 

Mr  Hoopes,  chairman  of  the  delegation  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Lyceum,  invited  the  members  present  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum  in  August  next. 

The  subject  of  State  School  Funds  being  again  called  up,  the 
following  resolution  was  moved  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  Public  Funds  for  the  support  of 
Public  Schools,  be  referred  to  a  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  investigate  that  subject,  and  report  the  result  of  their  exam- 
inations to  the  next  annuiEJ  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 

Messrs  Holbrook,  Folsom,  and  Parsons,  were  constituted  that 
Committee. 

It  was  then  moved  and  voted,  that  the  Lyceum  should  adjourn 
to  the  Supreme  Court  Room,  as  the  Board  of  Aldermen  were 
soon  to  meet  in  the  Common  Common  Council  Chamber. 

The  session  was  then  continued  in  the  Court  Room. 

The  following  resolutions,  moved  by  the  acting  Secretary, 
were  adopted : 

1.  Resolved,  That  sentiments  have  been  expressed,  and  infor- 
mation communicated  to  the  Lyceum  during  the  present  session, 
worthy  of  the  serious  and  immediate  attention  of  the  friends  of 
our  country ;  and  that  their  extensive  diffusion  at  the  present 
time,  is  of  such  importance,  as  to  demand  great  and  general  ex- 
ertions, and  to  justify  extraordinary  sacrifices. 

2.  Resolvedf  That  measures  for  the  rapid  and  universal  im- 
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provement  of  common  ^hools  ought  immediately  to  be  taken  ; 
and  that  the  aid,  or  at  least  the  countenance,  of  every  person 
may  be  fairly  claimed  in  favor  of  the  enterprize. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  best  plans,  means  and  method3  of 
instruction  ought  to  be  introduced  without  delay,  at  any  expense  ; 
that  all  the  rising  generation,  by  a  thorough,  most  enlightened, 
and  truly  Christian  education,  may  be  rendered  fit  to  enjoy,  and 
competent  to  appreciate,  sustain  and  defend,  the  political  and  re- 
ligious freedom  which  God  bestowed  upon  their  ancestors. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  mutual  intercourse  wliich  the  members 
of  this  Lyceum  have  enjoyed  during  this  meeting,  has  gready 
enlightened  their  minds,  enkindled  Uieir  zeal,  encouraged  their 
hopes,  and  concentrated  their  views  on  the  common  cause  of 
popular  education  ;  and  that  a  general  co-operation  of  the  friends 
of  knowledge  and  virtue  is  gready  to  be  desired. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  enactment  of  wise  laws  in  favor  of  ed- 
ucation, is  very  important,  but  that  popular  co-operation  is  of 
paramount  importance,  and  may  better  be  in  advance  of  laws 
than  behind  them  ;  but  that  this  may  be  gready  promoted  by  the 
intelligent  exertions  of  devoted  men. 

6.  Resolved,  That  it  is  respectfiiUy  but  earnesUy  proposed  to 
such  of  our  fellow  citizens  as  regard  general  education  as  impor- 
tant to  our  nationd  welfare,  to  act  without  delay  in  visiting  and 
improving  common  schools,  addressing  public  assemblies,  forming 

yceums,  or  by  other  means  to  excite  and  direct  a  general  co- 
operation in  its  favor. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  American  Lyceum,  so  far  as  they  may 
be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds,  will  gratuitously  send  their 
proceedings  monthly  to  every  county  in  the  Union  ;  and  that  all 
societies  which  may  wish  to  receive  them,  are  invited  to  send 
information,  through  the  newspapers  or  otherwise,  without  ex- 
pense, to  one  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Society. 

8.  Resolved,  That  all  persons  who  will  pledge  themselves  to 
perform,  before  the  first  of  January  next,  any  of  the  duties  enu- 
merated in  the  sixth  resolution  preceding,  or  to  contribute  to  the 
treasury  of  the  American  Lyceum,  are  requested  specifically  to 
communicate  their  designs,  and  subsequently  an  account  of  their 
proceedings  and  results  as  above,  or  to  transmit  the  money  to 
William  Forrest,  New  York,  Treasurer  of  the  Am.  Lyceum. 

Mr  Holbrook  gave  notice  that  a  quantity  of  minerals,  sent  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  was  in  the  city,  at  the  disijosul  of  the 
American  Lyceum  ;  and  that  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
supply  of  all  the  counties  in  the  Union,  (about  1 100,)  with  cab- 
inets of  minerals  by  exchange. 
24 
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On  motion  of  Mr  Ridgley ,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  best  method  of  enlarging  the  operations  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, and  of  interesting  the  public  mind  in  its  great  object  — 
the  promotion  of  general  education. 

On  motion,  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee  was  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  following  resolutions  were  moved  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  returned  to  Mr 
Packard  for  the  volumes  presented  by  him  to  the  library. 

Resolved,  That  the  Lyceum  express  their  thanks  to  Mr  Bo- 
kum,  for  the  volume  by  him  offered  to  this  Society. 

On  motion,  the  Lyceum  then  adjourned. 


ANDREWS*  AND  STODDARD'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Langw^e  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Cot- 
leges.  By  E.  A.  Andrews  and  S.  Stoddard.  Boston  :  Crocker 
&  Brewster.     1836.    13rao.  pp.  323. 

The  want  of  a  Latin  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
education,  and  embodying  the  results  of  modern  discoveries  in  phi- 
lology, has  for  many  years  been  felt  in  our  classical  schools  and 
colleges.  While  the  elementary  books  in  every  other  department  of 
education  have  undergone  a  gradual  change  for  the  better,  our 
Latin  Grammars  alone  have  remained  without  improvement.  This 
fact  has  been  principally  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  interest 
taken  for  some  years  past  in  classical  studies,  and  to  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  most  instructors  to  lay  aside  an  old  and  familiar 
book,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  new  one,  which  they  would  find 
it  necessary  to  study  in  common  with  their  pupils. 

For  these  reasons,  but  few  attempts  have,  for  many  years,  been 
made,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  to  improve  the 
Latin  Grammars  now  in  use,  or  to  substitute  others  of  superior 
value. 

In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  devotion  to  classical 
studies  which  has  been  the  means  of  illustrating  so  conspicuously 
the  subject  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  philology,  has  led  to  great  im- 
provements in  the  grammar  of  the  Latin  language.  Among  the 
important  contributions  of  this  nature,  which  have  been  furnished 
by  modern  German  scholars,  none  are  so  well  known  in  this  coun- 
try, as  the  Grammars  of  Scheller  and  Zumpt,  both  of  which  have 
been  rendered  accessible  to  our  countrymen  by  means  of  translations. 
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Of  these,  the  grammar  of  Scheller  is  the  most  full  and  minute,  that 
of  Zumpt,  the  most  comprehensive  in  its  principles,  and  philosoph- 
ical in  its  arrangement.  Neither  of  them,  however,  though  in  many 
respects  excellent,  is  well  adapted  to  elementary  instruction.  The 
language  of  Scheller  is  diffuse  and  often  discursive  ;  that  of  Zumpt 
is  abstract,  and  by  its  excessive  generalization  is  apt  to  betray  the 
learner  into  many  erroneous  conclusions.  In  consequence  of  these 
defects,  neither  of  these  grammars,  though  often  consulted  by  the 
advanced  scholar,  has  ever  come  into  general  use  in  the  schools  of 
this  country  or  of  Great  Britain. 

In  New  England,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  Middle  and  South- 
ern States,  Adam's  Grammar  has,  for  many  years,  been  the  prin- 
cipal manual  in  this  department.  Whether  the  preference  so 
extensively  shown  for  this  work,  in  the  United  States,  was  origin- 
ally well  founded,  may  admit  of  much  discussion,  though  to  our 
own  mind,  the  arguments  in  its  favor,  when  compared  with  other 
school  grammars  in  general  use  in  Great  Britain,  seem,  on  the 
whole,  to  preponderate.  Such,  however,  has  has  not  been  the  de- 
cision of  most  classical  scholars,  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  his  attempts  to  introduce  his  grammar  into  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh,  over  which  he  then  presided,  Adam 
was  unsuccessful,  and  that,  to  the  present  day,  the  work  is  very 
little  used  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  Its  principal  recommen- 
dation in  this  country,  was  its  fulness  of  detail  in  comparison  with 
most  of  the  school  grammars,  written  in  English.  This  atoned  in 
a  great  degree,  and  especially  in  the  absence  of  any  grammar  of 
Tery  superior  merit,  for  its  want  of  precision,  and  its  unphilosoph- 
ical  language  and  arrangement. 

In  all  the  older  grammars,  including  those  of  Adam  and  Ruddi- 
man,  facts  are  stated  rather  than  principles,  and  the  most  exact 
knowledge  of  their  contents  may  be  obtained  without  acquiring  a 
corresponding  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  Latin  construc- 
tion. The  rules  of  syntax,  taken  by  themselves,  have  frequently  no 
meaning  or  else  an  inadequate  or  erroneous  one. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  erroneous,  than  the  rule, '  Sum 
when  it  signifies  possession,  property  or  duty  governs  the  genitive'? 
Who  does  not  know  that  sum  never  can  have  the  meanings  here 
supposed  ? 

What  meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  rule,  '  The  infinitive  mood 
has  an  accusative  before  it '  ?  Is  it  intended  that  a  verb  in  the  in- 
finitive, wherever  it  may  occur,  will  have  an  accusative  before  it  t 
Is  it  not  notorious  that  before  many  verbs  an  accusative  is  rarely 
found  ?  Again  it  may  be  asked  what  is  the  relation  in  which  this 
accusative  stands  ?  Is  it  the  subject  or  the  object  of  the  infinitive, 
or  is  there,  indeed,  no  other  relation  between  these  words  than  that 
of  position  ? 

It  is  surprising  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  have  invented  so 
many  rules  as  are  found  in  the  syntax  of  most  Latin  grammars  in 
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common  use,  without  communicating  more  iDformatioD  respecting' 
the  structure  of  the  language.  Should  any  one  doubt  the  justness 
of  this  remark,  let  him  repeat  the  rules  in  any  of  the  old  grammars, 
and  ask  himself  as  he  proceeds,  whether  they  fully  and  clearly  ex- 
hibit the  principles  which  regulate  the  construction  of  the  Latin 
laniruaoe ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  student  does  not  ao 
Quire  his  knowledge  of  principles  from  the  oral  instruction  of  the 
master  or  by  reflecting  upon  the  examples  given^  and  then  apply 
his  principles  to  the  explanation  of  his  rules. 

The  crrammar  before  us,  is  constructed  upon  principles  essen- 
tially dilfcrent.  The  German  grammars  have  been  attentively 
studied  by  its  authors,  but  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  shun 
their  faults.  The  philological  principles  of  the  language,  which 
are  oftcu  exhibited  in  the  German  grammars  in  a  loose  ai>d  abstract 
form  are  here  expressed  with  great  conciseness,  so  that  they  may 
easily  be  remembered  and  quoted.  The  subordinate  rules  and  ex- 
ceptions, which  are  almost  entirely  overlooked  in  the  grammar  of 
Zumpt,  are  here  fully  supplied. 

The  subject  of  pronunciation,  which  has  been  in  a  great  de> 
irree  neglected  in  all  our  other  Latin  grammars^  is  in  this  gram- 
mar fully  treated,  and  nearly  all  the  questions,  which  can  arise  upon 
this  subject,  arc  j?etlled  in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  the  English 
schix)ls  an-.l    universities,    and   of  the   principal   colleges  of  this 

country* 

III  Ktvmology,  many  things  found  in  the  common  grammars,  and 

which  appear  to  be  of  no  use,  have  been  here  omitted,  many  things 
have  been  corrected,  and  frequent  additions  have  been  made.  In  the 
ihird  declension,  the  rules  for  the  gender  and  genitive  have  been 
rfparated  from  each  other,  as,  indeed,  they  have  been,  in  most  pre- 
vious jrrammars,  except  that  of  Adam.  A  careful  study  of  the  sub- 
Lh-i  will  probably  convince  every  scholar  of  the  propriety  of  this 
\  ^liviratio"'     '^'^'^  chapters  on  the  derivation  and  composition  of  the 

\  .K\u*pJ>''^^  ^^  Speech,  contain  a  large  amount  of  information  in  a 

'  I'll  in  which  it  may  easily  be  learned,  and  the  utility  of  which  is 
obvious.     Frequent  additions  and  corrections  have  been  made 


Jm  ihe  various  heads  of  adjectives,  especially  in  the  sections  on 
"''^aI*.  •"*^  *"  those  relating  to  comparison.  Pronouns,  which 
'*  v^tt'^**'  in  a  very  confused  manner  in  Adam,  have  been  care- 
•**  *  ^jjividcd,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  kind  fully  ex- 
-^  *  111  verbs,   the  distinctions  between  the  diifercnt  classes. 


****'!m«*«^w  ^^^^  various  moods  and  tenses,  and  likewise  the  mode 
***.     iiir  eyof^  P**"^  ^^  ^  ^'^^^  ^""^"^  **^  '^^^  ^^^'^  receive 

"'*^  |J  iho  defective  parts  of  both  regular  and  irregular  verbs. 


ed  particu- 


*^  evory  p^f^  ^^  ^  ^'^^"  "^"^  **5  '^^^  have  received  particu- 

■'***"'  «;«»    '^'**^  irregularities  in  the  formation  of  perfects  and 


lulv  noticed  ;   and  are  presented  in  such  a  manner  that 
^.v^rtt-  ^^jiiy  gcen  and  remembered. 

-  '^-    ■  -gijax,  however,  that  the  most  important  changes  have 

'1    iJU  i*  \^^'^^f  *'8^»  ^***^  ^^'®  largest  additions  occur.     It 

iblc  even  to  allude  to  the  most  prominent  of  these  in 
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the  space  allotted  to  the  present  article.  A  larger  amount  of  princi- 
ples and  rules,  are  contained  in  this,  than  in  any  other  syntax  of  the 
Latin  language  to  which  our  students  have  access ;  and,  what  is 
of  nearly  equal  importance,  the  rules  are  embodied  in  such  a  form, 
as  fully  to  exhibit  the  several  principles.  The  rules  require  neither 
the  aid  of  examples,  nor  of  traditionary  explanations  to  render  them 
intelligible.  Besides  very  copious  additions  in  every  part,  the  sec- 
tions on  the  Connection  of  Tenses,  and  the  use  of  the  Subjunctive 
and  Infinitive  moods,  will  be  entirely  new  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted only  with  Adam's  grammar.  We  need  not  say  how  im- 
portant it  is,  that  these  topics  should  be  fully  treated,  nor  how  lim- 
ited must  be  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  language,  who  is 
not  acquainted  with  these  subjects. 

The  Prosody  is  more  full  than  that  contained  in  any  other  school 
grammar  that  we  have  seen,  and  will  probably  be  found  sufficient 
for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  student.  The  materials  were 
derived  from  the  best  sources,  and  have  been  so  modified,  con- 
densed, and  arranged,  as  best  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  student. 
A  copious  index,  which  is'  seldom  found  in  works  of  this  kind,  adds 
much  to  the  convenience,  and  consequent  utility  of  the  work. 


MISCELLANY. 


The  American  Lyceum. 

We  have  received  from  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.  Esq.,  a  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  American  Lyceum,  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  that  body  at  its  late  session,  which  we  have  inserted  at  full  length,  in 
another  part  of  this  number.  We  trust  that,  though  long,  they  will  be 
read  with  much  interest.  Other  documents  will  be  received,  we  trust, 
for  our  future  pages. 

The  Lyceum  was  attended,  as  we  learn  from  another  source,  by 
nearly  one  hundred  friends  of  Lyceums,  and  of  education  generally;  and 
the  meeting  was  one  of  considerable  interest.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
*  Transactions '  that  the  next  meeting  is  to  be  in  Philadelphia. 

We  cannot  help  expressing  the  gratification  we  feel  in  finding  the  at- 
tention of  the  Lyceum,  at  its  late  session,  turned  almost  exclusively  to 
common  schools.  These,  one  would  think,  are  beginning  to  be  regarded 
as  they  should  be  —  as  the  hope  of  our  country,  and  of  its  free  insti- 
tutions. That  the  New  York  Lyceum  is  not  alone  in  its  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  common  schools,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  article. 
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Vermout  Contehtion  of  Txachers. 

A  great  meeting  of  Teachers  and  other  friends  Education  is  to  be 
held  at  Montpelier,  Vermont,  on  the  23d  of  August  next,  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  following  subjects.  These  subjects  may  be  introduced  by  a 
written  address,  or  lecture,  or  dissertation  >  or  by  a  report  with  resoli>- 
tions  subjoined. 

1.  The  reciprocal  influence  of  moral  and  intellectual  education. 

2.  A  comparative  view  of  the  provision,  made  by  law,  in  this  and 
other  States,  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  ;  or  the  history  of  legis- 
lation in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  education,  with  suggestions  for 
improvement. 

3.  The  importance  of  increasing  the  number  of  liberally  educated 
men  in  this  community,  in  order  to  elevate  the  standard  of  common  ed- 
ucation. 

4.  The  influence  of  education  on  the  character  and  stability  of  civil 
institutions  ;  and  the  direction  and  modification  which  it  gives  to  polit- 
ical relations. 

5.  The  bearing  of  the  cultivation  of  the.  sciences  on  the  improvement 
and  perfection  of  the  arts. 

6.  The  relation  of  the  clergy  to  education  —  particularly  to  that  fur- 
nished in  common  schools. 

7.  Importance  of  Text-Book  instruction,  compared  with  that  given  in 
the  form  of  lectures. 

S.  Influence,  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  children  and 
youth,  exerted  by  appeals  to  the  principle  of  emulation. 

9.  The  comparative  importance  of  the  mathematics  and  the  languages 
in  a  course  of  liberal  education,  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them. 

10.  Can  a  Department  for  Manual  Labor  be  beneficially  connected 
with  literary  institutions?  and  if  so,  what  and  howl 

11.  Physical  Education. 

12.  Female  Education. 

13.  The  distinctive  character  and  object  of  Academies,  with  an  inquiry 
in  regard  to  the  proper  numl)er  for  this  State  ;  and  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  endowment. 

14.  School  Statistics. 

15.  The  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  best  mode  of  securing  a 
competent  number  of  well-qualified  teachers  of  common  schools,  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  State. 

16.  The  evils  existing  in  our  common  schools,  and  the  appropriate 
remedies. 

17.  The  public  schools  of  Prussia  compared  with  other  systems ;  and 
an  inquiry  whether  that  system  may  not  be  so  modified,  as  to  be  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  society  in  this  country. 
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18.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner  should  religious  instruction 
be  given  in  common  schools. 

19.  Inquiry  concerning  the  appropriate  branches,  to  be  taught  in 
common  schools,  with  an  examination  of  Text-Books ;  especially  for 
reading. 

90.  The  influence  of  employing  visible  illustrations  in  imparting  in- 
struction to  children. 
21.  Can  Music  be  successfully  and  usefuUy  taught  in  common  schools? 

32.  School  Houses:  their  construction  and  location  with  reference  to 
the  convenience  of  teachers,  and  the  health  and  improvement  of  scholars. 

33.  What  method  can  be  adopted  to  induce  children  more  generally 
and  punctually  to  attend  public  schools,  and  thus  secure  to  every  child 
in  the  community  such  an  education  as  comports  with  the  character  of 
our  civil  institutions? 

34.  The  best  mode  of  governing  children  at  school. 

35.  The  best  method  of  exciting  the  interest  of  children  in  their 
studies;  and  securing  their  attention  to  appropriate  instruction. 

36.  Is  it  expedient  to  encourage  Lyceums? 

37.  Is  it  expedient  to  procure,  annually,  the  delivery  of  a  short  course 
of  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching,  at  some  convenient  time  and  place, 
for  the  benefit  of  common  school  instructors? 

38.  Is  it  proper  to  encourage  itinerant  lecturers? 

Univeesitt  of  Virginia. 

The  Southern  Churchman  states  that  there  are  now  sixty  students 
attending  instruction  at  this  institution,  who  cannot  be  accommodated 
in  the  University,  and  that  several  have  returned  home  for  the  same 
reason.  This  fact  forms  a  part  of  the  Report  of  the  President  and  Di- 
rectors of  the  Literary  Fund  to  the  legislature,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will 
enlarge  the  accommodations. 

Teachers'  Seminart  at  Gorham,  Maine. 

BIfforts  are  making  to  establish  a  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Gorham,  in 
Maine.  The  school  has  already  commenced  operations,  on  a  small  scale; 
and  subscriptions  to  a  considerable  amount  have  been  raised. 

Instruction  for  Teachers  at  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

There  is  to  be  a  Department  for  Teachers  in  the  Theological  and 
Literary  Institution  newly  organized  at  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire.  A 
gentleman  has  been  invited  to  superintend  the  Institution,  who  is  pur- 
ticalarly  adapted  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  department. 
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Premium  Awaeded. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  premium  of  fifty  dollars  was  offered  for  the  most 
Mucid  analytical  solution  '  of  the  last  question  in  the  Third  Part  of  Em- 
erson's North  American  Arithmetic^  and  a  committee  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  examine  the  solutions  presented,  and  award  the  premium* 
The  subject  excited  considerable  interest,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve 
solutions  were  presented,  of  which  fortyeight  gave  the  true  answer. 
The  premium,  was  awarded  to  Mr  James  Robinson,  Principal  of  the 
Department  of  Arithmetic,  Bowdoin  School,  Boston* 

Instruction  in  Antigua* 

Antigua  is  54  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  abont  85,000  pe^ 
sons  of  color.  Speaking  of  the  condition  of  this  portion  of  the  population, 
and  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  other  islands,  Mr  John  Jones,  of  Ed- 
inburgh, who  lately  visited  it,  remarks: — 

*  I  found  the  situation  of  the  negroes  on  this  island  in  every  respect 
encouraging.  After  having  conversed  with  them,  I  visited  the 
schools,  and  observed  the  r^pectful  deportment  and  decent  appearance 
of  every  class  of  the  population.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  appren- 
ticeship stands  every  chance  of  terminating  in  the  Qther  colonies,  before 
the  apprentices  in  some  of  them  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  present 
state  of  negroes  in  this  island.  Here,  moral  and  religious  instructioa 
is  attended  to  more  extensively  than  I  have  witnessed  elsewhere.  It  is 
supposed  that  about  one  fifth  of  the  population  is  receiving  instruction; 
a  proportion,  I  believe,  that  exceeds  that  of  most  countries  advanced  in 
civilization.  A  French  admiral,  making  the  tour  of  the  island  while  I 
was  there,  expressed  to  me,  in  strong  terms,  his  surprise  and  gratificatioD 
at  witnessing  such  a  general  diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  education. 
The  largest^Moravian  mission  in  the  world  is  here.  There  are  twelve 
ministers,  and  at  each  settlement,  a  school. 

Instruction  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  has  offered  to  grant  iS  10,000  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schoob  for  the 
free  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  —  provided  the  Society  will  make  up 
the  sum  £15,000.  The  offer  has  been  gladly  accepted.  —  .¥«ramli(e 
JowmaL 

Adult  Schools  for  Colored  Persons. 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free  Instruction  of 
Adult  Persons  of  Color,  report  that  during  the  last  winter,  138  different 
persons  were  entered  upon  the  lists  of  the  nude  school,  and  S73  upon 
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those  of  the  female  schools;  making,  in  the  whole,  a  total  of  411  colored 
persons  who  have  partaken  of  the  benefits  which  the  Association  thus 
affords  for  acquiring  useful  knowledge.  The  progress  made  in  spelling, 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  is  represented  as  considerable,  and  in 
some  instances  very  great. 

Education  in  the  Central  States  of  North  America. 

The  government  of  the  Central  States  of  North  America,  (Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica)  have  authorised  their 
ambassador  in  England  to  send  out  from  that  country  a  number  of 
teachers  of  the  English  language.  Thirty  have  been  selected  for  this 
purpose,  who  are  to  be  paid  by  the  government  for  their  services,  besides 
the  compensation  charged  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  The  only  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is,  that  each  shall  instruct  ten  scholars 
of  the  poorer  class,  gratuitously. — S.  S.  JoumaL 

New  England  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

• 

We  have  received  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New 
England  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  for  1836.  We  have 
so  often  sjioken  of  the  merits,  and  urged  the  claims  of  this  institution, 
that  i:  weenis  unnecessary  to  say  anything  at  present,  except  that  its 
buiUlings  have  been  so  enlarged,  during  the  past  year,  as  to  accommo- 
date about  twice  as  many  pupils  as  before;  and  that  the  friends  of  the 
blind  are  fust  availing  themselves  of  these  privileges. 

Elementary  Education  in  France. 

From  the  Report  of  M.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  it  appears  that  the 
population  of  Frauce  is  32,509,742  inhabitants.  With  respect  to  prima^ 
ry  instruction,  it  may  be  divided  into  four  classes.  The  first  class  com- 
posed of  children  below  two  years  of  age,  to  the  number  of  1,811,781. 
The  second  class,  of  children  above  two  years  and  below  six  yean  of 
age,  to  the  number  of  3,744,534.  The  third  class,  of  children  above  aiz 
and  below  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  the  number  of  5,887,961.  The  fourth 
class,  of  adults,  fifteen  years  of  age  and  above,  to  the  number  of  32,966^ 
170.  The  first  class,  below  two  years,  is  wholly  under  maternal  care. 
The  second  class  ought  to  be  received  in  asylums,  or  infant  schools,  to 
receive  preparatory  instruction  :  3,500,000  children  of  this  class  do  not 
go  to  them.  The  third  class  ought  to  frequent  the  primary  schools,  pro- 
perly so  called  :  but,  out  of  nearly  five  millions  of  children  of  this  class, 
there  are  still  3,537,536,  namely,  938,803  boys,  and  1,698,733  girls,  who 
never  go  to  them  at  any  time  of  the  year  ;  and  3,740,804,  viz  :  1,705,- 
890  boys,  and  3,039,914  girls,  who  do  not  attend  them  in  the  summer 
time. 
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Of  the  2S,966,170  adults,  there  are  14,955,856,  tiz,  5,741,542  maleff, 
and  8,612,S14  females,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

Thus  the  number  of  persons  in  France,  who  have  no  instrucdon 
whatever,  both  children  and  adults,  is  19,391,892  persons  ;  that  is  to  saj, 
aixtythree  out  of  every  hundred,  or  above  three-fifths  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, deducting  1,811,787  children  under  two  years  of  age. 

As  deduction  and  complement  of  these  results,  the  reporter  adds  these 
two  tables : 

laatitiitloii*  which 
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Wanting; 

Infant  Schools, 

40,005 

1,000 

39,000 

Primary  Schools, 

54,3S4 

30,467 

33,817 

Female  Working  Schools, 

30,000 

1,000 

19,000 

Adult  Schools, 

54,840 

3,561 

51,319 

TeUl,  169,134  31,283        133,296 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in  China. 

In  our  number  for  May,  we  inserted  a  long  article  on  the  state  of  ed* 
veation  in  China,  extracted  chiefly  from  a  writer  in  the  Chinese  Repos- 
itory. The  article  closes  by  insisting  that  the  cause  of  science  and 
morality  will  never  make  much  progress  there  till  something  is  done  to 
elevate  females;  and  that  this  must  be  done  by  •fforts  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  female  education. 

We  were  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  learn  by  the  Repository  for  De- 
cember, that  a  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in  China 
has  already  been  formed,  embracing  fortyseven  members.  This  society 
held  its  first  annual  meeting  at  Canton,  on  the  Itth  of  October  last 
About  thirty  of  its  members  are  residents  of  that  city. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  very  great  interest.  Mr  Wm.  8.  Wetmore 
was  the  Chairman,  and  the  Rev.  £.  C.  Bridgman,  Secretary.  A  report 
was  read  by  Mr  Bridgman,  which  we  should  be  glad,  but  for  want  of 
room,  to  transfer  to  our  pages.  We  learn  from  it,  however,  that  this 
society,  which  aims  at  the  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  a  third  part 
of  the  human  race,  has  already  in  preparation  three  works  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Chinese: — 1.  A  General  History  of  the  World.  2.  A 
Universal  Geography.  3.  A  Map  of  the  World.  The  history  is  to  be 
comprised  in  three  volumes;  the  geography  in  one.  The  map  is  to  be 
on  a  very  large  scale.  Great  efforts  are  also  making  by  the  society  to 
circulate  periodical  publications  among  the  people;  and  a  contract  has 
already  been  made  for  a  considerable  number  of  copies  of  the  Chinese 
Magazine. 

Several  important  resolutions  were  offered,  and  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Messrs  William  Jardinc,  Robert  Inglis,  James  Jones,  D. 
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W.  C.  Oliphant,  G.  R.  Sampson,  Andrew  Johnstone,  W.  Bell,  R.  Tur- 
ner, and  our  own  countryman  and  missionary,  Dr  Parker.  The  latter 
made  the  following,  among  many  other  striking  remarks: — 

'  Let  a  complete  set  of  plates,  exhibiting  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
subject,  of  the  natural  size,  be  prepared,  and  let  them  be  circulated  in 
the  name  of  your  society.  I  attach  much  importance  to  this  (the  name 
of  the  society).  I  have  known  an  excellent  book  undervalued,  because 
there  was  neither  author's  nor  publisher's  name  affixed.  ''  I  think," 
said  a  Chinese,  "  the  man  fear  he  lose  his  head.  He  no  tell  his  name, 
nor  where  the  book  was  made." ' 

Whether  the  Chinese  was  right  or  wrong,  it  is  high  time  that  an  end 
were  put  to  anonymous  writing,  either  in  books  or  in  periodicals.  And 
we  wish,  most  earnestly,  that  our  countrymen  might  derive  an  important 
hint  from  the  foregoing  statement. 

But  what  strikes  us  most,  is  the  proposal  of  Dr  Parker,  to  accompany 
the  work  of  elementary  instruction  among  the  Chinese,  by  instruction 
respecting  their  own  frames.  Nothing  can  be  more  surprising  to  those 
who  have  reflected  at  all  on  the  subject,  than  that  civilized  and  Christian 
nations,  as  if  by  common  consent,  should  have  so  often  put  the  '  last  first, 
and  the  first  last,'  in  most  of  their  efforts  both  to  instruct  and  educate. 
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The  Young  Mother,  or  Management  of  Children  with  regard 
to  Health.  By  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  Author  of  the  Young  Man's  Guide, 
and  Editor  of  the  Moral  Reformer.  Boston :  Light  &>  Stearns. 
1836.     16ma  pp.  332. 

Though  the  <  Young  Mother '  appears  to  be  a  little  more  ultra,  io  a 
few  of  its  minor  positions,  than  the  *  Young  Man's  Guide,'  by  the  same 
aathor,  it  is  written  in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same  terseness ; 
and  has  even  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  of  education.  It  con- 
sistBof  twenty  chapters,  viz.  The  Nursery;  Temperature;  Ventilation; 
Dress;  Cleanliness;  Bathing;  Food;  Drinks;  Giving  Medicine;  Exer- 
cise; Amusements;  Crying;  Laughing;  Sleep;  Early  Rising;  Harden- 
ing die  Constitution;  Society;  Employments;  Education  of  the  Senses; 
Abases. 

We  commend  this  work  to  the  notice  of  mothers  and  teachers,  as 
worthy  of  being  not  only  read,  but  studied.  It  will  be  seen  that  Dr  A. 
does  not  claim  entire  originality,  but  candidly  confesses  himself  largely 
indebted  —  not  for  his  language,  but  for  his  statistics  —  to  other  authors; 
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especially  to  Dr  Dewees,  of  Philadelphia.  Dr  D.  is  high  medical  au- 
thority; and  the  value  of  the  Young  Mother,  as  a  guide  in  the  work  of 
physical  education,  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  fact,  that  a  writer  of 
such  large  experience  and  such  correct  views,  has  been  so  extenaively 
consulted. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  excellent;  indeed,  we  have 
seldom  if  ever  seen  it  exceeded.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  so  many  of  our 
recent  publications  printed  on  so  large  a  type. 

The  Way  to  do  Good,  or  The  Christian  Character  Mature. 
The  Sequel  to  the  Young  Christian  and  Corner  Stone.  By  Jacob 
Abbott.     Boston :  William  Pierce.     1836.     12mo.  pp.  348. 

This  work  is  in  three  chapters:—!.  Works  of  Faith,  or  the  Story  of 
Alonzo;  2.  Motives;  3.  Ourselves;  4.  The  Poor;  5.  Promotion  of  Per- 
sonal Personal  Piety;  6.  Public  Morals;  7.  The  Church  and  Christian 
Union;  8.  The  Sick;  9.  Children;  10.  Instruction. 

It  is  the  two  last  chapters  of  this  work  which  have  chiefly  arrested 
our  attention;  in  which  the  author  dwells,  at  considerable  length,  on 
doing  good  by  means  of  instructing,  and  educating,  and  improving  the 
condition  of  children.  We  hope  the  fact  that  they  are  the  last  chapters 
of  the  work,  will  lead  no  one  to  suppose  their  author  considered  them  of 
secondary  importance;  for  it  was,  doubtless,  far  otherwise.  They 
should  be  read  and  pondered. 

The  Farm  House.  Boston :  William  Pierce.  1836.  18mo. 
pp.  149. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  of  a  scries  of  books  designed  for  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age;  to  be  illustrated  by  appropriate  engravings.  If  the 
'Farm  House '  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  series,  we  should  think  it  a  use- 
ful addition  to  our  juvenile  literature.  The  present  volume  b  well 
printed,  and  has  u  beautiful  frontispiece. 

The  Panorama  of  Professions  and  Trades,  or  Every  Man's 
Book.  By  Edward  Hazen.  Embellished  with  Eighty-two  Engrav- 
ings.    Philadelphia :  Uriah  Hunt.     1836.     Square  l6mo.  pp.  320. 

This  book,  which  the  writer  intended  for  schools  and  families,  as  well 
as  for  iiiisccllanoous  reading,  embraces  a  class  of  subjects  with  which 
every  on?  ought  to  be  arquaiiitcd.  From  a  cursory  examination  of  its 
pages,  we  have  been  led  to  think  favorably  both  of  the  plan  and  its  exe- 
cution. We  only  \vi:>h  the  type  were  larger,  and  the  engravings  of  a 
better  character. 
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(For  the  Annals  of  Education.) 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ESSENES,  AND  THEIR  PRINCIPLES  OF  ED^ 

UCATION. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Jews  were 
divided  into  various  sects ;  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  the  Es- 
senes,  the  Gaulonites,  and  the  Herodians.  Of  these  the  Phar- 
isees, Sadducees,  and  Essenes  were  the  most  numerous.  The 
character  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  is  easily  learned  fixHn 
the  Bible.  Of  the  Essenes  we  know  nothing  except  from  pro- 
&ne  history,  — chiefly  from  the  vmtings  of  Philo,  Josephus  and 
Pliny. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  in  general  had  very  exalted  ideas 
of  the  eflicacy  of  direct  instruction.  Of  the  still  more  powerful, 
because  more  indirect  influence  of  constant  example  in  fonning 
the  mind  and  heart,  they  appear,  like  too  many  in  modem  times, 
to  have  thought  less.  Though  they  taught  the  words  of  the  law, 
at  gcnng  out  and  coming  in,  and  at  Ijring  down  and  rising  up, 
\9m  a  diligence  and  perseverance  which  cannot  be  too  much 
commended,  yet  very  few  of  them  seem  to  have  ever  thought 
that  their  influence  as  educators,  extended  much  further.  To 
think  90  far,  required  all  the  wisdom  of  him  who  said,  *  Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  virill  not 
depart  from  it ' ;  and  to  practise  in  accordance  with  this  maxim, 
a  vnsdom  still  greater. 

Of  all  the  Jewish  sects,  none  came  so  near  this  sacred  rule  of 
Solomon,  according  to  the  statements  of  Josephus  and  others,  as 
the  Essenes.  This  singidar  people,  though  they  were  not  with- 
out enoij  inculcated  so  much  of  truth,  both  by  precept  and 
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example,  that  a  late  ingenious  writer  has  endeavored  to  show, 
that  they  were  in  fact  a  Christian  society,  'this,  however,  can- 
not have  been  the  case,  as  they  ilounshed  long  before  Christianity 
was  first  promulgated.  It  is  impossible  to  learn  their  numbers ; 
but  it  is  stated  by  Philo,  that  the  whole  number  in  the  single 
province  of  Judea,  was  about  four  thousand. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  Essenes,  the  practical  and  contem- 
plative ;  but  the  practical  appear  to  have  been  the  most  numer- 
ous. The  contemplative  Essenes  did  not  marry ;  but  only 
adopted  and  educated  the  children  of  others.  Both  diviaons  of 
this  sect  were  remarkable  for  their  purity  and  chastity  ;  regarding 
every  departure  from  the  strictest  interpretation  of  the  law  dl 
God  in  this  respect  —  even  in  thought  and  feeling,  —  with  utter 
abhorrence. 

But  whether  their  children  were  their  own  or  were  adopted, 
they  took  great  pains*to  'infuse  into  them,  very  early,  their  own 
spirit  and  maxims.     They  not  only  taught  them  the  words  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  with  all  diligence,  but  a  knowledge  <^  planti, 
stones,  roots  and  remedies.'     They  were  also  instructed  in  the  art 
of  taking  care  of  the  sick.     Perhiqis  the  world  never  famished 
better  nurses,  or  attendants  of  the  sick,  than  the  Essenes.    The 
highest  respect,  for   the  aged,  was  also  inculcated ;  but  w^ 
are  not  ind^  told  in  what  particular  form  this  respect  was  man- 
ifested. 

The  utmost  degree  of  hospitality  was  inculcated.  They  were 
not  only  taught  to  entertain  travellers,  espedally  of  tfacnr  own 
sect,  without  the  least  reward,  but  to  receive  them  asbrethien  or 
sisters  ;  and  to  make  them,  if  possible,  as  ccHnfcMtaUe  as  if  they 
were  at  their  own  homes,  and  around  tlieir  own  firesides.  To 
such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  in  every  city  or  village, 
where  any  of  their  sect  resided,  one  of  their  nundier  was  ap- 
pointed, as  a  kind  of  stovard,  to  take  fif)ecial  care  of  all  stmngers, 
and  to  provide  for  them  food,  clothing,  and  other  neoessaries. 

Their  children  were  educated  and  instructed  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible.  They  wore  an  uniform  dress,  which  was  white ;  and  were 
not  alk)wed  to  change  it  for  a  new  one,  until  it  was  oompletdy 
worn  out.  Great  regard,  however,  was  paid,  by  the  Essenes,  to 
clcanKness,  except  on  the  Sabbath;  for  on  that  day  —  such 
was  their  regard  to  its  sacredness,  —  cleanliness  was  sometimes 
neglected .  Unlike  most  of  the  ancients  in  the  Eastern  worM,  they 
regarded  oil  and  perfumes  on  the  body  as  sources  of  defilement, 
rather  tlum  of  purification ;  and  most  studiously  avoided  them. 

The  Essenes  were  early  risers,  and  early  rising  was,  of  course 
taught  their  children.  They  were  not  permitted,  however,  to  apeak 
to  each  other  on  secular  subjects  until  after  sunrise.    They  were 
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only  allowed  before  sunrise,  to  repeat  prayers,  or  sing  hymns  to 
the  rising  sun,  as  if  to  urge  the  appearance  of  that  luminary. 
They  br^fasted  early,  dined  between  eleven  and  twelve,  and 
supped  at  or  near  sunset. 

Every  person  among  the  Essenes  as  well  as  the  other  sects  of 
the  Jews,  was  trained  to  some  sort  of  occupation.  The  Essenes 
avoided  cities  as  much  as  possible,  and  preferred  a  life  of  a^^cul- 
ture,  on  account  of  its  quiet,  and  its  favorableness  to  soUtude, 
though  there  were  not  wanting  among  them  mechanics  and  man- 
ufacturers. When  they  came  in  from  the  labor  of  the  forenoon, 
at  eleven,  to  make  preparation  for  dinner,  every  one  was  required 
to  bathe  his  whole  body  in  fresh  cold  water,  put  on  a  clean 
linen  dress,  and  then  retire  to  his  own  cell  or  apartment,  into 
which  no  stranger  or  person  of  another  sect  was  permitted  to 
enter. 

When  the  repast  was  ready,  which  was  prepared  on  a  large 
dining  table,  which  accommodated  very  great  numbers,  they 
went  from  their  cells  to  their  dinner  with  as  much  silence  and 
solenmity  as  if  they  were  going  into  a  sacred  temple.  On  being 
seated,  they  were  furnished  with  a  single  plate  of  bread,  or  some 
other  article ;  but  never  with  more  than  one  sort  of  food  at  a 
time.  No  one  might  taste  the  food  till  a  blessing  had  been  first 
pronounced  by  a  priest ;  and  each  meal  was  also  finished  by  re- 
turning thanks. 

After  dinner,  they  laid  aside  their  white  clothes,  and  dressing 
themselves  as  before,  repaired  again  to  their  labor  till  evening, 
when  they  returned  again  to  supper,  in  a  similar  manner.  It 
was  customary  to  bring  with  them  their  guests  —  if  they  had 
any,  —  to  the  evening  meal. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  simplicity  of  their  meals.  Pliny  says, 
that  the  Essenes  of  Judea,  fed  on  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree. 
But  however  this  may  have  been,  it  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that 
like  the  ancient  Pythagoreans,  they  lived  exclusively  on  vege- 
table food  ;  and  that  they  were  abstinent  in  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity even  of  this.  They  would  not  kill  a  living  creature  even  for 
sacrifices ;  it  is  also  understood  that  they  treated  diseases  of  every 
kind  —  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  subject  to 
many,  —  with  roots  and  herbs.  Josephus  says  they  were  long- 
lived  ;  and  that  many  of  them  lived  over  a  hundred  years.  This 
he  attributes  to  their  *  regular  course  of  life,'  and  especially  to 
*  the  simplicity  of  their  diet.' 

The  young  Essenes  were  also  trained  to  despise  riches. 
Philo's  account  of  their  character,  in  this,  and  several  other 
respects,  is  so  remarkable,  and  so  fully  corroborated  by  Josephus 
and  Pliny,  that  we  venture  to  transcribe  it  entire.     We  shall  see 
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that  they  were  totally  unlike  some  of  the  other  Jewish  sects,  in 
one  respect,  —  we  mean  in  their  utter  abhorrence  of  war. 

<  They  (the  Essenes)  amass  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor  make 
any  large  acquisitions  of  land  to  increase  their  revenues,  but 
are  satisfied  with  possessing  what  is  requisite  to  relieTe  the  ne- 
cessities of  life.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  only  men  who,  with- 
out land  or  money  —  by  choice  rather  than  by  necessity,  — 
find  themselves  rich  enough ;  because  their  wants  are  but  few; 
and  as  they  understand  how  to  be  content  with  nothing,  as  we 
may  say,  they  always  enjoy  plenty. 

'  You  do  not  find  an  artificer  among  them  who  would  make 
any  sort  of  arms  or  warlike  machines  ;  they  make  none  of  these 
things,  even  in  time  of  peace,  which  men  pervert  to  bad  uses ; 
they  concern  themselves  neither  with  trade*  nor  navigation, 
lest  it  should  engage  them  to  be  avaricious. 

'  Their  instructions,  (in  explaining  the  Bible  or  "  law,"  to 
their  children)  run  principally  on  holiness,  equity,  justice,- econ- 
omy, policy ;  the  distinction  between  real  good  and  evil ;  of 
what  is  indiflferent,  what  we  ought  to  pursue  or  to  avoid.   The 
three  fundamental  maxims  of  their  morality  are,  the  love  of 
God,  of  virtue,  and  of  our  neighbor.     They  demonstrate  their 
love  of  God,  in  a  constant  chastity  throughout  their  Kves,  in  a 
great  aversion  to  swearing  and  lying,  and  in  attributing  every- 
thing that  is  good  to  God,  never  making  Him  the  author  of 
evil.     They  show  their  disinterestedness,  in  a  dislike  of  glory 
and  ambition,  in  renouncing  pleasure,  in  continence,  patience, 
and   simplicity ;   in   being  easily  contented,  in  mortification, 
modesty,  respect  for  the  laws,  constancy  and  other  virtues. 
Lastly,  their  love  to  their  neighbor  appears  in  their  Kberality, 
in  the  equity  of  their  conduct  towards  all,  and  in  their  commu- 
nity of  fortunes,  on  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  a 
little. 

*  No  one  among  them,  in  particular,  is  master  of  the  house 
where  he  dwells ;  any  other  of  the  same  sect,  who  comes 
thither,  may  be  as  much  master  as  he  is.  As  they  live  in  soci- 
ety, and  eat  and  drink  in  common,  they  make  provision  for 
the  whole  community,  as  well  for  those  who  are  present,  as  for 
those  who  come  unlooked  for.  There  is  a  common  chest  in 
each  particular  society,  where  everything  is  reserved  which  is 
necessary  for  the  support  and  clothing  of  each  member.  What- 

•  We  do  not  know  how  mtich  Philo  included  here,  in  hii  idea  of  the  word 
trade.  Josophus  najs  the  Essenes  were  *  skilled  in  the  arts,*  and  represent 
them  as  being  industrious,  in  trades  and  manufactures,  and  he  also  says,  their 
trads  is  carried  on  by  exchange;  each  giving  what  is  superfluous,  to  receive 
what  h«  needs. 
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ever  any  one  gets  is  brought  into  the  common  stock  ;  and  if 
any  one  falls  sick,  so  as  to  be  disabled  from  working,  he  is  sup- 
plied with  everything  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
out  of  the  common  iund.  The  younger  pay  great  respect  to 
the  elder,  and  treat  them  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  chil- 
dren treat  theu*  parents  in  their  old  age.  They  choose  priests 
of  the  most  distinguished  merit  to  be  receivers  of  the  estates 
and  revenues  of  their  society,  who  likewise  have  the  charge  of 
issuing  what  is  necessary  for  the  table  of  the  house.  There  is 
nothing  singular  or  affected  in  their  way  of  living ;  it  is  simple 
and  unassuming.' 

We  cannot  avoid  concurring  most  fully  with  Calmet,  in  his 
surprise  tliat  religious  commentators  and  divines  so  seldom  refer 
to  these  peculiarities  in  the  character,  manners  and  customs  of  so 
respectable  a  sect.  Were  it  our  province  to  write  a  religious 
essay,  rather  than  a  short  article  on  education,  we  might  present 
many  more  traits  in  the  character  of  the  Essenes  which  are  as 
striking  as  those  to  which  we  have  akeady  adverted,  and  as  un- 
exceptionable as  are  some  of  them.  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  customs  among  them  which,  if  tried  by  our 
modem  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  enlightened  as  it  is  by  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  additional  experience  of  two  thousand 
years  of  human  history,  would  appear  sadly  deficient,  if  not 
somewhat  barbarous.  Such,  for  example,  was  their  custom  of 
suffering  some  of  their  criminals,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  to 
die  of  want,  a  circumstance  which  is  believed  to  have  sometimes 
happened. 

We  hope  these  imperfect  sketches  of  so  singular  a  sect,  vnll 
have  the  most  salutary  tendency  of  leading  the  friends  of  educa- 
ticHi  to  search  well  the  records  of  human  experience,  and  avail 
themselves  of  every  possible  hint  which  may  properly  be  derived 
from  the  practices  and  principles  of  other  nations  and  other  ages, 
whether  barbarous,  civilized,  or  enlightened.  It  cannot  be  oth- 
erwise, than  that  the  records  of  mankind,  imperfect  as  tliey  may 
be,  are  intended,  among  other  beneficent  purposes,  to  throw  light 
on  the  great  subject  of  training  up  man,  bodily  and  spiritually  in 
the  way  in  which  he  should  go ;  —  a  way,  from  which  we  have 
the  assurance,  that  he  will  not,  in  any  dlrdinary  circumstances, 
afterward  depart  A. 

25* 


ii9i  Seats  in  Sabbath  and  fVeek-day  Schools. 

■ 
ABUSES  IN  FAMILIES,  SCHOOLS,  AND  FACTORIES. 

[From  the  *  Young  AloUier.*J 

The  seats  of  children  are  usuaUy  bad,  both  at  table  and  else- 
where. It  seems  not  enough  that  we  condemn  them  to  the  use 
of  knives,  forks,  spoons,  (&c.  of  the  same  size  with  those  ot 
adults.  We  go  faither ;  and  give  them  chairs  of  the  same  height 
and  proportion  with  our  own.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to 
the  truth  of  this  remark.  Here  and  there  we  see  a  child's  diair, 
it  is  true  ;  but  not  often. 

But  how  unreasonable  is  it  to  seat  a  child  in  a  chair  so  high 
that  his  feet  cannot  reach  the  floor ;  and  so  constructed  timt 
there  is  no  other  place  on  which  the  feet  can  rest.  What  adult 
would  be  willing  to  sit  in  so  painful  a  posture,  with  his  legs 
dangling !  No  wonder  children  dislike  to  sit  much,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. And  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  both  parent  and  child 
that  they  do.  No  wonder  children  hate  the  Sabbath  ;  espedally 
in  those  families  where  they  are  compelled  to  keep  the  dlay  holy 
by  sitting  motionless !  Sabbath  schools,  though  they  Imne  with 
them  some  evil  along  with  a  great  deal  of  good,  are  a  relief  to 
the  young  in  this  particular ;  especially  if  their  seats  are  more 
comfortable  elsewhere  than  at  home.  They  consider  it  much 
more  tolerable  to  spend  the  morning  and  intermission  of  the  day 
in  going  to  and  returning  from  Salmith  school,  than  in  constant 
and  close  confinement.  They  prefer  variety,  and  the  occasional 
light  and  air  of  heaven,  to  monotony  and  seclusion  and  silence. 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  seats  at  the  Sabbath  school  and 
at  church,  are  not  always  what  they  should  be  ;  nor,  so  far  as 
church  is  concerned,  do  I  see  that  this  evil  can  be  wholly 
avoided.  Children  usually  sit  with  theu*  parents,  in  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  they  ought  to  do  so :  and  the  height  of  the  seats 
cannot,  of  course,  accommodate  both.  If  there  is  a  building 
erected  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Sabbath  school,  the  seats  may  be 
constructed  accordingly,  without  seriously  incommoding  any- 
body ;  but  in  the  church  I  do  not  see,  as  I  have  once  before 
observed,  how  the  evil  can  be  remedied. 

The  greatest  trouble  in  regard  to  seats,  however,  is  at  the  day 
school ;  especially  in  our  district  or  common  schools.  There,  it 
is  usual  for  children  to  be  confined  six  hours  a  day  —  and  some- 
times two  in  succession,  —  to  hard,  narrow,  plank  seats,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  are  without  backs,  and  raised  so  high,  that 
the  feet  of  most  of  the  pupils  cannot  possibly  touch  the  floor. 

There,  *  suspended,'  as  I  have  said  in  another  work,*  *  between 

*  '  Priie  EiMj  '  on  School  Hoofei. 
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the  heavens  and  the  earth,  they  are  compelled  to  remain  motion- 
less for  an  hour  or  an  hom-  and  a  half  together.' 

1  hare  ako  shown,  in  the  same  essay,  that  in  r^ard  to  the 
desks,  and  indeed  many  other  things  which'  pertain  to,  or  are 
connected  with  the  school,  very  litde  pains  is  taken  to  provide  for 
the  physical  welfare  or  even  comfort  of  the  pupils ;  and  that  a 
thorough  reform  on  the  subject  appears  to  me  indispensable. 

When  I  speak  of  hard  plank  seats,  let  me  not  be  understood 
as  hinting  at  the  necessity  of  cushions.  When  I  wrote  the  essay 
above  mentioned,  I  did  indeed  believe  they  were  desirable.  But 
I  am  now  opposed  to  their  use,  either  by  diildren  or  adults,  even 
where  a  laborious  employment  would  seem  to  demand  a  long 
confinement  to  this  awkward  and  unnatural  position*  If  our 
seats  are  cushioned,  we  shall  sit  too  easily.  1  believe  that  our 
health  requires  a  hard  seat ;  because  its  very  hardness  inclines  us 
to  change,  frequently,  our  position. 

But  if  we  must  sit,  be  it  never  so  short  a  time,  our  seats  should 
alwa]rs  have  backs  ;  and  those  which  are  designed  for  children, 
should  not  be  so  high  as  to  render  them  uncomfortable.  Nor 
should  the  backs  of  seats  be  so  high  as  they  usually  are,  either 
for  children  or  adults.  They  should  never  come  much  higher 
than  the  middle  of  the  body.  If  they  reach  the  shoulders,  they 
either  fiivor  a  crouching  forward,  or  interfere  vnth  the  free  action 
of  the  lungs. 

This  might  be  deemed  a  proper  place  for  staying  something  on 
the  position  of  children  in  manuiactories.  But  here  a  workl  of 
abuse  opens  upon  my  view,  the  full  development  of  which,  de- 
muids  a  large  volume.  How  many  crooked  spines,  emaciated 
bodies,  deca]dng  lungs,  as  well  as  scrofulas,  fevers,  and  consump- 
tions, are  either  induced  or  accelerated  by  these  unnatural 
employments !  I  mean  they  are  unnatural  for  the  young.  As 
to  employing  adults  in  them,  I  have  nothing  at  present  to  say. 
But  when  1  think  of  the  cruel  custom  of  placuig  children  in  these 
places,  whose  bodies  —  and,  were  this  the  place,  I  might  add, 
minds  J  —  are  immature,  and  especially  girls,  I  am  compelled,  by 
the  voice  of  conscience,  and,  as  I  trust,  by  a  regard  to  those  laws 
which  Grod  has  established  in  our  phjrsical  frames,  but  which  are 
yet  so  strangely  violated,  to  protest  against  it.  Better  that  no 
fiictories  shcHild  exist,  than  that  children  should  be  mined  in 
them  as  they  now  are.  Better,  by  far,  that  we  should  return, 
were  it  possible,  to  the  primitive  habits  of  New  England ;  to 
those  by-gone  dajrs  when  mothers  and  daughters  made  the  wear- 
ing apparel,  of  themselves  and  their  families :  when,  if  there  was 
less  of  intellectual  cultivation,  and  less  money  expended  for  lux- 
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uries  and  extravagances,  there  was  much  more  of  health  and 
happiness. 

There  is  one  more  species  of  abuse,  to  which,  in  closing,  I  wish 
to  direct  maternal  attention.  I  allude  to  injudicious  modes  of 
inflicting  corporal  punishment. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  to  ai^>ear,  in  this  place,  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  bodily  punishments  of  any  kind ;  for  if  they  are  even 
admissible  under  some  circumstances,  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
in  the  way  in  which  they  are  now  commonly  fulministered,  they 
do  more  of  harm  than  good. 

But  leaving  the  question  of  their  utili^,  in  the  abstract,  wholly 
vntouched,  and  taking  it  for  granted,  tor  the  present,  that  they 
are — as  is  undoubtedly  the  &ct,  —  sometimes  employed,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so  for  a  grevt  while  to  ccHne,  I  i»oceed  to 
speak  of  theu*  more  flagrant  abuses. 

Among  these,  none  are  mcHe  reprehensible  than  blows  of  any 
kind  on  the  head.  Even  the  rod  is  objectionable  for  this  purpose, 
since  it  exposes  the  eyes.  But  the  hand  — in  boxing  the  eais 
or  striking  in  any  way,  —  is  more  so.  The  bones  of  the  headi 
in  young  children,  are  not  yet  firmly  knit  together,  and  these 
concussions  may  injure  the  tender  brain.  I  know  of  whcde  fieun- 
ilies,  whose  mental  Acuities  are  dull,  as  the  consequence  —  I 
believe,  —  of  a  perpetual  boxing  and  striking  of  the  head.  Some 
individuals  are  made  almost  idiots,  in  this  very  manner.  But 
the  worst  is  not  yet  told.  Many  teachers  are  in  the  halnt  of 
striking  their  pupils'  heads  with  thick  heavy  books ;  and  with 
wooden  rules.  I  have  seen  one  of  the  latter,  of  considerable 
size  and  thickness,  broken  in  two  across  the  head  of  a  very  small 
boy ;  and  this,  too — such  is  the  public  mind,  —  in  the  presence 
of  a  mother  who  was  pBying  a  visit  to  the  school.  I  have  seen 
parents  and  masters  strike  the  heads  of  their  children  with  pieces 
of  wood,  of  much  ku^r  size ;  —  in  one  instance  with  a  common 
sized  tailor*s  press-board  ;  in  another  with  the  heavy  end  of  a 
wooden  whip-handle,  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Children  are  sometimes  severely  beaten  across  the  middle  of 
the  body  —  the  region  where  lie  the  vital  organs  —  the  lungs, 
the  heart,  the  liver,  &c.  They  are  sometimes  beaten,  too, 
across  the  joints,  or  in  any  place  that  the  excited,  perhaps  pas- 
sionate teacher  or  parent  can  reach.  Rules  and  books  are  thrown 
with  vidence  at  pupils  in  school.  There  is  a  story  in  the  ^  An- 
nals of  Education,'  Vol.  IV.  at  page  28,  of  a  teacher  who  threw 
a  rule  at  a  little  boy,  six  years  old,  which  strudk  him  with  great 
force,  within  an  inch  of  one  of  his  eves.  Had  it  struck  a  little 
nearer  to  his  nose,  it  would,  in  all  prooability,  have  destroyed  his 
left  eye. 
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But  without  extending  these  remarks  any  ferther,  every  intel- 
ligent mother  who  reads  what  I  have  already  written,  will  see,  as 
I  trust,  the  necessity  of  properly  informing  herself  on  the  great 
subject  of  physical  education  ;  and  of  being  better  prepared  than 
she  has  hitherto  been,  for  acquitting  herself  with  satisfisu^on,  of 
those  hiffh  and  sacred  responsibilities,  which,  in  the  wise  arrange- 
ments of  Nature  and  Providence,  devolve  upon  her. 


DR  BRTCE  ON  EDUCATION. 


We  have  been  politely  furnished,  by  some  unknown  friend, 
with  a  few  numbers  of  the  Cork  (Ireland)  Evening  Herald, 
containing  sketches  of  Lectures  on  Education  delivered  in  that 
city  in  January  last,  by  Dr  Bryce.  They  are  spoken  of  with 
great  approbation  by  the  reporter,  from  whom  we  learn  that 
Dr  Bryce  is  not  a  mere  theorist,  but  a  practical  educator.  We 
concur  in  his  opinion  that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of 
the  peculiar  views  of  Dr  B.,  his  remarks  are  worthy  of  deep 
consideration,  especially  those  on  bodily  punishment ;  and  the 
more  so  from  the  fact  that  they  come  from  an  instructor,  who 
is,  at  the  same  time,  a  medical  man.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
they  are  inapplicable  to  America ;  they  apply  more  or  less  to 
every  civilized  country.  In  order  to  present  the  doctor's 
views,  with  as  little  alteration  as  possible,  we  insert  the  article 
nearly  in  the  form  in  which  it  appeared  in  the  Herald. 


PHILOSOPHT   OF    PUNISHMENT. 


Dr  Bryce  observed,  that  in  very  early  infancy  pain  seems  to 
^ave  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  effect ;  it  appears  to  have 
the  eflect  which  a  blister  has  on  the  body,  producing  what  is 
medically  termed  counter-irritation.  Thus  the  child's  atten- 
tion is  withdrawn  by  the  present  pain  from  the  fretfulness 
which  made  it  unhappy,  its  happiness  is  restored,  and  good  is 
done  by  the  withdrawing  of  its  mind  from  a  bad  object. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  when  a  child  does  not  immediately 
perform  what  you  recommend,  the  disobedience  does  not 
arise  from  obstinacy,  it  arises  from  the  child's  attention  being 
absorbed  by  something  else  than  your  command.  This  is  one 
of  the  phenomena  of  childhood. 

Dr  Bryce  related  an  instance  of  this.  Since  his  arrival  in 
Corkj  he  and  a  little  boy,  the  son  of  one  of  his  acquaintances. 
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had  become  ezoellent  friends.  This  monung  he  had  visited 
the  family,  and,  on  taking  his  departure,  he  Imd  several  times 
bidden  '  good  bye'  to  his  young  friend  —  to  none  of  these  inti- 
mations of  departure  did  the  boy  attend ;  on  this,  Dr  Bryce 
approached  him,  and  found  that  the  child's  attention  had  been 
engrossed  by  some  particular  object,  which  he  immediately  laid 
aside,  on  understanding  that  Dr  Bryce  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  and  cordially  reciprocated  the  farewell  which  had  been 
at  first  expressed. 

Thus  it  is  in  many  cases  with  children  ;  their  Kttle  minds  are 
pompletely  occupied  with  some  object  which  absorbs  their  at- 
tention, and  they  do  not  hear  what  you  say ;  sometimes  when 
children  do  not  obey  you,  their  disobedience  is  not  intentional 

—  it  arises  from  theu*  not  fully  understanding  you. 

A  child  is  sometimes  rendered  unhappy  by  being  checked  for 
merely  trifling  faults.  This  injudicious  discipline  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  'continual  dropping'  alluded  to  by  Solomon  in  the 
tx>ok  of  Proverbs. 

Bodily  punishment  is  rarely  necessary,  except  between  the 
sixth  and  eighth  year  —  here  no  specific  rule  can  be  given,  for 
the  characteristic  tendencies  of  some  children  may  require  this 
mode  of  punishment  either  earlier  or  later  than  the  years  just 
mentioned.    Never  let  children  know  that  you  intend  to  give 
up  this  mode  of  punishment.  -  In  fact  you  cannot  determin^^ 
in  your  mind  when  this  mode  of  punishment  may  be  laid  aside^ 

—  for  it  may  be  necessary  with  boys  in  their  fourteenth  year^ 
whose  previous  education  may  have  been  neglected.  Still  i^ 
children  be  carefully  and  judiciously  trained  up  from  their  in- 
fancy, bodily  punishment  will  be  seldom  required.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  begin  to  use  this  mode  of  punishment  as  late  as  you 
can,  and  leave  it  off  as  soon  as  you  can  with  safety  to  your 
pupil. 

MORAL    EFFECT    OF    REWARDS. 

A  government  of  rewards  is  more  dangerous  than  a  govern- 
ment of  punishments.  Rewards  and  punishments  should  be 
employed  as  mere  auxiliaries  in  education.  Dr  B.  has  known 
instances  of  young  persons,  who  studied  purely  from  the  love 
of  knowledge.  These  young  persons  afterwaids  went  to  col- 
lege, and  being  there  excited  to  study  by  the  prospect  of 
rewards,  they  afterwards  felt  the  greatest  difliculty  in  turning 
their  attention  to  study,  when  not  aided  by  this  unhealthy  stim- 
ulus. 

The  lecturer  stated,  that  in  his  own  experience  he  felt  the 
bad  tendency  of  the  system  of  rewards.  Their  effect  is  to  en- 
ervate the  mind* 
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The  young,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  have  an  ardent 
desire  for  knowledge  of  every  kind,  —  now  the  prevailing  course 
of  education  tends  to  crush  this  principle  of  curiosity  in  the 
young ;  for  if  we  bribe  them  to  learn  by  rewards,  or  force  them 
to  learn  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  they  naturally  infer  that  we 
would  not  do  either,  were  we  to  regard  knowledge  as  pleasant 
in  Itself. 

If  you  associate  pain  with  a  bad  action,  you  do  good  —  for 
though  the  motive  is  not  the  highest,  yet  a  good  habit  is  the 
practical  result ;  but  if  you  reward  a  child  for  doing  good,  you 
give  a  had  motive.  Still  in  some  cases,  the  giving  of  a  reward 
may  do  good,  but  it  is  better  not  to  give  the  reward  for  any 
particular  good  action,  but  for  general  good  conduct. 

Here  Dr  B.  observed  that  some  of  the  rewards  usually  given, 
such  as  badges  of  honor,  sometimes  tend  to  foster  in  the  young 
mind  a  spirit  of  vanity.  Better  for  the  parent,  or  teacher  to 
give  the  young  children  a  spontaneous  reward,  such  as  a  kiss 

—  or  you  may  express  to  the  child  your  good  opinion  of  its 
conduct  —  this  is  but  telling  the  truth  ;  and  the  child  deserves 
the  reward,  —  be  careful,  however,  that  in  conunending  the 
child's  conduct,  you  use  no  exaggerated  expressions  —  this 
would  be  attended  with  injury  to  your  pupil. 

Impress  on  the  minds  of  children  who  are  remarkable  for 
intelligence,  that  they  are  more  responsible  by  being  entrusted 
with  a  greater  share  of  natural  talent  than  is  imparted  to  others 

—  no  injury  can  be  done  by  telling  them  the  truth. 

Do  not  place  unlimited  confidence  in  a  child,  until  you  be 
fully  aware  that  such  confidence  is  deserved  — and  miJce  the 
child  know  and  feel  that  the  circumstance  of  its  possessing 
jour  confidence  makes  it  more  responsible. 

In  some  cases  a  judicious  parent  or  teacher  may  give  a  child 
tnental  rewards  —  but  the  reward  should  not  be  such  as  would 
produce  intense  or  excited  feelings,  but  rather,  pleasurable 
sensations  diffused  over  a  great  space  of  time.  Among  re- 
wards of  this  description  we  may  mention  a  book  containing 
instructive  and  interesting  histories  or  anecdotes.  Mental 
rewards  are  the  best. 

Tou  may  take  as  one  general  principle  of  great  importance, 
that  punishment  ought  to  be  used  to  deter  a  child  from  doing 
eril,  but  it  ought  never  to  be  used  to  induce  it  to  do  good. 

For  instance,  you  see  a  child  strike  another,  —  punish  the 

ofiender,  and  while  he  is  suffering,  he  ascribes  the  pain  to  the 

blow  which  he  had  inflicted  on  his  companion.     You  thus  es- 

tabliab  in  his  mind  the  association   of  necessary  contiguity 

between  the  blow  and  the  punishment  —  and  this  association 
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will  deter  him  from  a  repetition  of  the  ofience.  But  suppose 
it  be  your  desire  that  your  child  should  do  what  is  good,  sup- 
pose you  wish  that  he  should  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and 
should  he  refuse,  you  punish  him  —  you  then  associate  the  pun- 
ishment with  the  Bible,  and  this  association  is  attended  with 
injurious  results. 

Idleness  or  indolence,  is  the  absence  of  a  quality  of  mind, 
rather  than  anything  which  has  a  real  existence.  Make  it  a 
rule,  then,  not  to  punish  a  child,  to  enforce  the  performance  of 
a  good  action  — but  you  may  punish  him  to  deter  him  from  a 
bad  action. 

In  a  few  morbid  cases,  where  the  child  cannot  be  aroused  to 
intellectual  activity,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inflict  punishment 
for  idleness — but  such  cases  are  rare,  and  when  they  do  occur 
it  will  be  found  that  neglect  in  early  education  is  closely  con- 
nected with  their  existence. 

EMULATION.* 

Dr  Bryce  stated  that  he  would  not  encourage  the  principle 
of  emulation  —  for  he  thought  it  to  be  objectionable.  In  every 
class  let  the  children  be  as  nearly  as  possible  on  an  equality  ia 
mental  powers. 

Miss  Beecher's  work  on  Emulation,  Dr  B.  recommended  ; 
this  writer's  views  being  in  most  instances  correct. 

There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  emulation  which  may  be  al^ 
lowed :  for  instance,  you  want  a  servant — six  applicants  come 
to  you  for  the  place  —  on  examination  you  find  that  of  the  six 
candidates,  only  one  is  qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  you 
specify  —  you  hire  that  servant  —  the  remaining  five  are,  by 
witnessing  the  preferment  to  the  one,  aroused  to  additional 
exertions  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  more  complete  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  This  is  an  allowable  —  a  desirable  emu- 
lation. 

Dr  B.  stated  that  he  objected  to  the  employment  of  merely 
artificial  stimuli ;  for  if  you  accustom  a  child  to  study  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  premiums,  he  will  not  afterwards  woric  with- 
out them. 

Few  of  those  who  work  in  college  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
obtaining  premiums,  rise  to  eminence  in  after  life.  But  some 
during  their  collegiate  course  are  led  to  study  from  the  love  of 
study,  and  though  these  obtain  premiums,  still  the  obtaining  of 

*  It  is  hardly  neceiMry  to  repeat  in  this  place,  that  we  chooae  to  intert  this 
article  entiret  in  order  to  preclude  the  possibility  o?  mistaking  anj  of  Dr  B/s 
opinions,  however  they  may  seem  to  differ,  in  some  minute  point*,  from  our 
own. 
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premiums  was  not  with  them  the  motive  to  study,  and  conse- 
quently the  motive  produces  as  much  diligence  after  they  have 
left  college,  as  it  produced  during  their  continuance  there. 
He  observed  that  the  most  rising  men  with  whom  he  is  now 
acquainted,  sever  obtained  distinctions  during  their  collegiate 
course. 

The  usual  mode  of  changing  places  in  a  class  the  Lecturer 
considered  to  be  an  artificial  kind  of  emulation,  for  emulation's 
sake  —  still  this  kind  of  emulation  may,  by  a  judicious  teacher, 
be  rendered  of  service  to  his  pupils  —  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  five  disapproved  applicants  for  the  places*were 
aroused  to  increased  diligence  in  self-improvement  by  witness- 
ing the  appointment  and  the  reward  of  the  qualified  candidate. 

MORAL   AND   RELIGIOUS    TRAINING. 

It  has  been  asked  how  early  we  should  give  a  child  an  idea 
of  God?  Mrs  Barbauld  thinks  that  a  child  should  never  be 
able  to  remember  the  time  when  it  had  not  an  idea  of  God. 
In  this  Dr  B.  does  not  entirely  coincide  —  still  the  idea  of  God 
shoukl  be  early  impressed  on  the  tender  mind.  A  child  cannot 
be  expected  to  have  any  more  than  negative  ideas  of  God. 
Our  own  ideas  of  God  are  inadequate.  On  this  subject  Dr  B. 
recommended  that  children  be  early  taught  to  feel  a  reverence 
for  the  name  of  God.  Never  use  the  name  of  God,  but  with 
feelings  of  love  and  reverence. 

How  can  that  father  or  mother  expect  that  the  young  mem- 
bers of  their  fiimily  should  invcu-iably  associate  the  name  of  God 
with  feelings  of  affection  and  reverence,  when  in  the  very  pres- 
ence and  bearing  of  the  children,  that  Holt  Name  is,  on  the 
most  trivial  occaaon,  taken  in  vain  by  those  who  should  set  the 
example  of  deeply  venerating  it  ? 

Suppose  a  mother,  on  seeing  perhaps  an  insect  creeping  on 
her  dress,  bursts  into  an  exdamation  of  God's  name,  in  the 
hearing  of  her  son,  —  can  that  mother  be  surprised  if  her  son, 
in  his  advancing  years,  should  use  that  holy  name  in  execration 
and  in  blasphemy  ?  Hence  the  necessity,  hence  the  advantage, 
that  parents  and  teachers  should  endeavor  to  associate  in  die 
minds  of  the  young,  the  sacred  name  of  the  Most  High,  with 
feelings  of  affectionate  reverence  and  holy  fear. 

This  practical  hint  well  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  instruction  of  the  young. 

A  child  may  sometimes  use  solemn  words  in  a  manner  appa- 
rently profane  —  perhaps  the  child  did  not  understand  the 
meanins  of  the  words  —  do  not  be  ready  to  punish,  until  you 
are  well  convinced  that  he  is  in  fault. 
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Never  punish  a  child  for  not  praying  —  explain  what  pmyer  19, 
and  gently  draw  him  to  the  exercise  of  prayer. 

Do  not  force  a  child  to  go  to  a  place  of  worship  —  defer  taking 
him  there  until  he  can  understand  a  little  —  yet  if  you  man- 
age a  child  judiciously  in  this  matter,  you  may  be  persuaded 
he  will  feel  a  pleasure  in  accompanying  you  to  a  place  of  worship. 

Children  may  be  taught  what  they  should  do  to  others  by  be- 
ing reminded  how  they  would  like  that  others  should  do  to  them 
—  shew  them  the  full  meaning  and  bearing  of  the  '  golden  rule/ 
our  duty  to  ourselves  is  commonly  represented  as  OHisisting  in 
Temperance,  Prudence,  and  Fortitude. 

PHYSICAL    MANAGEMENT. 

In  order  to  teach  a  child  temperance,  and  to  correct  and  to 
form  his  taste,  set  a  good  example  constantly  before  him.  When 
any  tempting  dish  is  presented  to  a  child's  view,  and  tlie  child 
asks  for  a  share  of  it,  do  not  harshly  condemn  him  by  say- 
ing, '  you  must  not  touch  that,  it  is  not  good  for  you,'  —  if  yoo 
wish  that  your  child  should  abstain  (raai  it,  or  that  he  should  be 
moderate  in  its  use  —  set  before  him,  the  example  which 
you  wish  that  he  should  follow.  Is  it  your  desire  that  your  child 
should  be  a  Spartan  ?  be  a  Spartan  yourself. 

You  entertain  your  friends  —  your  table  is  covered  with  tempt- 
ing dishes  —  your  child  sees  these,  and  solicits  a  share  of  thcan. 
As  he  is  still  inexperienced  you  cannot  bhme  him.  But  you 
have  a  remedy  —  if  illness  be  the  consequence  of  his  indulgence, 
give  him  plenty  of  medicine  the  next  day,  and  explain  to  him, 
that  his  partalung  of  the  different  dishes  subjected  him  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  that  nauseous  medicine  ;  and  thus  when  next 
you  inform  him  that  such  a  dish  is  unwholesome,  you  will  find  in 
him  a  more  practical  readiness  to  follow  your  advice. 

Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  their  food  too  ra]Mdly 
—  this  is  a  bad  habit,  and  highly  injurious  to  health.  When  th& 
habit  is  formed  in  childhood  or  in  youth,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
correct  it,  in  advancing  years. 

You  should  watch,  lest  children  drink  too  much  —  the  Lec- 
turer did  not  here  allude  to  stimulating  drinks,  for  he  said  that 
children  do  not  naturally  like  them  —  he  here  alluded  to  the 
common  drink,  water,  of  which  children  are  apt  to  take  a  much 
greater  quantity  than  they  need.  This  habit  is  injurious  —  too 
much  liquid  in  the  stomach  materially  impairing  the  digestive 
powers. 

Children  are  fond  of  active  exercise  ;  the  effect  of  exercise,  is 
to  produce  thirst,  and  agreeable  associations  being  connected 
with  the  quenching  of  thirst,  on  such  oocarions  children  are  Bfi 
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to  drink  too  much  —  here  the  Lecturer  recommended  that  the 
child  should  drink  through  a  quill,  by  these  means  the  liquid  is  a 
longer  time  in  passing  into  the  stomach,  and  it  as  effectually 
slakes  the  thirst  as  a  larger  portion  hastily  swallowed.  If  a  quill 
be  not  at  hand  give  the  child  a  small  quantity  of  drink,  and  let 
him  swallow  it  slowly.* 

COURAGE. 

Prudence  consists  in  choosing  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  —  here 
conmion  sense  affords  useful  guidance.  Courage  is  a  duty  — 
there  are  two  kinds  of  courage,  passive  courage,  or  fortitude,  and 
active  courage,  or  bravery.  Passive  courage  may  be  defined  the 
patient  bearing  of  an  unavoidable  evil. 

In  children  of  irritable  tempers,  this  disposition  of  mind  should 
be  carefully  cultivated.  As  an  instance  of  passive  courage,  Dr 
B.  mentioned  instances  oi  some  American  Indians  who  exhibited 
astonishing  patience  in  the  endurance  of  cruel  torments.  A 
groan  or  a  complaint  escaping  from  their  lips,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  disgraceful  to  their  tribe,  and  it  is  avoided.  The  cru- 
elty on  the  one  side,  and  the  endurance  on  the  other,  seem  to 
arise  from  example,  and  from  the  principles  instilled  into  their 
minds  from  in&ncy.  On  many  other  occasions  they  shew  the 
same  feelings  of  tenderness  and  kindness  which  ornament  civil- 
ized life.  'I  his  instance  shows  how  the  mind  may  be  instructed 
in  the  power  of  patiendy  enduring  unavoidable  evil  —  or,  in 
other  wwds,  how  it  may  be  taught  Fortitude. 

This  valuable  property  of  mind  rightly  understood,  should  be 
carefully  cultivated  in  children,  as  many  of  the  unavoidable  evils 
of  life  are  rendered  tenfold  more  oppressive  by  murmuring  and 
impatience. 

Active  courage  may  be  divided  into  prudence  — to  ourselves  ; 
and  benevolence  —  to  others. 

fn  setting  examples  of  active  courage  before  children,  we 
should  OHnmend  to  them  rather  the  steady  and  high  spirited 
courage  of  the  martyr,  than  the  madness  of  those  frantic  heroes, 
described  and  ennobled  by  poets,  who  rush  into  danger  for  dan- 
ger's sake.  In  the  case  of  a  shipwreck,  there  is  great  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  both  active  and  of  passive  courage  —  both  of  pru- 
dence and  of  benevolence.  Instances  of  courage  of  this  kind, 
Quch  as  have  occurred,  or  such  as  are  likely  to  occur  in  real  life, 
snay  be  placed  before  the  attention,  and  conmiended  to  the  imi- 
^tiation  of  cluldren. 

*8onie  miiy  regard  this  as  trifling  ',  but  we  were  onwilling  to  suppress  any 
t^  of  the  Ooctox*s  views.— Ed. 
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It  is  sometimes  judidous  to  punish  children  far 
Dr  B.  here  mentioned  a  circumstance  of  a  little  child  who  had  a 
great  fear  of  ganders,  and  who  was  cured  of  his  cowardice  by 
the  decided  dliscipline  employed  by  his  fiither,  who  followed  the 
child  with  a  whip,  with  which  he  threatened  to  inflict  punish- 
ment unless  his  son  faced  the  gander.  The  boy  was  thus 
placed  between  two  evils  —  if  he  retreated  he  knew  that  be 
would  receive  punishment,  and  if  he  advanced,  there  was  the 
object  of  terror  before  him  ;  he  made  the  efibrt,  and  did  advance, 
and  was  from  that  day  cured  of  his  ridiculous  cowardice.  — 
Ever  after,  that  boy  felt  a  lively  gratitude  for  his  father's  decided 
and  judicious  discipline. 

The  audience  were  not  a  little  surprised  and  amused  <m  leam- 
ing  that  the  lecturer  himself  was  the  instance  here  alluded  to. 

Asa  stimulus  to  perseverance,  rewards  may  be  given  with 
benefit  to  the  young. 

Part,  indeed  ahnost  the  whole,  of  this  valuable  and  interesting 
lecture,  was  addressed  to  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  earliest 
management  and  education  of  the  young;  and  many  practical 
hints,  warnings,  and  admonitions  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
address,  to  which  our  limits  prevent  any  particular  reference. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  NORMAL  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  AT  HOF- 

WYL,  IN  1834. 

In  a  former  article  we  described  the  general  objects  of  occa- 
sional courses  of  instruction  for  teachers.  We  also  gave  an 
account  of  the  efforts  of  Fellenberg  for  the  improvement  of 
schools  in  Switzerland  by  this  means,  and  of  the  principal 
topics  of  instruction.  We  were  led  to  this,  by  the  hope  thai 
such  an  example  might  induce  some  of  the  friends  of  education 
to  attempt  similar  courses  in  our  own  country  ;  and  if  we  should 
succeed,  we  are  persuaded  that  they  will  be  gratified  to  learn 
additional  particulars  concerning  the  plan  adopted. 

The  first  object  was  to  ascertain,  by  free  conversation  or  ex- 
amination, the  intellectual  condition  of  the  teachers,  and  to 
arrange  them  in  classes,  and  provide  means  of  instruction 
adapted  to  their  wants.  They  were  connected  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  better  informed  might  assist  those  who  were  less 
familiar  with  the  subject,  and  that  they  might  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  mutual  as  well  as  general  instruction. 

The  day  was  opened  and  closed  with  religious  exercises,  in 
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which  they  were  led  particularly  to  consider  the  duties  of  their 
office.  Eight  hours  were  assigned  to  instruction.  The  eve- 
ning was  devoted  to  free  conversation  on  the  state  of  the 
schools,  and  their  wants,  and  the  subjects  presented  in  the  day  ; 
and  the  teachers  had  the  opportunity  of  asking  general  ques- 
tions, or  presenting  topics  for  discussion.  Daily  lessons  were 
given  in  Language,  Arithmetic,  Natural  History,  and  Vocal 
Music ;  three  lessons  weekly  in  Religion,  and  the  same  number 
in  Geometry  and  Drawing,  and  two  in  Geography,  and  two  in 
Anthropology,  or  the  description  of  the  human  body  and  mind. 
Two  or  three  hours  daily  were  specially  devoted  to  repetitions, 
or  the  copying  of  notes. 

The  mode  of  instruction  was  adapted  to  the  topic.  Some- 
times it  consisted  merely  in  the  exhibition  of  the  subject,  or  of 
the  methods  of  instruction ;  but  it  was  accompanied  as  often 
as  possible,  by  questions  to  the  teachers,  and  by  practical  illus- 
.trations,  either  by  forming  a  class  among  the  teachers,  or  call- 
ing in  the  pupils  of  the  agricultural  school. 

The  object  of  this  course  was  to  give  general  views  of  some 
important  topics,  to  improve  and  inform  the  minds  of  the  teach- 
ers themselves,  and  especially  to  give  them  a  complete  view  of 
the  methods  of  teaching.  We  add  an  account  of  the  principal 
courses. 

TH£  MAT£RNAL  LANGUAGE  —  OR  GRAMMAR. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue,  occupied 
one  hour  daily  of  the  course,  as  being  the  basis  of  instruction 
in  all  other  branches.  Clear  and  precise  ideas  of  the  meaning 
and  connection  of  words,  and  of  the  proper  mode  of  expressing 
our  ideas,  are  not  less  indispensable  to  successful  study,  than 
to  the  business  of  life. 

But  the  study  of  language  was  also  presented  as  an  efficient 
means  of  exciting  and  developing  the  powers  of  the  mind,  be- 
cause it  should  always  be  connected  with  the  observation  of 
the  things  to  be  described,  or  reflection  on  the  ideas  to  be  ex- 
pressed. In  short,  if  properly  taught,  every  step  in  this  study 
is  a  practical  exercise  in  logic. 

Instruction  in  the  mother  toneue  ought  to  commence  with 
ezerdses  in  speaking,  the  materids  for  which  should  be  derived 
from  the  objects  immediately  surrounding  the  child,  or  most 
familiar  to  him  —  and  are  alwavs  connected  with  the  exercise 
of  the  senses  in  distinguishing  form,  color,  size,  weight,  sound, 
feeling  and  taste.  It  was  also  urged,  that  the  speaking, 
writing,  and  reading  of  the  native  language,  should  go  on  to- 
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gether,  in  alternate  exercises,  as  a  part  of  one  course  of  instrac-' 
tion ;  and  not  divided,  as  they  often  are.  A  phn  of  instruction 
was  described,  extending  through  the  whole  period  allotted  to 
school  education. 

The  subject  was  divided  into  portions  correspondiBg  to  our 
division  of  Etymology  and  Syntax :  —  the  first  involving  simply 
words  and  their  variations ;  and  the  second,  their  connection  iu 
sentences.  The  teachers  were  advised  to  present  both  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  pupil  could  not  escape  with  mere  mechani- 
cal habits ;  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  exercise  thought 
and  judgment,  in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  variations  of  indi- 
vidual words  and  their  modes  of  combination.  The  laat  was 
especially  recommended  as  the  best  means-  of  showing  the 
meaning  as  well  as  the  use  of  individual  words.  In  short,,  the 
methods  advised  and  adopted,  present  the  most  striking  con- 
trast with  the  mechanical  exercises,  and  the  parrot-like  acqui- 
sitions of  pupils  in  grammar,  in  English  and  American  schools. 

The  more  important  principles  were  dictated  and  written 
down  by  the  teachers ;  and  questions  were  asked  and  answered 
in  illustration.  Written  exercises,  on  the  various  pmnts  pre* 
sented,  were  also  prepared  and  corrected  as  far  as  the  time 
would  allow. 

RELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  religion,  embraced,  1.  Biblical 
history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  2.  Histoij  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  3.  Principles  and  precepts  of  Christianity  ; 
4.  A  brief  exposition  of  the  best  manner  of  giving  religious,  or 
catechetic  instruction.     The  design  of  this  course  was  twofold. 

1.  To  give  to  the  teacher  himself  clear  views  of  the  sacred 
truths  and  solemn  duties  of  religion,  to  enli^ten  his  mind,  to 
strengthen  him  in  the  resolute,  persevering  performance  of  his 
duties,  to  enlarge  and  ennoble  his  feelings,  and  to  implant  in 
his  heart  an  unchangeable,  cheering  hope,  which  should  sustain 
him  in  the  changes  and  trials  incident  to  his  laborious  calling. 

2.  To  render  him  an  able  teacher  of  religion,  so  fiur  as  it 
falls  within  the  sphere  of  the  common  school,  and  to  prepare 
him  by  precept  and  example,  to  make  his  pupils  acquainted 
with  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  the  duties  it  imposes,  and  to 
educate  them  as  disciples  of  Christ. 

Both  these  objects  were  kept  in  view,  and  each  more  or  less 
attended  to,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  auditors. 
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Biblical  History. 

As  the  history  of  the  Bible  was  already  familiar  to  the  audi- 
ence, this  subject  was  treated  principally  in  reference  to  the 
method  of  teaching.  After  a  general  chronological  review  of 
the  principal  events  of  the  history,  and  its  connection  with  that 
of  other  nations,  the  experienced  teacher  of  a  common  school 
to  whom  this  part  of  the  course  was  entrusted,  examined  the 
various  methods  of  Biblical  instruction,  adopted  in  the  canton 
of  Berne.  He  warned  his  hearers  against  many  of  those  meth- 
ods, some  of  which  reduce  this  part  of  instruction  to  a  mechan- 
ical exercise  of  memory  that,  destroys  its  spirit,  while  others 
neglect  the  great  object^  and  employ  it  merely  as  a  means  of 
instruction  in  language.    He  recommended 

1.  That  the  teacher  should  relate  each  portion  of  the  history 
in  language  as  much  biblical  and  childlike  as  possible,  and  call 
upon  the  children  to  repeat  the  narration. 

2.  That  he  should  require  them  to  select  the  principal  and 
subordinate  circumstances,  and  combine  them  in  their  regular 
order  and  connection. 

3.  That  he  should  lead  them  to  draw  the  conclusions,  and 
make  the  reflections  which  tlie  history  may  suggest,  under  his 
direction,  and  with  his  assistance ;  but  that  he  should  carefully 
guard  against  the  error  of  attempting  to  derive  too  many  les- 
sons of  a  different  nature  from  a  single  history,  for  this  only 
enfeebles  the  influence  of  the  great  principle  involved,  and  dis- 
tracts the  mind  and  the  feelings,  with  too  great  a  variety  of 
subjects. 

In  order  to  illustrate,  more  completely,  the  methods  pro- 
posed, a  chss  of  children  from  the  agricultural  school  was 
generally  brought  in,  and  exercised  in  the  manner  proposed. 

History  of  the  Christian  Religion, 

The  great  objects  of  this  course,  were  to  awaken  a  deeper 
and  more  general  interest  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  to 
strengthen  their  fiuth  in  its  irresistible  power,  by  showing  them 
how  ught  and  truth  have  ever  gained  the  victory,  amidst  all  the 
opptession  and  persecution  they  have  endured. 

The  progress  of  light  was  traced,  the  earnest  and  useless 

Syping  after  truth  described,  which  preceded  the  coming  of  the 
viour,  and  was  only  satisfied  by  his  instructions.  The  poht- 
ical  and  civil  condition  of  the  world  at  the  Christian  era,  and 
the  influence  which  Christianity  has  had  in  changing  or  modi- 
fying it,  by  the  mutual  and  undistincuishing  benevolence  it  re- 
quiies  between  individuals  and  nations,  and  the  equal  rights 
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which  it  thus  establishes,  was  made  the  subject  of  particular 
attention. 

But  the  attention  of  the  pupils  was  principally  directed  to  the 
internal  condition  of  the  Christian  church,  in  the  first  three  cen- 
turiesy  while  it  remained  comparatively  pure.  They  were 
pointed  to  the  influence  of  Christian  feelings  and  a  Christian 
life,  in  the  family,  the  community,  and  the  state —  to  the  invin- 
cible power  of  that  faith,  and  that  love  to  the  Saviour  and  to 
one  another,  which  triumphed  over  ridicule  and  suflfering  and 
martyrdom  itself  in  its  most  horrid  forms. 

The  errors  in  principle  and  practice  of  this  early  period  were 
also  exhibited,  with  their  sad  consequences,  and  the  effects  of 
the  various  extremes  to  which  they  led,  of  slavish  formality  or 
lawless  licentiousness,  of  intolerance  and  of  hypocrisy,  of  su- 
perstition and  fanaticism,  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  and  of 
anarchy,  were  presented  in  such  a  light  as  to  point  out  the  dan- 
gers to  which  we  are  still  exposed.  The  time  did  not  allow  the 
extension  of  the  course  to  later  periods  of  history. 

Principles  and  Precepts  of  Christianity. 

The  religious  instructor  observes  that  he  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent this  part  of  his  subject  in  its  biblical  form,  and  to  show 
his  pupils  the  inexhaustible  richness  of  Divine  Wisdom  exhib- 
ited in  the  Scriptures,  to  which,  reason,  when  duly  enlightened 
as  to  its  proper  sphere,  will  come  as  a  pupil,  and  not  as  a  teacher. 
This  revelation,  he  remarked,  made  in  the  language  of  men, 
should  be  the  rule  by  which  the  exhibitions  of  the  Deity  in  na- 
ture and  providence  and  the  mind  of  man,  must  be  judged.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  presented  the  leading  doctrines  ccmtained  in 
the  formularies  of  the  Swiss  churches,  but  still  as  subordinate  to 
the  biblical  exhibition  of  truth,  with  which  the  teacher  in  Svnt- 
zerland  is  chiefly  concerned. 

The  first  subjects  of  instruction  were  the  general  nature  of 
religion,  the  peculiar  character  of  Christianity,  and  its  adaptation 
to  the  nature  of  man,  the  admirable  form  in  which  it  is  presented, 
and  the  importance  of  taking  the  Saviour  as  a  model  for  the 
methods  of  religious  instruction. 

The  Smptures  were  next  examined  as  the  sources  of  religious 
truth,  and  the  principal  contents  of  the  various  books  described, 
with  the  leading  evidences  of  its  historical  authority,  of  its  inspi- 
ration, and  of  the  credibility  of  the  principles  it  contains. 

The  leading  doctrines  maintained  in  the  national  church  were 
then  presented,  each  accompanied  with  the  evidence  aod  iDos- 
trations  afforded  by  the  Scriptures,  and  folbwed  by  an 
of  the  duties  involved  in  it,  or  founded  iqiOD  iU    ^ 
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time,  illustrations  were  derived  from  nature  and  from  the  human 
heart;  and  directions  were  given  as  to  the  best  mode  of 'teach- 
ing these  truths  to  the  young. 

Methods  of  Reliff^us  Instruction. 

The  method  of  giving  religious  instruction  was  also  taken  up 
in  a  special  manner,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course.  The  first 
object  was  to  point  out  the  manner  and  order  in  which  the  vari- 
ous principles  and  precepts  of  religion  should  be  presented  to 
the  young  in  correspondence  with  the  development  of  their  fac- 
ulties ;  and  the  importance  of  preparing  their  minds  to  receive  the 
truths,  by  making  them  familiar  with  the  language  and  the  ob- 
jects of  intellect  and  feeling  in  general,  instead  of  calling  upon 
them  to  pass  at  once  from  the  observation  and  the  language  of 
the  material  world,  to  the  elevated  truths  of  religion  expressed 
in  terms  entirely  new,  and  which  leave  so  many  minds  in  hope- 
less confusion,  if  not  in  absolute  ignorance  of  their  real  nature. 
The  distinction  of  essential  and  non-essential  doctrines  was  ad- 
verted to,  and  general  directions  given  as  to  the  methods  of 
narrating  and  examining. 

ANTHROPOLOGY,    OR  THE    STUDY   OF    MAN. 

This  course  was  intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  nature 
of  man,  and  especially  of  the  construction  of  our  bodies,  with  a 
view  to  illustrate  at  once  their  wonderful  mechanism ;  and  to 
direct  to  the  proper  mode  of  employing  and  treating  their  vari- 
ous organs.  The  teacher  adopted  as  his  leading  principles,  to 
exclude,  as  much  as  possible,  all  that  has  not  practical  impor- 
tance ;  and  to  employ  the  most  simple  terms  and  illustrations 
which  could  be  chosen. 

The  first  great  division  of  the  course  was  devoted  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  body.  It  was  opened  with  a  brief  introduc- 
tion to  natural  history,  and  a  comparative  view  of  vegetables  and 
animals  and  man,  and  of  the  several  races  of  men.  The  ele- 
mentary materials  of  the  human  frame  were  then  described,  and 
the  great  and  wonderful  changes  they  undergo  in  receiving  the 
principle  of  life  and  beccxning  a  part  of  man. 

The  various  systems  of  the  human  body,  the  bones,  muscles, 
vessels,  organs  and  nerves  were  next  described,  and  illustrated 
by  a  human  skeleton,  and  by  preparations  of  animals.  The  of- 
fices of  each  part  were  described  in  connection  with  its  form  and 
sitaation  ;  thus  uniting  anatomy  and  physiology.  At  the  same 
time  reference  was  made  to  the  mode  of  employing  them,  the 
oomm(»i  accidents  to  which  they  were  liable,  as  dislocations, 
fiacturcs,  dLC,  and  the  mode  of  guarding  against  them. 
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The  second  portion  of  the  course  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Hygieae  or  Dietetics ;  the  proper  mode  of  employing  and  treat- 
ing the  various  organs,  in  order  to  preserve  health  and  strength. 
It  was  opened  with  some  views  of  the  nature  and  value  of  health, 
and  the  causes  which  most  frequently  undermine  it. 

The  first  object  of  attention  was  Uie  organs  of  reproduction, 
their  important  destination,  their  delicate  nature,  and  the  evil 
consequence  of  too  early  excitement  or  abuse,  on  the  rest  of  the 
system ;  with  the  indications  of  abuse,  and  the  methods  of  resto- 
ration. 

The  nervous  system,  in  its  connection  with  the  subject,  led  to 
the  consideration  of  spiritual  life,  and  its  connection  with  the 
body,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves.  The  various  passions 
and  afiections  were  particularly  described,  with  their  influence 
upon  the  health ;  and  the  rules  of  education  derived  from  this 
topic. 

Sleeping  and  waking  were  then  treated  as  phenomena  of 
the  nervous  system ;  and  the  distinction  to  be  observed  between 
children  and  adults  on  this  subject  was  pointed  out.  The  impor- 
tance of  attending  to  the  structure  and  use  of  the  bedroom  and 
the  bed,  and  even  the  position  in  sleep,  was  also  adverted  to. 

The  organs  of  sense,  especially  the  eye  and  the  ear,  were  mi- 
nutely described,  with  the  diseases  to  which  they  were  liable 
from  improper  use  or  neglect,  or  from  causes  injurious  to  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  in  general. 

The  importance  of  the  skin  and  its  functions,  and  of  maintain- 
ing its  cleanliness  by  frequent  changes  of  clothing  and  bathing ; 
the  necessity  and  methods  of  useful  exercise ;  the  precautions 
which  ought  to  be  employed  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  air,  espe- 
cially in  schools,  and  to  guard  against  diseases  of  the  organs  of 
respiration,  were  the  subjects  of  particular  instruction.  The  for- 
motion  and  uses  of  the  blood,  the  influence  of  food«  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  its  condition  or  preparation,  which  render  it  inju- 
rious, the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  most  obvious 
causes  of  injury  to  the  digestive  organs,  or  of  internipticm  in 
their  functions,  were  afterwards  discussed  in  a  practical  manner. 

The  course  was  closed  with  simple  directions  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  injuries  produced  by  sudden  accidents,  falls,  wounds, 
drowning,  freezing,  fits,  &c.,  during  the  time  which  must  elapse 
before  medical  aid  can  be  procured,  or  when  it  is  not  within 
reach  —  a  species  of  knowledge,  for  want  of  which,  many  a  life 
has  doubtless  been  lost ;  and  which  is  peculiarly  important  to 
one  who  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  large  number  of  young 
persons.  Indeed,  what  more  valuable  gift  could  be  made  to  a 
collection  of  American  teachers  than  such  a  course  of  instnictioa ; 
a  course,  which  every  well-informed  phjrsician  is  capable  of  giving. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


The  course  of  instruction  in  geography  was  designed  to  point 
out  the  best  methods  of  teaching  facts  akeady  familiar  to  the  aU' 
dience.  Two  principles  were  laid  down  as  fundamental  —  1 . 
To  commence  with  giving  the  pupil  distinct  ideas  of  hill,  valley, 
plain,  stream,  and  lake  in  his  own  circle,  and  the  characteristics 
of  his  own  neighborhood  ;  and  thus  to  become  iiEimiliar  with  the 
elements,  and  to  proceed  fr(»n  particular  to  general  views  — 2. 
That  the  geography  of  their  native  country  should  be  made  famil- 
iar to  the  pupils  of  the  conunon  school,  before  they  are  confused 
or  attracted  by  the  peculiarities  and  wonders  of  foreign  countries. 
A  course  of  instruction  was  described  for  the  canton  of  Berne  in 
conformity  with  these  principles,  and  the  necessary  references 
given  to  the  authorities  from  which  the  teacher  should  derive  his 
inf<»inaiion.  As  a  part  of  the  course,  each  teacher  was  required 
to  write  an  account  of  the  place  of  his  residence ;  and  was  taught 
hoM^e  should  direct  his  pupils  in  the  observations  and  inquiries 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  fitted  to  develope  the  habits  of 
quick  and  accurate  perception  and  patient  research. 

HISTORY   OF    SWITZERLAND. 

It  was  assumed  as  a  principle  that  history  should  not  be  taught 
as  a  tohohy  in  conunon  schools ;  because  young  minds  are  inca- 
pable of  understanding  the  causes  and  connection  of  events 
which  involve  the  ideas,  and  plans,  and  motives  of  warri(M-s  and 
statesmen.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  deemed  of  great  impor- 
tance to  present  the  leading  events  of  history  to  the  young,  in 
wder  to  impress  the  moral  lessons  which  they  furnish,  and  espe- 
dally  those  which  belong  to*  their  own  country.  To  the  teach- 
ers, however,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  give  a  complete  view 
of  the  history  of  Switzerland,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  select 
and  explain  better  its  individual  portions.  It  was  accordingly 
narrated,  so  far  as  the  time  would  admit,  in  several  great  divis- 
ions. The  primitive  period,  the  Roman  period,  and  the  period 
of  transition,  introduced  the  Swiss  confederation.  The  heroic 
or  warlike  period,  the  period  of  political  decline,  and  the  period 
<rf  revolution  (^ce  1798),  embraced  the  histonr  of  the  confed- 
eration. This  view  of  the  course  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
genciM  principles  on  which  the  method  of  instruction  in  this 
subject  is  founded. 

AGRICULTURE. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  agriculture,  was  given  to  the  assembled 
teacheiB  by  Fellenberg  himself. 
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The  audience  were  reminded  of  that  wise  Omnipotence,  which 
presides  over  the  circle  of  human  activity,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  operates  incessantly  to  prepare  man  for  his  higher  des- 
tination by  rendering  aU  his  efforts  dependent  on  this  parent^ 
guidance  for  their  success ;  and  by  leading  him  through  all  the 
variety  of  events  in  the  material  world,  to  that  higher  moral 
existence  for  which  we  are  made.  The  lecturer  pointed  CHit  the 
wisdom  of  this  arrangement,  and  the  defects  which  would  exist 
in  our  education  as  men,  without  these  external  means.  He 
stated  that  he  had  assumed  it  as  a  part  of  his  task,  to  illustrate, 
by  the  evidence  of  facts,  in  a  rationiEd  system  of  agriculture,  that 
man  is  called  upon  to  become  like  God  —  in  governing  himself, 
and  in  controUing  the  material  world  for  tlie  good  of  his  fellow 
men ;  and  that  he  observed  constantly,  more  and  more,  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  well  conducted  plans  of  agriculture,  exerted  in 
counteracting  the  spirit  of  indolence,  and  luibits  of  idleness 

The  first  subject  illustrated,  was  the  power  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  principles  of  agriculture  confers  over  the  (^nj^ons 
of  nature,  by  giving  a  suit^le  direction  to  the  cares  and  Uoors 
of  its  possessor,  and  the  wretched  slavery  of  the  ignorant  to  the 
mere  changes  of  matter,  and  to  those  effects  of  the  elements, 
which  the  CreBixx  gives  us  the  capadty,  in  some  measure,  to  em- 
ploy for  our  own  benefit. 

He  next  considered  the  best  mode  of  rendering  agricidture  a 
means  of  exciting  mental  activity,  in  the  children  and  parents  of 
a  village,  and  of  forming  their  character.  Many  sources  of 
poverty  and  suffering  in  Switzerland  were  pointed  out,  which 
arose  from  the  neglect  of  this  subject,  and  the  intimate  ccMmec- 
tion  between  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the  increase 
of  intelligence  and  comfort  of  thoserwho  are  engaged  in  it,  with 
the  prosperity  and  the  free  institutions  of  the  country. 

Various  leading  principles  of  agriculture  were  then  taken  up ; 
such  as  the  removal  of  all  the  obstacles  to  vegetation — stones, 
weeds,  excessive  water,  &c.,  the  rational  preparation  and  use  of 
manure,  the  proper  form  and  employment  of  the  plough,  and 
the  succession  of  crops.  The  influence  of  these  principles,  and 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  elements  that  compose  the  materials 
employed  in  cultivating  the  earth,  on  the  products  and  the  &cility 
of  labor,  were  clearly  exhibited,  and  were  illustrated  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  improved  fields  and  increased  products  of  Hofwyl. 
In  short,  the  great  object  of  this  course  was,  not  to  teach  the 
science,  but  to  give  such  general  views  as  should  lead  the 
teachers  to  appreciate  and  inculcate  its  importance,  to  observe 
and  reflect  on  the  prevailing  evils  and  their  remedies,  and  to  ex- 
cite their  pupils  to  observation,  as  a  means  of  rendering  their  very 
labors  *a  source  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement. 
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CONSTITUTION   OF   THE    CANTON. 

A  brief  course  of  instruction  was  also  given  by  Fellenberg,  on 
the  constitution  of  the  canton,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  citi- 
zens. It  would,  of  course,  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  Berne  constitution ;  but  we  cannot  give  a  correct 
view  of  the  spirit  of  this  course  of  instruction,  without  describing 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  introduced  it. 

He  observed  that  the  merely  material  interest  of  civil  and  po- 
litical life,  form  a  foundation  too  sandy  and  unstable  for  the  life 
of  the  family  or  the  State.  A  constitution  truly  free,  and  fitted 
to  promote  the  higher  moral  ends  of  our  existence,  can  find  no 
firmer  basis,  no  more  noble  and  appropriate  means,  no  higher 
ends  than  in  the  message  of  *  peace  on  earth  and  good  wm  to 
men,'  which  was  brought  by  our  Saviour.  No  book  of  freedom 
can  better  satisfy  its  true  friends,  than  the  Bible,  with  its  evan- 
gelical compliment,  if  its  instructions  and  its  objects  are  rightly 
understood.  Since  I  have  sought  here  the  sources  and  objects 
of  a  constitution,  I  have  felt  a  higher  value  than  ever  for  the 
Scriptures.  The  constitution  presents  the  good  of  all  as  the 
great  object ;  and  this  is  the  end  of  the  Divine  government.  It 
calls  upon  each  citizen  to  live  and  die  for  others  —  the  object  of 
our  Saviour's  instructions  and  example.  The  Creator  makes 
no  distinction  in  the  birth  and  death  of  men  ;  and  the  consti- 
tution only  follows  his  example  in  giving  equal  rights  to  all. 
The  Saviour  teaches  us  to  regard  our  fellow  men  as  members  of 
the  same  &mily ;  the  constitution  simply  enforces  and  carries 
out  this  principle.  It  acknowledges  that  ^  the  welfare  or  misery 
d'a  State  depends  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  of 
its  citizens,'  and  that  their  sound  education  is  among  its  first 
duties ;  and  thus  admits  the  great  principle  of  the  Gospel  in  re- 
lation to  the  afiairs  of  this  world. 

Such  is  the  spirit  which  Fellenberg  wishes  to  pervade  every 
coarse  of  instruction. 

Hoftcyly  April  2,  1836. 
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SCHOOL  EXUIBITIQNS. 

[Tha  foUowiog  is  an  extract  firom  an  article  which  lately  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Cbriatian  Advocate  and  Journal.  We  are  afraid  that  eome  of  the 
writer's  remarki  are  not  only  applicable  to  that  large  portion  of  the  Chriatiaa 
comnnnity  among  which  the  AdYocale  and  Journal  la  prineipally  circnlaitdy 
but  to  our  community  generally.] 

From  the  importance  attached  to  these  exercises,  and  the  at- 
tention they  receive  in  pobtic  schools  of  every  grade,  they  would 
seem  to  constitute  an  essential  branch  of  education.  At  least, 
we  should  be  led  to  look  upon  them  as  the  only  means  through 
which  a  competent  education  could  be  acquired.  But  is  there 
not  a  capital  mistake  here  ?  And  is  it  not  high  time  for  some 
one  to  take  the  unpopular  ground,  that  school  exhibitions,  as 
they  are  commonly  conducted,  are  a  serious  injury,  as  weO  to 
the  cause  of  education  as  that  of  morality  aud  religion  ? 

It  will  doubtless  be  urged  in  their  favor,  that  tbey  are  of  an- 
cient date  ;  that  they  are  entertaining ;  that  they  are  congenial 
with  public  sentiment,  with  public  taste,  with  {mblic  improve- 
ment; that  they  contribute  to  form  the  student  for  public 
speaking ;  and,  when  arrayed  in  their  appropriate  livery,  the 
dramatic  character,  they  are  a  powerful  antidote  to  vice,  which 
they  bring  into  disrepute  by  means  of  ridicule  and  contempt ; 
while  they  serve  no  less  to  promote  virtue  by  eulogy,  argument, 
and  eloquence. 

The  same  plea  is  made  for  the  playhouse :  and,  perhaps,  with 
equal  legitimacy.  If,  therefore,  public  sentiment,  diversion, 
applause,  or  even  patronage  is  to  control  our  movements,  then 
let  the  playhouse  be  opened  among  us  under  its  own  proper 
title,  and  let  us  not  condemn  in  form  what  we  approve  in  fiict. 
That  school  exhibitions  have  their  use,  when  properly  con- 
ducted, we  can  have  no  doubt.  We  only  object  to  them  in 
reference  to  their  theatrical  features.  And  our  objecticm  arises 
from  the  following  considerations. 

First,  they  are  wholly  incompatible  with  the  cause  of  religion ; 
whether  we  take  it  in  a  doctrinal,  practical,  or  expmmental 
point  of  view.  They  have  no  countenance,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  word  of  God.  There  is  no  standardy  model, 
or  text  book,  within  the  entire  compass  of  sacred  literature, 
from  which  their  legitimate  existence  can  be  inferred.  It  no- 
where appears  that  God  has  numbered  such  recreations  among 
the  means  of  grace  ;  and  all  experience  shows,  that  in  the  same 
proportion  as  these  abound,  the  love  of  God  and  man  waxes 
cold. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  prophets  are  an  example  of  dra- 
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matic  exhibition,  because  they  sometimes  spoke  by  way  of 
action.  The  drama  witii  us  is  a  mere  play ;  with  them,  (if  their 
representations  may  be  called  drama,)  it  was  a  solemn  symbol. 
With  us  it  is  employed  to  amuse ;  with  them,  to  teach  an  im- 
portant lesson,  in  which  God  dictated  the  subject,  and  the 
manner  of  its  communication. 

Secondly,  we  object  to  theatrical  school  exhibitions,  because 
they  are  subversive  of  morality  and  social  order.  They  are  a 
nursery  for  the  play  house,  the  gallows,  the  bottomless  pit !  It 
is  true,  the  commencement  may  be  small,  and  the  progress 
slow,  but  the  result,  in  many  cases,  will  be  certain.  The  young 
man,  finding  himself  an  adept  in  theatrical  performances,  to 
which  he  has  been  trained  by  a  course  of  school  exhibitions, 
wiQ  be  very  likely  to  assume  the  stage  as  his  employment  in 
life,  and  end  his  days  in  disgrace !  Should  he  by  any  means 
escape  the  whirlpool  into  which  he  is  drawn  by  the  double  force 
of  nature  and  education,  he  will  owe  it  to  the  circumstance, 
not  that  he  was  bred  to  the  business  of  an  actor,  but  to  a  mir- 
acle of  mercy ! 

Thirdly,  we  object  to  sdiool  exhibitions  conducted  in  the 
usual  way,  because  they  defeat  the  very  object  which  they  os- 
tensibly aim  to  promote,  viz.,  the  cause  of  education.  It  is 
likely  this  proposition  will  excite  no  little  surprise,  as  it  is  alto- 
gether at  variance  with  the  commonly  received  opinion,  while 
it  removes  the  main  pillar  by  which  these  exhibitions  are  sup- 
ported. The  question  is,  not  whether  certain  individuals  have 
been  benefitted  by  these  exercises :  possibly  such  cases  have 
occurred  ;  though  it  is  far  from  being  probable.  But  then  this 
would  be  an  exception,  and  not  the  rule  ;  an  accidental,  and 
not  a  necessary  consequence. 

Nothing  more  is  intended  here,  at  any  rate,  than  that  the 
cavse  of  ^ucation,  generally  speaking,  loses  vastly  more  by  the 
exhibitions  in  question,  than  it  gains.  This,  in  the  first  (dace, 
is  evident,  from  the  consideration  that  much  time  is  lost  by  the 
student  in  preparing  for  a  mere  froKc.  Secondly  —  firom  the 
Aid  that  intellectual  amusement  tends  not  to  strengthen,  but 
to  dissipate  the  mind  ;  and  consequently  to  embarrass  the  ac- 
quisition of  solid  science.  And  thirdly  —  from  the  circum- 
stance that  a  large  portion  of  community,  identifying  the  tricks 
of  a  comedian  with  the  process  of  acquiring  an  education, 
imbibe  an  honest  prejudice  against  education  itself. 

I  hope  no  one  will  suspect  me  of  wisliing  to  injure  the  cause 
of  literature,  either  in  itself  considered,  or  as  it  relates  to  any  seat 
of  learning,  where  it  has  found  '  a  k)cal  habitation.'  Nothing 
is  farther  from  my  intention.    My  sole  object  is  the  cure  of  an 
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evil,  by  which  the  cause  of  education  has  long  suffered,  particu- 
larly among  the  serious.  Nor  do  I  wholly  despair  of  success ; 
for,  though  the  contagion  is  widely  spread  throi^  our  country, 
yet  it  is  hoped  a  remedy  will  soon  be  found  in  those  triumphs  of 
truth  over  error,  by  which  the  present  age  is  distinguished,  both 
in  regard  to  science  and  religion. 

Should  it  be  said  that  comic  exhibitions  are  essential  to  puUic 
patronage,  and  that  no  seminary  can  exist  without  them,  we  can- 
not help  regarding  it  as  a  reproach  upon  the  community,  or,  at 
least,  upon  the  Church.  For,  if  it  be  true,  that  there  is  such  an 
affinity  between  the  seminary  and  the  stage,  as  makes  the  former 
dependent  on  the  latter  for  its  existence,  we  must  confess  our 
ignorance  of  the  whole  affair.  We  had  always  lodged  upon  them 
as  antipodes  ;  considering  one  as  a  friend,  and  the  other  as  an 
enemy  of  religion.  And  we  are  equally  mistaken  if  the  time  is 
not  at  hand,  when  the  Church  especially,  so  &r  from  denying  her 
patronage  to  those  literary  institutions,  which  are  anti-theaUical, 
will  support  none  other. 

I  am  certain  that  true  science,  like  true  religion,  needs  not  the 
mummery  of  images,  processions,  masquerades,  colloquies,  and 
the  like,  to  give  it  importance.  And,  like  religion,  it  always 
appears  best  unadorned.  In  this  character  alone  can  learning 
be  regarded  as  the  handmaid  of  religion.  And  it  is  only  in  this 
character,  stripped  of  all  its  demoralizing  and  senseless  trappings, 
that  it  can  render  the  cause  of  religion  any  service. 

What  then  shall  we  say  of  those  seminaries  which,  at  tbk 
time,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  are  beginning  to  imitate 
the  stage  ?  Shall  we  look  on  with  connivance  till  the  evil  shall 
have  become  incurable  ?  Or  shall  we  ^  strangle  it  in  the  cradle,' 
and  give  our  literary  institutions  a  character,  simple,  dignified, 
and  efficient,  that  they  may  serve  the  cause  of  education,  and 
also  of  religion,  without  embarrassment?  I  ardently  hope,  and 
humbly  pray,  that  the  proper  correction  may  be  seasonably  applied. 

Many  of  our  friends  are  deeply  afflicted  with  the  circu.nstance, 
that  those  very  schools  which  they  have  so  liberally  contributed 
to  erect  and  endow,  as  so  many  seats  of  unadulterated  science, 
and  an  asylum  for  their  defenceless  children,  should  become 
infested  with  the  same  trumpery  which  they  had  thought  to 
escape  elsewhere. 

Of  this  painful  fact,  a  single  instance  shall  here  suffice.  I 
knew  a  man,  who,  some  time  since,  attended  an  examination  in 
one  of  our  distinguished  seminaries,  as  a  visitor.  He  had  been 
a  friend  and  patron  of  the  institution  from  its  commencement ; 
aiding  its  operations  as  a  member  of  the  first  committee  who 
were  appointed  to  undertake  its  establidiment ;  afterward  as 
belonging  to  the  board  of  trusteeSi  and  then  the  board  of  visit- 
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ors,  beside  paying  two  or  three  pecuniary  subscriptions^  which 
he  cheerfully  made  according  to  his  ability. 

Hence,  as  was  natural^  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  its  prosperity, 
and  was  exceedingly  happy  to  find,  that  on  most  accounts,  it 
was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  school  was  flush  with  stu- 
dents. And  it  gave  him  great  satisfaction  to  observe  the  order 
and  regularity,  in  general,  which  pervaded  every  department — 
to  witness  the  fine  examination  which  was  sustained  by  almost 
every  class  whom  he  heard  examined ;  several  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics ;  one  in  the  Hebrew ;  one  or  two  inJtalian,  and 
several  in  algebra,  philosophy,  chemistry,  &c.  He  was  vi^eD 
pleased  with  the  inaugural  address  of  the  principal,  both  in 
regard  to  sentiment  and  style.    The  valedictory  of  Professor 

,  resigned,  did  great  honor,  as  well  to  the  institution  as 

to  himself. 

There  were  many  things,  also,  in  the  exhibitions  which  he 
ai^roved  and  admiied ;  (for  he  by  no  means  condemned  these 
exercises  indiscriminately ;)  nor  did  he  witness  anything  which 
seemed  to  merit  animadversion,  excepting:  the  last  performance. 
This  consisted  of  a  colloquy,  in  which  rour  or  five  individuals, 
under  as  many  fictitious  characters,  took  a  part.  '  The  object 
may  have  been  well  enough,  for  aught  I  know,'  said  the  visitor ; 
*  the  eifect  was,  however,  to  move  the  risible  susceptibilities, 
and  fill  the  house  with  repeated  bursts  of  loud  laughter.  They 
stretched  their  jaws  just  as  wide,  and  poured  out  as  large  a  vol- 
ume of  sound  —  and  no  doubt  felt  the  same  correqx>ndent  emo- 
tions within,  — as  if  they  had  been  seated  in  a  house  professedly 
devoted  to  such  scenes.  How  then  could  I  help  regarding  it  as 
a  desecration  of  the  Lord's  house  ?  I  had  hoped,  that  this  semi- 
nary would  furnish  an  asylum  for  my  own  children,  where  they 
might  pursue  their  iitudies  without  those  temptations  to  theat- 
rical amusement,  which  are  common  to  most  other  schools ; 
temptations  which  they  could  scarcely  resist,  when  they  are 
inculcated  by  the  example  of  other  students,  and  the  approba- 
tion of  the  &culty.' 


(For  Um  Aanate  of  Edoeitkm.) 
CONFESSIONS  OF  A  SCHOOL-MASTER.  — No.  II. 

One  thing  in  the  first  day's  exercises  of  my  school  I  forgot  to 
mention,  which  was,  that  I  hemn  and  closed  the  day  by  prayer. 
Not  that  I  understood,  at  that  time,  the  real  importance  of 
prayer  m  school ;  but  I  had  a  kind  d  confiised  idea,  that  M 
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•cboob  sbosU  be  surrounded  by  amoral  and  religiouB  influeiice ; 
and  I  knew  of  no  way  to  accomplish  such  an  object  but  by 
pnyer,  and  by  catechising,  and  occasional  kcturing ;  or  at  least 
I  thoi^t  that  nothing  eflectual  could  be  done  without  them. 

Since  I  have  introduced,  in  this  place,  the  subject  of  prayer, 
allow  me  to  give  you  the  results  of  my  efforts  in  this  department 
of  mv  pcofesnon. 

t  kn^t  at  my  desk,  and  proceeded  with  great  solemnity. 
Somotimes  I  extemponzed ;  at  others,  I  used  selections  irom 
Amo  excellent  forms  of  prayer  to  be  found  in  the  Liturgy  of 
iIm  Episcopal  Church.  As  I  was  usually  short,  I  found  no 
groat  trouble  firom  that  want  of  attention,  and  that  disposition 
lo  play  tricks  during  devotional  hours,  which  is  by  no  means 
unconunon  ;  but  had  the  exercises  been  as  long  as  they  some- 
limes  are,  in  our  schools,  I  think  the  case  would  have  been  far 
otherwise. 

The  duty  of  prayer  was  formally  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
term.  Catechizing  on  Saturday  was  also  adhered  to.  I  was  also 
much  inclined  to  giving  sage  advice,  especially  at  the  hour  in 
which,  above  all  others,  it  should  have  been  omitted ;  I  mean  at 
the  very  close  of  the  day,  when  the  children  were  rasuly  to  start 
for  their  homes.  How  it  is  that  teachers  can  expect  to  do  their 
pu{Mls  any  good  by  seizing  on  an  opportunity  for  giving  wise 
counsel  and  moral  advice,  when  they  are  fatigued  in  body  and 
mind,  and  are  all  on  tiptoe  to  lie  dismissed,  is  more  than  I  can 
now  understand.  But  so  it  is.  Many,  like  myself,  fell  into  this 
error,  and  I  find  that  not  a  small  number  adhere  to  it  to  the 
present  hour. 

No  good  results  ever  followed,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive, 
from  my  efforts.  It  rendered  the  pupils  no  better  disposed  to- 
wards me,  towards  their  parents,  or  toward  each  other.  They 
still  sometimes  bitered  on  the  way  to  school;  were  noisy,  un- 
civil, and  unmannerly  ;  and  sometimes  passionate  and  revenge- 
fiil.  In  short,  they  were  just  like  other  children  in  other  schow 
oven  in  those  where  religious  formalities  were  omitted. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  their  errors,  &c.,  were  the 
fpanlti  of  my  efforts.  All  I  mean  to  *  confess,'  is,  that  my  ef- 
forts, even  after  they  had  been  continued  for  months,  appeared 
ht  itiakc  no  effective  impressions.  The  children  remained  es- 
uptttijilly  the  same.  They  were  still,  at  times,  selfish ;  they  still 
IMli^l  in  self-government. 

Hiciy  remained,  I  said,  essentially  the  same.  But  I  do  not 
fifm\  to  much  as  this.  Their  minds  and  hearts  became  evi- 
4f^\\f  steeled  against  religious  impressions.  They  gradually 
f^HM  10  regard  prayer,  and  religious  exercises  in  general,  and 
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even  religious  truth,  as  mere  formalities,  or  as  an  every  day  rou- 
tine which  must  be  endured,  but  which  they  would  ^adly  have 
dispensed  with. 

How  much  they  were  confirmed  in  conciuoons  like  these  by 
my  own  eiample,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  conjecture,  but  I  trem- 
ble lo  this  hour,  when  my  mind  goes  back  to  those  early  days 
and  youthful  scenes.  It  is  true  I  did  not  swear,  nor  lie,  nor 
gamble,  Bar  drink  spirit.  Nay,  I  did  not  even  smoke,  or  chew 
tobacco,  or  take  snufi*.  1  did  not  break  the  Sabbath  — I  mean 
outwardly.  My  conduct  throughout  was  as  good,  externally, 
as  that  of  many  other  persons  by  whom  both  I  and  my  pupils 
were  surrounded. 

Where,  then,  lay  the  difficultv  with  my  example  ?  I  will  tell 
you.  It  lay  in  the  want  of  a  truly  Christian  spirit.  Every  pu|Ml, 
m  a  sclKxd,  knows  —  even  before  he  can  make  the  statement  in 
so  many  words,  —  that  the  teacher,  who  professes  to  have  a 
Father  in  Heaven,  and  to  pray  to  him  in  school  twice  a  day,  and 
who  catechizes  his  pupil  once  a  week,  and  gives  half  a  dozen,  or 
a  dosen  moral  lectures  during  the  same  time,  ought  to  do  scmie- 
thing  more  than  merely  to  refrain  firom  open  and  flagrant 
Ineaches  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even  from  the  grosser  viola- 
tions of  the  law  and  rule  of  temperance  in  meats  and  drinks. 

When  a  pupil  sees  his  master  on  his  knees  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  using  the  words  of  prayer  to  God,  and  then  at  half 
past  nine  finds  him  getting  into  a  rage  with  Thomas  because  he 
is  obstinate ;  or  with  Stanly  because  he  is  dull  or  indolent ;  or 
breaking  a  large  wooden  rule  across  the  head  of  Stillman ;  or 
striking  Peter  violently  over  head  and  eyes  with  a  whip,  —  what 
inferences  will  he  not  —  nav,  what  inferences  must  he  not  make  ? 
None  other  surely,  than  that  such  teacher  does  not  possess — 
let  his  profession  be  what  it  may,  —  that  spirit  of  Christ  for 
which  be  had  just  prayed  so  long  and  so  earnestly,  and  which, 
with  so  much  pathos,  he  enjoined  on  the  whole  school  on  the 
pievious  evening. 

Not  that  the  teacher  is  set  down  as  a  hypocrite,  or  a  Jesuit, 
for  one  ofience  of  the  kind.  Very  fiur  firom  Uiat.  Children  are 
by  no  means  implacable  or  wholly  unfotgiving ;  and  if  they  do 
not  always  foigive  to  the  four  hundred  and  ninetieth  time,  th^ 
do  not  always  give  up  a  parent  or  teach^,  otherwise  excellent, 
merely  because  he  gives  vent  to  his  wrath  improperly,  in  a  sin- 
gle instance ;  nor  because  he  is  irritable  or  unreasonable  for  a 
simde  day  only. 

But  when  this  is  seen  to  be  the  constant  tenor  <^  his  life  — 
when  the  child  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  teacher's  prayers 
have  no  habitual  influence  on  bis  ccmdhict  during  the  hours  be- 
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tween  — when  he  comesy  no  matter  how  preniatarely»  to  imbibe 
a  fixed  opinion  in  regard  to  him,  which  is  un&Torablej  and  to 
believe  that  he  wears  his  religious  character  only  as  a  temporary 
cloak,  —  or  rather  as  a  means  of  enabling  him  the  better,  perhaps 
the  easier,  to  keep  the  school  in  due  subordination,  then  has  the 
teacher  done  himself,  and  even  that  religion  whkh  he  has  as- 
sumed, a  very  great,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  an  irreparaUe  injory. 
Ttien  may  it  be  at  once  perceived  by  every  careful  observer,  that 
the  influence  of  the  teacher's  example  destroys,  and  wcxve  than 
destroys,  the  influence  of  all  set  prayers  and  formal  religioiis  les- 
sons of  instruction. 

I  will  not  say  that  in  my  daily  ccmduct,  in  school,  I  erred  to  the 
extent  which  is  implied  by  the  foregmng  remarks.  I  wiD  not 
own  —  for  it  is  not  true,  —  that  I  was  habitually  irritable  or  pas- 
sionate. But  there  were  seasons  when  I  did  not  govern  mywdf, 
and  my  pupils  knew  it.  I  remember  seinng  a  boy  one  day — 
rogue  he  indeed  was,  but  then  I  had  ought  to  have  kept  my 
temper,  —  and  dragging  him  by  his  cdhr  over  a  large  writing- 
desk,  not  only  with  great  swiftness,  but  with  downright  violence. 
I  remember,  also,  that  I  often  struck  the  tender  brain-case  of 
even  small  boys,  with  rules  and  heavy  Ixx^ — sometimes  widi- 
out  and  sometimes  with  the  certain  indications  of  anger. 

But  there  were  other  points  in  whidi  I  failed  of  setting  a 
proper  example.  I  held  it  as  a  first  principle,  that  every  teacher 
ought  to  make  himself  femiliar  with  his  pupils,  from  the  oldest  to 
the  youngest ;  and  j(Hn  them  in  their  sports,  or  at  least  show  a 
disposition  to  do  so.  I  shall  not  stop  here  to  quarrel  with  the 
principle,  but  only  to  confess  that  I  carried  it  to  an  extent  which 
proved  very  injurious.  I  joined  them,  not  only  in  sports  which 
were  rational,  but  in  those  which  were  wholly  irrational.  I  amused 
myself  with  them  at  unseasonable  hours.  I  showed  by  my  con- 
duct, that  I  set  my  heart  more  on  these  sports,  than,  asa  cQsciple 
of  Christ,  I  ought  to  have  done. 

I  spoke  of  unseasonable  hours.  It  was  customarv  for  the 
young  at  that  time,  and  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  re- 
sided, to  hold  parties  of  amusement  frequently  in  the  eveninff, 
which  both  sexes  attended,  and  at  whidi  they  often  had  music 
and  dancing.  These  parties  were  frequently  the  scenes  of  much 
noisy  mirth  and  disorder,  and  coarse,  and  even  obscene  conversa- 
tion, —  to  say  nothing  of  other  vicious  conduct.  Ardent  spirits 
were  sometimes  brought  in  and  drank  in  some  form  or  another; 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  witness  cases  of  downright  intemper- 
ance. Excess,  both  in  eating  and  drinking  was  very  common. 
And  these  meetings  were  often  protracted  to  an  hour  or  two  past 
midniriit — sometimes  till  morning. 
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iJow,  reader  —  will  you  believe  it  ?  —  I  frequently  attended 
these  parties,  and  if  I  did  not  go  to  the  same  excess  with  many 
others,  I  encouraged  them  by  my  example.  This  example 
I  sometimes  even  heard  them  plead.  'The  '< schoolmaster"  is 
here  yet/  I  have  heard  more  than  once  said,  by  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  gone  home  and  gone  to  sleep.  I  have 
had  half  my  school,  or  nearly  so,  present  with  me  at  one  of 
these  wretched  places,  sheltering  themselves  under  my  own 
example.  I  have  done  these  things,  too,  within  twenty  years ; 
and  within  the  very  heart  of  our  own  moral  and  devout  New 
England  !  Nor  was  I  the  only  teacher  who  did  this ;  nor  are 
such  teachers  unknown  even  at  this  present  hour ! 

With  what  face  can  such  a  teacher,  after  such  a  night,  meet 
his  pupils  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  invoke  the 
presence,  and  blessing,  and  assistance  of  Almighty  God  ?  And 
how  can  he  hope  to  recommend  to  them,  by  example,  that  re- 
ligion which  he  is  so  perpetually  aiming  to  enforce  by  his 
precepts  ? 

I  am  not  opposed  to  prayer  in  school,  or  to  religious  instruc- 
ticm.  But  I  am  opposed  to  a  course  of  management  that  is 
calculated  to  defeat  the  very  ends  of  prayer,  and  to  disgust 
pupils  with  everything  that  pertains  to  religion.  And  when  I 
look  at  the  daily  walk  and  conversation  of  a  multitude  of  teach- 
ers, who  are  far  better  men  than  I  was,  and  find  them  setting 
their  pupils  a  constant  example  of  levity,  or  indolence,  or  pride, 
or  foppery,  or  slander,  or  deceit,  or  worldly  mindedness ;  when 
I  find  them,  in  short,  loving  the  praise  of  men  and  of  the  world, 
except  while  in  their  schools  —  perhaps  even  there,  —  more 
than  the  praise  of  God,  I  cannot  wonder  that  skepticism  exists 
among  us ;  nor  that  some  very  good  men,  discouraged  by  the 
abases  of  a  good  thing,  are  becoming  indiflerent,  if  not  averse, 
to  the  old  ways,  and  old  puritan  landmarks  of  our  common 
schools —  those  schools,  which,  with  all  their  errors  and  defects, 
have  been  the  most  efficient  means  of  making  New  England 
what  it  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  nursery,  whence  are  an- 
nually transplanted  some  of  the  most  active  men,  —  both  bad 
and  good  —  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

But  I  have  extended  these  remarks  far  enough  for  the  pres- 
ent. In  my  next,  if  you  should  favor  me  by  continuing  to  give 
place  to  my  confessions,  I  intend  to  exhibit  a  few  more  promi^ 
iient  errors  in  my  method  of  discipline  and  instruction. 
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STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  BENGAL. 

Wc  have  received  from  its  author,  Mr  Adam,  of  Gdcutta,  a 
<  Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  Bengal/  pabUahed  bj 
order  of  the  government,  containing  a  mass  of  6ct8  of  the  Ug^ 
est  importance  to  the  cause  of  educaticm  and  instnictioo ;  and 
VFhich  should  be  as  widely  difiused  as  possible. 

From  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  it  appears  that  the 
General  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  in  tte  provinoe  of 
Bengal,  recently  authorized  the  preparation  of  a  Report,  which 
should  exhibit  a  clear  and  connected  view  of  all  that  is  known 
or  can  be  collected  from  good  authority  respecting  the  present 
actual  state  of  education  in  each  district.  The  labor  of  prepar- 
ing this  Report  —  which  must  have  been  great,  —  devolved,  it 
appears  on  Mr  W.  Adam,  of  Calcutta.  It  is  presented  to  the 
public,  in  a  work  of  137  large  octavo  pages,  and  is,  on  many 
accounts,  one  of  the  most  remaikaUe  documents  now  in  existr 
ence. 

The  authorities  whence  Mr  Adam  derived  his  infonnation  are 
various,  and  in  some  instances  quite  unsads&ctory.  Those  on 
which  he  could  best  rely,  consisted  of  Reports  made  some  time 
since  to  the  eovemment  by  Dr  Buchanan ;  the  records  of  the 
Committee  ofPublic  Instruction  ;  Hamilton's  East  India  (Saaetr 
teer ;  the  Missionary,  College  and  School  Reports  ;  and  a  Me- 
moir and  supplement  compiled  by  the  Search^  of  Records  at 
the  India  House,  containing  much  valuable  information. 

Mr  A.  first  takes  a  general  view  of  education  in  Bengal,  and 
afterwards  a  more  particular  view  of  each  of  the  districts.  This 
method  is  very  simple,  and  excellent,  —  First,  he  gives  the  pop- 
ulation of  a  district ;  next  its  Indigenous  or  Native  Seboob ; 
next  its  Elementary  Schools  not  indigenous ;  next  its  Indigenous 
Schools  of  Learning, — that  is,  higher  schools ;  then  the  Indi- 
genous English  Schools  and  Colleges  ;  and  lastly,  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  not  any  of  them  exist.  Infant  and  Female  Schools. 

From  the  general  vieu  of  the  province,  we  daive  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  statements  respecting  indigenous  or  native  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

The  population  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  is  estimated  at  forty 
millions.  In  this  whole  population,  Mr  A.  thinks  there  are  one 
hundred  thousand  native  elementary,  or  village  schools.  This 
would  be  a  school  to  four  hundred  persons.  As  the  usual  age 
is  from  five  or  six,  or  twelve  or  fourteen,  it  appears  that  there  is 
an  average  school  for  every  sixtythree  children  of  the  school-go- 
ing age ;  but  as  there  are  no  girls  admitted  into  these  schools,  it 
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follows  that  if  all  these  data  are  correct,  there  is  an  average 
Tillage  school  for  every  thirtyone  or  two  boys  in  the  province. 

This  may  surprise  us ;  especially  when  we  turn  with  pain  to 
the  state  of  things  at  home,  and  find  that  even  here,  in  the 
United  States,  we  have  a  far  less  proportion  of  our  male  chil- 
dren provided  with  schods,' taking  the  whole  nation  together. 
If,  however,  it  could  aflford  conscJation  to  see  how  miserable  the 

Suality  of  instruction  is,  in  Bengal,  we  might  be  partly  consoled 
y  the  following  statements  of  Mr  Adam. 

'  The  education  of  Bengalese  children,  generally  commences 
when  they  are  five  or  six  years  old,  and  terminates  in  five  years, 
before  the  mind  can  be  fully  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  advan- 
tages of  knowledge,  or  the  reason  sufficiently  matured  to  acquire 
it.  The  teachers  depend  entirely  upon  their  scholars  for  sub- 
sistence, and,  being  Uttle  respected,  and  poorly  rewarded,  there 
b  no  encouragement  for  persons  of  character,  talent,  or  learning 
to  engage  in  the  occupation. 

*  These  schools  are  generally  held  in  the  houses  of  some  of 
the  more  respectable  native  inhabitants,  or  very  near  them.  AU 
the  children  of  the  family  are  educated  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  the  country  ;  and,  in  order  to  increase  the  emoluments 
of  the  teachers,  they  are  allowed  to  introduce,  as  pupils,  as  many 
respectable  children  as  they  can  procure  in  the  neighborhood. 

'  The  scholars  begin  with  tracing  the  vowels  and  consonants 
with  the  finger  on  a  sand-board,  and  afterwards  on  the  floor 
with  a  pencil  of  steatite,  or  white  crayon  ;  and  this  exercise  is 
continued  for  eight  or  ten  days.  Thev  are  next  instructed  to 
write  on  the  palro-leaf,  with  a  reed  pen,  held  in  the  fist,  not  with 
the  fingers,  and  with  ink  made  of  charcoal,  which  rubs  out,  join- 
ing vowels  to  the  consonants,  forming  compound  letters,  sylla- 
bles, and  words,  and  learning  tables  of  numeration,  money, 
weight  and  measure,  and  the  correct  mode  of  writing  the  dis- 
tinctive names  of  persons,  castes,  and  places. 

'  This  is  continued  about  a  year.  The  iron  style  is  now  used 
oolv  by  the  teacher  in  sketching  on  the  palm-leaf,  the  lettera 
which  the  scholars  are  required  to  trace  with  ink. 

'  They  are  next  advanced  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  and  the 
use  of  the  plantain-leaf  in  writing,  with  ink  made  of  lamp-blacky 
which  is  continued  about  mx  months,  during  which  tJiey  are 
taught  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  and  the 
simplest  cases  of  the  mensuration  of  land,  and  commercial,  and 
agricultural  accounts,  together  with  the  modes  of  address  proper 
in  writinff  letters  to  different  persons. 

'  The  kist  stage  of  this  limited  course  of  instruction,  is  that 
in  which  the  schokurs  are  taught  to  write  with  bunp-black  ink  on 
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paper,  and  are  farther  instructed  in  agricnltuial  ud  c<»ameicial 
accounts,  and  in  the  c(»nposition  of  letters.  In  country  places, 
the  rules  of  arithmetic  are  principally  applied  to  agricultural,  and 
in  town  to  commercial  accounts ';  but  in  both  town  and  country 
schools,  the  instruction  is  superficial  and  defective. 

^  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  in  no  instance  whatever  is  the 
orthography  of  the  language  of  the  country  acquired  in  these 
schools ;  for  although  in  some  of  them,  two  or  three  of  the  more 
advanced  boys  write  out  small  portions  of  the  most  popular  po- 
etical compositions  of  the  country,  yet  the  manuscript  copy  itself, 
is  so  inaccurate,  that  they  only  beKX>me  confirmed  in  a  most  vi- 
tiated manner  of  spelling,  which  the  imperfect  qualifications  of 
the  teacher,  do  not  enable  him  to  correct. 

'  The  scholars  are  entirely  without  instruction,  both  literary 
and  oral,  regarding  the  personal  virtues,  and  domestic  and  social 
duties.  The  teacher,  in  virtue  of  his  character,  or  in  the  way  of 
advice  or  reproof,  exercises  no  moral  influence  on  the  chaiacter 
of  his  pupik.  For  the  sake  of  pay,  he  performs  a  menial  ser- 
vice, in  the  spirit  of  a  menial.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
text  or  school-book  used,  containing  any  moral  truths  or  liberal 
knowledge,  so  that  education  being  limited  entirely  to  aocountB, 
tends  rather  to  narrow  the  mind,  and  confine  its  attention  to 
sordid  gain,  than  to  improve  the  heart,  and  enlarge  the  under- 
standing. This  description  applies,  as  far  as  I  at  present  know, 
to  all  indigenous  elementary  schools  throughout  Bengal.' 

It  was  our  intention  to  extend  this  article  forther,  in  order  to 
present  a  view  of  some  of  the  elementary  schools  of  this  country, 
not  wholly  indigenous,  as  well  as  to  sp€»k  of  a  few  of  the  higher 
schools ;  but  the  subject  must  be  deferred  to  another  nu^^r. 
We  would  here  repeat,  that  the  *  Report'  is  one  of  very  great 
interest,  and  worthy  the  diligent  perusal  of  every  friend  of  civil- 
ization and  improvement. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Mkbtino  or  Tkachkbs  at  Topsfikld. 

Wx  faaTo  frequently  noticed  the  annual  and  semi-annual  meetings  of 
the  Essex  County  Association  of  Teachers^  for  they  are  occasions  of 
great  interest.  At  page  857  of  our  last  volume^  is  an  account  of  the 
character  and  objects  of  the  Society,  and  of  its  usual  method  of  proceed- 
ing. It  has  been  in  operation  nearly  seven  years.  A  semi-annual 
meeting  was  held  in  May  last,  which,  as  we  learn  from  those  who  were 
present,  was  well  attended,  and  had  every  appearance  of  being  highly 
instructive  and  useful.  An  officer  of  the  society,  at  our  repeated  and 
urgent  request  kindly  consented  to  furnish  for  our  pages  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  a  part  of  the  lectures  and  discussions.  The  first  lecture 
noticed,  was  by  Rev.  Samuel  Nott,  Jr.  of  Wareham. 

Mr  Nott  commenced  by  saying,  that  before  attempting  to  answer  the 
question  'What  is  a  good  school?'  he  should  beg  leave  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  excellence  of  our  schools  as  they  are  and  have  been.  He 
was  afraid,  he  said,  that  we  often  slander  the  schools,  in  our  projects  for 
improving  them ;  whereas,  all  attempts  to  improve  them  should  be 
fomoded  upon  a  grateful  sense  of  their  past  and  present  value.  He  ex- 
tended his  commendation  even  to  common  schools,  and  insisted  on  the 
fact,  that  they  had  effected  great  good ;  for  they  were  forming  a  yeo- 
manry of  such  stability  and  excellence  as  were  likely  to  retain  the  moral 
and  intellectual  worth  of  their  fathers.  Nay  more,  he  said,  such  power 
have  our  common  schools,  that  they  lay  the  foundation  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  professions.  And  yet  they  have 
been  slandered,  and  that  too,  by  those  who  drew  their  life  blood  from 
them,  and  who  strangely  forget  how  deeply  they  are  indebted  to  the 
nursing  fathers  of  their  childhood. 

The  lecturer  would  not  say,  however,  that  even  such  schools  might 
not  be  improved,  and  he  went  on  to  state,  that  the  three  following  par- 
ticulars would  embrace  his  idea  of  a  good  school : 

1.  It  would  provide  for  the  due  and  proportionate  training  of  roan's 
whole  nature,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral. 

8.  That  it  would  so  direct  this  triple  training,  as  that  the  pupils  should 
acquire  and  keep  the  habit  of  training  themselves. 

S.  It  would  so  educate  its  pupils,  as  to  secure,  in  the  highest  degree, 
the  eo-^eraticn  of  parents  and  society. 

1.    Under  the  first  division  Mr  Nott  remarked,  that  a  good  school  is 
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provided  with  a  good  MehooU-hotue  in  afinorahle  nkuUion  ;  that  physi- 
cal educatiou  would  not  and  could  not  be  neglected.  A  sound  mind 
must  have  a  sound  body  for  its  dwelling  place.  Even  the  moral  powers 
must  suffer  with  the  intellectual  in  bad  air,  and  with  dull  spirits.  Much 
of  our  comfort  and  improvement  depends  on  the  hilarity  and  cheerful- 
ness of  the  young,  and  these  arecontroted  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed. 

3.  A  good  school,  said  Mr  N.,  is  fitted  to  develope  in  due  proportion, 
all  the  powers  of  the  intellect.  And,  in  addition  to  a  proportional  culti- 
vation of  the  judgment,  memory,  &c.,  it  rises  by  means  of  those  solid 
steps,  it  fixes  aims  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  he  naturally  acquires  a 
principle  of  ceaseless  progress* 

3.  Mr  N.  observed,  that  all  education  must  be  folly,  which  did  not 
give  pre-eminence  to  morals  and  religion.  Man,  he  said,  cannot  be 
properly  educated  for  the  present  life,  any  more  than  for  another^  except 
by  due  moral  cultivation.  He  would  not  attempt  to  describe  the  im- 
portance of  moral  culture  in  view  of  man's  inmiortality,  for  he  could 
not,  he  said,  fully  do  it  in  view  of  the  interests  even  of  the  present  life. 

Mr  N.  said,  he  was  aware  that  the  school  was  not  to  be  considered 
the  separate  place  of  religious  instruction  —  not  because  such  instruction 
would  be  inappropriate,  but  because,  as  in  the  family,  it  is  so  much  part 
and  parcel  of  the  whole  instruction,  that  it  belongs  to  the  business  of 
every  day  and  every  hour.  He  could  not  but  express  his  astonishment 
at  a  question  which  had  been  made,  as  if  it  admitted  a  possible  negative 
answer,  as  to  the  '  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools.'  If  schools  would  be 
fountains  of  religious  knowledge,  the  acknowledgement  of  God  cannot 
possibly  be  dispensed  with. 

But,  in  order  to  a  good  school,  we  must  have  a  good  teacher  ;  a  man 
formed  after  the  right  model ;  his  principles  sound,  his  character  devel- 
oped in  due  proportions,  himself  a  specimen  of  human  excellence.  Yet 
he  would  not  be  understood  as  claiming  that  which  had  no  chance  of 
being  realized  ;  such  as  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  see,  except  in  extraor- 
dinary cases.  A  good  school,  he  said,  may  be  taught  by  the  average 
talent  of  man,  and  with  different  degrees  of  knowledge. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
lecture.  I  am  happy  to  learn,  that  it  will,  probably,  be  given  to  the 
world  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  produce  good  results. 

Mr  Nott  alluded,  in  closing,  to  a  subject  which  gave  rise  to  a  some- 
what animated  discussion.  He  observed,  that  one  reason  why  plans  of 
great  promise  so  often  fail,  is,  because  they  are  contrary  to  nature  — 
because  they  provide  for  the  improvement  of  manhood^  on  principles 
suitable  only  to  childhood.    We  are  not  to  expect,  he  said,  that  study 
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^ill  be  widely  and  permanently  pursued  by  adults  in  the  methods  of 
^childhood.  Study,  to  prevail,  must  be  self-directed — self-chosen.  He 
could  not  help  thinking,  he  observed,  that  the  attempts  which  had  been 
somewhat  extensively  made,  to  bring  whole  churches  and  congregations 
into  the  Sabbath  school,  is  liable,  on  these  principles,  to  objection.  He 
would  make  the  remark  with  caution,  because  those  classes  are  formed 
for  the  best  of  all  itudiesy  but  we  are  not  bound  to  say,  he  thought,  that 
they  furnish  the  best  method  of  studying  the  best  of  all  books  ;  and  con- 
cluded by  saying,  *  we  cannot  have  noble  minded  students  of  the  Bible, 
save  in  a  selfimoved,  self-directed  way.* 

A  discussion  followed,  somewhat  foreign,  it  may  be,  from  the  general 
subject  of  the  lecture,  but  of  the  deepest  interest  to  those  engaged  in 
Bible  instruction. 

Mr  Braman  requested  an  explanation  of  the  closing  remark. 

The  lecturer  said  he  had  intended  to  be  more  explicit,  but  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control  prevented  it.  He  would  be  happy  to  explain. 
He  thought  the  system  of  eUusifieaium  which  obtains  in  Sabbath  schools, 
was  not  natural  for  adults.  If  they  love  the  study  of  the  Bible,  they  will 
be  more  likely  to  study  it  alone. 

Mr  Braman  said  there  was  nothing  like  childhood  about  it,  except 
being  in  the  Sahhath  eehoolf  and  having  the  presence  of  a  Superintend- 
ent. He  wished  to  enter  his  protest  against  the  sentiment.  Great 
siforts  were  now  making  to  form  adult  classes  in  Sabbath  schools, 
and  he  feared  — he  greatly  feared,  that  such  a  remark,  from  such  an 
individnal  as  the  lecturer,  would  be  disastrous. 

The  lecturer  said  he  wished  to  remark  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and 
caution  upon  such  a  subject,  because  nothing  could  be  said  to  encourage 
too  much,  the  study  of  the  Bible ;  yet  he  felt  prepared  to  say,  that  the 
system  was  not  well  adapted  to  adults,  and  he  would  venture  to  predict 
that  it  would  not  live  its  hundred  years. 

Mr  Braman  inquired  in  what  its  unnaturalness  consisted  ?  If  it  was 
in  the  fact  of  its  being  in  the  Sunday  school  room,  would  it  not  remove 
the  difficulty  for  adult  classes  to  meet  in  another  room  ? 

Mr  Nott  replied,  that  if  it  was  natural  for  children  it  could  not  be  for 
parents.  ^ 

Mr  B.    *  Are  teachers'  meetings  unnatural  ?' 

Lecturer.  '  You  do  not  classify  teachers,  and  bring  them  up  to  reci- 
tations. Just  so  far  as  we  adopt  methods  suitable  for  children^  we 
adopt  methods  unsuitable  for  adultsJ  He  would  not,  however,  say  it 
was  wrong,  but  only  unnatural. 

Mr  B.  thought  man  no  less  a  social  being  for  growing  old  ;  he  would 
certainly  teke  advantage  of  the  social  principle,  though  he  might  not 
carry  it  so  far  as  in  childhood. 
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The  lecturer  was  confideot  that  the  social  priQcipIe  did  not  operate 
with  him  as  it  did  when  he  was  ten  years  old. 

Mr  Hall  would  suggest,  even  if  there  should  be  something  unnatwroly 
whether  those  who  associate  in  Bible  classes  viondd  he  Ukely  to  study 
the  Bible  as  much  in  other  toays.  Does  not  the  principle  of  associadon 
do  much,  and  are  we  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  others  are  interested 
with  us  ?  The  Lecturer's  general  principle,  said  Mr  Hall,  may  be  a 
true  one,  yet  in  its  application  it  will  be  unfavorable  for  the  study  of  the 
Bible. 

The  lecturer  replied,  that  there  might  be  more  Bible  study  for  a  time; 
but  he  would  say  if  it  is  unnatural,  it  cannot  be  permanent.  If  it  is 
more  natural  to  study  it  at  home,  then  this  mode  of  study  muat  be  more 
permanent.  He  could  not  speak,  he  repeated,  with  too  much  caution 
on  this  subject.  He  had  no  doubt  that  good  resulted  from  the  study  of 
the  Bible  in  any  and  every  form.  If  he  should  call  his  people  up  at  two 
o'clock  at  night  to  read  xhe  Bible,  he  had  no  doubt  but  it  would  do  good, 
but  it  would  not  be  natural  and  could  not  last. 

Mr  Hall  hoped  that  the  single  point  of  the  lecture  objected  to,  might 
not  lead  us  to  forget  the  excellence  of  the  mass. 

The  President  [Rev.  Mr  Perry  J  closed  the  discussion  by  a  course  of 
judicious  remarks  made  in  his  own  happy  manner,  which  I  regret  I  am 
not  able  to  give: 

The  second  lecture  was  on  Discipline,  by  A.  Greenleaf,  £sq.  of 
Salem.  He  did  well  not  to  attempt  pointing  out  the  onfy  true 
mode,  or  even  some  of  the  best  modes  of  discipline.  '  In  sailing  from 
this  country  to  India,'  said  he,  'no  two  captains  would  meet  with  the 
same  succession  of  wind  and  weather.  They  would,  of  oourse,  trim 
their  sails  differently,  each  in  his  own  way,  adapting  himself  to  the  ctr- 
cumstanees  in  which  he  might  find  himself  placed.  They  would  both, 
however,  be  -directed  by  the  satae  poiar  star,  might  be  furnished  with 
the  same  charts,  might  pass  over  nearly  the  same  track,  and  have  the 
same  port  of  destination,  and  the  general  principles  upon  which  both 
would  act  might  be  identical.  And  yet,'  he  inquired, '  do  not  different 
schools,  and  even  the  same  schools  at  different  times,  and  the  same  indi- 
vidual scholars  at  different  times,  require  different  modes  of  treatment  ? 
And  would  not  what  is  called  eoen-handed  justice,  that  is,  treating  all 
offences  precisely  alike,  be  as  unwise  and  injudicious  as  for  either  of  the- 
captains  spoken  of,  afler  getting  his  vessel  under  weigh,  and  putting 
everything  in  the  best  possible  order,  to  adopt  a  straight  forward  course^ 
and  let  her  drive  P 

The  lecturer  would  have  every  teacher  so  discipline  his  school  as  — 
1.  To  secure  the  attention  of  the  pupils.  3.  That  there  should  be  a 
good  degree  of  silence.    8.  To  secure  diligence  in  business.    4.  That 
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the  health  of  the  pupils,  both  physical  and  mental  should  be  pro- 
moted. 5.  There  should  be  suitable  accommodations  for  the  school,  or 
a  healthful  discipline  cannot  be  maintained.  6.  The  co-operation 
of  parents  is  indispensable. 

I  am  not  able  to  present  Mr  G.*s  remarks  under  each  division.  With 
regard  to  HUnee,  he  would  not  have  it  deathUke  dfibu$»,  but  only  that 
placid  serenity  which  is  found  in  well  regulated  families. 

Under  the  third  head,  Mr  G.  quoted  finely  from  the  great  Tissot  — 
*  No  custom  is  more  improper  and  cruel  than  that  of  some  parents  who 
exact  of  their  children  much  intellectual  labor,  and  great  progress  in 
study.  It  is  the  tomb  of  their  talents  and  health.'  Also  the  opinion  of 
Hufeland,  who  says,  *  that  by  too  early  study,  the  nervous  system  ac- 
quires a  preponderance  over  all  the  others,  which  it  preserves  for  the  re- 
mainder of  life,  producing  innumerable  nervous  complaints,  melancholy, 
hypochondria,  &c.  Such  children,  it  is  well  known,  generally  die 
early.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  seldom  behold  a  perfect  numy  —  that 
is,  one  who  exhibits  the  physical,  niental  and  moral  faculties,  all  in  a 
healthy  state.  Great  men  owe  not  their  mental  elevation  to  early  hot- 
house culture.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  inattentive  to  study,  and  ranked 
very  low  in  the  school  till  the  age  of  twelve.' 

But  the  grand  requisite  of  success,  said  the  lecturer,  is  this — that 
the  teaeher^M  own  mind  and  heart  be  duly  disciplined ;  that  he  have  all 
his  powers  and  faculties  at  command ;  that  they  come  and  go  at  his  bid- 
ding. If  this  be  the  case,  he  will  breathe  an  energy  and  efficiency  into 
his  system,  be  it  what  it  may,  that  will  render  it  effectual.  It  is  said  of 
Napoleon,  that  he  could  not  only  make  the  world  marchy  but  march  to 
his  own  movement.  It  is  so  with  the  well  disciplined  teacher.  His  in- 
fluence may  not  so  much  be  seen  as  felt ;  and  though  it  be  silent,  and 
drop  as  the  rain,  or  distil  as  the  dew,  its  transforming  energy  is  assimi- 
lating all  to  itself. 

But,  says  one,  how  is  all  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  How  can  I 
put  forth  such  an  influence  ?  I  answer,  in  your  own  way.  And  yet  I 
would  have  the  teacher  employ  none  but  proper  means,  because  if  his 
influence  be  powerful  in  forming  good  habits,  it  is  no  less  so  in  incul- 
cating those  of  an  opposite  character. 

In  another  connexion,  Mr  G.  alluded  to  the  practice  of  most  teachers, 
not  to  see  and  notice  every  fault.  Solomon  remarked  the  excellence  of 
this  rule,  some  thousand  years  ago,  and  found  that  when  every  fault 
was  noticed,  servants  would  curse  their  masters.  The  lecturer  related 
the  case  of  a  rebellion  in  a  New  England  college,  which  happened  on 
account  of  the  expulsion  of  a  disorderly  student.  The  remaining  stu- 
dents wore  crape  on  the  occasion.  The  faculty  at  length  issued  an 
ocder»  that  any  student  known  to  wear  crape  aAer  a  time  speeified, 
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should  be  expelled.  A  student  thoughtlessly  wore  his  crape  into  the 
room  of  a  college  officer,  but  instantly,  on  entering,  put  his  arm,  upon 
which  he  had  tied  the  crape,  behind  him.  The  Professor  thought  best 
not  to  sec  it.  The  student  is  known  to  remember  that  Professor^  for  that 
reason,  with  most  unwonted  gratitude. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  lecture,  much  of  which  we  have 
necessarily  failed  to  notice,  Mr  Page  inquired  whether,  if  two  boys  are 
equally  bad,  one  should  be  punished  corporally,  the  other  not. 

Mr  Dodge  would  be  governed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  if 
our  custom  is  to  punish  publicly,  then  do  so  in  both  the  supposed  cases. 
He  had  tried  various  methods.  Private  conversation  and  prayer,  he 
had  known  to  be  attended  with  good  results.  He  once  had  a  case  which 
required  peculiar  management.  A  boy  in  his  school  could  not  be  gov* 
erned  in  any  way  before  known  to  him.  He  at  length  stated  to  the  boy 
how  useless  it  was  for  them  to  remain  together.  Yet  he  loved  him,  and 
would  make  sacrifices  for  him.  He  proposed  to  him  to  attend  another 
school ;  it  might  be  the  best  in  town,  and  he  [Mr  D.]  would  support  him 
there.  This  melted  the  juvenile  offender  down.  The  kind  of  prayer 
Mr  D.  referred  to,  was  in  presence  of  the  offending  pupiU  no  one  else 
being  present. 

Mr  Nott  doubted  the  efiicacy  of  prayer  with  the  child,  as  a  general 
rule.  He  thought  we  could  not  pray  too  much /or  our  pupils ;  praying 
with  them  would  be  another  thing* 

Mr  Page  doubted  the  goodness  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  lecture, 
not  to  see  every  fault.  Scholars  of  common  discernment  would  say  the 
teacher  is  not  uniform  ;  '  he  allows  whispering,  &c.,  in  a  good  natured 
forenoon,  but  for  the  same  faults  in  the  aAernoon  he  whips.'  Scholars 
will  not  shut  their  eje^y  said  Mr  P.,  if  teachers  do. 

Mr  Grecnleaf  thought  that  real  evils,  as  whispering,  &rC.,  should  be 
noticed  always^  and  always  punished  ;  but  lighter,  unreal  evils  should 
not  always  be  seen. 

The  method  of  bestowing  peculiar  favors  upon  bad  boys,  as  suggested 
in  Abbott's  Teacher,  underwent  some  discussion. 

Mr  Grcenleaf  had  succeeded  in  subduing  the  proud  spirit  of  a  bad  boy, 
by  giving  him  some  pleasant  thing  to  do  when  he  had  been  disorderly , so 
timing  it,  that  there  should  not  seem  to  the  boy  to  be  anything  of  man- 
agement or  trick  about  it ;  for  example,  he  would  give  such  a  boy  the 
privilege  of  doing  him  some  errand  in  town,  showing  him  how  much 
confidence  he  could  repose  in  him  notwithstanding  his  perverseness. 

Mr  Batchelder  had  made  the  same  experiment  and  failed.  When  be 
sent  for  an  umbrella  it  would  come  broken,  and  a  lie  told  to  cover  the 
fault  \  if  be  sent  aAer  a  pencil,  the  boy  would  be  sure  to  lose  it 

In  the  bands  of  Mr  Page  this  plan  had  generally  failed. 
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Mr  Hall  objected  to  it  altogether,  as  it  must  affect  the  good  boy  unfa- 
irorabljr,  and  make  him  almost  wish  to  be  bad  too ;  it  is  not  just. 

Mr  Greenleaf  asked  the  effect  oi  confinement  on  troublesome  scholars, 
and  especially  of  that  strange  punishment  tried  by  some  teachers  of  put- 
ting a  boy  to  bed  an  hour  or  so  for  bad  behariour. 

Mr  Dodge  would  not  be  very  ready  to  resort  to  such  a  method,  but 
if  driven  to  it  in  an  extreme  case,  it  should  not  be  for  one,  but  for  twen-^ 
iyfour  hours. 

The  President  remarked,  that  probably  no  man  can  do  everything  to 
the  best  advantage.  It  is  so  everywhere.  Some  houses  always  have 
better  bread  than  others.  It  is,  certainly,  most  desirable,  to  reclaim  the 
Imd  boy,  but  when  the  teacher  is  exhausted,  and  can  do  nothing  more, 
it  is  best,  no  doubt,  that  the  boy  should  be  removed.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, that  a  child  who  has  been  irreclaimably  bad  in  several  schools, 
at  last  finds  theteacher  who  understands  and  meets  his  case,  and  the 
boy  is  reformed.  I  would  advise  where  one  physician  fails  to  cure,  to 
hand  the  patient  over  to  another  and  another  still. 

Rev.  Mr  Hall,  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  Andover,  being  requested 
to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  Rev.  Mr  Durant's  lecture,  [Mr  D.  being 
absent]  gave  an  extemporaneous  discussion  of  the  subject  —  *  the  neces- 
sity of  Moral  Instruction  and  the  best  means  of  imparting  it.'  I  regret 
that  I  am  unable  to  present  the  beautiful  course  suggested  by  the 
speaker.    All  who  heard  must  have  felt  themselves  instructed. 

The  evening  of  Friday  was  occupied  in  discussing  the  subject  of  the 
lecture  which  had  been  expected  from  Mr  Barton,  of  Andover  — '  The 
co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers.'  The  importance  of  this  co-opera- 
tion was  powerfully  urged  by  Mr  Brown  of  the  Female  Seminary  at 
Andoven  The  question,  how  can  this  co-operation  be  secured,  gave 
rise  to  a  variety  of  opinions. 

I  am  not  able,  in  all  cases,  to  name  the  individuals  who  offered  re- 
marks. It  was  urged  in  favor  of  wisiOng  parents  to  secure  their  co-op- 
eratioo  that  it  had  succeeded  when  all  other  methods  had  failed.  It  is 
impossible  to  visit  parents  and  hear  their  remarks,  without  keeping  a 
b^ter  school  for  it  One  teacher  at  the  commencement  of  his  school, 
requested  to  see  the  parents  together ;  they  readily  came  together,  and 
he  then  stated  the  course  he  would  like  to  pursue,  requesting  them  to 
remark  freely  upon  it,  and  to  co-operate  with  him.  The  effect  was 
admirable.  Another  teacher  thought  that  fidelity  however  great,  in  the 
sdhooWoom,  would  not  secure  parental  co-operation,  and  parents  must 
De  vmiea. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  thought,  that  *  the  teacher  who  succeeds  with 
the  pupils,  is  sure,  through  that  medium,  to  succeed  with  the  parent.  If 
the  1011001  is  good,  (and  as  the  teacher  so  is  the  school,)  it  speaks  out 
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palpably  eTery  day,  and  children  teU  the  tale  at  home  in  a  thoosanif 
nameless  ^nxt  impressive  ways.  It  must  be  a  sturdy  parent  who  can 
withhold  his  influence,  when  the  teacher  recommends  himself  to  his 
judgment  and  hb  heart  He  loves  the  school  the  better  for  not  bemg 
teased  with  the  personal  request  of  the  teacher  to  take  an  interest  in  it, 
but  is  allowed  to  judge  from  the  etfidenee.  Besides,  why  should  the 
teacher  add  to  all  his  appropriate  duties, — the  duties  of  the  school-room, 
—  the  unnatural  and  extraordinary  out-door  work  of  going  from  home 
to  house  to  call  in  foreign  aid  ?  Let  him  drive  his  trade  —  let  him  keep 
his  school  well ;  let  him  love  hie  scholars  and  instruct  them  well ;  and 
if  anything  is  to  be  done  out  of  doors,  there  is  a  school  committee 
or  a  board  of  trustees  to  do  it.  The  teacher  is  to  work  on  children*! 
minds,  and  not  on  prejudiced  parents'  hearts.' 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Mr  Hall,of  Andover,  for  a  second 
voluntary,  extemjioraneous  lecture,  on  Geology,  on  Saturday  morning. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Association  will  be  favored,  ere  long,  vnth  his 
views  at  length,  on  the  subject  of  Grammar ;  a  subject  upon  which  be 
has  written  something,  and  thought  much. 

The  writer  regrets  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  hear  the  lecture  of 
Mr  Rantoul  on  <  Political  Science  as  a  branch  of  Popular  Education,* 
and  that  of  Rev.  Dr  Emerson,  on  '  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools,' 
but  the  known  talents  of  both  these  gentlemen  warrant  him  in  saying 
their  lectures  must  have  been  of  a  high  order. 

On  the  whole,  the  occasion  was  full  of  interest.  The  work  of  the 
teacher  magnifies  every  day,  and  this  meeting  has  done  much  to  impress 
all  present  with  a  thought  contained  in  the  closing  number  of  tbe  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Education  ;  —  *  The  human  mind,  like  fire-arms,  is  t 
dangerous  thing  to  play  with  ;  and  every  imaginable  atom  of  it  is  con- 
tinually at  work  for  good  or  for  evil.'  C. 

FXMALB  ACADBMT  AT  BRADFORD,  MaSS. 

A  friend  banded  us,  not  long  since,  a  pamphlet  entitled  an  *  Appeal 
of  the  Trustees  of  Bradford  Academy,  to  the  Friends  of  Female  Edu- 
cation.' From  this  pamphlet  we  derive  the  following  information 
respecting  this  ancient -7- and,  according  to  the  best  information  we 
have  been  able  to  procure,  —  this  highly  respectable  and  useful  semi- 
nary. 

It  consists  of  a  male  and  a  female  department ;  but  the  latter,  which 
has  been  established  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  has  been  the  most 
distinguished.  The  Trustees  propose  shortly  to  abolish  the  male  de- 
partment wholly ;  and  concentrate  all  their  eflbrts,  to  enlarge  and  im- 
prove the  female  department. 

The  present  teachers  in  the  female  department  —  Misi  Abigail  C. 
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ilaflseltine,  and  Miss  Sarah  Kimball,  —  have  been  constantly  employed 
jn  the  institution  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  and  it  is  expected  that 
•their  aeFvices  will  be  continued.  This  of  itself  is  a  high  commendation 
4>f  the  school. 

It  would  require  much  time  and  space  to  go  through  with,  cmd  do 
justice  to  the  course  of  study  required  at  the  Bradford  academy^  It  is 
certainly  enlarged  and  liberal,  and,  it  seems  to  us,  thorough.  Three 
years  are  required  for  its  completion,  although  pupils  have  been,  and 
will  continae  to  be  admitted  for  a  shorter  term.  Without  going  into  de- 
tails, we  may  say  that  the  principal  general  objects  of  the  courae  are 
thorough  mental  discipline,  and  the  acquisition  of  substantial  practical 
knowledge — literary,  moral  and  religious.  It  is  to  make  woman  what 
she  should  be  as  a  mother,  a  teacher,  a  citizen,  and  a  christian. 

We  hope  something  will  be  done  to  render  these  nurseries  of  human 
character  permanent.  If  the  present  able  conductors  of  the  Bradford 
Academy  should  be  remov-ed  hy  death  or  otherwise,  what  security  have 
we  that  the  school — unendowed,  —  would  not  cease  i  Ought  a  college 
for  young  men  —  ought  Yale  or  Cambridge  to  be  dependent  for  their 
existence  on  the  populariqr  of  a  certain  set  of  teachers  or  professors  ? 
And  yet  every  argument  for  rendering  Yale  or  Cambridge  permanent, 
would  be  equally  strong  in  favor  of  the  permanency  of  our  better  sort 
ef  female  seminaries. 

ThK   PxHirSTLVANIA  LtOKUM. 

The  Report  of  this  Lyceum  to  the  American  or  National  Lyceum,  at 
its  last  session  in  New  York,  is  one  of  great  interest.  It  presents,  in  de- 
taU,  its  'Origin,  its  history  and  progress,  and  the  ends  it  proposes  to 
aocomplish.  We  hope  to  find  room,  in  our  next,  for  an  abstract  of  the 
Report.  A  partial  account  of  the  character  of  this  Lyceum,  was  given 
Id  our  number  for  October  last,  but  it  is  worthy  of  a  full  and  perfect 
xepreseatation. 

CoMKON  Schools  in  Nkw  York. 

We  have  just  received  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  in  the  State  of  New  York,  made  to  the  Legislature, 
Jan.  6, 18S6.  It  is  a  neat  pamphlet  of  130  octavo  pages,  and  contains 
a  vast  amount  of  valuable  school  statistics. 

There  were  in  New  York  at  the  close  of  the  year  1834,  10,132  organ- 
ized school  districts ;  annual  reports  were  made  from  9,676  of  these 
schools  to  the  commissioners.  The  schools  had  been  kept  during  an 
average  period  of  eight  months  a  year,  and  the  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren who  were  instructed  in  them  was  1)41,401.  The  cost  of  these 
ichoolfl,  except  the  expense  of  repairing  school-houses,  is  estimated  at 
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$1,390^9S1.  To  pay  this  sum,  $100,000  was  distributed  from  the  corn- 
mon  school  fund,  and  (100,090  more  raised  by  taxation  on  the  towiis^ 
The  proportion  of  these  two  soma,  united,  to  each  scholar,  is  somewhtt 
less  than  forty  cents  a  year. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  school  libraries.  Sev- 
eral have  been  comn>enoed,  and  dke  necessary  inquiries  and  preparatioDS 
are  making  in  regard  to  others.  We  are  glad  to  see  any  indications  of 
care  in  making  a  selection.  A  great  responsibility  devolves  on  those 
who  select  the  books  for  these  libraries..  But  on  this  topic  we  hafe 
something  to  say  in  a  future  number. 

Proorbbs  or  Ivstructioh  at  Algiers. 

The  friends  of  humanity  would  scarcely  have  expected,  that  the  inso- 
fence  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  or  the  wounded  pride  of  a  French  Consul, 
would  lead  to  the  introduction  of  European  education  and  improvements 
into  the  north  of  Afnca  ;  and  yet  such  is  the  result  which  Providence 
appears  to  have  in  view.  A  report  from  the  Baron  Pasquier,  Civil  In- 
tendant  of  Algiers,  addressed  to  Mr  Jomard,  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
gives  a  very  encouraging  view  of  the  progress  of  public  instruction  in  the 
places  possessed  by  the  French. 

In  the  city  of  Algiers,  nine  places  of  instruction  are  mentioned  i 

1.  The  first  is  termed  '  The  College  of  Algiers,!  in  which,  the  Ckeek,. 
Latin,  Arabic,  and  French  languages  are  taught,  with  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  the  mathematics..  It  contains  S6  pupils,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian.  S.  A  course  of  instruction  in  the  Arabic  language,  which  is 
gratuitous  for  any  who  choose  to  attend.  8.  A  gratuitous  school  of  mu- 
tual instruction  for  the  elementary  branches,  containing  140  pupils, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Maltese  and  natives.  The  number  of  natives 
is  SO ;  all  of  whom,  except  one,  are  Jews.  4.  A  private  school  for  boys 
in  the  elementary  branches,  containing  85.  European  pupils.  5.  Four 
private  schools  for  girls,  containing  103  pupils,  of  whom,  40  are  instruct- 
ed gratuitously.  Two  of  these  schools  give  instruction  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  in  needle  work.    Some  of  the  pupils  are  natives. 

Deli  Pfrahimy  contains  a  school  for  mutual  instruction,  attended  st 
different  hours  of  the  day,  by  39  European  boys  and  SS.girls.  Oran  has 
a  similar  school,  containing  63  boys,  European  and  natives ;  and  Bona 
two  schools,  wkh  46  boys  and  S3  girls.  These  schools  are  all  gratui- 
tous, and  in  the  three  last,  linear  drawing  is  taught  to  the  boys,  and 
needle  work  to  the  girls,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  branches. 

It  is  cheering  to  see  light  breaking  in  upon  Africa  from  the  West  and 
the  South,  the  East  and  the  North.  May  the  rays  of  science  and  reli-^ 
gion  soon  reach  ita  benighted  interior  ! 
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CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

9 

There  is  a  growing  prejudice,  in  the  community,  against  the 
infliction  of  corporal  punishment  on  children,  in  any  case  what- 
ever. So  true  is  this,  that  a  teacher  who  should  attempt  to  se- 
cure obedience  by  the  use  of  the  rod,  or  the  ferule,  even,  in  one 
of  those  obstinate  cases  which  here  and  there  occur,  would  run 
the  risk  of  losing  his  reputation  forever ;  especially  should  he 
adopt  and  pursue  a  rule  which  it  was  once  supposed  was  sanc- 
tioDed  by  experience — that  of  continuing  the  correction  at  proper 
and  leasonai^  intervals,  till  the  child  submits. 

I  am  far  from  defending  the  frequent  use  of  these  instruments 
of  punishment ;  neither  am  I  disposed  to  appeal  to  the  Bible,  in 
suppoit  of  their  occasional  use.  The  '  rod,'  of  which  that  vol- 
ume speaks,  I  conceive  to  mean  no  more  than  the  means^  what- 
ever they  may  be,  of  sustaining  parental  authority  :  or,  rather, 
it  is  used  as  the  emblem  of  authority.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in 
this  respect  at  least,  the  scriptures  have  left  it  to  ourselves  to 
learn  from  experience  what  modes  of  securing  discipline  are  the 
most  appro{N'iate  and  humane. 

One  object  in  punishing,  whatever  be  the  method,  is  the  pres- 
ent and  future  good  of  the  child.  If  a  little  present  pain,  either 
mental  or  phvsical,  appears  to  me  likely  to  secure  to  the  child 
an  amount  of  happiness  at  some  future  period,  sufficient  not 
only  to  outweigh  the  pain,  but  even  to  render  it  in  the  end  a 
Messing  to  him,  in  proportion  to  the  certainty  with  which  it 
appears  to  me  I  can  foretel  results,  will  be  my  conviction  of  the 
duty  of  inflicting  it.  But  in  inflicting  either^  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  be  public.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  obviously  better  in  all 
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DOMESTIC  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ok  WunHfl. 

Mr  Editok  —  I  am  Mniewhat  anxious  to  know  whether  tb«  diacoi' 
livii  h  ended  between  your  corresponitent  A.  and  Mr  Foster,  on  th« 
utility  of  la^e  text  hand  in  writing.  For  mjr  own  part,  I  hoped  to  see 
the  auhject  kept  up  for  kid*  time.  I  bare  been,  during  much  of  mj 
life,  a  country  schoolmaster.  I  was  taught  on  a  plan  not  unlike  ihattf 
Mr  Foster,  end  commenced  teaching  in  the  tame  way.  But  I  never 
wrote  a  good  hand,  and  seldom  made  my  pupils  better  writers  tb«o  their 
master  ;  while  I  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  here  and  there  an  indi- 
vidual who  excelled  both  me  and  them  without  ever  writing  '  coarse 
band'  at  all  ;  or  if  any,  but  rery  little.  The  more  I  observed,  and  ei' 
amined,  and  inquired,  the  more  doubtful  I  became  of  the  uaefulocss  of 
large  text  hand.  I  found,  also,  that  I  was  not  alone  :  but  that  other 
teachers  were  in  the  same  way  of  thinking.  Indeed,  Mr  Editor,  I  be- 
lieve that  one  fourth,  if  not  one  third  of  the  best  and  most  experienced 
teachers  I  have  known  are  among  the  number. 

Now,  air,  I  think  Ibis  subject  oaeof  very  great  importBDce,  and  I  witi 

¥ni  would  exert  your  infiuence  to  prevent  its  being  M  aoon  dropped, 
he  time  and  the  habits  of  our  pupils  are  of  too  mucfa  importance  to 
justify  spending  so  much  time  in  writing,  to  so  little  pnrpotie,  as  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  do.  If  Mr  Foster's  is  the  true  Hystem  let  oi 
know  more  of  it ;  and  let  it  be  extensively  circulated.  On  the  otiier 
band,  if  heis  wroas,  and  if  A.,  and  those  who  view  the  matter  intbe 
same  light  that  he  Joes,  can  shew  that  this  is  the  fact,  I  think  Ibey  are 
bound  to  do  so.  Yours,  respectfully. 

An  Old  TxAOSKa. 

On  Tbichihg  Tocil  Music. 

N—  B d.  Hay  T,  1836. 

Ma  EniTOB  —  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you,  to  learn  the  result 
of  my  teaching,  since  1  whs  in  the  city  last  autumn,  at  the  Teaehen' 
Class,  under  the  instruction  of  Messrs  Mason  and  Webb.  Since  tbst 
time,  I  have  had  five  adult  schools,  including  S30  members  ;  two  juve- 
nile schools,  90  iu  number,  all  taught  on  the  Pestalozzian  system.  It 
meets  the  approbation  of  the  people  very  generally. 

Thenumborof  lessons  given  to  each  school,  was  34,  and  of  coarse  their 
knowledge  niusi  be  very  limited.  I  have  in  contemplation  the  present 
season  three  or  four  juvenile  schools,  which  will  embrace  a  number  of 
tbe  pupils  that  attended  last  season.  This  new  system  is  far  more  in- 
teresting, both  to  teacher  and  pupil,  than  tbe  oldoue,  and  much  mors 
beueficial.  Respectfully,  yonrs,  T.  J.  G. 
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CORPORAL  PUNISHH£NT. 

Thekc  is  a  growing  prejudice,  in  the  community,  against  the 
infliction  of  corporal  punishment  on  children,  in  any  case  what- 
ever. So  true  is  this,  that  a  teacher  who  should  attempt  to  se- 
cure obedience  by  the  use  of  the  rod,  or  the  ferule,  even,  in  one 
of  those  obstinate  cases  which  here  and  there  occur,  would  run 
the  risk  of  losing  his  reputation  forever ;  especially  should  he 
adopt  and  pursue  a  rule  which  it  was  once  supposed  was  sanc- 
tioned by  experience — that  of  continuing  the  correction  at  proper 
and  reasonable  intervals,  till  the  child  submits. 

I  am  far  from  defending  the  frequent  use  of  these  instruments 
at  punishment ;  neither  am  I  disposed  to  appeal  to  the  Bible,  in 
support  of  their  occasional  use.  The  *  rod,'  of  which  that  vol- 
ume q)eaks,  I  conceive  to  mean  no  more  than  the  means,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  of  sustaining  parental  authority  :  or,  rather, 
it  is  used  as  the  emblem  of  authority.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in 
this  respect  at  least,  the  scriptures  have  left  it  to  ourselves  to 
learn  from  experience  what  modes  of  securing  discipline  are  the 
most  appropriate  and  humane. 

One  object  in  punishing,  whatever  be  the  method,  is  the  pres- 
ent and  future  good  of  the  child.  If  a  little  present  pain,  either 
mental  or  pbvsical,  appears  to  me  likely  to  secure  to  the  child 
an  amount  ot  happiness  at  some  future  period,  sufficient  not 
only  to  outweigh  the  pain,  but  even  to  render  it  in  the  end  a 
Uessing  to  him,  in  proportion  to  the  certainty  with  which  it 
appears  to  me  I  can  foretcl  results,  will  be  my  conviction  of  the 
duty  of  inflicting  it.  But  in  inflicting  either,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  be  public.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  obviously  better  in  all 
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or  nearly  all  instances,  that  it  should  be  in  private.  The  de- 
gradation to  which  it  is  justly  feared  by  many  that  corpural 
punishment  will  reduce  a  child,  is  the  result  alone  of  such  pun- 
ishments as  are  inflicted  publicly. 

On  this  subject  generally,  1  am  confident  much  error  prevails. 
Both  sides  of  the  question  are  defended  with  a  zeal  which  bi>r- 
ders  upon  the  intemperate.  In  the  latest  but  one  of  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  of  the  United  States,  (a 
report  which  I  regard  as  among  the  most  valuable  documents  ever 
produced  in  this  or  any  other  country,)  is  one  conclusion  which 
appears  to  me  hasty,  because  not  warranted  by  the  &ct8.  That 
the  language  of  facts  rather  than  of  theories,  on  this  subject 
and  every  other,  should  be  regarded,  I  cheerfullv  admit ;  but 
let  us  not  mistake  concerning  what  that  language  is.  The  par- 
agraph of  the  Report  to  which  I  refer,  is  as  follows  : 

'  An  opinion  has  existed  extensively,  that  the  rod  may  be  diu 
pensed  with  in  the  government  of  children.  We  learn  no  such 
thing  from  the  history  of  crime.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
prisons  tenanted  by  those  who  were  not  resolutely  and  thor- 
oughly corrected  in  childhood.  And,  if  there  is  any  one  truth 
deeply  impressed  upon  our  minds  by  a  laborious  examination  of 
many  persons  who  have  fallen  into  crime,  it  is  this :  **  He  that 
spareth  the  rod  hateth  his  son  ;  but  he  that  loveth  him,  chas- 
teneth  him  betimes." ' 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  hasty  inference  from  &ct8, 1 
believe  here  is  an  example  of  it.  Is  there,  then,  no  way  of  tor* 
recting  a  child  '  resolutely  and  thoroughly,'  without  the  rod  ? 
What  is  the  object  of  this  correction?  The  answer  to  this 
question  may  be  drawn  from  another  paragraph  of  the  Report, 
where  we  are  told  that  prisoners  often  say, '  We  should  never 
have  been  here,  if  we  had  done  as  our  fathers  and  mothers 
told  us.'  That  is,  the  object  of  correction  is  to  produce  obedi' 
ence. 

Now  are  we  to  say,  that  obedience  cannot  be  secured  with- 
out the  use  of  the  rod  in  any  case  ?  No  one  will  take  this 
ground  ;  for  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  complete  obedience  is 
very  often  secured  by  other  means. 

The  language  of  the  Report,  then,  must  mean  something 
else.  What  is  it?  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  doctrine  whidi 
appears  upon  the  face  of  it  is  this.  The  multitude  who  have 
fallen  into  crimen  through  disobedience  to  parentSy  should  hate 
been  saved  by  the  use  of  the  rod.  Now  there  are  thousands  of 
children  who  are  wholly  obedient  without  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment. Suppose  these  children  had  been  neglected,  and  had 
fallen  into  disobedience  and  crime.     Might  they  not  then  have 
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flaid,  with  equal  truth,  *  we  should  never  have  been  here,  if  we 
had  done  as  our  fathers  and  mothers  told  us  ?'  But  would  this 
have  proved  that  they  fell  for  want  of  the  rod  ?  Certainly  not. 
The  rod  has  not  been  used  as  the  case  now  stands  ;  and  yet 
they  have  not  fallen. 

It  is  obedience  we  want.  The  means  of  producing  it  axe 
quite  another  thing.  I  believe,  however,  that  if  we  begin  early, 
bodily  punishment  of  any  kind,  is  rarely  required  in  the  present 
state  of  society.  But  the  rod  has  been  an  important  agent  in 
bringing  about  this  state  of  society.  The  law  was  necessary 
before  grave.  And  just  in  proportion  as  the  gospel  shall  have 
its  intended  influence,  will  the  terrors  of  the  law  be  rendered 
unnecessary.*  That  a  large  proportion  of  state  criminals  might 
have  been  saved  by  early  obedience,  I  fully  believe ;  and  that 
had  this  obedience  been  secured  —  as  no  doubt  in  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  instances  it  might  have  been,  —  before  they  were  a 
year  old,  blows  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and  even  inju- 
rious. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  this  subject  properly  regarded.  Mankind 
are  prone  to  extremes.  From  the  injudicious  use  of  a  good 
thing,  they  often  go  quite  to  the  extreme  of  discarding  it. 
Nothing  is  more  obvious  to  my  own  apprehension,  than  that  a 
few  cases  occur,  where  it  is  indispensable  to  inflict  bodily  pain. 
It  should,  indeed,  be  a  last  resort,  hke  the  amputation  of  a 
limb.  It  should  be  done  only  when  the  mental  or  moral  salva- 
tion of  the  child  seems  to  depend  upon  the  measure.  As  in 
the  case  of  amputation  to  save  the  body,  it  should  ever  be  re- 
membered that  a  very  unskilful  operation  is  usually  worse  than 
none ;  and  that  the  most  successful  is  never  entirely  without 
danger. 

When  it  comes  to  pass  that  physical  punishment  appears  to 
be  indispensable,  I  should  not  hesitate  long  in  regard  to  the 
mode.  For  in  spite  of  every  prejudice,  I  prefer  a  very  small 
rod  to  all  other  instruments  for  the  purpose,  unless  it  were  the 

*The  advocates  ofcorponil  puninhroent  believe  that  ita  tendency,  when  judi- 
doimljr  administered,  \»  to  nubdtie  the  wayward  fevlingff  nf  the  child  who  is  the 
nibjeet  of  the  chastisement ;  but  the  aiiihnr  of  this  article  seems  to  attribute  to 
it  an  efliraey  far  more  enduring.  His  argument,  if  we  mistake  not,  implies 
that  eorporal  chastisement  in  one  generation,  will  lend  to  render  the  next  ^en- 
•rmtton  more  docile,  and,  of  course,  less  in  need  of  similar  inflictions.  If  this  it 
HHind  piiilosophy,  it  is  certainly  becoming  in  the  unruly  boys  of  the  present 
feneration  to  submit  more  cheerfully  lo  the  smart  which  they  feel  for  their  d**- 
linquenc.es;  and  to  console  themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  are  sufiering 
fer  the  benefit  of  posterity ! 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  writer  from  the  consideration  of  the  different 
ntentions  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  may  not  appear  to  every  mind  porfectlj 
satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  thp  gospel,  with  all  its  gracious  offers,  appeals  not 
•fily  to  our  hopes,  but  to  our  fears. — Ed. 
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ferule ;  and,  generally,  I  think  it  preferable  even  to  that.  But 
my  views  of  its  utility  are  not  founded  on  a  literal  interpretation 
of  a  few  verses  of  scripture.  The  latter,  as  I  have  alreeudy  inti- 
mated, was  obviously  intended  to  lay  down  principles^  rather 
than  modes  of  executing  punishment.  I  sp€»k  here  in  refer- 
ence to  the  gospel  dispensation  more  particularly  ;  though  even 
the  laws  of  Moses  are  not  always  definite.  Who  does  not  know 
that  crimes  sometimes  occurred  for  which  a  punishment  was 
inflicted,  the  manner  of  which  was  left  so  indefinite  that  the 
particular  direction  of  the  supreme  magistrate  was  at  once 
sought?  Again;  what  strenuous  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of 
capital  punishment  will  shed  the  blood,  literally,  of  every  crim- 
inal who  has  shed  the  blood  of  others  ? 

On  this  point,  I  would  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  that 
common  sense  which  is  formed  on  the  basis  of  christian  society. 
If  bodily  pain  were  regarded  as  indispensable  to  cure  a  mental 
or  moral  disease,  I  would  endeavor  so  to  apply  it,  as  might  be 
most  likely  to  accomplish,  in  the  best  way,  my  purpose ;  and 
with  the  least  permanent  injury  to  the  offender.  But  to  this 
end,  I  certainty  should  not  willingly  endanger  those  organs 
usually  called  the  'vital'  organs:  the  brain,  the  heart,  the 
lungs,  the  stomach,  &c.  I  woirid  not  strike  the  head,  eitlier 
with  the  hand  or  with  any  other  instrument.  I  would  not  use 
means  which  would  produce  much  concussion  of  any  of  the  in- 
ternal organs  whatever.  Nor  would  I  use  any  instrument 
which  would  bruise  the  muscles,  or  in  the  slightest  manner  ex- 
pose the  senses — the  eye  or  the  ear  especially. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  reasons  why  f  would  confine  myself 
to  the  skin,  as  the  place  of  correction  ;  and  to  the  use  of  the  rod 
or  rattan,  as  the  instrument. 

If,  then,  in  any  instance,  it  appears  to  us  that  in  order  to 
save  the  mind  or  soul  from  great  or  permanent  injury,  whether 
near  or  remote,  it  is  necessary  to  inflict  pain  upon  the  ckyey 
tenement  which  these  nobler  parts  of  the  being  inhabit,  and 
which  is  intended  as  their  servant,  let  us  select  the  proper  time, 
place  and  instrument.  Usually  the  best  time  is  immediately 
after  the  offence  which  is  supposed  to  require  it,  provided  the 
criminal  is  in  health,  and  b(ith  he  and  ourselves  are  perfectly 
cool  and  dispassionate.  Better  wait  two  days,  however,  than 
manifest  an  improper  temper.  Generally,  too,  I  think  the  pun- 
ishment should  be  inflicted  privately. 

Let  me  once  more  say,  that  I  do  not  beFieve  in  the  necessity 
of  frequent  chastisement  with  the  rod.  Indeed,  I  believe,  that 
if  parents  were  wise  enough  to  begin  right  in  early  infancy,  it 
would,  in  the  present  state  of  civilization  and  Christianity  bo 
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almost  unnecessary.  But  some  parents  are  not  judicious  ;  and 
though  it  seems  hard  that  the  child  should  be  obliged  to  suffer 
for  the  early  neglect  or  positive  errors  of  parents,  yet  this  is 
the  universal  lot  of  humanity.  We  every  where  suffer  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  on  account  of  the  errors  of  others.  If 
there  is  no  other  apparent  way  of  saving  a  child's  character  from 
great  future  injury,  but  by  inflicting  on  him  a  small  amount  of 
present  pain,  should  1  not  1x5  justified  in  inflicting  it,  even  if! 
had  inadvertently  led  him  to  commit  the  very  deed  for  which 
punishment  was  required  ?  If  by  accident,  or  carelessness,  or 
want  of  reflection,  I  should  involve  a  fellow  being  in  such  a 
situation,  that  nothing  but  amputation  would  save  his  life,  ought 
I  not  to  be  willing  and  desirous  he  should  submit  to  this  severe 
surgical  operation  ?  A. 


(For  Uie  Annals  ofEdocatiMi.) 
SELF-DIRECTION  AFTER  MATURITY. 

[Mr  Editor — I  intended,  as  you  know,  to  roako  the  following  th« 
closing  article  on  Self-Direction;  bat  I  comply  cbeerfuUj  with  your 
request  to  divide  my  manuscript  into  two  parts,  for  the  reasons  you  men- 
tioned, except  one —  which  I  believe  was  not  your  own,  —  viz.  that  long 
articles  are  not  inlereiting.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  every  number  of 
your  work  should  have  at  least  one  long  article  of  a  dozen  pages.  Long, 
not  because  mere  length  has  value  —  but  because  full  and  elaborate 
discussion  requires  space.  Long  articles,  if  they  are  made  long  because 
they  are  fuH  and  elaborate,  will  be  more  interesting  than  you  can  possi- 
bly  make  page  afler  page  of  $crap$y  be  tbey  as  good  scraps  as  can  be 
culled  from  all  English  literature.  Scraps  may  catch  a  glance,  but  they 
do  not  fix  the  attention,  even  at  the  time  —  certainly  they  do  not  ^  at- 
tention and  urge  reflection  over  and  over  again,  to  the  fifth  and  even  the 
tenth  revision.  If  they  excite  interest ^  it  is  an  interest  which  a  glance 
can  satisfy;  an  interest  which  a  moment  can  evaporate ;  and  not  the  in- 
terest which  remains  and  grows.  If  tbey  interest,  by  engaging  the  mo- 
mentary glance,  long  articles  must  needs  be  dull,  to  those  who  have  only 
power  to  glance.  They  who  will  not  read  them  may,  because  they  must, 
call  them  dull.  Piercing  were  they,  to  the  'dividing  asunder  of  the  soul 
and  spirit,'  tbey  would  be  still  dull,  to  those  who  glancing  only,  would 
not  sufibr  their  entrance  among  *  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.' 
Lon^  orHeUs  you  must  have  —  good,  indeed,  as  well  as  long ;  treatises^ 
not  scraps — such  as  glancers  will  call  dull,  but  such  as  readers  will  find 

29» 
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penecnttifig  the  reeessea  of  their  ininili*  TKcse,  after  all,  will  prove  jimr 
most  ioterestiog  arfides —  wHi  interest  aU  that  will  read  aad-  pooder 
tliern  —  will  intereet  noue  that  ghiaee  theaa» 

These  artrcles  on  Self-flirection, tben^are  they  ratereatingf^  They  cer^ 
taiiily  have  interestci)  the  writer.  They  eertatnly  have  not  interested 
those  who  have  not  read  tfaem^  nor  would  they  if  they  were*  a  tfaonsaod 
times  better  than  they  are*  Those  who  wMl  read  them,  we  wilVventure 
E»  say,  wiir  he  interested ,.  deeply  interesteJ,  if  not  in  the  pages  them*- 
•elves,  at  least  in  the  current  oftheiir  own  reflections  —  in  tho6e  recollec- 
lioQB  of  their  own  history  r  u>  those  anticipations  of  their  owu  futurity, 
whicJi  will  flow  rapidly  hy  the  siile  of  our  ddll  and  torpid  stream.  The 
very  word — Self-direction  t — what  interest  in  the  very  word,  again 
and  again  ghinced,.even  by  the  eye  of  the  reader!  The  attribute  of  a  be- 
ing springing  up  from  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  infancy  —  growing 
with  At>  growth,  and  strengthening  with  At»  strength;  expanding  under 
the  fostering  eare  of  parents  and  teachers,  until  it  starts  ibith  ou  the 
boundless  course  of  mature  life,  guiding  to  the  high  destiny  orao  imnMir* 
tal  spirit!  Self-direction !  the  very  word  qalls  forth sublioae  and  bound- 
less thought.    Happy  shall  we  be»  if  we  may  assist  in  the  attainment.] 

SGLrF-DrREcrrioN  is  the  nataral  state  of  matuie  life.  Without 
it,  maa  is  at  variance  with  bis  conditioaand  circumstanoes ;  ha» 
lost  the  advantages  of  infancy  and  childhood,  without  accepting 
the  advantages  of  manhood.  He  has  passed  beyoad  the  reach 
of  his  early  guides,  without  acquiring  the  capacity  of  guiding 
himself.  If  his  incapacity  regard  the  common  busiuess  of  life, 
he  is  an  idler  and  a  vagabond ;  and  regarding  any  course  proper 
to  a  man,  it  so  far  unmans  him,  makes  him  an  aimless,  shifUess 
thing,  without  the  bloom  of  youth,  or  the  fruit  of  manhood ;  in 
proportion  to  the  fack  of  self-direction,  so  far  destitute  of  the 
proper  attribute?  of  a  man. 

But  if  self-direction  be  the  natural  state  of  matiure  Kfe,  then 
must  it  also  be  the  state  most  easily  attained  and  preserved ;  the 
condition  and  circumstancesr  most  urge  and  aid  the  attBinment. 
So  in  f^ct  it  is.  All  other  direction  ceases,  or  is  found  unsuit- 
able and  unavailing ;  while  indirection  or  misdirection  is  wretch- 
edness and  ruin.  Whether  he  will  or  not,  whether  he  can  do 
it  well  or  not,  the  man  is  urged  incessantly  to  decide  and  act  for 
himself.  The  necessity  answers  in  no  small  degree  its  purpose, 
in  regard  to  those  labors  which  are  indispensable  for  suhnstence ; 
and  men  at  large  are  found  going  to  their  daily  employments,  in 
some  degree  self-directed,  under  the  influence  of  their  conditioQ 
and  circumstances.  The  necessity  is  scarcely  less  urgent  in  be- 
half of  all  the  self-direction  required  for  our  whole  well-being : 
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for  the  improvement  of  all  our  capabilities  is  involved  in  a  due 
regard  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  At  the  outset  of  his 
career,  every  youth  finds  himself  in  urgent  need  of  more  know- 
ledge and  more  skill,  while  every  turn  of  affairs  renews  and  in- 
creases the  demand ;  and  every  anticipation  of  the  future  pre- 
sents emergencies  to  be  wisely  met,  only  by  means  of  knowledge 
and  skill  prepared  beforehand.  The  difficulties  are  so  great  and 
so  frequently  recurring,  that  the  mind  would  be  crushed  by 
them,  did  not  youth  possess  an  elasticity  of  spirits,  a  buoy* 
ancy  of  hope,  which  fits  it  to  make  the  difficulties  of  early  life 
the  means  of  acquiring  self-direction.  Thus,  early  discourage- 
ments and  difficulties  become  the  proper  means  of  acquiring 
early  self-direction  —  the  disadvantage  the  greatest  advantage* 
Inexperienced  maturity  finds  its  best  opportunity  amidst  all 
that  is  new  and  all  that  is  difficult,  where  knowledge  and  skill 
fail  —  at  the  point  of  utmost  need.  Emerging  from  schools  and 
apprenticeships  and  academies  and  colleges,  past  attainments  are 
never  found  sufficient  for  the  urgent  purposes  of  life  —  the  im* 
pulse  received  is  not  adequate  for  daily  direction;  but  new 
knowledge,  new  skill,  new  impulse,  is  every  day  required.  A 
new  commander  is  necessary  —  warily,  wisely,  decisively  to  oc- 
cupy the  vacated  place,  —  in  order  that  the  voyage  may  proceed 
with  prosperity. 

It  is  a  wonder,  such  being  the  tendency  of  our  condition  and 
circumstances,  that  self-direction  is  not  found  on  a  higher  scale, 
and  with  a  wider  range,  than  is  wont  to  be  found  in  society. 
Strange  that  man,  who  yielded  so  readily  to  the  influences  of  his 
in&nt  state,  should  fail  so  far  when  he  has  reached  his  maturity! 
— that  he  shobld  be  at  fault  with  his  proper  nature  and  condi- 
tion chiefly  when  he  has  become  a  man.  One  explanation  of 
the  defect  of  self-direction  afler  maturity,  may  be  found  in  -the 
nobleness  of  that  nature  with  which  he  is  at  length  completely 
endowed.  Man  is  a  self-directing  being;  and  of  course  too 
noble  to  have  his  proper  excellence  secured  by  any  condition  and 
cnrcomstances  whatever.  He  is  no  machine,  to  go  of  course, 
because  he  stands  in  some  certain  relation  to  wind  or  water. 
He  is  no  mere  animal,  endowed  with  instinct  invariably  true  to 
its  natural  occasions :  but  a  uajh  —  a  being  of  will  and  choice. 
Sdf-directicm  may  be  assumed,  but  it  cannot  be  given  or  com- 
pelled. It  cannot  be  the  necessary  result  of  any  condition  and 
drcumstances,  because  it  is  an  endowment  of  the  mind.  Hence, 
at  the  very  opportunity,  at  the  very  point  of  advantage,  and 
under  the  urgency  of  necessity,  self-direction  may  fail  altogether, 
or  sink  to  a  low  scale,  and  confine  itself  to  a  most  limited  range; 
nevertiitless,  giving  signs  of  the  nobler  nature  to  which  the  man 
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is  fiuthless.  Myriads  in  their  very  torpidity  and  inaction,  in  their 
utter  indirection  and  misdirection,  give  token  of  a  nature  too 
noble  to  be  passively  impelled ;  indicate  an  inward  honor  which 
mocks  external  aids  and  force,  until,  self-moved,  it  assumes  its 
native  and  noble  prerogative.  Even  so  the  unwilling  bird  is  not 
forced  on  high,  by  the  air  or  the  wind,  or  by  projectioo  from  the 
hand  of  man,  but  rises  and  soars  by  an  impulse  within,  befitting 
the  outward  conditions  for  its  flight.  If  man  will  not  phime  his 
own  wings  and  soar  aloft,  he  will  not  rise  self-directed  in  his 
course  —  yet  even  in  his  chosen  grovelUng,  wiU  he  manifest  the 
noble  nature  which  he  makes  inmate  with  the  dust. 

Another  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  erroiH  of  early  edu- 
cation, which  pervert  the  preparatory  opportunity.  Each  period 
of  life,  if  not  perverted,  prepares  fcnr  the  next — infanqr  for  diild- 
hood,  and  both  for  maturity,  —  if  the  opportunity  have  fiur 
scope.  But  in  either  case,  the  c^portunity  may  be  so  restrained 
by  over-care,  or  so  spoiled  by  mistaken  care,  as  that  the  natuiai 
preparations  for  the  succeeding  stage  may  not  be  made.  If  a 
mother,  anxious  for  the  advancement  of  her  infant,  lestiains  aB 
his  spontaneous  attempts  to  learn  to  walk,  and  forever  leads  or 
supports  him  lest  he  should  fall,  —  if  she  will  not  let  him  have 
his  fair  '  pitch  and  tumble,'  a  thousand  times  over,  and  his  oum 
self-moved  and  self-determined  recovery,  —  if  she  will  not  let  him 
fall  when  he  will,  and  '  pick  himself  up  again,' — long,  long  must 
it  be,  if  ever,  before  she  will  be  delighted  with  his  bold  and 
manly  step,  intermingled  with  his  infantile  gambols.  Nor  less  — 
if  parents  and  teachers  will  be  eyes  and  ears  to  their  pupils  ;  yes, 
and  attention  and  memory  and  thought  and  direction  and  govern- 
ment, —  must  it  be  true  that  those  pupils  will  not  have  the  fair  use 
of  their  eyes  and  ears,  will  not  possess  their  own  powers  of  mind, 
or.be  fairly  prepared  to  'be  for  themselves,'  to  go  forward  self- 
directed  and  self-governed  in  the  path  in  which,  hitherto,  they 
have  been  moved  and  guided  by  powers  without  them  rather 
than  within. 

Just  education  must  be  conducive  to  self-direction ;  we  had 
almost  said  must  ensure  it.  The  care  of  the  family  and  school, 
when  according  to  nature^  must  aid  the  development  and  per- 
fection of  every  faculty  —  the  acquisition  of  every  endowment 
necessary  in  the  successive  periods  of  human  life ;  whether  in 
infiuicy,  for  obedient  and  studious  childhood ;  or  in  childhood 
and  youth,  for  self-directing  maturity ;  or  in  early  maturity,  for 
the  government  and  direction  of  the  young  who  rise  up  around 
us  ;  or  amidst  that  two-fold  employment,  self-direction  and  the 
direction  of  others,  for  the  ripened  wisdcxn  and  the  rich  fruitful- 
ness  of  a  green  old  age.     If  manhood  is  not  self-directing  in 
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society  at  large,  it  is  partly  because  infancy,  childhood  and  youth 
are  not  trained  according  to  nature. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  present  object  to  illustrate  the  causes 
of  the  &  lure  of  self-direction,  but  where  it  Jails  to  promote  the 
recovery  or  the  improvement  of  that  proper  endowment  of  the 
man.  We  suppose  ourselves  to  meet  our  young  friend,  or  our 
old  one,  (for  it  is  never  too  late  to  begin  or  extend  the  work  of 
self-direction),  at  the  point  where  he  discovers,  contrary  to  the 
whole  experience  of  infancy  and  childhood,  that  his  mind  has 
become  retrograde,  or  stationary,  or  sluggish,  and  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  show  how,  with  more  than  his  early  success,  he  may 
now  direct  himself;  how  he  may  revive  and  invigorate  his  dor- 
mant powers,  and  renew,  and  more  than  renew  the  improvements 
of  his  .first  years  of  Ufe. 

We  have  already,  we  trust,  made  some  progress  towards  what 
we  now  propose.  We  cannot  conceive  any  better  introduction 
to  *•  self-direction  after  maturity,'  than  an  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-direction,  as  they  are  manifest  when  aided  by  the 
instinct  and  activity  and  subordination  of  infancy  and  childhood. 
We  are  to  deal  with  the  man,  after  the  expt'rience  in  his  whole 
earlier  life  of  principles  which  may  form  the  ground  of  his  future 
progress,  which  may  make  him  self-directing,  as  much  as  he  was 
when  moved  by  instinct  and  activity  and  the  authority  of  others. 
Now  that  he  has  become  '  his  own  man,'  we  have  only  to  require 
that  he  continue  the  work  already  more  or  less  successfully  begun ; 
that  he  now  submit  himself  to  the  methods  found  or  forced  upon 
his  infancy  and  childhood,  that  he  may  indeed  become  and  prove 
himself  a  man.  Every  man,  if  he  will,  may  find  sown  and  spring- 
ing up  within  himself,  the  seeds  of  self-direction.  Let  him 
cherish  the  germ  already  springing  up  in  his  own  bosom ;  and 
though  feeble,  it  will  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  and  bear  fruit. 
At  this  point,  where  all  depends  on  himself,  and  where  his  own 
self  may  miss  all  or  secure  all,  advice  has  place;  and  such  as 
fleems  best,  from  our  own  observation  and  experience,  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  give.  We  confine  ourselves,  in  this  $hort  article,  to  the 
following : — 

Self-Direction  must  he  decidedly  and  definitely  assumed  with 
regard  to  the  imvrovement  of  his  whole  man,  as  it  is  wont  to  be 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  ordinary  affairs.  There  can  be 
no  self-direction  without  deliberate  and  vigorous  decision.  The 
government  which  has  been  resigned  by  parents  and  teachers, 
must  now  be  undertaken  by  one^s  self.  True,  you  may  assume 
the  command,  and  yet  prove  a  weak,  undecided,  vacillating  gov- 
ernor ;  but  if  you  do  not  assume  it,  there  will  thenceforth  be  no 
government,  no  discretion,  no  progress  at  all.     Other  principles 
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were  sufficient,  but  have  now  fiiiled.  IjMtinct  and  mere  lofe  of 
action  will  be  hereafter  at  fault,  and  you  will  not  float  as  you  did 
in  infancy,  steadily,  rapidly  and  well-directed,  towards  an  unde- 
signed port.  Long  since,  you  reached  the  end  of  that  voyage, 
and  set  forth  again  under  the  government  of  others,  most  us^ 
for  the  time;  and  you  have  been  brought  on  well,  it  may  be,  to 
your  maturity,  when  fiom  necessity  they  have  parted  with  you, 
and  left  you  henceforth  to  plan  and  guide  your  own  voyage,  to 
undertake  the  more  difficult  and  all-important  course  of  aduk  life. 
Henceforth  nothing  can  lie  done  for  you,  mthrnt  you.  None 
but  yourself  can  now  take  charge  of  the  outward  bound  vessel ; 
can  provide  the  stores,  the  securities,  and  the  guides  ;  can  give 
impulse  and  direction  to  your  course.  You  must  plan  for  your- 
self, arrange  for  yourself,  decide  for  yourself,  move  yourself, 
guide  yourself.  You  are  not  an  in&nt  now,  nor  a  chiM,  but  a 
man,  and  must  so  forth  and  go  onward,  self-determined  and 
self-impelled.  Here  then  we  say,  assume  definitely  and  decid- 
edly the  work  of  self-direction.  Resolve,  amidst  the  first  diffi- 
culties and  trials  of  maturity,  and  at  each  new  difficulty  and  trial. 
After  discovering  that  no  person  is  capable  of  advising  yow 
course,  or  even  any  single  movement  of  that  course  —  because 
no  one  can  know  you  or  your  circumstances  as  you  know  th<  ro, 
— resolve  deliberately,  decidedly,  that  you  wUl  take  all  due 
measures  for  guiding  yourself  wisely.  Concentrate  your  mind 
upon  this  one  purpose  — '  i  will  look  to  the  bottom  of  all  sub- 
jects in  regard  to  which  1  am,  or  expect  to  be,  called  to  act ;  and 
endeavor  to  have  all  my  acquaintance  with  them  real  knowledge, 
and  will  endeavor  so  to  train  and  order  my  faculties,  that  I  may 
be  able  to  use  that  knowledge  to  the  best  advantage.'  Such  a 
resolution  actually  formed,  wrought  into  the  very  principles  of 
the  mind,  and  you  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  occasions  and  mo- 
tives of  study ;  you  will  never  cease  to  possess  the  power  of  self- 
direction,  or  to  advance  in  knowledge  and  improvement.  We 
would  say,  were  it  not  that  we  do  not  show  the  good  results  as 
we  could  wish,  that  this  very  resolution  above  was  forced  upon 
ourselves  twentyseven  years  ago.  by  the  necessities  of  our  own 
early  life  —  the  impossibility  of  finding,  excepting  ourselves,  a 
guide  to  our  maturity.  It  has  been  ever  on  record  and  in 
memory,  from  that  day  to  this,  giving  some  power  of  self-direc- 
tion, amidst  all  the  infirmities  and  difficulties  of  a  varied  life. 
We  have  nothing  to  boast  of,  but  we  have  found  too  certain  an 
advantage  in  the  deliberate  and  recorded  resolution,  too  much 
steadiness  and  constancy  in  purpose  and  pursuit,  however  small 
the  advance  we  have  made,  not  to  recommend  that  self-direction 
be  decidedly  and  definitely  assumed,  amidst  the  first  occasioos 
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of  mature  life.  Advice,  counsel,  of  those  older  and  more  experi* 
enced  than  themselves,  is  certainly  to  be  sought,  modestly,  hum- 
bly, by  the  young;  and  to  be  modestly  and  humbly  considered, 
but  most  not  be  blindly  f<Wowed,  if  they  wish  to  take  the  right 
course,  or  to  acquire  the  power  of  guiding  themselves  along  the 
whole  path  of  life.  Those  only  who  have  to  walk  in  them  can 
be  expected  to  '  popder  their  path,'  so  that  all  their  ways  may  be 
established.  We  would  say  to  the  young,  Never  disregard  ad- 
vice, and  be  as  sure  never  to  take  it,  until  you  have  thoroughly 
considered  it,  and  unless  it  corresponds  with  your  own  deliberate 
deciaon.  It  is  better  to  err  after  your  own  best  efforts  to  deter- 
mine, than  to  follow  the  counsel  of  even  a  wise  friend,  whose 
acquabtance  with  the  subject  must  be  slighter  than  your  own, 
and  who  can  only  liave  given  the  thought  of  a  moment  to  what 
iias  occupied  your  thoughts  for  days,  months,  or  years.  If 
you  err  in  single  instances,  the  effort  to  decide  for  yourself  will 
gradually  train  you  to  self-direction,  and  you  will,  if  not  at 
twentyone,  by  thirty  or  forty,  become  at  length  a  man.  He 
who  at  two  score  is  at  length  a  man,  will  not  live  in  vain  —  will 
not  fiul  in  his  lot  to  serve  his  day  and  generation. 


I  For  tbe  AnntU  of  Education.] 
CONFESSIONS  OF  A  SCHOOL-MASTER. 

Mt  methods  of  teaching  reading  and  writing  were  ad- 
verted to,  in  a  former  number.     I  will  now  come  to  particulars. 

Out  of  thirtyfive  or  forty  pupils  I  had  three  or  four  who  came 
to  learn  the  alphabet.  I'hese  were  seated  on  the  lower  seats, 
Dsoally  near  the  middle  of  the  room ;  and,  during  the  first  hour 
and  a  half  of  the  day,  were  destitute  of  any  employment.  All 
tbey  were  permitted  to  do,  was  to  <  sit  still,'  <  fold  up  their  arms,' 
'  avoid  playing  and  whispering,'  and  '  hear  the  rest.' 

How  much  they  were  edified  by  hearing  the  exercises  of  the 
older  pupils,  I  will  not  now  undertake  to  determine.  As  for 
the  other  requirements,  they  were  doubtless  very  well,  could  the 
little  fellows  have  lived  up  to  them.  But  in  order  to  have  the 
whole  room  warm,  the  heat  was  sometimes  very  great  in  the 
central  part  of  it  —  I  mean  in  the  centre  and  front,  where  the 
smaller  pupils  were  usually  placed,  —  and  it  required  no  litde 
diare  of  philosophy  to  sit  perfecdy  still  for  an  hour  or  more, 
under  such  circumstances. 

When  an  hour  and  a  half  had  been  expended  on  the  older 
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pupils,  it  came  in  turn  to  hear  the  little  ones.  One  at  a  tnne, 
they  were  summoned  to  appear  before  me.  What's  that  ?  said 
I,  pcttnting  to  A ;  —  not  the  small  a,  such  as  is  usually  seen,  but 
the  cafHtal,  —  What's  that  ?  This  he  happened  to  know  some- 
thing of;  so  after  casting  a  side  glance  on  the  school,  in  order 
to  discoYci*  how  many  eyes  were  upon  him,  he  ventured,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  to  falter  its  name.  Pointing  to  B,  I  proceeded 
—  What's  that?  B.  What's  that?  C.  What's  that >  By 
this  time  he  had  reached  a  region  of  hooks  and  crooks,  where 
he  began  to  be  in  doubt.  So  I  pronounced  the  letter  f<»r  him, 
and  he  repeated  tt  after  me.  Thus  I  went  through  with  the 
column  of  capitals  without  any  serious  difficulty ;  after  which, 
my  pupil  hav'mg  ended,  as  he  began,  with  a  regular  obeisanoe, 
was  permitted  to  take  his  seat. 

I  had  not  learned,  at  this  time,  the  importance  of  employing 
small  children  in  school ;  and  that  to  sit  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a 
time  with  nothing  to  do,  was  as  painful  to  them  as  it  would  have 
been  to  adults,  and  more  so.  I  had  not  learned  that  it  was 
better  to  teach  them  first  in  order,  before  they  had  beoome  fa- 
tigued and  wretched  in  body  and  mind,  by  a  long  season  of 
confinement — or  rather  of  imprisonment.  I  had  not  discov* 
ered  —  and  how  should  1  have  made  the  discovery  ?  —  that  it 
is  best  to  teach  the  small  letters  before  the  capitals ;  to  teach 
the  pupils  in  classes,  rather  than  singly  ;  and  to  present  a  very 
small  number  of  the  letters  — instead  of  the  whole  twentysix,— - 
at  a  single  lesson.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  expected,  that  I  had 
made  the  still  higher  discovery,  that  it  greatly  accelerates  pro- 
gress, in  these  cases,  to  give  each  pupil,  at  suitable  times,  ashte 
and  pencil,  and  encourage  him  to  write  the  letters  at  tl^  same 
time  he  is  learning  them.  One  discovery  I  had  made,  which 
was,  that  something  was  gained  by  saying  to  the  pupil,  when 
his  '  turn*  came  ;  '  You  may  come  and  read  ;'  instead  of  using  the 
imperative  mood,  as  had  been  done  from  time  immemorial ;  and 
I  had  even  gone  a  step  further,  and,  daring  as  the  innovation 
was,  had  found  it  useful  to  go  to  (he  pupily  and  teach  him  at 
his  own  seat,  instead  of  sitting  still  in  my  chair  of  state,  and  re- 
quiring him  to  come  like  a  culprit,  half  dead  with  timidity,  and 
stand  before  the  master. 

Most  of  my  abecedarians,  '  learned  their  letters,'  I  believe,  in 
the  course  of  three  months  ;  but  I  hardly  know  how.  I  some- 
tunes  wonder,  that  pupils  in  such  circumstances,  ever  become 
able  to  read  at  all.  But  they  do.  In  the  progress  of  three  or 
four  months,  or  at  most  in  six  or  eight  —  two  terms,  —  they 
usually  get  into  words  of  one  syllable  ;  sometimes  farther.  So 
that  though  they  lose,  by  our  ignorance  r>f  the  true  principles 
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QTid  methods  of  teaching,  at  least  three  fourths  of  tlieir  time  at 
the  least ;  but  this  is  not  so  bad  as  it  would  be  to  lose  the  whole 
of  it. 

In  teaching  spelling,  my  practice  was  as  fdlows.  On  open- 
ing  the  school,  I  used  to  assign  to  each  class,  a  spelling  lesson, 
consisting  always  of  such  or  such  a  table,  or  so  many  pages,  or 
a  certain  number  of  columns  ;  and  require  them  to  study  ihem  ; 
that  is,  read  them  over  in  a  low  whisper,  or  mentally.  Some* 
times  I  was  in  the  habit  of  tasking  them ;  saying  that  they  must 
study  the  lesson  over  a  certain  number  of  times  —  perhaps  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty.  And,  in  a  lew  instances,  I  used  to  encour- 
age them  to  compete  with  each  other,  by  ascertaining  who  could 
soonest  study  his  lesson  through  a  certain  number  of  times. 

Ob  being  called  up  to  spell,  the  class  were  required  to  read 
or  stady  the  lesson  aloud  ;  pronouncing,  distinctly,  every  letter 
and  syllable.  Each  pupil  read  two  words  at  a  time.  When 
throagh  I  pronounced  a  word  to  each,  beginning  with  the  pupil  at 
the  head,  and  requi  ring  him  to  spell  it.  I  f  he  spelled  it  correctly, 
I  pronounced  the  next  word  to  another  pupil ;  if  not,  the  sec- 
ond scholar —  or  (he  first  who  could  do  it,  —  Sf)elled  it,  and 
*  went  up,'  that  is,  took  the  place  of  the  first,  at  the  head  of  the 
class.  But  I  need  not  describe  the  system  of '  ^ing  up,'  for  it 
is  (Mobably  well  known  to  nearly  every  individual  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

My  lessons  in  spelling  were  usually  long,  and  I  pronounced 
the  words  very  rapidly,  and  required  each  pupil  to  sp^  without 
much  hesitation  and  with  equal  rapidity,  'i'he  longer  lesson 
we  could  go  over  in  the  time  alloted  to  the  exercise,  the  more 

E ogress  it  seemed  to  me  we  had  made.  How  often  I  have 
tasted  that  we  spelled  more,  in  our  school,  than  in  any  other 
ichool  IB  the  town !  All  this,  too,  without  much  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  had  performed  the  task.  It  is  true  I  liked 
to  have  them  spell  well ;  but,  after  ail,  I  made  quality^  m  this 
exercise,  wholly  secondary  to  quantity. 

As  in  teaching  the  alphabet,  so  in  teaching  spelling,  I  madd 
one  or  two  innovations.  Although  I  proceeded  in  tlie  beaten 
track  of  my  predecessors,  yet  it  occurred  to  me,  one  day,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  my  pupils  read  aloud  their  spelling  les- 
sons before  they  studied  them,  than  afterward  ;  because,  in  this 
way,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  study  every  word  correctly. 
So  that  instead  of  reading  a  lesson  after  it  had  been  studied,  and 
when  we  were  on  the  eve  of  spelling  it,  we  used  always  to 
read  it,  at  the  close  of  the  exercise  next  preceding.  This  was 
qoite  an  innovation,  I  assure  you,  for  those  days  ;  trifling  as  it 
may  now  seem  to  many  of  my  readers ;  and  though  a  thing 
30 
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which  in  itself  will  not  be  regarded  as  of  rery  great  conse- 
quence, it  may  lead  thinking  teachers  to  investigate  their  own 
methods,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  they  may  not,  in 
many  instances,  still  be  defective  ;  and  whether  they  mi^t  not 
make,  in  every  department  of  instruction,  more  or  less  of  improve- 
ment. And  though  many  seem  to  suppose  that  they  have 
already  reached  the  utmost  extent  of  real  improvement,  and  that 
all  beyond  is  mere  innovation,  may  not  the  time  come  vihen 
they  will  look  back  upon  their  present  course,  and  regard  it  as 
cx>mparatively  childish  and  irrational,  as  I  now  deem  my  first 
eflorts? 

But  I  must  proceed  to  reading.  I  have  said,  elsewhere,  that 
in  reading  the  New  Testament,  it  was  customary  for  each  pupil 
to  read,  at  once,  two  verses.  I'he  exercise  was  usually  begun 
by  myself.  I  named  the  chapter,  and  after  ascertaining  that 
every  pupil  had  his  place,  read  two  verses ;  then  the  scholar  at 
the  head  read  two  ;  then  the  next ;  and  so  on.  I  was  to  make 
the  corrections  —  if  anything  was  wrong,  —  unless  occupied  in 
writing  copies,  or  in  some  other  way,  in  which  case,  the  head 
pupil  supplied  my  place.  But  though  I  often  laid  down  my 
book  to  write  copies,  or  to  correct  some  of  the  unruly,  I  seldoni 
failed  to  read  my  two  verses  when  it  came  to  my  turn.  Thus 
we  went  on,  till  one  hour  was  passed,  when  another  class  took 
their  reading  books,  and  the  same  scene,  in  substance,  was 
acted  over  again.  When  we  read  in  other  books  than  the  Tes- 
tament, the  course  was  the  same,  except  that,  instead  of  reading 
two  verseSy  each  read  a  single  paragraph ;  or,  if  the  paragraphs 
were  long,  to  a  period  only. 

The  corrections  which  were  made,  either  by  myself  or  the 
pupil  at  the  head  of  the  class,  were  by  no  means  numerous. 
They  were  usually  confined  to  the  omission  of  whole  words,  or 
to  wrong  pronunciation,  especially  of  proper  names.  It  was  sel- 
dom, indeed,  that  special  efforts  were  made  in  regard  to  distinct- 
ness of  enunciation,  correct  pronunciation,  proper  inflection, 
tone,  emphasis,  cadence,  accent,  loudness  of  voice,  &c.  There 
was  a  confused  idea  in  the  mind  of  both  teacher  and  pupil,  that 
if  about  80  many  pages  or  chapters  were  gone  over^  the  art  of 
reading  would  be  the  necessary  result.  How  such  an  efTect  was 
to  be  connected  with  such  a  cause,  I  probably  knew  as  little,  or 
nearly  as  little  as  my  pupils. 

StUl,  even  here,  I  had  made  an  innovation  upon  the  estab- 
lished mode.  It  was  not  customary,  generaUy  speaking,  for 
teachers  to  read,  regularly,  with  their  pupils.  It  was,  it  is  true, 
done  occasionally,  but  seldom  if  ever  was  the  practice  adhered 
to  rigidly.     But  with  me,  it  was  a  rule  not  to  be  departed  from. 
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I  was  as  much  obUged  to  read  my  verses  or  paragrapli,  as  they 
were  tbeira.  More  than  this,  they  were  all  permitted  —  and  not 
only  peniiilted,  but  required,  — to  correct  me,  if  wrong  in  any 
respect ;  although  tbey  might  not,  unless  at  the  head,  correct 
each  other. 

As  it  was  intended,  this  plan  had  a  threefold  good  effect :  — 
1-  It  taught  the  pupils  the  importance  of  more  accuracy  in  their 
own  reading.  2.  It  rendered  the  school  — so  far  as  this  exer- 
cise was  concerned,  —  more  truly  republican.  3.  My  manner 
of  reading  was  of  great  importance  to  them  as  an  example. 
Children  learn  much,  even  in  the  art  of  reading,  by  imitatinn. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  nearly  alt  the  advantage  which  my  pupils 
derived  from  reading  exercises  during  the  whole  three  months  I 
was  with  them,  was  obtained  in  this  way. 

1  do  not  say  that  they  might  not  have  gfuned  other  advan- 
tages. I  think  now,  that  though  example,  in  reading,  does 
much,  the  correct  practice  of  the  pupils  themselves  does  more. 
We  spent  time  enough,  aniJ  more  than  enough,  in  reading, 
during  the  first  three  months  of  my  teaching,  to  have  made  aJI 
the  pupils  in  my  two  oldest  classes  excellent  readers,  had  we 
pursiied  such  a  plan  as  was  calculated  to  accomplish  the  object; 
or  htui  we  pursued  such  a  plan,  defective  as  it  may  still  be,  as  is 
DOW  followed  in  some  of  our  best  schools. 

Sometimes,  even  then,  I  had  many  misgivings.  I  saw  that 
we  were  wrong,  and  saw,  to  some  extent,  in  what  the  error 
consisted  ;  and  more  than  once  resolved  on  a  gradual  reforma- 
lion.  I  say  gradual,  for  the  public  sentiment  would  never 
have  permitted  more.  But  I  did  not  keep  my  resolutions  of  do- 
ing even  a  little.  The  power  of  habit  was  so  great,  and  the  old 
path,  in  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  walk  seemed  so  mudi 
plainer  than  the  new  one,  that  I  continued  to  walk  in  it ;  all  my 
convictions  of  propriety  and  rationality,  and  duly,  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  A. 


WHAT  AN  EDUCATOR  SHOULD  KNOW. 
ITrmmliLd  riDm  ihs  Ceman,  for  Tbg  Annala  sf  Uueuloi.] 

It  is  a  favorite  maxim  with  modern  educators,  that  the  edu- 
cation of  a  child  commences  at  its  birth  ;  a  sentiment  to  which 
I  moat  ccHtlially  assent. 

But  aa  my  object  is  to  speak  of  the  treatment  which  children 
ahoald  receive  from  educators  —  which,  in  the  common  accep- 
titioa  of  the  term,  means  those  persons  to  whose  care  they 
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are  not  iotrusted  until  they  can  walk,  talk,  and  recognise 
external  objects,  —  I  shouki  depart  too  widely  from  my  pur- 
pose, were  !  to  speiJi  of  the  duties  of  parents,  nurses,  and  (Aher 
persons,  to  whose  care  the  child  is  confided  in  the  first  years  of 
its  existence.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  what  must 
be  done  for  him^  after  what  n^  be  called  bis  school-days,  com- 
mence. 

Thffi  period,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  limited  to  any  particular 
age.  With  some,  it  begins  with' their  fifth  or  sixth  year,  with 
others  stiU  later.  I  will  here  suppose  that  the  educator  com- 
mences his  labors  with  pupik  five  years  old.  What  is  he  to  do 
with  them  from  this  period,  and  what  should  be  bis  qaalifica- 
tions  for  his  task  ? 

First,  the  teacher  should  know  how  to  preserve  that  aetirity 
of  the  [rfiysical  powers,  on  which  the  sustenance  and  nourish- 
ment of  the  body  so  much  depend,  in  order  to  healtb.  With 
unhealthy  children,  all  education  fails.  Their  frequent  com- 
plaints weaken  the  desire  for  action,  make  them  capricious  and 
dis(  ontented,  and  disinclined  to  give  their  attention  to  surround- 
ing objects.  Every  rough  wind  frightens  them  from  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  and  prevents  their  gathering  instruction  from  her 
endless  stores  of  wisdom.  The  education  of  unhealthy  children, 
is  a  most  laborious,  and  almost  entirety  ungrateful  tai^  ;  and  he 
who  would  educate  successfully,  must  first  know  how  to  keep 
his  pupils  headthy. 

But,  I  am  told,  that  we  have  physicians  for  this  purpose. 
This  is  true,  but  have  they  equal  opportunities  of  judging  of  the 
constitution  of  the  child,  with  the  educator?  Can  they  observe 
him  daily  at  school,  on  journeys,  and  in  the  family  circle  ?  It 
is  a  sad  prejudice  abroad  in  the  community,  that  a  doctor*s 
diploma  imparts  particular  efficacy  for  preserving  Kfe.  Is  not 
a  physician  who  is  called  to  a  sick  boy.  whose  constitution  he 
does  not  know,  and  with  whose  habits  he  is  unacquainted,  his 
thoughts,  perhaps,  fixed  on  a  certain  disease  which  he  expects 
everywhere  to  find,  more  liable  to  err  in  judgment  in  regard  to 
his  disease,  its  cau:jes,  and  the  selection  and  application  of  rem- 
edies, than  an  observing  educator,  who  is  constantly  in  company 
with  his  pupils,  and  perfectly  understands  their  constitution  and 
modes  of  li^ng  ? 

Are  even  all  physicians  men  of  integrity  ^  Are  there  not 
some  among  them  who  treat  their  patients  as  an  avaricious 
watchmaker  treats  the  watch  which  is  given  him  to  be  repaired 
—  never  perfectly  restoring  them  that  there  may  always  remain 
something  for  him  to  mend  ? 

The  teacher,  therefore,  should  understand  how  to  preserve 
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his  pupil's  health ;  how  to  guard  against  his  becoming  sick  ; 
and  how  to  relieve  when  here  and  there  an  accident  should 
happen  to  the  machine.  It  is  only  in  extraordinary  cases,  when 
his  own  skill  does  not  suffice,  that  he  should  recur  to  the  aid  of 
a  physician. 

I  know  that  many  readers  will  think  these  assertions  too  bold ; 
and,  therefore,  I  ask  permission  to  relate  a  fact  from  my  own 
sphere  of  action  and  observation. 

I  am,  at  present,  the  foster-father  of  nearly  seventy  young 
people,  who  were  born  in  all  the  variety  of  climates,  from  Lis- 
bon to  Moscow  ;  and  whose  early  education  was,  necessarily, 
very  different.  These  young  men  are  all  healtliy  ;  not  a  single 
eruption  is  visible  on  their  faces  ;  and  three  years  often  pass, 
during  which  not  a  single  one  of  tliem  becomes  confined  to  his 
bed  ;  and  in  the  twentyone  years  that  I  have  been  engaged  in 
this  institution,  not  one  pupil  has  died.  Yet  I  am  no  physi- 
cian. During  the  first  ten  years  of  my  residence  here,  no  phy- 
sician entered  my  house  ;  and  not  till  the  number  of  my  pupils 
was  very  much  increased,  and  I  grew  anxious  not  to  overlook 
anything  in  regard  to  them,  did  I  begin  to  seek  at  all  for  med- 
ical advice. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  the  health  of  my  pupils  is  owing  to 
our  healthy  air  and  water.  These  are,  indeed,  of  great  value. 
But  at  those  seasons  when  we  neither  drank  nor  bathed  in  that 
healthy  water,  and  did  not  exercise  in  the  healthy  air,  they  could 
help  us  but  very  little. 

It  is  the  mode  of  our  treating  the  young  men  here, -which  is 
the  cause  of  their  superior  health  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
death  has  not  yet  e:itcred  our  doors. 

Should  we  once  deviate  from  our  present  principles  —  should 
we  approach  nearer  the  mode  of  living  common  in  wealthy 
fiunilieSy  we  should  soon  be  obliged  to  establish  in  our  institu- 
tion, as  it  is  in  others,  medicine  closets  and  nurseries.  Instead 
of  llie  freshness  which  now  adorns  the  cheeks  of  our  youth, 
paleness  would  appear,  and  our  church-yards  would  contain  the 
tombs  of  promising  young  men  who,  in  the  bloom  of  their  years, 
had  fallen  victims  to  disease. 

All  this  I  only  write,  with  the  intention  to  convince  my  read- 
ers, that  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  possible  to  keep  pupils  healthy 
without  the  aid  of  medical  science. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  point  out  all  the  means  which  must 

be  resorted  to  in  order  to  preserve  the  health  of  our  pupils.     I 

will  only  remark,  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  accustom 

them  to  hardships,  to  exercise  them  in  free  air  without  regard 
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to  weather,  to  keep  them  on  simple  food,  and  to  apply  the  cold 
bath,  with  the  exercise  of  swimming.* 

Let  this  be  a  hint  to  those  of  you,  my  young  friends,  who 
wish  to  elevate  yourselves  to  the  rank  of  educators.  If  yuur 
pupils  can  improve  their  health  by  hardening,  then  you  ought 
to  be  hardened.  For  do  you  believe  they  will  be  comfort- 
able in  a  snow  storm  if  they  hear  you  complain  of  the  disagree- 
able sensations  it  produces  ?  That  they  will  willingly  go  out 
lightly  clothed,  and  with  uncovered  heads,  while  you  are  wrap- 
ped in  furs?  Or  do  you  believe  that  the  delicately  trained 
young  man  will  willingly  expose  himself  to  the  rough  wind  ? 
Ah,  1  fear  that  so  often  as  the  air  is  rough,  you  will  seek  for 
some  excuse  for  neglecting  to  go  out,  choosing  to  remain  in  a 
warm  room ;  and  thus  instead  of  hardening  your  pupils,  yoa 
will  make  them  still  more  tender. 

If,  therefore,  you  would  not  only  be  called  an  educator,  but 
be  truly  such,  harden  your  body.  Throw  away  your  feather- 
beds,  and  accustom  yourself  to  lie  upon  straw,  and  to  sleep  im- 
der  a  light  covering.  Cover  the  head  lighdy,  or  not  at  all.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  keep  the  head  always  covered.  Let  your 
clothing  in  general  be  light ;  fur  ought  never  to  be  worn  by 
you.  So  long  as  you  accustom  yourself  to  running  or  walking, 
you  will  be  able  to  resist  the  weather,  except,  perhaps,  when 
you  ride  in  a  wagon  or  sleigh.  Go  daily  into  the  fresh  air 
without  first  looking  out  of  the  window  to  see  what  the  weather 
is.  Make  long  journeys  on  foot  occasionally,  that  your  body 
may  become  accustomed  to  bear  the  fatigues  connected  with  it 
As  exercise  in  the  snow  and  on  the  ice  is  an  excellent  means  of 
gaining  strength,  you  should  not  neglect  to  learn  to  slide  on 
small  sleds,  and  to  run  with  skates  on  the  ice.  Then  you  will 
not  be  obliged  to  show  your  pupils,  by  long  arguments,  the  use* 
fulness  of  such  exercise.  You  seat  yourself  on  your  sled  and 
glide  down  the  hill ;  you  fasten  on  your  skates  and  glide  over 
the  ice ;  and,  in  the  next  moment,  your  pupils  will  beg  you  to 
procure  for  them  a  sled  and  a  pair  of  skates. 

If  the  use  of  simple  food  is  one  means  of  preserving  the  health 
of  your  pupils,  then  you  will  perceive  that  you  should  accustom 
yourself  to  it.  The  warm  and  foreign  drinks,  which  early  edu- 
cation may  have  made  you  feel  so  necessary,  the  choice  bits 
which  form  a  part  of  the  meak  on  the  tables  of  the  rich,  you 

*  Some  maintain  that  the  nervous  diseases  so  common  in  our  days,  are  the 
consequences  o(  cold  bathin^r.  On  this  point  I  do  not  wish  to  contend  with 
any  individual ;  but  I  say  it  distinctly,  that  of  the  hundreds  of  young  people 
who  have  been  under  my  care,  not  one  has  suffered  from  bathing.  I  am  also 
eertsin,  that  of  all  the  nervously  diseased  persons  whom  I  know,  not  one  ever 
Med  cold  baths. 
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must  utterly  banish  from  your  presence.  Then  you  will  have 
no  need  to  preach  to  your  pupils  on  the  value  of  siniple  food. 
If  you  limit  yourself  to  milk,  fruits,  butter,  vegetables,  plain  meat, 
and  other  means  of  nourishment  which  surrounding  nature  of* 
fers  you,  they  will  soon  accustom  themselves  to  them,  and  the 
desire  for  artificial  dishes  will  become  weak  and  easy  to  be  con- 
trolled. But  will  this  be  easy  as  long  as  you  allow  yourself  en- 
joyments, against  which  you  caution  them  ? 

If  you  lead  your  pupils  to  the  cold  bath  without  going  into  it 
yourself,  you  may  easily  foresee  that  many  difficulties  will  arise. 
Many  of  the  pupils  will  be  unwilling  to  go  into  the  water,  and 
will  seek  for  some  excuse  for  neglecting  it ;  and  what  is  high 
enjoyment  to  thousands  of  other  boys,  will  be  hardship  to  them. 
You  yourself,  will  be  running  in  anxiety  round  the  shore,  like  a 
hen  when  her  brood  of  .ducks  swim  in  the  pond  ;  and  if  they 
get  into  danger,  can  neither  advise  nor  help  them. 

The  shortest  way  to  avoid  such  an  unpleasant  dilemma,  is.  to 
learn  to  swim  yourself.  It  will  then  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to 
dive,  splash,  and  swim  in  the  cold  water.  You  will  then  jump 
in  with  joy,  and  your  little  one  will  soon  follow  you.  You  will 
be  able  easily  to  acquaint  them  with  all  the  arts  by  which  to 
keep  themselves  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  to  move  on  it 
with  freedom  ;  and  if  they  should  fall  mto  danger,  you  will  be 
at  hand  to  help  them. 

By  such  management,  the  limbs  and  other  organs  which  the 
Creator  has  imparted  to  these  little  ones,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  health,  will  perform  their  office  without  frequent  or  long 
interruptions  ;  and  even  if  they  should  sometimes  be  subjected 
to  a  momentary  interruption,  it  will  require  but  a  slight  eflbrt 
to  rouse  their  flagging  powers  into  activity  again. 

Besides  these  preserving  and  sustaining  powers,  the  senses, 
memory,  imagination,  and  intellect,  must  also  be  exercised. 

Where  shall  these  exercises  be  made  ?  They  must  be  made 
oa  objects  which  please  the  senses.  These  must  be  procured 
ID  great  variety,  and  exhibited  to  the  children  for  reflection. 
While  they  are  vi^anting  among  children  of  six  or  eight  years 
there  is  no  education,  —  because  there  is  nothing  on  which 
liieir  active  powers  can  be  exercised. 

And  what  shall  these  objects  be  ?  This  the  children  must 
teach  us  themselves.  We  must  learn  of  them  what  objects  are 
best  calculated  to  excite  their  attention  ;  and  when  we  exhibit 
mch  objects  to  them,  we  shall  not  need  to  say,  '  Attend,  dear 
children.'  They  feel  in  themselves  a  demand  for  attention ; 
and  thus  they  do  what  the  educator  must  labor  for ;  they  edu- 
otfe  themselves. 
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Here,  long  experience  has  taught  me,  that  the  observatiOD  of 
children  is  most  easily  aroused  by  the  sight  of  animak.  If  any 
one  doubts  this,  let  him  watch  the  child  himself,  and  he  will 
soon  see  it  is  true.  Their  eyes  are  seldom  directed  to  their  own 
bodies,  but  usually  to  the  objects  which  surround  them.  Bring 
only  a  sparrow,  a  mouse,  a  fish,  or  any  other  animal  into  the 
room,  and  how  soon  they  will  turn  from  every  other  object,  and 
look  at  the  animal !  Even  when  you  lay  before  them  a  pic- 
ture book,  they  will  look  longest  at  the  pictures  which  represent 
animals.  Can  you  not  then  hear  them,  or,  at  least,  ima^ne  you 
hear  them  say,  '  If  you  wish  to  exercise  the  powers  which  how 
manifest  themselves  in  us,  show  us  animals !' 

It  is  true  that  here  and  there  a  teacher  in  our  schools  and 
seminaries,  has  already  begun  to  pay  smne  regard  to  these  indi- 
cations, and  teach  a  little  natural  history  ;  a  branch  of  science, 
which,  until  recently,  was  almost  unknown  to  our  youth.  In 
most  cases,  however,  even  now,  these  efforts  are  made  to  veiy 
little  purpose. 

Teachers  often  lecture  upon  a  system  of  Natural  History, 
without  exhibiting  any  of  the  productions  of  nature ;  and  erro- 
neously think,  by  doing  so,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  a  youthful 
mind. 

Children  always  exercise  their  faculties  on  objects  of  sense, 
but  how  can  they  do  so  when  none  are  shown  them  ?  Nat* 
ural  History  should  be  taught,  not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but 
also  to  afford  children  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their  various 
powers  and  faculties.  But  all  this  is  set  aside  by  lecturers  on 
Natural  History,  where  the  child  is  only  called  to  feel ;  and 
where  all  the  ol^erving  and  judging  is  done  by  the  teacher. 

In  order  to  exercise  the  youthful  powers  on  nature,  we  must 
place  her  productions,  one  after  another,  before  them  for  obser- 
vation ;  and,  in  order  to  attract  the  whole  attention,  a  whole 
thing  roust  be  exhibited  at  once  ;  and,  first  of  all,  an  animal. 

That  animal  must  be  very  closely  observed  and  examined  in 
its  different  parts,  its  form,  its  color,  and  its  purpose.  It  must 
be  compared  with  some  other  animal,  and  the  pupil  should  be 
taught  to  observe  what  they  have  in  common,  and  in  what 
lespects  they  differ.  It  should  be  sometimes  removed,  and  then 
4escribed  by  the  child  in  its  absence.  What  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  his  own  observation,  as  for  example  the  food,  mode  ct 
living,  uses,  &c.,  must  be  supplied  by  the  statements  of  the 
teacher. 

I  select,  for  example,  a  Canary  Bird  for  observation.  How 
much  there  is  here  for  the  pupil  to  observe ! 

I  can  excite  my  pupils*  observation  in  two  ways :   Firsti  by 
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telling  them  what  I  noti^  of  this  bird  ;  and,  second,  by  induc- 
ing them  to  observe  it  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  I  should 
exercise  my  own  powers,  in  the  second,  the  powers  of  the  chil- 
dren. But  since  nothing  but  the  improvement  of  the  children 
is  my  professed  object,  if  I  would  not  act  dishonestly,  I  must 
try  to  induce  them  to  make  their  own  observations. 
This  may  be  done  in  nearly  the  following  manner :  — 

What  is  the  name  of  this  little  creature  ?  Why  is  it  a  bird  ?  Why  a 
Canary  bird?  Which  are  its  limbs?  What  has  it  in  the  front  of  the 
head?  Into  how  many  parts  is  the  beak  divided?  What  is  the  shape 
of  the  up|)er  part  of  the  beak?  What  has  it  at  its  sides?  What  is  the 
shape  of  the  nostrils?  What  is  the  shape  of  the  lower  part  of  the  beak? 
Which  part  of  the  beak  moves?  Which  does  not  move?  Of  what  use 
is  the  beak  to  a  Canary  bird?  Has  every  Canary  bird  a  beak?  Is  then 
the  beak  a  necessary  or  an  accidental  part?  What  has  he  on  both  sides 
of  the  head?  Of  what  use  are  the  eyes?  What  is  over  the  eyes?  Of 
what  use  are  the  eyelashes? 

What  is  the  head  covered  with  ?  Why  ?  What  is  the  color  of  the 
feathers?  Have  the  feathers  uf  all  Canary  birds  the  same  color?  Is  this 
color  also  essential,  or  is  it  accidental?  On  what  does  the  head  stand? 
What  can  the  bini  do  with  its  neck  ?  What  do  you  call  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck?  And  what  the  lower?  What  do  you  call  both  the  limbs  in 
the  sides  of  the  body?  How  many  parts  do  the  wings  contain?  What 
do  you  call  the  feathers  that  cover  the  wings?  What  do  you  call  the 
feathers  on  the  side?    Which  feathers  are  the  longest? 

Of  how  many  parts  is  a  flag  feather  composed  ?  Of  what  use  are 
the  wings  to  the  bird?  What  do  you  call  the  limbs  under  the  body?  In 
how  many  parts  are  they?  Why  are  they  composed  of  more  parts? 
What  do  you  call  the  upper  part  which  is  next  to  the  body?  What  the 
mkklle?  What  the  under?  What  is  on  the  under  part?  With  what  are 
the  thighs  and  legs  covered?  With  what  the  feet  and  toes?  How  many 
toes  on  each  foot?  How  many  on  both?  How  many  toes  have  ten  Ca- 
oary  birds?  How  many  a  hundreti?  Are  all  the  toes  of  the  same 
length?  Which  is  the  longest?  Which  the  shortest?  How  many  joints 
has  each  toe?   What  is  in  the  front  of  the  toes?    Why  do  the  toes  have 

jfNOU? 

What  do  you  call  that  part  of  the  bird  on  which  all  the  limbs  rest? 
What  do  you  call  the  upper  part?  What  the  under?  What  do  you  call 
tlie  fore  part  of  the  lower  part?  What  is  the  color  of  the  back?  What 
of  the  breast?  What  of  the  belly?  What  do  you  call  the  feathers  be- 
fiiod  the  body  ?  How  many  feathers  are  there  in  the  tail  ?  What  do  you 
call  those  feathers  above  the  tail  feathers?    And  what  are  those  under 
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the  tail  feathers?   What  is  that  fleshy  elevation  above  the  tail  ?    Of  what 
use  is  the  fat  gland? 

Now,  Henry,  describe  the  Canary  bird  to  me.  What  animal  did  wc 
examine  yesterday?  Each  of  you  may  tell  me  what  the  Ciinary  bird  hte 
in  common  with  the  frog.  Tell  me  now  in  what  respects  he  diflfers  from 
the  frog. 

This  is  a  mere  hint  how  instruction  can  be  drawn  from  ob- 
jects of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  applied  to  the  exercise  of  the 
juvenile  powers.  One  who  understands  the  case,  can  easily 
multiply  the  questions.  For  example,  much  may  be  asked  of 
the  children  in  regard  to  what  they  know  of  the  native  country, 
the  food,  the  care,  the  use,  the  commerce,  &c.,  of  the  Ca- 
nary bird.  What  the  children  do  not  know,  the  teacher 
must  add  or  explain. 


STORT  OF  MARIE  BROMIIAM. 


[The  following  tale  is  founded  on  fact.  We  insert  it  because  we 
think  it  contains  a  few  excellent  hints — not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.] 

Marib  was  born  in  a  small  village,  not  far  from  the  Green 
Mountains,  in  Vermont.  Her  father,  though  poor,  gave  her  the 
best  means  of  instruction  which  the  place  aflbrded  ;  and  when, 
some  years  afterward,  he  removed  to  a  neighboring  state,  his 
edTorts,  instead  of  being  remitted,  were  increased. 

Marie,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  was  a  most  excel- 
lent scholar ;  and  not  only  an  excellent  scholar,  but  far  beyond 
the  majority  of  those  of  her  years  in  discretion. 

About  this  time,  a  female  teacher  of  an  academy  was  wanted 
in  her  native  village,  and  some  of  her  friends  thought  of  Marie. 
But  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  man  —  a  mechanic,  —  and* 
thiHigh  they  had  heard  much  said  in  her  praise,  yet  they  could 
only  think  of  her  as  Marie  Bromham ;  and  to  many  it  appeared 
lUnuv^t  ini{x>ssiblo  that  she  could  be  fit  for  a  teacher. 

In  tho  nimn  time  much  was  said  of  the  excellent  teachers 
wlm^i  issutxi  yonrly  from  certain  celebrated  schools  of  Boston; 
and  not  a  fow  of  the  cood  people  of  Marie^s  native  village  grew 
anxious  to  priKuro  the  ser\icos  of  one  of  these  far-famed  young 
Mit^*     St^no  of  thorn  o\Tn  j»rrw  clamorous  on  the   subject. 
•IV  rf«ilt  was.  tinally,  that  Miss  P.,  who  had  just  *  finished  her 
rthiratiiMr  nt  IU«t\vK  was  employed ;  and  the  schml  was  opened 
with  ^xcDcdinpW  h^  hopes  on  the  part  of  its  pations. 
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For  a  tinK  all  appeared  to  go  on  very  well.  Miss  P.'s  repu- 
tation was  too  high  to  be  easily  aHected,  especially  by  small 
mUtakea  w  momRntary  erRHs.  It  was  oot  long,  however,  before 
it  began  to  be  whispered  that  she  did  not  '  govern '  well ;  and 
what  was  at  first  only  whispered,  ultimately  became  a  matter  of 
general  notoriety.  In  short.  Miss  P.  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
school,  to  save  what  remained  to  Iter  of  her  reputation  as  an  in- 
stnicirefls ;  and  those  who  employed  her  were  equally  willing  d\e 
should  leave,  to  save  the  school  from  absolute  extinction. 

Boston,  however,  contained  many  more  'excellent'  teachers, 
and  away  they  sent  for  another  of  the  number.  Wellranother  was 
jvocured,  and  all  hands  and  hearts  united  in  her  support.  But 
she,  too,  was  found  radically  deficient  in  some  respects,  and  the 
result  was  a  total  failure,  as  in  the  former  case  ;  though,  as  in 
the  former  case,  it  was  called  by  a  smoother  name.  Several 
other  efTorts  were  made,  during  the  progress  of  two  or  three 
yean,  but  with  a  similar  want  of  success. 

Meanwhile,  young  Marie  was  rising  rapidly  into  public  notice, 
and  had  already  become  an  assistant  teacher  in  one  of  the  most 
respectable  academies  of  New  Hampshire.  She  had  earned  and 
established  a  reputation  for  that  eiScient,  vigorous  aciivity  in  her 
profesraon,  which  all  the  diplomas  of  Female  Institutes  and  Sem- 
inaries, and  all  the  certificates  of  Female  High  Schools,  can 
never,  of  themselves,  bestow. 

As  merit,  like  murder,  will  usually  cmae  to  light,  sooner  or 
later,  Marie's  fame  as  an  instructress  at  last  found  its  way  from 
tbe  Granite  State  to  the  tjlreen  Mountains;  and  those  who  were 
tired  of  looking  to  Boston  exclusively  f<^  their  teachers,  having 
berome  the  dominant  party,  it  was  once  more  resolved,  by  an 
almost,  but  not  quite,  unanimous  vote,  to  secure,  if  possible,  her 
services. 

But  repentance,  as  it  has  often  happened,  came  in  this  instance 
a  littk  too  late.  A  vacancy  had  occurred  in  the  office  of  prin- 
dpel  of  the  seminary  where  Marie  had  been  for  some  time  labor- 
ing,  and  she  had  received  and  accepted  an  unanimous  call  to  fill 
the  station ;  —  where  she  still  remains. 

Great  was  the  sorrow  of  the  Green  Mountain  people  when 
they  found  they  had  missed,  by  their  delay,  the  only  opportunity 
which  might  ever  occur  of  securing  the  services  of  this  accom- 
diibed  and  ene^tic  teecher.  Instead  of  blaming  tbemtelves, 
Mnvever,  as  in  justice  they  ought  to  have  done,  they  only  vented 
their  spleen  upon  the  Boston  schods  and  Boston  teachers! 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  are  those  who  never  know 
when  they  are  well  used.  In  like  manner,  there  are  persons, 
and  those  by  no  means  very  few,  who  never  know  when  they 
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have  a  good  ofTer.  A  plain  country  lady,  who  possesses  a  love 
for  teaching,  and  has  at  the  same  time  the  requisite  health  and 
moral  qualifications,  can  never  be  safely  set  aside,  and  preference 
given  to  a  city  teacher,  especially  if  she  has  been  educated  in 
the  city,  even  though  she  should  happen  to  be  the  better  informed 
of  the  two.  For  though  intelligence  can  never  be  a  defect  in  a 
candidate  for  teaching,  and  though  the  want  of  it  is  a  serious 
evil,  yet  it  is  an  evil  which  is  far  more  likely  to  be  overoome 
than  those  moral  defects  which  sometimes  exist  in  many  other- 
wise excellent  young  ladies  who  issue  yeariy  from  the  hige 
and  respectable  establishments  which  are  to  be  found  not  only  in 
Boston,  but  in  most  other  large  cities  of  these  United  States. 
The  voung  lady  who  has  evert/  other  qualification  but  mere 
knowledge,  when  she  commences  a  school,  will  not  long  be 
wanting  in  that  respect:  but  she  who  is  greatly  deficient  in  en- 
ergy, or  skill  to  govern,  will  not  be  likely  to  acquire  ^ther  after 
she  has  once  opened  her  school.  It  were  far  better  for  hersdf, 
as  well  as  for  her  friends,  that  she  should  abandon^ the  profession 
at  once,  and  betake  herself  to  some  calling  to  which  her  talents, 
natural  and  acquired,  have  better  adapted  her. 

There  are  to  be  found  multitudes  of  people  who  can  never 
regard  a  commodity  as  truly  excellent  or  higly  valuable,  which  is 
not  either  far  fetched  or  dear  bought,  or  both.  In  like  manner 
there  are  many  who  think  more  highly  of  a  candidate  for  school 
teaching  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  which  she  is  brought ; 
and  who  will  scarcely  fail  to  turn  on  their  heels  at  the  very  name 
of  a  young  teacher  in  their  own  native  villagej  whose  merit, 
perhaps,  is  of  the  very  first  order. 


LARGG  TEXT  HAND  IN  WRITING. 

Mr  Editor  —  I  doubt  not  you  will  hear  me  once  more,  for 
though  '  cast  down,'  I  am  not  yet  annihilated  by  Mr  Foster's 
weapons.  Though  he  takes  the  short  and  sure  method  of  gain- 
ing the  victory  —  that  of  denying  my  facts  and  settine  aside  my 
arguments  as  not  worth  the  task  of  disproving,  —  T  will  still  pro- 
pose a  few  questions  to  him,  if,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  strength, 
he  will  deign  to  answer  them. 

Mr  Foster,  if  I  mistake  not,  says  in  his  Prize  Essay  on  Pen- 
manship, that  it  is  useful  for  children  to  write  on  slates,  from 
the  very  first  of  their  attending  school ;  i.  e.  he  would  have 
them  accustOTied  to  writing,  simultaneously  with  every  other 
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study,  even  the  study  of  the  alphabet.  And  yet  he  says  ex- 
pressly, in  his  last  communication  in  the  ^  Annals,'  that  the 
learner  '  should  never  be  permitted  to  write  a  line  of  fine  or 
small  hand  till  he  is  taught  the  correct  method  of  holding  and 
conducting  the  pen.'  In  another  place  he  says;  ^ the  idea  of 
teaching  writing  without  the  use  of  large  hand,  is  preposterous 
in  the  extreme.'  Would  Mr  F.  have  the  pupil  who  is  learning 
the  alphabet,  at  three  years  of  age,  and  at  Uie  same  time  writ- 
ing his  <  letters '  on  his  slate,  taught  to  hold  and  conduct  a 
pen  ?  Or  would  he  have  these  first  occasional  exercises,  con- 
ducted in  large  hand  ?  Or  has  he  received  new  lights  since  he 
wrote  that  Essay  ? 

Again,  Mr  F.  says,  '  Your  correspondent  does  not  attempt  to 
prove  the  inutility  of  large  hand  from  the  nature  of  things. 
Such  an  attempt  would  have  been  too  hazardous  ; '  for  '  it  has 
been  the  uniform  practice,'  he  adds,  '  of  all  skilful  and  experi-  « 
enced  teachers  to  place  before  the  learner,  from  the  first,  large 
characters,  as  a  model  for  imitation. 

I  deny  that  such  has  been  the  uniform  practice.  And  if  it 
had  been,  would  it  prove  anything  ?  Yes,  if  the  fact,  that  boys 
of  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  they  begin  to  labor 
on  the  fann,  have  been  furnished,  ^  time  immemorial '  with  im- 
plements of  the  same  size,  weight,  &c.,  with  those  used  by 
adults,  ]Mx>ves  the  correctness  of  the  practice  ;  though  common 
sense,  and  the  nature  of  things,  show  beyond  debate  that  it  has 
been  decidedly  wrong. 

But  again  ;  how  does  Mr  Foster  know  that  Dr  Henderson's 
statements,  in  regard  to  the  method  of  learning  to  write  in  Ice- 
land, are  false  r  Why  cannot  the  Iceland  child,  as  well  as 
the  American  copy  (in  a  rude  manner,  it  is  true,  at  first)  from 
a  printed  book,  without  first  knowing  how  to  write  ?  How  does 
Mr  F.  know  that  your  correspondent  A.  never  taught  a  person 
to  write  an  elegant  hand  ?  How  does  he  know  that  he  is  not  an 
el^ant  penman  himself?  Can  he  prove  some  of  his  assertions  ? 
I  do  not  ask  whether  he  can  prove  them  ally  for  that  would  be  a 
lailk  truly  Herculean ;  but  can  he  prove  some  of  them  ?  Can  he 
prove  that  penmanship  is,  as  he  intimates,  better  taught  in  Eng- 
land than  in  America  ? 

I  will  only  add  that  I  believe  Mr  F.'s  method  of  teaching  is 
excellent,  in  his  own  hands.  Give  us  but  the  spirit  of  Mr  Fos- 
ter —  for  I  know  him  as  a  teacher,  —  and  almost  any  method 
will  succeed.  '  Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best.'  I  will 
not  say  that  there  is  no  diflference  in  methods  ;  but  I  will  say  that 
I  believe  —  from  observation  and  no  little  experience,  —  that  it  is 
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very  far  from  being  indispensable  to  elegance  of  pennuuuhip, 
and  much  less  so  to  the  acquisition  of  a  useful  hand,  that  a  person 
should  write  large  hahd.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  willing  to  let 
the  matter  rest  here,  especially  as  Mr  Foster  is  very  reluctant  to 
engage  in  discussion  ;  and  if  he  will  go  on  with  the  wvMk  he  has 
begun  of  scouring  the  country  of  the  '  six  lesson/  and  '  twelve 
lesson  '  men,  he  may  be  pardoned,  though  his  own  8]rstcm  and 
views  should  fall  somewhat  short  of  perfection.  Physicians  ad- 
minister poisonous  medicine,  so  it  is  said,  to  expel  morbific  or 
poisonous  matter  from  the  human  system ;  why  may  we  not,  in 
teaching,  even  employ  error  to  root  out  that  eiror  which  is  still 
more  dangerous  ?  A. 


INTERMEDIATE  OR  PRACTICAL  INSTITUTION  OF  HOFWYL. 

Hofwyl,  April,  1836. 

The  semi-annual  examinations  of  the  institutions  here,  ha?e 
recently  closed,  and  the  new  anangement  of  hours  and  chsses 
for  the  season  has  been  made.  I  have  formerly  described  very 
folly  the  Scientific  Institution.  Since  my  last  visit  here,  the  In- 
termediate or  Practical  School  has  been  more  fully  organized,  and 
deserves  a  more  particular  description  than  I  have  given. 

In  the  prospectus  of  this  school,  Fellenberg  observes  that  in 
the  commencement  of  his  enterprize,  thirtj^ix  years  since,  and 
amidst  all  the  labors  and  difficulties  which  have  attended  his 
progress,  the  unchanging  object  of  his  thou^ts  and  wishes  has 
been,  the  improvement  of  his  native  country.  He  remarks  that 
Pestalozzi  and  other  high-minded  Swiss  perceived  before  him 
and  with  him,  that  the  regeneration  of  their  native  land  could 
not  be  secured  merely  by  changing  the  forms  of  government  — 
that  it  must  be  accomplished,  if  at  all,  by  the  intellectual  and 
moral  vigor  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  only  means  is  a  sound 
and  well  regulated  national  education.  To  this  obgect  the 
founder  of  Hofwyl  has  consecrated  his  life  and  his  fortune.  His 
views  have  been  misunderstood,  and  his  motives  misrepresented 
at  home,  in  a  manner  which  has  compelled  him  to  seek  aid  and 
support  from  abroad  ;  but  in  all  the  variety  of  his  efforts,  he  ob- 
serves, he  has  never  lost  sight  of  this  great  end. 

It  is  his  opinion,  that  in  a  country  hke  Switzerland,  which 
contams  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  with  our  larger  states, 
and  is  yet  divided  into  twentytwo  portions,  each  of  which  assumes 
the  character,  and  in  some  degree  the  prejudi  res,  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  a  deep  national  feeling  cannot  be  cultivated 
more  effectually  by  any  means,  than  by  the  establishment  of  gen- 
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cral  insjtitutions  for  education,  in  which  the  youth  may  imbibe 
the  principles  and  feelings  of  patriotism,  instead  of  the  narrow 
spirit  of  a  canton.  The  importance  of  a  single  university  for 
this  object,  is  generally  admitted ;  but  sectional  jealousy  has  for 
bidden  its  establishment.  Fellenberg  has  hoped  to  contribute 
to  the  same  object,  by  rendering  Hofwyl  a  point  of  union  for  the 
youth  of  Switzerland,  and  preparing  for  them  an  institution  con- 
ducted upon  sound  religious  and  patriotic  principles,  and  entirely 
independent  of  the  caprices  of  diplomacy  and  the  jealousies  of 
sections  or  parries. 

Such  were  the  views  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Intermediate  or  Practical  Institution.  The  course  of  the  in- 
struction embraces  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  Scientific  In- 
stitution which  are  important  to  those  who  are  not  destined  to 
the  learned  profession,  excluding  only  the  ancient  languages  and 
the  more  extensive  courses  of  history  and  science.  It  is  designed 
for  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  of  Switzerland  —  of  farmers, 
men  of  business,  mechanics,  professional  men,  and  persons  in 
public  employ,  whose  means  do  not  allow  them  to  furnish  their 
children  an  education  of  accomplishments,  and  who  do  not  wish 
to  have  them  estranged  from  the  simplicity  of  the  paternal  man- 
sion and  of  their  native  village,  by  the  comparative  luxury  which 
is  necessary  in  the  Scientific  Institution,  in  order  to  meet  the 
artificial  wants  and  habits  of  the  children  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
noble.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  buildings,  the  furni- 
ture, the  table  and  the  dress  of  the  pupils  are  arranged  in  cor- 
respondence to  the  habits  of  the  middle  classes  of  German 
Switzerland,  — habits  incomparably  more  simple  and  economical 
than  those  of  the  middle  classes  among  us,  and  in  some  respects, 
it  seems  to  me,  approaching  too  nearly  to  th^  rudeness  of  former 
days.  In  this  way  the  pupils  receive  an  education  far  more 
useful  and  solid  than  most  of  the  youth  of  our  country,  at  a  very 
moderate  price,  without  incurring  the  danger  of  acquiring  tastes 
and  habits  which  will  render  them  disgusted  with  the  society  in 
which  Providence  calls  upon  them  to  pass  their  lives.  The  rapid 
increase  of  this  school,  which  now  contains  more  than  n  hundred 
pupils,  and  the  feelings  of  some  parents  in  easy  circumstances, 
who  consider  it  a  safer  and  more  useful  place  of  education  for 
ttieir  children  than  the  Scientific  Institution,  where  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  corruptions  imbibed  by  the  children  of  the 
iashionable  classes  in  foreign  countries,  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
plan  has  been  well  arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  branches  of  instruction  indicated  in  the  prospectus  are 
die  following:  —  Religion,  commencing  with  Bible  history,  and 
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terminating  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  are  taught 
to  each  pupil  by  a  clergyman  of  his  own  denomination,  the 
German  and  French  Languages,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Natural 
History  and  Natural  Philosophy,  Geography  (especially  of  Switz- 
erland), Universal  and  National  History,  Geometrical  and  Per- 
spective Drawing.  Writing,  Vocal  Music,  in  practice  and  theor)*, 
Gymnastics,  and  for  those  whose  parents  desire  it,  instruction  in 
carpentr}',  and  various  kirKls  of  wc^  on  wood.  In  the  languages 
and  arithmetic,  a  lesson  is  generally  given  every  day ;  in  each  of 
the  other  branches,  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

As  this  institution  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  family 
in  t<fuc,iting  as  well  as  in  instructing  its  pupils,  those  branches 
which  are  especially  useful  in  forming  the  character  and  culti- 
^'atini;  the  heart,  in  elevatin?  their  minds  above  the  material  in- 
terests  of  life  to  its  highest  object,  receive  the  most  particular 
attenti^Mi :  and  history,  geography  and  natural  history,  as  well  as 
religion,  furnish  important  means  for  operating  on  the  character 
and  the  heart.  But  the  great  means  of  accomplishing  the  object 
is  bv  wrll  rt*OTlattxl  habits  of  industrv  and  activity,  both  of  bodr 
and  mind.  Two  iiours  daily  are  devoted  to  bodily  exercise,  a 
).«art  of  which  is  s)>ent  in  nianual  labor,  which  ^iH  preserve  one 
portion  of  the  simple  habits  of  their  childhood,  and  a  part  to 
gymnastic  exercises,  which  are  so  important  in  order  to  give 
activity  and  strength  to  everj-  prart  of  the  body.  Military  exer- 
cises soim^imes  take  the  place  of  gymnastics,  and  in  the  sumincr 
season.  Imthinsr  and  siiimming.  The  useless  and  pernicious 
amuA^aienis  of  a  city  life  are  of  course  excluded,  and  con- 
stant e?«plo}inoni  loaves  no  room  for  idleriess  or  the  reading  of 
u:*^less  Ux^s  :  in  short,  the  oreat  object  is  to  form  the  young 
men  to  bo  Chrisuans  and  patriots,  and  to  give  them  a  sound 
miml  and  a  «Hmd  Ixxlv. 

Anu>nir  tho  most  important  means  of  moral  and  religious  in> 
pfo^i^iiH^nt,  air  tho  religious  services  of  tlie  morning  and  evening 
asw^nWy.  Tho  princijial  instructor  reviews  the  events  and  coiT- 
duot  of  tho  day,  and  endeavors  to  derive  instruction  from  it  for 
tho  futurt\  A  special  ix^ligious  serrice  is  held  on  Sunday  for  all 
tht*  pupils  of  iho  Institution  by  its  chaplain. 

In  tho  howrfs  dovotoil  to  labor,  tho  pupils  are  employed,  in  part 
ii\  tIh^  houi^-  an.l  in  jxirt  in  the  field,  in  the  ^*arious  occupations 
which  are  m.^st  Kkily  to  Ix-  useful  in  their  family  life.  With  a 
VK^w  of  oulti^-atin*:  Iwbits  of  order  and  punctuality,  as  well  as  to 
jM\vi>^Mo  ih:»!  spirit  of  brxMhorly  aifection  mhich  shall  lead  ecrii 
to  think  of  ;UK  ,nnd  nl\  to  «H^k  the  wolfanf-  of  each  one.  they  per- 
f yin  in  turn  a  ^-arioty  of  Htit  household  offices,  such  as  prcsen- 
inas  the  oixUm-  aiHl  cloanHness  of  rooms  and  passages  and  phy- 
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grounds,  taking  care  of  the  books  and  tools  which  they  employ, 
keeping  an  account  of  injuries,  &c.  The  most  important  of 
these  little  offices  are  filled  by  the  ballots  of  the  pupils. 

As  an  additional  means  of  cultivating  feeling,  the  younger 
and  more  ignorant  or  feeble  pupils  are  committed  to  the  care  of 
those  who  are  older  and  more  experienced,  who  are  expected  to 
perform  the  office  of  elder  brothers,  in  watching  over  their  per- 
sonal and  moral  habits.  Where  the  parents  desire  it,  each  pupil 
is  furnished  with  a  litde  garden,  which  he  is  taught  to  cultivate, 
and  whose  products  he  is  allowed  to  dispose  of. 

The  recent  examination  of  this  school  furnished  ample  evidence 
of  the  utility  of  the  course  pursued.  .  The  pupils  exhibited  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  various  subjects  of  instruction,  which  proved  that 
they  had  not  been  merely  impressed  on  the  memory,  but  rendered 
clear  and  almost  visible  to  the  mind.  A  few  examples  which  I 
witnessed  will  best  illustrate  my  meaning. 

In  the  examination  of  a  class  of  boys  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  on  the  subject  of  geometry,  a  boy  was  called  to  the 
blackboard  to  describe  and  explain  the  method  of  ascertaining 
the  superficial  contents  of  a  triangle.  He  drew  a  right  angled 
triangle,  and  then  a  parallelogram,  on  the  same  base,  and  of  the 
same  height.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the  surface  of 
the  triangle  was  half  the  surface  of  the  parallelogram,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  base  multiplied  by  half  the  height  produced 
the  contents  of  the  triangle.  A  second  boy  illustrated  the  same 
principle  with  an  oblique  angled  triapgle,  with  a  familiarity 
which  is  often  wanting  in  the  students  of  our  colleges. 

A  third  pupil  was  called  upon  to  explain  the  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  contents  of  a  circle.  He  drew  a  circ;le,  and  divided 
it  into  triangles  by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference. He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  as  the  contents  of 
each  triangle  could  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  radius,  or 
half  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  by  half  the  base  of  the  triangle, 
so  the  contents  of  all  the  triangles,  or  of  the  circle  itself,  could 
be  determined  by  multiplying  the  radius  by  half  the  circumfer- 
ence which  forms  the  base  of  all  the  triangles.  A  fourth  pupil 
illustrated  the  same  principle  by  representing  the  circle  as  broken, 
or  rolled  out,  into  an  equal  number  of  triangles,  upon  a  single 
straight  line  equal  in  length  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 

Other  pupils  were  called  up  in  succession,  who  described  and 
demonstrated  the  method  of  calculating  the  surface  of  a  cube,  a 
pyrannd,  and  a  cone ;  and  subsequently  the  sdid  contents  of 
each  of  these  forms,  with  more  familiarity  than  most  of  the  boys 
of  our  schools  would  explain  a  process  in  arithmetic.  Inde^, 
tUi  ■aotamiiiatioo  furnished  ample  eiMence  not  only  of  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  pupils,  but  of  the  practicability  of  rendering  bojrs  of 
this  age  familiar  with  the  elements  of  geometry,  by  pursmng  a 
simple  method  of  instruction. 

A  similar  class  of  boys  was  examined  on  the  refraction  and 
reflection  of  light,  as  a  part  of  their  course  of  instruction  in  nat- 
ural philosophy.     They  were  first  called  upon  to  explain  the 
crooked  appearance  of  a  stick  in  the  water,  and  the  deception 
in  the  apparent  position  of  a  fish  in  a  stream ;  and  assigned  as 
the  cause  the  direction  of  the  refracted  rays  in  passing  from  a 
denser  to  a  rarer  medium.     One  of  the  pupils  was  then  required 
to  describe  on  the  blackboard  the  manner  in  which  a  piece  of 
chalk  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  so  as  to  be  concealed  by 
its  side,  will  become  visible  when  water  is  poured  upon  it. 
Another  showed  the  influence  of  this  principle  on  the  appearance 
of  the  sun  before  the  true  time  of  rising,  or  after  the  true  time  of 
setting.     A  third  illustrated  in  the  same  manner  the  parhelia,  or 
the  appearance  of  two  or  three  suns.     In  short,  this  and  other 
principles  taught,  had  been  rendered  tangible  as  well  as  useful, 
by  giving  them  immediately  a  practical  applicaticm ;  and  the 
answers  were  given  by  the  pupils  with  the  same  simplicity  as  if 
they  had  been  asked  the  most  common  question,  without  any 
apparent  consciousness  that  they  were  talking  of  philosophy.    I 
could  not  but  sigh  to  think  how  many  of  our  pupils  are  coo- 
tented  with  the  name  and  the  words  of  a  science  of  whose  real 
principles  and  applications  they  are  utterly  ignorant.     Indeed, 
I  have  been  peculiarly  struck  with  the  influence  of  the  simple 
methods  of  instruction  adopted  here,  on  the  feelings  of  the  pu- 
pils.    Receiving  one  simple  truth  after  another,  in  an  order  per- 
fectly natural,  they  never  imagine  that  they  have  any  remarkable 
superiority  of  knowledge  to  others.     Not  pretending  to  be  supe- 
rior, they  feel  little  comparative  anxiety  about  the  opinion  of  their 
auditors ;  and  accustomed  to  familiar  and  colloquial  instructioD. 
and  to  indulgent  explanations  of  their  errors,  and  conscious  of 
their  desire  to  learn,  they  say  what  they  think,  with  a  corres- 
ponding familiarity  and  fearlessness,  and  receive  the  correction 
of  an  error  without  any  mortification,  if  it  be  not  the  result  of 
their  own  thoughtlessness  or  forgetfulness. 

Some  of  the  elder  pupils,  who  form  the  nornal  branch  of  the 
school,  and  are  preparing  to  become  teachers,  were  examined 
on  one  of  the  most  brilliant  events  in  Swiss  history  —  the  war 
with  Charles  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy.  In  the  battles  of  Grand- 
son and  Morat,  one  of  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  princes  of 
Europe  was  twice  defeated  and  put  to  flight  by  a  Swiss  army  of 
one  third  the  force  of  his  own,  with  immense  loss  both  of  men 
and  treasure.    But  in  fdaoe  of  dwelKng  on  these  brilliant 
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achievements,  the  teacher  passed  slightly  over  them,  and  called 
upoD  his  pupils  to  explun  the  real  cau§es  or  origin  of  the 
war,  as  they  e;iisted  in  the  previous  state  Switzerland,  the  partial 
corniptbn  of  its  simplicity,  the  ambition  of  conquest,  hostility 
against  its  nei^bors,  and  the  influence  of  foreign  emissaries  and 
foreign  gold,  and  then  its  immediate  occation.  Instead  of  call- 
ing them  to  think  and  speak  of  the  imperishable  glury  which 
these  victories  threw  around  the  Swiss  arms,  he  ted  them  to  con- 
sider the  influence  which  they  hod  in  rendering  the  people 
more  restless  and  ambitious  and  luxurious,  and  thus  sapping  the 
foundation  of  national  safety  and  prosperity  ;  and  to  reflect  on 
the  lessons  this  ought  to  furnish  for  the  future. 

You  will  perceive  from  these  sketches  the  general  spirit  which 
pervades  the  Intermediate  School  of  Hofwyl ;  and  I  think  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  promises  to  do  more  for  its  pupils  than 
many  an  institution  with  a  more  high  sounding  name.  Would 
that  we  could  see  many  counterparts  in  our  own  country. 
Some,  I  trust  exist. 

As  it  is  becoming  more  common  to  send  American  youth 
nbro:id  for  education,  1  ought  to  add  for  those  who  regard  the 
Sabbath  as  a  day  of  sacred  rest,  that,  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, the  afternoon  is  generally  considered  ns  a  period  of  fes- 
tivity. In  this  institution,  the  prevailing  opinion  is  so  far 
opposed,  that  the  pupils  are  retained  at  home  until  the  after- 
noon service  is  closed,  and  required  to  avoid  everything  that  can 
disturb  others ;  but  en  allowed  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
walks,  active  games,  and  amusements  This  restriction  is  a 
subject  of  congratulation  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  far  more  consistent 
even  with  the  sound  principles  of  education,  to  regard  this  day 
as  the  priniteged  day  of  the  soul,  consecrated  to  the  study  of 
its  character  and  destiny.  If  six  days  may  reasonably  be  de- 
voted chiefly  to  our  preparation  for  this  short  life,  surely  the 
seventh  may  with  equal  reason  be  claimed  as  a  day  of  special 
and  immediate  preparation  for  an  endless  state  of  existence 
hereafter.  Let  me  not  be  understood  lo  mean  that  to  perform 
aright  the  duties  of  this  life  is  not  an  essential  part  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  future  life.  Just  as  the  study  of  the  sciences  is  im- 
portant to  the  future  career  of  a  youth.  But  he  would  be 
T^voached  with  gross  ne^tligence  who  should  not  devote  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  sphere  of  action  for  which  he  is  destined, 
or  to  inquiries  concerning  a  distant  country  in  which  he  is  to 
pass  a  greater  part  of  his  life. 

It  is  due  to  this  institution  to  add,  that  I  have  found  hen? 
more  effort,  and  more  success,  in  animating  the  daily  life  of  the 
pnpSa  with  the  Bpitit  of  Christianity,  than  in  most  others 
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where  the  tone  of  religious  instruction  and  halnts  is  more  ia 
accordance  with  my  own  views.  How  difficult  is  it  to  aToid 
all  extremes  —  to  secure  all  points,  in  this  most  delicate  of  all 
tasks  —  the  education  of  a  being  destined  to  two  difTerent  states 
of  existence  !  How  presumptuous  are  many  that  undertake  the 
task,  almost  without  thought ! 


SCHOOLS  OF  BENGAL. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  course  of 
instruction  in  the  native  schools  of  Bengal ;  which  we  could  not 
help  characterising  as  sadly  defective  and  miserable.  And  yet 
miserable  as  it  is,  it  has  its  excellences.  Who  does  not  at  onoe 
perceive,  that  it  is,  in  some  respects,  more  practical  —  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term  practical, —  than  oor  own? 
Where  shall  we  find  elementary  schook,  whose  pupils  begin  by 
'tracing  vowels  and  consonants  with  finger,  pencil,  crayon, 
&c.'  ?  In  what  New  England  school  even,  is  it  customary  to 
connect  writing,  from  the  very  first,  with  all  other  school  exer- 
cises, instead  of  making  it  a  separate  branch,  and  a  distinct  ob- 
ject of  pursuit  ? 

Improved  Native  Schools. — After  giving  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  native  schook,  as  they  exist  without  European 
influence,  and  as  they  have  probably  continued  to  exist  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  Mr  Adam  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  im- 
provements introduced  into  the  native  schools  of  Calcutta,  a  few 
years  since,  by  the  Calcutta  School  Society.  He  informs  us 
that  printed,  are  now  substituted  for  manuscript  school  books ; 
that  the  branches  formerly  taught,  are  now  taught  more  thor- 
oughly ;  and  that  the  orthography  of  the  Bengalese  language, 
geography,  and  moral  truths  and  obligations,  have  been  added. 

The  mode  of  instruction  has  also  been  improved.  Formerly 
the  pupils  were  arranged  in  different  divisions,  accordingly  as 
they  were  learning  to  write  on  the  ground  with  chalk,  or  the 
palm  leaf,  or  the  plantain  leaf,  and  on  paper  respectively  ;  and 
each  boy  was  taught  separately  by  the  school-master,  in  a  dis- 
tinct lesson.  The  monitorial  system  has,  also,  to  some  extent, 
been  adopted. 

A  species  of  superintendence  has  also  been  organized.  Two 
officers,  called  a  pundit  and  a  sircar,  separately  attend  two  dif- 
ferent schools  in  the  morning,  and  two  in  the  evening,  reniain- 
ing  at  least  one  hour  in  each  school,  and  explaining  to  the 
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teachers  any  parts  of  the  system  which  they  do  not  fully  com- 
prehend. They  also  examine,  in  their  different  studies,  such  of 
the  boys  as  they  think  proper. 

Each  of  the  pundits  and' sircars  keeps  a  register  containing  the 
day  of  the  month,  the  time  of  going  to,  and  leaving  each  school ; 
the  names  of  the  boys  examined ;  the  page  and  place  of  the 
book  in  which  they  were  examined  ;  and  the  names  of  teachers, 
in  their  own  hand  writing.  These  registers  are  submitted  to 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Society  every  week,  through  the  head 
pundit.  Farther  examinations.,  both  public  and  private,  yearly, 
half  yearly,  or  quarterly,  as  necessity  or  convenience  dictated, 
have  been  held,  and  gratuities  given  to  deserving  teachers,  and 
prize-books  to  the  best  scholars,  —  as  well  as  books  bestowed 
for  the  current  use  of  the  schools. 

Calcutta  School  Society. — Much  is  said  by  Mr  A.,  in 
favor  of  the  Calcutta  School  Society  above  referred  to.  He 
observes,  that  '  it  appears  to  combine  with  its  arrangements  for 
giving  elementary  instruction,  an  arrangement  of  still  greater 
importance  for  educating  teachers  of  the  indigenous  schools ;' 
and  adds  that  he  '  deems  this  measure  of  great  importance,  and 
worthy  of  all  encouragement,  because  it  is  upon  the  character 
of  the  indigenous  schools  that  the  education  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  must  ultimately  depend  ;'  a  conclusion  than 
which  none  could  possibly  be  more  just. 

It  is  indeed  surprising,  that  the  best  minds  in  every  country, 
are,  at  the  present  juncture,  so  generally  coming  to  the  same 
conclusion  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  elevating  the  ^  mass  of 
the  population.'  But  it  is  still  more  surprising  that  while  this 
concession  is  made  in  favor  of  the  common  or  district  school, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  United  States,  almost  nothing  is  done  to 
elevate  it.  We  have  a  multitude  of  societies  for  the  improve- 
ment of  common  schools;  among  which  are  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instruction,  the  American  School  Society,  and  the 
American  Association  for  the  supply  of  Teacliers, — and  yet 
what  have  they  done ;  and  when  have  governments,  state  or  na- 
tionajj,  or-even  liberal  individuals  patronized  them  ?  The  gov- 
ernment of  Bengal  has  given  the  Calcutta  School  Society  6000 
rupees  a  year ;  equal  to  about  $43,000 ;  but  when  has  any- 
thing of  the  kind  been  done  in  our  American  States,  if  we 
except  the  pittance  of  $300  a  year,  granted  by  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  to  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  ?  We 
do  not  ask  such  aid  of  our  own  Legislatures  ;  but  we  do  ask 
that  public  opinion  should  sustain,  in  some  form,  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  our  schools,  which  are  wanted  in  the  United 
States^  no  less  than  in  the  East  Indies. 
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Native  or  Indigenous  Schools  of  Learning.  —  Of  these, 
Mr  Adam  thinks  there  may  be  about  180()  in  the  whole  prov- 
ince. The  number  of  students  is  estimated  at  1 0,800  ;  and  the 
number  of  teachers,  is  one  to  each  college  or  high  school,  upon 
an  average;  making  a  total  of  12,600  students  and  teacliers. 
This,  however,  is  admitted  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  aj^roxi- 
mation  to  the  truth. — In  some  districts  of  Bengal,  thes3  schools 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  in  others  very  sparse.  Dr  Buchanan 
found  only  16  in  the  District  of  Dinajpur,  while  in  that  of  Pur- 
neah  there  were  no  less  than  1 1 9. 

'  The  Hindoo  colleges,  or  schools  in  which  the  higher  branches 
of  Hindoo  learning  are  taught/  says  the  Report  before  us ;  '  are 
generally  built  of  clay.  Sometimes  three  or  five  rooms  are  erected, 
and  in  others  nine  or  eleven,  with  a  reading-room,  which  is  also  of 
clay.  These  huts  are  frequently  erected  at  the  expense  of  tbe 
teacher,  who  not  only  solicits  alms  to  raise  the  building,  but  also  to 
feed  his  pupils.  In  some  cases,  rent  is  paid  for  the  ground ;  but 
the  ground  is  commonly,  and,  in  particular  instances,  both  tbe 
ground  and  the  expenses  of  the  building  are  agi(\. 

'  After  a  school-room  and  lodging-rooms  have  been  thus  built,  to 
secure  the  success  of  the  school,  the  teacher  invites  a  few  Brahmans 
and  respectable  inhabitants  to  an  entertainment,  at  the  close  of 
which,  the  Brahmans  are  dismissed  with  some  trifling  presents.  If 
the  teacher  finds  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  scholars,  he  begins  the  col- 
lege with  a  few  junior  relatives,  and  by  instructing  them  and  distin- 
guishing himself  in  the  disputations  that  take  place  on  public  oc- 
casions, he  establishes  his  reputation. 

'  I'he  school  opens  early  every  morning  by  the  teacher  and  popiU 
assembling  in  the  open  reading-room,  when  the  different  classes 
read  by  turns.     Study  is  continued  till  towards  mid-day,  after  which 
three  hours  are  devoted  to  bathing,  worship,  eating  and  sleep  ;  and 
at  three  they  resume  their  studies,  which  are  continued  till  iwilight- 
Nearly  two  hours  are  then  devoted  to  evening  worship,    eating* 
smoking,  and  relaxation,  and  the  studies  are  again  resumed  and 
continued  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night.     The  evening  studies  ccHisis^ 
of  a  revision  of  the  lessons  already  learned,  in  order  that  what  tb^ 
pupils  have  read  may  be  impressed  more  distinctly  on  the  menory^ 
These  studies  arc  frequently  pursued,  especially  by  the  students  of^ 
logic,  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

*  There  are  three  kinds  of  colleges  in  Bengal ;  one  in  which 
grammar,  general  literature,  and  rhetoric,  and  occasionally  the  great 
mythological  poems  and  law  are  taught ;  a  second,  in  which  chiefly 
law  iiul  sometimes  the  mythological  poems  are  studied  ;  and  a 
third,  in  which  logic  is  made  the  principal  object  of  attention.  In 
all  these  colleges  select  works  are  read  and  their  meaning  ex- 
plained ;  hut  instruction  is  not  conveyed  in  the  form  of  lectures. 

*  In  the  first  class  of  colleges,  the  pupils  repeat  aosigned  lesaons 
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(roni  the  grammar  used  in  each  college,  and  the  teacher  communi- 
cates the  meaning  of  the  lessons  after  they  have  been  committed  to 
memory.  In  the  others,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  classes  accor- 
ding to  their  progress.  The  pupils  of  each  class  having  one  or 
more  books  before  them,  seat  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
teacher,  when  the  best  reader  of  the  class  reads  aloud,  and  the 
teacher  gives  the  meaning  as  o(\en  as  asked,  and  thus  they  proceed 
from  day  to  day  till  the  work  is  completed. 

*  The  study  of  grammar,  during  two,  three,  or  six  years,  and 
where  the  work  of  Panini  is  studied,  not  less  than  ten,  and  some- 
times twelve  years  are  devoted  to  it.  As  soon  as  a  student  has  ob« 
taiued  such  a  knowledge  as  to  be  able  to  read  and  understand  a 
poem,  a  law  book,  or  a  work  on  plfilosophy,  he  may  commence  this 
course  of  reading  also,  and  carry  on  at  the  same  time,  the  remainder 
of  his  grammar  studies.  Those  who  study  law  or  logic,  continue 
reading  either  at  one  college  or  another,  for  six,  eight,  or  even  ten 
years.  When  a  person  has  obtained  all  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  one  teacher,  he  makes  some  respectful  excuse  to  his  guide  and 
avails  himself  of  the  instructions  of  another.' 

Here  we  reluctantly  close  our  remarks  and  extracts  fVom  this 
iraluable  and  very  interesting  Report ;  but  not  without  once 
more  wishing  —  perhaps  in  vain,  —  that  it  could  be  read  by  ev- 
ery intelligent  friend  of  education  in  both  hemispheres. 
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*  The  perfect  balance  of  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  powens' 
says  Miss  Jewsbury,  in  her  ^  Letters  to  the  Young,'  at  page  261 ; 

*  was  only  witnessed  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and  the  result  was 
perfection.  No  virtue  outgrew  its  fellow ;  no  duty  trenched  on 
its  opposite  ;  there  was  a  constant  parallelism  between  princijdes 
and  their  application.' 

We  have  often  thought  so.  We  believe  that  the  Saviour's 
manner  of  education  has  been  too  much  overlo(Aed.  We  are 
tbU,  indeed,  that  the  BiUe  does  not  inform  us  on  this  subject. 
TUs  would  be  true,  if  by  education  were  only  meant  a  display 
of  mere  intellectual  acquirements  before  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
and  a  shining  out  in  active  life  before  twenty.     To  our  modem 

*  fiisbionaUes'  in  education,  that  of  the  Saviour  would,  indeed, 
wppear  tame  and  spiritless.  And  yet  who  will  say  that  a  due 
proportion  in  the  development  of  all  —  his  physiod,  intellectual, 
and  moral  powers,  —  was  not  preserved?  Who  wiU  show  that 
his  moral  and  intellectual  education  was  gready  in  advance  of 
the  education  of  his  physical  frame  ? 
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The  following  remarks  from  *  An  Appeal  to  the  Friends  of 
Education  in  behalf  of  La  Fayette  College,'  are  well  calculated 
to  illustrate  this  subject.  They  show  the  system  pursued  by  our 
Saviour  —  not,  indeed,  in  his  own  manner  of  education,  so  much 
as  in  that  of  the  apostles. 

'  Jesus  Christ  was  a  laborious  missionary,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
teacher  of  Theology  to  a  class  of  self-supporting  students.  His 
school  was  peripatetic  —  he  traf elled  from  place  to  place.  He 
preached  in  the  towns  and  Tillages,  having  generally  his  theological 
students  as  a  part  of  his  auditory.  Certain  it  is  that  this  family 
school  needed  considerable  funds  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  And 
certain  it  is,  they  were  not  sustained  by  a  series  of  miracles.  Pri- 
vate friendship  did  indeed,  often  spread  a  table  for  their  refresh- 
ment ;  but  equally  certain  it  is,  that  they  had  a  conrimon  purse, 
from  which  they  drew  to  buy  necessary  supplies.  How  was  this 
purse  replenished  ?  Hence  I  presume  to  adduce  the  inference,  that 
the  common  earnings  were  put  into  the  common  purse.  In  the 
correctness  of  this  inference,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  undeniable 
fact,  that  Paul  labored  with  his  hands  for  his  own  maintenance,  and 
for  those  that  were  with  him,  i.  e.  his  students.' 

'  Such  was  the  Saviour's  simple  system  of  education.  Such  was 
the  class  of  men  he  selected  as  his  beneficiaries.  Such  the  manner 
of  training  them  for  his  service.  Such  their  inbred  resources  for 
self-support.  What  was  the  result?  Let  the  early  triumphs  of  the 
cross  proclaim  it.  Let  Arabia,  and  Palestine,  and  Smyrna,  and 
Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus,  and  Macedonia,  and  Greece, 
and  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  Egypt  tell.  Let  Asia,  Africa,  Europe, 
and  the  Isles  of  the  sea  testify.  Let  Jerusalem,  and  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  and  Philippi,  and  Athens,  and  Corinth,  and  Rome,  and 
Ephesus,  and  Smyrna  proclaim  it.  Such  victories  the  soldiers  of 
the  cross  have  never  since  achieved.  In  such  triumphs  the  church 
has  never  since  exulted,  and  never  shall,  until  she  returns  to  the 
inimitable  simplicity  of  her  Redeemer's  education  and  missionary 
plans. 

*  When  a  host  of  men  shall  have  been  prepareil  and  sent  forth  bj 
her,  trained  and  qualified,  like  the  Cilician  tent-maker,  or  the  ctr- 
pen tor's  son,  by  a  course  of  manual  labor,  in  connection  with  moral 
antl  intrllretuai  culture ;  not  only  for  pouring  around  them  the  light 
and  the  lovo  of  heaven  ;  but  also  for  enduring  hardships  and  making 
their  own  hands  minister,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  their  own  ne- 
oessitios;  then  only,  may  we  expect  to  witness  the  full  victories  of 
truth  and  the  triumphs  of  grace  ;  then,  only,  may  we  hope  to  con- 
templato  the  everlasting  enjoyment  of  man  secured,  and  the  glory 
of  ltt>d  illustriously  displayed  in  the  development  and  perfection  of 
the  wholo  human  race.' 
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MISCELLANY. 

The  Dcst  sesaioa  of  thia  Conveatioti,  will  commcQce  on  the  fint  Mon- 
4a.y  of  October  aexL  la  onr  account  of  the  proceedings  of  tbe  last 
annuo)  raeeflog  of  tlie  American  Lyceum  in  New  York,  it  was  stated 
(bat  ihis  ConveDtioii  would  be  held  at  Cincianati,  on  tbe  first  Wednes- 
day of  Auguat  —  that  is,  the  present  nionth.  We  regret  that  this  error 
«rthe  Secretary  could  not  have  been  corrected  in  our  July  number,  but 
we  mre  not  informed  of  the  mlslaVe  tiTI  that  number  had  gone  to  press. 

GOBTBHTIOH  OF  TliCHiaS   IN    AlIIKT. 

A  State  ConreotioD  of  Common  School  Teachers  haa  been  called  in 
tbe  city  of  Albany,  to  be  bald  the  30th  of  September  next. 

It  is  stated  id  the  Common  School  Asristant  —  which,  fay  the  w^y,  is 
4iSiuing  much  valuable  information,  —  that  tbe  object  of  this  CoDveBtion 
is  to  inerease  the  pay  and  infl4ienceof  tbose  engaged  in  this  arduous  and 
honorable  profeauon  of  teaching.  This  appears  to  bs  like  revenlng 
the  DBtDrel  order  of  things.  Enlighten  parents  — the  proprietors  of  the 
tchoola,  —  and  you  will  most  aureiy  increase  [be  '  pay  and  influence'  of 
teacbers.  Perhaps  conventions  of  teachers  may  do  something  efiectual 
io  tbe  way  of  increasing  the  iriftuenee  of  teachers  ;  but  we  greatly  fear 
that  tbe  effect  of  direct  efforts  to  increase  the  compensation  will  he  d  is 
astrous.  We  are  better  pleased  with  measures  like  those  attempted  at 
«latenMetin;  of  teachers  in  Ohio;  nnaccount  of  wbich  is  found  below. 

Teichebs'  MRETixa  iM  Oaio. 

A  large  Convealinn  of  Common  School  Teachers,  was  held  st  Mid- 
dletowD,  Ohio,  on  the  14tb  of  April  last. 

Tbe  GonTendon  was  a  long  and  interesting  one ;  and  the  spirit  whieb 
prevailed  was  excellent,  as  we  judge  from  the  following  resolutions 
wUeh  were  passed  during  the  progress  of  the  session. 

'  BMieloed,  That  the  members  of  this  Convention  be  requested  to  use 
iMr  best  exertions  to  procure  the  formation  of  County  Absociitiohs 
»  TucBSHS  throughout  the  State. 

'  Ruoited,  That  it  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  objects  con 
Implaled  by  Teachers'  Associations,  that  rASKNTS  give  ao  active, 
tbiorfiil  ctHoperatioa  with  the  efforts  of  their  teachers  in  tbe  sacred 
aaas  of  Mlacation.' 

lootbar  raaolulion  esprenes  a  deep  seBse  of  the  importance  of  tbe 
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'  Annals  of  Education,'  and  the  '  Common  School  Avistant,'  an  i  means 
of  arousing  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  common  education. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Convention  is  to  be  held  at  Daytoo,  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  the  present  month. 

CoMMO!r  School  Education  in  VcaMONT. 

From  the  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  a  Literary  Conveotioa 
at  Harrisburg,  Vt.  some  months  ago,  whoee  duty  it  was  *  to  deliberate 
on  the  best  means  of  promoting  popular  education  in  Vermont,'  we  col- 
lect the  following  intelligence  from  that  State. 

Not  more  than  one  in  twenty  of  the  157,000  children  and  youth  ia 
Vermont,  has,  or  will  be  likely  to  have,  access  to  the  academies, 
and  not  more  than  one  in  fifly  receives  a  college  education,  his 
hence  concluded  that  the  common  schools  are  the  only  public  iostitutioiis 
for  giving  knowledge,  discipline  and  direction,  to  at  least  140,000  yonog 
minds. 

The  State  contains  about  9000  common  schools,  which  cost  the  people 
not  less  than  half  a  million  of  dollars  yearly. 

The  Committee,  after  stating  these,  and  many  more  important  facts, 
proceed  to  urge  the  importance  of  a  careful  preparation  of  instmcton 
for  the  business  of  teaching,  as  a  profession.  They  present  maoy 
weighty,  if  not  unanswerable  arguments  in  favor  of  this  measure ;  and 
among  other  things  they  urge  —  as  has  been  already  often  urged,  we 
sometimes  fear  in  vain, —  the  example  of  Prussia. 

AasiTiuaT  Punishmknts. 

The  following  anecdote  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  potdic 
papers :  — 

<  A  school  teacher  in  the  town  of  Howard,  Steuben  co.  New  York, 
on  the  4th  inst.,  to  punish  a  boy  for  some  misdemeanor,  placed  a  mir- 
ble  on  the  floor,  and  made  him  liend  over,  place  his  thumb  on  it,  aod 
thus  bear  bis  weight.  After  remaining  in  that  position  about  eight  or 
ten  minutes,  he  fell  over  and  expired.' 

This,  if  tru€i  is  no  new  thing  in  the  history  of  our  common  ncboob; 
and  if  there  were  no  redeeming  traits  in  their  character,  we  would  joio 
in  the  '  hue  and  cry'  against  them,  as  immoral  in  their  tendency.    Bot 
there  are.    It  is  rare,  after  all,  to  find  a  teacher  whose  punishments  an 
as  entirely  arbitrary  as  in  the  case  above  ;  and,  if  it  were  not,  it  caonot 
be  denied  by  reflecting  men,  that  with  every  drawback  upon  the  ex- 
cellence of  common  schools,  they  are  the  principal  means  of  making 
our  country  what  it  is  in  point  of  literature  or  morality.     They  aretke 
institutions  in  which  nine  tenths  ^  i*  our  community  receive  all  the  dire:t 
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scientific  iostruetion  ibey  ever  obtain,  beyond  that  of  the  family,  and 
the  Sabbath  Bchool.  Let  us,  therefore,  beware  how  we  lightly  esleetn, 
or  speak  of,  these  schools.  Let  ns  correct  them,  and  see  that  they  are 
under  the  direction  of  teacbera  who  govern  theiDselvea,  and  who  bene* 
know  how  to  goTcra  others.  I<et  arbitrary  meaaures  in  these  institu- 
tiona,  give  place,  where  they  can,  tuthe  law  of  love  and  kindoBBB. 

BOSTOV   ASTLDM   AKS   FlKM   ScHOOL. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year,  since  abnui  fiAy  boys  were  remoced  from 
the  Aayluoi  for  Indigent  Boys,  in  Boston,  to  Thompeon's  Island,  and 
operationa  were  there  commenced  under  the  name  of  the  Boston  Asy- 
liim  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys. 

We  have  before  us  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Directon  of  this 
Institatlon,  from  which  we  leant  mnoy  important  and  interesting  facta. 

In  addition  to  the  pupils  removed  from  Boston  to  the  iHland,  about 
fifly  more  have  been  nddcil  during  the  year.  Of  the  whole  number, 
three  have  died  within  the  year ;  and  a  few  have  been  removed.  On 
the  Slst  of  January  —  the  date  of  the  Report, — the  number  actually 
present  in  (he  institution  was  ninetylwo.  Of  these,  seventynine  are  of 
tbe  character  for  whom  the  institution  was  intended.  Tbey  are  either 
orpbana,  or  the  children  of  parents  —  mostly  widowed  mothers,  —  whose 
poverty,  prodigality  or  vice,  has  rendered  them  exposed  to  great  physi- 
cal and  moral  Buffering,  and  have  been  sustained  wholly  by  eharity. 
Thirteen  more  have  been  oilmitted  upon  the  urgent  request  of  their 
friends,  for  pay. 

All  th?H  bgj?,  M  far  as  tbeir  strength  and  capacity  admits,  are  em* 
ployed  on  the  Farm  ;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  ibe  managers  to  educate 
some  of  them  aa  skilful  husbandmen,  Others,  however,  are  employed 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  their  health  and  securing  industrious  habits. 
Tbey  are  also  taught  the  elements  of  oBcful  knowledge  —  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography, — and  great  attention  is  paid,  we 
are  awured,  to  their  moral  and  spiritual  culture.  A  good  and  useful 
Kbiatj  has  already  been  commenced. 

The  primary  object  of  this  institution  —  and  a  noble  one  it  is,  —  was 
to  receive,  susiain,  educate  and  improve,  morally  and  spiritually,  the 
ftiendleBs,  the  destitute  and  the  exposed.  We  rejoice  Id  Audit  ink 
praeperouB  state,  and  gaining  favor  with  the  eoromunity. 

DlSTKICI    SCBOOL   HOVSIS    IN    ClHCIflNATI 

Tbe  city  of  Cincinnati  is  doing  nobly  in  regard  to  eommon  tcfaooh 
tad  common  echool  bouses.  Among  other  measures  they  have  resolved 
■o  erect  fourteen  large  school  houses  at  an  expense  of  91D,CMN)  each. 
They  mre  to  be  two  aiorias  high,  with  a  btsement  and  cupola,  Nine  of 
these  houses  are  already  com])leied. 
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Convention  of  Westkbn  Collbqes. 

We  learn  from  the  Ohio  Observer^  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  represent- 
atives of  a  number  of  the  western  institutions,  heTd.at  the  Western  Re- 
serve College  in  August,  of  last  year,  it  was  resolved  to  be  highlj 
'  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  annual  meeting  ef  the  oiBcersof  eol- 
leges  and  higher  literary  institutions  of  this  State  and  vicinity.'  And, 
in  conformity  with  thisr  resolution,  it  is  expected  that  a  convention  will 
be  held  at  the  Miami  University,  in  Oxford,  Ohio,  on  the  the  39ih  Sep- 
teml>er  next,  at  which  the  professors  and  teachers  who  may  be  present 
as  delegates,  will  give  public  addresses,  make  reports,  or  hold  discus- 
sions on  some  or  all  of  the  following  subjects  : 

I.  Studies. — Ought  Latin,  Grreek,  Hebrew,  and  Mathematics  to  be 
stodied  in  college?  How  much,  and  in  what  refatrve  proportion?  Ooght 
the  modem  Langaages  and  Mnsic  to  be  introduced?  How  much,  and 
what  kind  of  training  is  proper  in  elocution,  and  extempore  speaking? 

II.  Instrvction  and  Examination. — How  much  can  be  done  by 
Lectures?  Best  mode  of  teaching,  and  of  examination.  Ought  the 
principle  of  emulation  to  be  encouraged? 

III.  Common  Law. — Reception  of  students  from  other  colleges; 
Payment  of  the  tuition  of  a  full  course.  Amount  of  acquisition  requi- 
site ibr  the  first  degree.  Examination  for  the  second  degree.  Greek 
and  Latin  orations  at  commencement.  Conferring  of  <fegrees,  and 
writing  of  diplomas,,  in  Latin  or  English.  ShaH  the  reception  of  a  de- 
gree depend  on  the  time  spent  m  coltegiate  study?  Amount  and  kind 
ot  studies  preparatory  to  a  prof^ssfonar  course,  especially  TheologiesT. 

iy»  Government. — Shall  it  be  Monarchical,  Aristocratical,  or  Re^ 
publican?    How  far  shall  students  be  treated  like  other  citizens? 

V.  Direct  Action  and  Reaction  between  Public  Institutiohs 
JND  PvBLic  Opinion. — Ought  eolfeges,  as  mcA,  to  take  any  staadl  oo 
subjects  that  agitate  the  public  mind  ?  How  much  ought  public  opinio* 
to  influence  colleges  in  regard  to  the  studies  pursued  f  Ought  stodeot* 
to  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  spend  apart  of  their  time  every  j«^ 
in  school  teaching?  And  should  the  vacatioiM  be  adapted  to  this  object? 
What  influence  has  a  liberal  education  on  the  character,  and  penns^ 
nency  of  civil  institutions? 

VI.  Physical  Education. — Is  health  beet  promoted  by  a  vfslen  ef 
exercises?  How  much,  and  of  what  kinds?  Can  a  department  for 
manual  labor  be  beneficially  connected  with  literary  Institutions?  If  lo, 
what,  and  howl  What  system  of  dittctiu  shoukl  be  adopted  by  stu- 
dents? Are  the  purposes  of  moral  and  intellectual  educatioB  beet  sub- 
served by  a  proper  attention  to  physical  ? 

YII.    Western  Colleges. — Is  there  danger  of  too  rapid  ao  iocreaw 
in  their  number? 
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Bbbnton  Astluh  for  Destitute  Bots. 

Capt.  Brenton  of  the  British  Royal  Navy,  established  at  Hackney 
Wick,  £ng.,  about  five  years  ago,  a  boarding  school,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  poor  destitute  boys,  taken  out  of  the  streets  and  work-houses, 
and  giving  them  a  strictly  moral,  religious,  and  industrious  education 
and  training.  The  experiment — for  such  it  was  in  the  first  place, — 
has  been  quite  successful.  The  boys,  afler  being  reformed  in  the  school, 
are  sent  abroad  ;  some  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  a  few  to  Swan 
River  in  New  Holland.  Of  two  hundred  and  fifty  sent  to  the  Cape, 
all  but  two  have  turned  out  well ;  the  two  were  returned  as  worthless. 

The  boys  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years. 
The  government  is  mild  and  paternal;  corporal  punishment  —  if  we 
except  solitary  confinement  for  a  few  hours,  or  the  privation  of  animal 
fbod,  —  is  never  inflicted.  A  great  deal,  however,  is  accomplished  by 
appealing  to  a  sense  of  shame  and  independence  in  the  pupils,  and  still 
more  by  private  affectionate  admonition.  The  master  of  the  school 
says-:  *  I  find  there  is  only  one  mode  of  treatment  in  reforming  the  boys 
placed  under  my  care,  which  is  this ;  I  take  them  by  themselves,  and 
impress  upon  their  minds  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  Almighty 
God,  and  the  duties  they  owe  to  their  fellow  creatures  —  reasoning 
with  them  in  the  most  affectionate  manner.    This  generally  succeeds.' 

They  are  employed  in  tlie  garden  from  nine  o'clock  to  twelve,  when- 
ever the  weather  permits ;  in  which,  besides  cultivating  flowers,  they 
raise  beans,  potatoes,  cabbages,  mangel  wurtzel,  hemp  and  flax.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  particular  object  to  instruct  them  in  spade  husbandry.  They 
also  cook,  in  their  turn.  On  the  Sabbath,  they  attend  public  worship. 
They  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  they  have 
familiar  lectures  in  history  and  geography ;  besides  which,  they  have 
access  to  a  small  library.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  institution,  has 
oniformly  been  with  the  largest  pupils. 

Jewish  Hioh  School  at  SALOxrrcA. 

We  had  seen  and  abhorred  a  Turkish  school,  and  had  deplored  the 
condition  of  the  poor  little  boys  that  were  crowded  together  there ;  but 
where  shall  I  find  words  to  express  our  feelings  on  visiting  the  great 
school  of  the  Jews?  As  we  drew  near  the  street  where  it  is,  the  distant 
mattering,  growling,  and  screaming  which  proceeded  from  its  black 
walls,  beat  upon  our  ears.  We  arrived.  It  was  a  square  building,  with 
a  yard  in  the  centre  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  Turkish  Aon,  two  stories  high.  The 
children  were  arranged  in  circles  around  their  monitors  or  teachera, 
below  in  the  yard,  in  the  various  nooks  and  comers  of  the  building ; 
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and  up  BtaifB  tbey  were  again  seated,  mostly  in  the  corridor,  buc 
in  other  rooms. 

Tp  g[iTe  an  accurate  description  of  it,  would  be  equally  difficult  aod 
unedifying.  Think  of  one  thousand  children  arranged  in  differeDt 
classes,  and  some  twenty  teachers,  beating  upon  benches  and  tables, 
where  there  were  any  such,  and  both  teachers  and  scholars  screamiog 
and  roaring  out  according  to  their  several  abilities,  the  syllables,  words, 
or  sentences,  which  composed  their  respective  tasks  I  With  the  effiirt 
at  hallooing,  the  mouths  of  the  children  were  most  unnaturally  en* 
larged,  and  the  eyes  of  the  teachers  appeared  to  start  out  of  their  heads, 
while  the  sweat  rolled  down  each  countenance,  mingling  with  the  dust 
of  the  dirty  Han,  which  every  footstep  and  every  motion  raised  to  fly 
into  the  faces  and  open  throats  both  of  the  teachers  and  the  cbildren. 

Some  travellers  have  called  this  a  high  sehqqlf  probably  because  tbs 
Talmud  is  studied  in  some  of  the  classes  up  stairs.  But  they  are  en- 
tirely mistaken  when  they  say  that  the  school  has  two  hundred  teacherip 
It  has  only  twenty.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs,  a  class  of  boys  sat,  the 
monitor  of  which,  was  engaged  in  a  Talmudic  disputation  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  who  sat  before  him  on  the  floor  ;  and,  in  a  comer  quite 
retired,  we  noticed  a  rabbi  and  several  advanced  scholars  sitting  to- 
gether. 

Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  condition  of  this  scbooL 
Attention,  thought,  love  for  study,  and  everything  desirable  must  flee 
from  such  a  Bedlam  as  this.  The  teachers  were  beating  and  caning  the 
boys,  without  at  all  caring  where  their  heavy  blows  fell ;  and  that  the 
monitors,  who  were  also  armed  with  batons  and  lashes,  were  proud  to 
maintain  their  authority,  by  tyrannizing  over  the  smaller  scholars,  there 
was  no  room  to  doubt.  This  is  the  high  school  of  the  Jews  of  Salonica  I 
— Miis.  Herald. 

Public  Schools  ir  New  York  City. 

We  have  received  from  Mr  S.  W.  Seton,  the  indefatigable  Agent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Twentyfirst  Annual  Re* 
port  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  in  that  city,  from  which 
we  learn,  that  the  system  they  have  adopted*,  and  which  has  now  been 
tested  by  thirty  years'  experience  —  of  which  some  account  has  been 
given  in  former  numbers  of  this  journal, —  still  goes  on  prosperously. 
The  number  of  children,  both  white  and  colored,  who  receive  its  bene- 
fits, is  yearly  increasing.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools 
for  white  children  is,  already,  12,118  ;  besides  which,  there  is  one  pub- 
lic school  for  colored  children,  containing  535  pupils ;  and  two  priouify' 
African  schools  containing  946. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  evening  schools  were  established  by  the  So 
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ciety  two  or  three  years  since,  designed  for  the  instruction,  during  four 
cnonths  of  the  winter,  of  apprentices,  domestics  and  others,  whose  em* 
ployments  during  the  day  time,  prevented  their  attendance  at  the  usual 
school  hours.  During  the  past  winter,  671  pupils  of  various  ages,  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  these  institutions. 

A  Select  School  for  Female  Monitors  was  also  established  last  year, 
and  is  opened*  every  Saturday,  under  the  charge  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Public  Schools.  This  school  has  been  found  so  exceedingly  valuable, 
that  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  thought  it  advisable  to  form  a  similar 
establishment  for  the  Monitors  of  the  Boys'  Schools. 

Facilities  have  been  extended  of  late  to  the  pupils  in  these  schools,  by 
the  University  of  New -York,  and  by  Columbia  College  ;  and  the  Rec- 
tor of  the  Grammar  School  belonging  to  the  latter,  has  offered  to  receive 
irom  the  public  schools  twelve  boys,  and  prepare  them  for  admission 
to  College. 

BcRiAH  Sacred  Lyceum. 

The  Young  Men^s  Bible  Class  in  one  of  the  Sabbath  Schools  in  New 
York,  has  lately  been  re-organized,  and  called  <  The  Beriah  Sacred  Ly- 
ceum.' '  The  object  of  this  Lyceum,'  says  the  constitution ;  <  is  the 
pursuit  of  sacred  literature  and  biblical  knowledge,  by  the  reading  and 
atudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  the  aid  of  scripture  helps,  illustra- 
tions and  commentaries  ;  the  perusal  of  such  books  of  history,  biogra- 
phy and  science,  as  have  a  relative  bearing  thereon ;  by  public  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  in  course,  at  the  regular  meetings ;  by  writing  themes 
oa  given  subjects  therefrom  ;  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  talents  of  the 
members  among  themselves,  in  writing,  discussing  and  lecturing  on 
such  subjects  of  natural  and  moral  science  as  are  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  enforce  their  prin- 
ciples.' 

The  Association  is  still  to  be  conducted  in  the  form  and  manner  of  a 
Sunday  School  Bible  Class,  only  somewhat  modified.  The  Society  has 
at  present  upwards  of  twenty  members.  Its  ofiicers  are  a  Patron,  Cu- 
rator, President,  Vice  President,  Secretary,  Librarian  and  Steward. 
S.  W.  Seton,  is  the  Patron,  and  W.  Gordon,  the  Secretary.  We  have 
received  an  address  delivered  by  Mr  Seton  at  the  organization  of  the 
society  in  February  last.  It  is  replete  with  good  sense  and  sound 
views  on  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

Public  I^vstruction  i«  France. 

Since  the  insertion  of  an  article  on  this  subject  in  our  June  number, 
we  have  received  the  following  additional  intelligence. 
It  appears  from  recent  enumerations,  that  France  has  established  73 
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Nornal  Schools,  or  Seminaries  for  Teachers,  and  186  commiflBioiis  for 
the  examtDation  of  Teachers;  The  number  of  parish  or  district  sehools 
for  18S6,  is  St,699  elenentary  schools',  and  850  superior  primary  schools; 
in  all  86,043.  The  number  of  prirate  schools  is  7,909.  The  whole 
number  of  schools  in  France  is,  therefore,  48,951 ;  containing  1,797,110 
males,  and  896,844  female  pupiis.  This  presents  a  total  of  9,458,954 
pupils  in  a  population  of  89,000,000;  or  one  for  every  thirteen  inhabi- 
tants. The  deficiency  of  instruction  is  still  greater,  if  we  consider  tbe 
imperfect  preparation  of  large  nombers  of  the  teachers.  France  bis 
indeed  done  much,  but  she  has  yet  much  to  do.  The  whole  expense  of 
the  district  schools  is  10,686,786  francs,  or  about  $9,000,000  annually. 

Schools  iv  Eqtpt. 

Among  thie  cheering  indications  for  AfKca,  are  the  recent  measuTCi 
taken  by  tbe  Pacha  of  Egypt  for  the  promotion  of  public  instructioB. 
He  has  formed  a  system  for  the  public  schools,  and  placed  them  all 
under  the  direction  of  a  Council  of  Education.  The  new  system  em- 
braces primary,  preparatory  and  special  schools. 

Fifty  primary  schools  are  established  for  the  elementary  branches,  and 
spread  throughout  the  various  provinces,  in  proportion  to  their  popu- 
lation.   The  preparatory  schools  receive  those  who  have  passed  throagh 
the  elementary  schools ;  and  they  are  here  fitted  to  enter  the  special 
schools.    In  the  Special  or  Technical  Schools,  the  pupils  are  prepared 
for  the  various  branches  of  public  service.    Of  these  there  are  eight 
1.  The  school  of  Languages,  intended  to  form  interpreters  and  transla- 
tors in  tbe  French,  Turkish  and  Arabic,  and  to  provide  the  other  scboob 
with  teachers  familiar  with  these  languages.     9.  The  Polytechnic 
School  with  two  sections  ;  one  of  mines,  the  other  of  civil  engineering. 
8.  The  School  of  Artillery.    4.  The  School  of  Cavalry.    5.  The  School 
of  Infantry.    6.  The  Naval  School.    7.  The  School  of  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy.    8.  The  Veterinary  School.    In  this  way  the  pupil  will  be 
regularly  prepared  for  every  grade  of  instmction. — The  medical  pupils 
returned  from  Paris  have  produced  a  higher  opinion  here,  of  the  valne 
of  education. 

These  schools  contain  11,000  pupils,  supported  and  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  government.  The  regulations  are  stated  to  be  judicious* 
The  discipline  is  military,  and  the  pupils  live  in  barracks.  A  museum, 
caMnet  and  library  are  also  to  be  erected,  and  the  antiquities  of  £gypt 
will  hereafter  be  reserved  for  the  instruction  and  glory  of  its  inhabitants, 
instead  of  being  plundered  or  bought  by  strangers.  In  general,  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  at  Cairo,  and  to  the  preservation  of 
cleanliness,  hitherto  so  dreadfully  neglected.  All  these  measures  huTC 
probably  their  immediate  origin  In  the  love  of  power  and  fhme  ;  but 
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Tine  Providence  has  doubtless  other  and  higher  designs  in  this  dissemi- 
nation of  light  —  this  breaking  the  chains  of  superstition  and  caste. 

TSACHBRS  BEGGING   BrXAD. 

Of  one  considerable  district  of  Bengal — Pumeah, -^  Mr  Adam,  in 
his  Report  gives  the  following  account : 

'  In  the  eighteen  subdivisions  of  this  district,  Dr  Buchanan  found  ^8 
elementary  schools  among  the  Hindoo  population,  there  being  only  one 
sabdivision  entirely  destitute  of  such  schools.  These  schools  he  consid- 
ered very  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dreo  of  the  district  are  taught  to  read  and  write  by  their  parents.  A  few 
teachers  in  the  principal  towns,  keep  public  schools  attended  by  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  boys,  but  in  general  the  teacher  is  hired  by  some 
wealthy  man  who  gives  him  wages  and  food,  and  commonly  allows  him 
to  teach  a  few  children  belonging  to  his  neighbors  ;  though  some  refuse 
this  accommodation.  Other  employers  do  not  undertake  to  feed  the 
teacher  daily  ;  and  he  has  to  go,  in  turns,  to  the  houses  of  the  parents  of 
the  children  whom  be  instructs.' 

This  boarding  in  the  families  of  those  whose  children  are  committed 
to  our  care,  is  not  wholly  without  its  advantages,  since  an  acquaintance 
is  thus  formed,  and  sometimes  kept  up,  between  parents  and  teachers, 
who  would  otherwise  remain  strangers.  Thousands  of  parents,  even 
in  New  England,  never  visit  a  school ;  and  if  the  teacher  does  not  come 
to  their  houses,  they  may  never  become  acquainted  with  htm.  This  is 
strange  ;  but  it  is  true.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  so  low  an 
estimate  is  placed  on  the  teacher  of  our  children  that  we  continue  to 
tolerate  a  practice,  which  one  forcible  writer  has  regarded  as  '  begging 
from  door  to  door.'  The  teacher  ought  no  more  to  be  compelled  to  go 
round  in  this  way  than  the  minister. 

Thb  YsaMONT  Mbbtin«  or  Teachbes^ 

Preparations  are  making,  we  understand,  for  rendering  the  Conven« 
tion  of  Teachers  at  Montpelier,  Yr.,  on  the  twenty  third  of  the  present 
montha  an  occasion  of  very  great  interest.  We  hope  no  pains  or  ex- 
pense wiU  be  spared  in  collecting  as  many  tei|cfaers  as  possible.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  districts  would  find  it  advantageous  to  pay  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  female  teachers,  where  they  are  themselves  unable  to 
idefray  them.  We  wish  it  were  in  the  power  of  every  teacher  in  the 
three  thousand  school  districts  of  Vermont  to  be  present  during  the 
ff  bole  session. 
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AMBICAir  IlVSTmm  of  IlfBTRUCTtOV. 

Tbe  seventh  annual  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  lostruction 
will  commeuce  in  Boston,  on  Thursday  the  35th  of  the  present  month. 
It  is  believed  that  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made,  and  are 
still  making  by  the  offioera  of  the  Institute,  will  render  this  meeting  even 
more  interesting  than  any  of  the  former. 

During  the  seesion,  which  will  continue,  aa  usualt  several  days,  lec- 
tures are  expected  as  follows  t 

On  the  Importance  of  Moral  Education  and  of  Moral  Pbiloaopfay  as 
a  Science,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Adams,  President  of  Gharlestoa  College, 
Charleston,  S.  C. ;  od  tbe  Prussian  Sohools;  by  Dr  Lleber,  of  Plnladel- 
phia ;  on  the  EUlucation  of  the  Blind,  by  Dr  Samuel  6.  Howe,  of  Bos- 
ton; on  Thorough  Teaching,  by  Wm.  H.  Brooks,  Esq.  of  Salem,  Masi.; 
on  Teaching  Rhetoric,  by  Mr  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  of  Cooeord,  N.  H.;  on 
School  Discipline,  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  of  tbe  Teachers'  Seminary,  An- 
aover,  Maas.;  on  the  Difficulties  of  a  Teacher,  by  Mr  J.  Buroham ;  eo 
the  Peculiar  Duties,  of  Female  Teachers  in  Common  Schools,  by  Mr 
D.  Kimball,  of  Needfaam,  Mass.;  and  on  Ineiteoients  to  IntellectntI 
and  Moral  Well-doing,  by  Mr  J.  H.  Belcher.  Lectures  are  also  to  be 
delivered  by  Mr  Carleton,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  Mr  Crosby  of  Cliarlestow]i> 
Mass.,  and  by  several  other  gentlemen,  whose  names  we  are  not  yet 
able  to  designate,  oq  topics  of  interest  connected  with  the  sabject  of  edu* 
cation.  DiaeuasioBs,  on  important  and  interesting  topies  are  also  to  be 
keld  daily,  aa  heretofore,  during  the  oominuance  of  the  session. 

It  is  also  contemplated*  this  year,  to  invite  School  Committees  la  bs* 
eome  members  of  the  Convention ;  a  measure,  as  it  seenoa  to  ns,  well 
ealculaled  to  promote  the  great  ol^ects  for  which  these  meetings  sre 
annually  convened.    A  more  full  notice  than  this,  will  probably  be 

giveu  Bouu  lu  ifae  Buaton  nowspapors. 

We  also  learn,  through  the  medium  of  the  papers,  that  a  coune  of 
lectures  designed  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  Pestalozzian  system  of 
teaching  the  elements  of  Vocal  Music  will  be  commenced  at  the  OdeoO) 
in  Boston,  Wednesday,  August  17,  to  he  continued  eight  or  ten  dayt* 
They  will  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Me' 
sio.    As  they  are  desigued  for  teachers,  persona  whose  circnmsUnce^ 
permit  them  to  reach  Boston  a  week  earlier  than  the  opening  of  the  IiK' 
ititttte  would  be  able  to  atteod  the  whole  coarse. 
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NOTICES   OF   BOOKS. 

School  Arithmetic;  containing  the  Theory  of  the  Science,  Illus- 
trations of  the  Rules,  and  Copious  Examples  for  Practice.  By 
S.  R.  Hall,  Principal  of  Teachers'  Seminary.  Andover  :  Gould 
61,  Newman.     1636.     12mo.     pp.  312. 

We  have  looked  over  this  Arithmetic  v^ith  much  interest,  and  are 
generally  pleased  with  its  design.  It  is  not  a  mere  compilation,  nor  is  it 
a  mere  copy  of  the  more  valuable  parts  of  other  authors,  either  as  re- 
gards the  form  or  matter.  It  contains  some  things  not  usually  found  in 
other  works  of  the  kind ;  and  is  in  general  more  full  than  any  common 
school  arithmetic  we  remember  to  have  seen.  We  wish  it  success,  but 
cannot  suppress  our  fears,  that  the  inferiority  of  the  paper  on  which  it 
is  printed  will  prevent  its  coming  into  competition  with  other  excellent 
manuals  in  a  much  neater  dress. 

The  American  Expositor,  or  Intellectual  Definer  ;  designed 
for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  R.  Claggett,  A.  M.  Boston  :  Per> 
kins  dlz;  Marvin.     1836.     pp.  200. 

Although  the  plan  of  this  work  is  not  so  entirely  original  as  the  au- 
thor seems  to  suppose,  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  the  main,  excellent.  Its 
object  is,  to  train  the  mind  to  habits  of  thinking  and  invention.  With 
this  end  in  view,  after  giving  a  few  pages  of  words,  with  definitions  as 
plain  and  simple  as  possible,  the  author  subjoins  a. page  or  two  of  read- 
ing exercises,  in  which  the  words  of  the  preceding  pages  are  brought 
into  use,  and  their  definitions  shown  more  clearly  by  the  connection  in 
which  they  stand.  The  reading  lesson  is  again  followed  by  other  tables 
of  words,  and  these  by  other  reading  lessons,  and  so  on. 

This  work  is  worthy  of  being  printed  with  a  broader  margin  and 
larger  type  than  we  find  it,  at  present,  and  of  being  introduced  into  our 
primary  and  common  schools. 

On  Moral  and  Spiritual  Culture  in  Early  Education.  By 
R.  C.  Waterston.  Delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  Boston,  Aug.  1696.    pp.  20. 

The  subject  of  this  address  is  indicated  by  the  title,  and  it  is  well 
chosen.  The  writer  takes  it  for  granted  —  and  who  can  deny  the 
charge  ?  —  that  the  cultivation  of  man's  higher  or  moral  nature  is 
overlooked  amid  the  whirl  of  business,  and  the  general  scramble  for 
money.  He  assumes  that  *  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  the  tree  of  life  ;' 
and  adds,  that  what  will  be  '  positively  useful,  is  not  business  and  labor 
alone,  but  that  which  in  business  and  labor,  gives  strength  to  overcome 
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temptation,  and  makes  the  spiric  alive  to  that  great  and  inward  proce» 
which  is  ever  going  on  amid  all  the  duties  of  life.* 

His  philosophy  is,  in  general,  sound  ;  and  we  wish  it  could  be  appre* 
ciaied.  We  wish  to  see  a  deep  and  abiding  cooviction  on  tha  mind  of 
every  parent  and  teacher  in  our  wide  spread  empire,  that  there  is  even 
here  no  tttfeiy —  to  say  nothing  of  higher  worlds  than  this,  —  except  in 
elevating  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  children  whom  God  has 
committed  to  our  charge  to  instruct  and  to  educate. 

Manual  of  Classical  Literature.  From  the  German  of  Esch- 
enburg,  Professor  in  the  Carolinam  at  Brunswick.  With  Addi- 
tions. By  N.  W.  Fi»ke,  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages,  in  Amherst  College.  Philadelphia  :  Key  d&  Biddle. 
1836.     8vo.    pp.  664. 

This  work  is  in  five  parts.  The  first  contains  the  Archseology  of  Lit- 
erature and  Art ;  the  second,  the  history  of  Ancient  Literature,  Greek 
and  Roman  ;  the  third,  the  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  ;  the  fourth, 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities ;  and  the  fifth,  Classical  Geography  and 
Chronology. 

The  <  Manual'  has  gone  through  seven  or  eight  European  editioBa^and 
is  said  to  have  been  of  great  service  both  to  learners  and  teachers.  So 
far  as  we  h.ivc  examined  the  work,  it  appears  calculated  to  be  as  osefhl 
I )  .\inerican  students  as  it  can  have  been  to  those  of  Europe.  It  it  also 
a  vnluablo  book  of  reference  for  private  libraries.  The  mechanical  exe- 
cution of  t'*-  ^  work  is  by  no  means  inferior  ;  though  we  could  wish  a 
la  r  g  type  had  been  used.  ^ 

The  Sunday  School  Teacher  and  Children's  Fribni>.  Bos- 
ton :  Otis,  Broaders  &  Co.     pp.  54. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  a  small  periodical  to  be  issued  hereafter 
monthly.  It  is  intended  not  only  for  the  use  of  suiierintendents  and 
teachers  in  their  schools,  but  also  for  parents  in  the  family  circle.  It  is 
to  contain  general  lessons  or  addresses  to  Sunday  Schools,  anecdotes 
and  incidents  connected  with  them,  the  progress  of  these  institutions, 
instances  of  peculiar  success  in  instruction,  and  modes  pursued  by  dif- 
ferent schools  and  teachers.  The  matter  is  to  be  furnished  —  so  says 
the  prospectus,  — by  practical  teachers  in  Boston  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  with  what  faithfulness  the  conductors  of 
this  little  work  will  redeem  the  ple<lgesthey  have  given  }  but  if  it  should 
be  conducted  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  if  future  numbers  should  be 
equal  to  the  present,  it  cannot  fail  to  impart  interest,  nnd  gain  a  hold 
upon  the  public  attention. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS  AND  POOR 
CHILDREN,  AT  BEUGGEN,*  NEAR  BASLE,  SWITZERLAND. 

A  FEW  miles  from  Basle,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  noble 
Rhine,  is  a  chateau  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Teutonic 
order  of  Knights.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  powerful  but  cor- 
rupt body,  it  was  left  to  neglect  and  decay,  and  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  in  whose  territory  it 
lies.  It  is  situated  on  a  fertile  spot  of  intervale  land,  immedi- 
ately on  the  banks  of  the  broad  and  rapid  stream,  and  almost 
alone  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery.  In  the  last  general  war, 
in  the  year  1814,  it  was  converted  into  a  military  hospital  for  the 
allied  armies,  —  and  devoted  to  the  sick  and  wounded  and  dy- 
ing. For  three  years  its  halls  echoed  with  the  groans  of  suffer- 
ing, instead  of  the  songs  and  shouts  of  revelling  knights. 
Eight  thousand  soldiers  breathed  their  last  under  its  roof,  and 
were  buried  in  the  fields  around  it. 

The  passa^  of  successive  armies,  and  the  devastations  of 
war,  left  Switzerland,  at  the  peace  of  1815,  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative destitution,  and  an  unfavorable  season  in  1816,  con- 
verted want  into  a  general  and  distressing  famine.  Thousands 
died  of  hunger  ;  multitudes  of  orphans  were  thrown  upon  the 
hands  of  benevolence ;  the  evils  of  the  wretched  education,  too 
common  among  the  poor,  and  the  necessity  of  vigorous  efforts 
to  purify  the  source  of  general  corruption  became  more  evident. 
The  attention  of  Christians  and  Philanthropists  was  roused,  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  a  number  of  institutions  for  the  educa- 

*  Pronounced  by  Englif h  organi  Bf-ghen. 
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lion  of  the  neglected,  and  in  this  way,  the  greatest  scourge 
which  Switzerland  has  experienced  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
gave  rise  under  the  direction  of  Providence,  to  a  number  of 
establishments  whose  happy  influence  will  extend  to  Aitnre 
gonerations,  and  has  already  been  felt  in  other  countries. 

In  1817,  a  number  of  individuals,  in  Basle,  who  had  previ- 
ously founded  the  /Well  known  Missionary  Institution  over 
which  Blumhardt  presides,  and  whose  pupils  are  now  engaged 
in  their  holy  work,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  established  a 
society  for  the  education  not  onlv  of  poor  children,  but  of 
young  teachers  who  should  spread  abroad  the  benefits  of  the 
institution,  in  the  villages  and  families  of  the  poor  in  Switzer- 
land. They  received  encouragement  and  liberal  contributioDs, 
from  Germany,  England,  and  France,  as  well  as  Switzerland  ; 
but  for  two  years  were  unable  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  their 
school. 

During  a  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  to  the  Southern 
part  of  his  dominions,  in  1819,  a  deputation  of  the  citv  of 
Basle,  waited  on  him  with  the  compliments  and  congratulations 
usually  oHTered  to  foreign  rulers,  and  one  of  them  presented  a 
petition  from  this  society  that  he  would  grant  them  pemussioo 
to  procure  a  place  for  their  institution,  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Dukedom.  On  his  return  to  Carlsruhe,  a  few  weeks  aAer, 
he  received  very  kindly  two  deputies  of  the  Society,  and  of- 
fered them,  of  his  own  accord  the  Chateau  of  Beuggen,  with 
the  land  around  it,  amounting  to  twenty  acres,  at  a  rent  almost 
nominal.  He  gave  immediate  orders  for  permission  to  establish 
the  school  and  observed  that  he  considered  such  an  institution 
a  blessing  to  his  dominions. 

I  have  recently  visited  this  institution,  a  second  time  after  an 
interval  of  ten  years,  and  have  found  new  enjoyment  in  its 
delightful  situation,  in  the  train  of  reflections  which  it  awakeof, 
and  in  the  interesting  character  of  the  large  family  that  noir 
inhabits  it.  I  have  again  gazed,  with  indescribable  emotions, 
upon  these  chambers  whose  floors  arc  still  stained  with  the  Mood 
of  the  wounded,  and  whose  walls  have  echoed  with  the  groans 
of  the  dying,  now  witnessing  the  peaceful  slumbers  of  child- 
hood ;  —  that  gilded  saloon  of  the  knights,  filled  with  humble 
youth,  preparing  to  give  instruction  to  the  villagers  of  Switzer- 
land—  that  banquetting  hall,  which  was  the  scene  of  their 
revels,  devoted  to  the  children  of  the  poor  and  the  wretched, 
and  filled  alternately  with  the  buzz  of  school  instruction,  with 
the  voice  of  prayer,  and  the  notes  of  praise.  That  court  yard 
where  the  proud  warhorse  and  his  knightly  rider,  pranced  in 
battle  array,  or  in  the  gay  tournament,  is  the  scene  of  youthfiil 
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gports ;  and  those  fields,  in  which  the  tents  of  war  were  pitched, 
and  the  graves  of  its  victims  were  opened,  now  yield  the  harvests 
of  peace^  for  the  relief  of  the  poverty,  and  tlie  reformation  of 
the  vice,  of  which  war  has  been  so  fruitful  a  source.  The  im- 
mediate view  of  such  a  scene  is  delightful ;  but  still  more  so  the 
anticipation  of  that  happy  day  when  the  sword  shall  be  beaten 
into  the  ploughshare,  when  the  treasures  which  have  been  lav- 
ished with  ruinous  extravagance,  for  the  destruction  of  fellow 
men,  shall  be  devoted  to  their  improvement  i  when  the  daunt- 
less courage,  the  unyielding  fortitude  and  perseverance,  which 
have  thrown  a  false  halo  of  glory  over  the  bloody  battle  field 
or  the  ruined  town,  shall  be  spent  in  struggling  against  the  in- 
roads of  corruption,  in  banishing  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  in  sustaining  and  comforting  the  poor  and  the  wretched. 
Then  ambition  itself  can  aspire  to  no  higher,  nobler  title  than 
that  of  Christian  Philanthropist  —  and  it  will  be  esteemed  the 
highest  dignity  to  be  a  follower  of  him  who  wfis  '  meek  and 
lowly '  —  who  *  went  about,  doing  good.'  Every  seat  of  war  or 
hizury,  thus  wrested  by  the  hand  of  Providence  from  tlie  ene- 
mies of  human  happiness  —  nay,  every  coin  which  is  won  from 
the  treasures  of  superfluity  or  accumulation,  or  gained  by  the  in- 
creased efforts  of  industry,  or  the  more  careful  savings  of  econ- 
omy, —  is  a  new  pledge  that  this  promised  day  will  come  —  and 
that  every  effort  which  we  make,  feeble  and  ineffectual  as  it 
may  seem  to  be,  will  hasten  it  on. 

But  I  have  indulged  perhaps   too  much  in  reflections y  where 
I  intended  to  give  chiefly  facts  which  might  serve  for  the  guid- 
'  ance  and  encouragement  of  those  who  desire  to  do  good  in  this 
way.     In   the  year  following  the  cession  of  the  Chateau  of 
Beuggen,  it  was  cleansed  and  thoroughly  repaired,  and  in  1820, 
fifty  pupils  were  assembled  under  the  care  of  a  principal  and 
assistants ;  and  the  institution  was  publicly  consecrated  to  Chris- 
tian education,  with  religious  services,  attended  by  several  hun- 
dred benefactors  and  spectators.     In  giving  an  account  of  this 
institution,  we  shall  exhibit  principles  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
language  of  its  founders ;  for  in  no  other  way  can  we  do  it 
justice,  or  enable  others  to  judge  of  its  spirit  or  appreciate  cor- 
i^ectly  its  influence. 

The  founder^  of  the  Seminary  of  Beuggen,  assumed  as  their 
first  principle,  that  which  was  die  basis  of  the  noble  Orphan- 
bouse  of  Franke,  and  the  school  of  Locle,*  that  it  should  be 
msiained  by  voluntary  contributions  and  aid.  They  decided 
that  they  would  rely  on  Christian  benevolence  and  the  kindness 

*  See  Annaii.    Vol.  I* 
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of  Providence,  exclusively  for  its  support,  without  buryiDg  any 
of  the  immediate  contributions  in  a  permanent  fund,  which  may 
hereafter  be  perverted  to  uses  totaDy  omtrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  owners.  They  desire  to  have  no  other  persons  engaged  in 
the  care  of  the  establishment  than  those  who  are  actuated  by 
the  sincere  desire  of  doing  good ;  and  therefore  pay  no  compen- 
sation which  may  become  a  temptation  to  those  who  seek  merefy 
for  subsistence  or  gain.  They  desire  that  all  who  are  connected 
with  it  should  have  the  spirit  of  benefactors  to  the  po(Mr— of  dis- 
ciples of  him  who  was  emphatically  the  friend  of  the  poor. 

They  propose  that  it  should  be,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  Christian 
Listitution;  they  adopt  as  fundamental  principles,  the  doctrines 
of  what  is  habitually  termed  on  this  side  of  the  water  Evangefi- 
cal  religion  —  which  maintain  the  corruption  of  the  human  laoe, 
the  atonement  through  a  Divine  Redeemer,  and  regeneratioB 
by  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  God,  founded  on  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  bible  as  the  guide  to  truth  and  du^ — and  they 
employ  no  one  in  the  care  of  this  institution  who  does  not 
avow  and  practise  on  these  principles,  which  they  deem  indis- 
pensable to  sound  christian  education. 

It  is  designed  exclusively  as  an  institution  for  poor  children 
and  those  who  are  to  become  teachers  of  the  poor.     The  ooore 
wretched  and  neglected  are  the  objects  of  charity,  the  stronger 
are  their  claims  considered  ;  and  even  the  criminal,  they  do  not 
feel  justified  in  excluding  from  the  benefits  of  christian  educa- 
tion.    They  are  received  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
retained  until  sixteen   or  seventeen,  when  they  are  dismissed 
with  a  sum  necessary  for  an  outfit,  in  order  to  enter  into  do- 
mestic service,  or  mechanical  employment.     Some  are  received 
at  the  expense  of  the  treasury ;  but  most,  by  the  reconmienda- 
tion  of  a  benefactor  or  of  public  authorities,  on  the  payment  of 
six  and  a  half  louis  d'ors   (about  thirtyfive  dollars)  a  year  for 
their  support  and  education.    In  every  case,  a  guaranty  is  re- 
quired from  public  authority,  or  from  the  benefactor,  that  they 
shall  not  be  chargeable  to  the  institution  after  their  education  is 
completed  or  in  case  of  their  dismission.     The  directors  believe 
that  the  education  of  a  well  regulated  family  is  always  prefera- 
ble to  that  of  a  public  institution  ;  and  they  wish  therefore  only 
to  receive  pupils  whose  situation  deprives  them  of  a  good 
fomily  education.     About  seventy  five  children  can  be  accom- 
modated in  this  institution,  and  new  ones  are  received  <MiIy 
when  vacancies  occur. 

It  is  not  designed  to  be  a  scientific  institution  ;  but  simply  to 
prepare  children  for  a  humble  situation  in  life  —  to  fit  them  to 
live  happily  in  the  station  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them 
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and  which  it  is  here  very  improbable  that  they  will  eVer  leave. 
They  are  therefore  instructed  only  in  the  elementary  branches 
of  knowledge,  including  Biblical  History  and  Religious  Instruc* 
tion ;  the  maternal  language,  combining  Reading,  Writing, 
Grammar,  and  the  correct  expression  of  their  thoughts  in  writ- 
ing ;  mental  and  written  Arithmetic ;  a  general  knowledge  of 
Geography  ;  and  Vocal  music  by  note.  The  religious  instruc- 
tion is  accompanied  by  narratives  from  the  history  of  the  church, 
and  of  missions ;  and  passages  of  Scripture  and  hynuis,  are 
committed  to  memory.  Four  hours  daily  are  devoted  to  in- 
struction generally,  besides  four  lessons  weekly  in  vocal  music. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  children  are  employed  in 
agricultural,  domestic  and  mechanical  labors. 

The  girls  are  employed  in  the  various  domestic  occupations 
of  the  house,  and  made  familiar,  as  far  as  possible,  with  all  its 
branches,  including  gardening.  They  are  also  taught  sewing 
and  knitting  ;  and  to  make  and  mend  the  clothing  of  the  family. 
Two  societicfs,  one.  of  females  the  other  of  males,  have  been 
formed  in  Basle,  to  procure  situations  for  pupils  who  are  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  when  they  leave  the  institution. 

But  the  institution  is  also  designed  for  ^Ae  education  of  teach- 
ers of  the  poor — of  young  men,  from  the  laboring  classes  chiefly, 
who  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  this  task,  and  who  possess 
the  character  requisite.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils  form  this 
branch  of  the  institution,  and  receive  a  course  of  instruction 
which  continues  three  years  —  when  their  places  are  supplied  by 
others.  The  age  assigned  for  admission  is  from  eighteen  to 
twentyfive.  Good  health,  good  capacity,  and  a  christian  char- 
acter and  life,  are  the  qualifications  demanded,  and  a  period  of 
probation  which  includes  one  of  the  semi-annual  examinations 
is  always  required,  in  order  to  ascertain  fully  how  far  they  are 
fitted  for  the  office.  It  is  also  considered  important  that  the 
candidate  for  the  office  of  a  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  ag- 
ricultural labors  or  with  some  mechanical  employment,  as  they 
are  designed  especially  for  poor  villages,  and  institutions  for  the 
poor.  For  the  same  reason,  they  are  expected  to  combine  labor 
and  study,  and  not  to  labor  merely  for  amusement  or  for  exer- 
dse,  but  to  engage  in  it  as  a  part  of  their  education  and  calling. 
They  are  supported  and  taught  gratuitously,  unless  they  are 
sent  specially  by  benefactors  or  public  authorities  for  the  purpose 
of  education,  when  they  pay  twelve  and  a  half  louis  d'ors  (about 
sixtytwo  dollars)  a  year.  The  candidates,  as  well  as  the  child- 
ren, receive  a  small  outfit  in  clothing  and  books  on  leaving  the 
institution. 

These  students  receive  such  instruction  only  as  is  necessary 
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to  enable  them  to  teach  the  elementary  branches  we  have  men* 
tioned.  Each  branch  is  of  course  studied  more  thoroughly  and 
extensively  than  by  the  children  themselves.  They  are  required 
to  go  through  the  same  course  of  instruction  and  exercise,  with 
more  full  explanations,  that  they  may  have  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  methods  of  instruction  deeply  impressed  upon  their 
minds.  The  first  year  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
elementary  branches.  In  the  course  of  the  second  year,  those 
who  are  fitted  for  the  chaige,  are  employed  alternately  as  assist- 
ants in  the  school  for  children.  In  the  third  year,  they  receive 
a  regular  course  of  instruction,  on  the  methods  of  teaching 
and  discipline,  and  the  duties  of  a  common  school  instructor. 
A  knowledge  of  instrumental  music,  (which  is  indispensable  to 
every  Swiss  or  German  school-master,  usually  the  organist  of  the 
church,)  is  added  to  the  other  branches  of  instruction. 

The  candidates  (normal  or  teacher  pupils  as  they  are  termed 
on  the  continent)  receive  instruction  six  hours  daily,  are  required 
to  labor  three  or  four  hours,  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  time  in 
study,  practice,  and  the  instruction  of  the  children.  During 
the  busy  season  of  agricultural  labor,  the  arrangements  are  df 
course  modified  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  which  is 
often  much  greater  in  the  short  summers  of  this  climate  than  in 
other  countries.  They  are  entrusted  also  with  the  oversight  of 
the  boys  in  their  chambers,  and  in  reference  to  personal  cleanli- 
ness ;  and  take  care  of  them  in  sickness,  each  one  having  a  cer- 
tain number  or  little  family  committed  to  his  care.  In  the 
whole  course  of  their  education,  every  eflTort  is  made  to  preserve 
the  simple  habits  and  taste  of  a  country  life,  and  to  cultivate 
the  spirit  of  self-denial,  obedience,  industry,  contentment  and 
devotedness  to  the  good  of  others. 

The  founders  and  guardians  of  this  institution  have  endeav- 
ored to  give  it  the  form  and  spirit  of  a  family,  so  far  as  this  is 
possible  for  so  large  a  number  of  persons.  It  is  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  an  Inspector  and  his  wife,  who  have  the 
spirit,  and  endeavor  to  perform  the  duties  of  father  and  mother 
to  this  large  household  — a  task  which  it  must  however  be  ad- 
mitted is  one  of  no  small  diflliculty,  although  each  is  aided  by 
assistants.  The  inspector  directs  the  instruction  of  the  insti- 
tution, aided  by  two  assistants  ;  and  also  leads  the  religious  servi- 
ces, as  a  clergyman,  there  being  no  protestant  church  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  day  is  divided  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  normal  pupils  receive  most  of  their  instniction  in  the 
morning,  and  the  children  in  the  afternoon  ;  thus  allowing  one 
inspector  to  preside  over  both. 

The  family  rise  at  five.    After  attending  to  personal  cleanliness 
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and  the  order  of  their  chambers,  the  children  go  to  their  work, 
and  the  young  men  to  private  study.  At  half  past  six,  all  break- 
&8t  together ;  and  at  seven,  assemble  to  listen  to  biblical  instruc- 
tion and  unite  in  family  worship.  The  rest  of  the  morning  is 
employed  by  the  normal  pupils  in  attending  to  instruction,  and  by 
the  children  in  manual  labor.  An  hour  is  devoted  to  dinner, 
and  the  afternoon  is  spent  by  the  children  in  school,  and  by  the 
normal  pupils  in  manual  labor,  until  four  o'clock,  when  all  re- 
ceive their  evening  bread  or  luncheon  agreeably  to  the  customs 
of  Switzerland.  The  latter  then  attend  to  instrumental  music, 
and  the  former  return  to  their  work.  At  eight  o'clock  is  the 
evening  repast,  followed  by  the  evening  worship  of  the  children. 
After  they  have  retired  under  the  direction  of  their  guardians, 
the  inspector  passes  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  reading 
with  the  normal  pupils,  and  the  religious  service  designed  for 
them. 

On  Sunday,  agreeably  to  the  universal  practice  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  an  ordinary  service  is  held  in  the  mornins ; 
but  the  afternoon  instruction  is  addressed  immediately  to  the 
children  in  the  catechetical  form,  sometimes  in  reference  to  the 
bible,  and  sometimes  to  the  catechism  of  the  church.  In  the 
evening,  the  more  advanced  pupils  receive  special  religious  in- 
struction, preparatory  to  confirmation ;  while  the  rest  are  em- 
ployed in  listening  to  some  interesting  narrative  of  a  religious 
nature.  The  intervals  of  the  day  are  spent  by  the  children  in 
exercises  in  sacred  music,  in  committing  to  memory  hymns  and 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  in  walks,  under  the  direction  of  their 
guardians.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  liberty  is  also  given 
to  the  children  of  engaging  in  active  games  agreeably  to  the 
general  habits  of  the  continent,  which  are  founded,  among  pro- 
testants,  u|>on  religious  views  resembling  those  of  the  Friends 
and  Quakers  in  our  own  country. 

The  inspector  meets  with  his  assistants  every  week,  and  with 
the  normal  pupils  every  fortnight,  to  confer  on  the  interests  of 
the  institution,  the  wants  and  dangers  of  the  pupils,  and  to  read 
the  c(»nmunications  received  from  abroad,  especially  from  former 
pupils. 

The  directors  and  guardians  of  the  institution,  desire  to  have 
it  fiilly  understood  that  they  consider  it  the  business  of  educa- 
tion not  merely  to  prepare  pupils  to  gain  a  subsistence,  or  to 
live  creditably  and  usefully  in  this  world,  but  to  do  all  which  man 
can  do,  as  an  instrument  and  servant  of  God,  to  produce  that 
radical  change  of  character  which,  in  their  view,  can  alone  pre- 
pare them  for  happiness  in  the  life  to  come.  In  this  view,  they 
cbserve  that  the  task  of  education  is  an  instructive,  an  interesting, 
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a  holy  task ;  while  the  diflScilIties  which  it  involves,  the  nmnben 
to  be  taught^  the  corruption  to  i^hich  many  have  been  aocos- 
tomed,  and  the  want  and  evil  company  into  which  they  too  fre- 
quently fall  afterwards,  lead  to  trials  and  disappointments  which 
are  humbling  and  often  depressing.  They  observe  however 
that  they  have  many  delightful  evidences  of  the  good  efiects  of 
their  labors,  and  that  those  who  have  given  them  most  discour- 
agement, have  sometimes  afforded  them,  after  years  of  wander- 
ing, the  most  cheering  consolation  by  their  reformation  and 
usefulness  and  gratitude.  Such  must  ever  be  the  chequered  ex- 
perience of  all  who  labor  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-men  ;  and 
it  should  never  discourage  our  efforts. 

In  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  this  institution  has  received, 
educated  and  dismissed,  two  hundred  and  four  poor  children, 
and  ninetysix  teachers  who  now  give  instruction  to  three  thou- 
sand poor  children  in  different  portions  of  the  wotM.  Of  these, 
eighteen  were  teachers  of  the  poor  in  Switzerland,  sixteen  in 
Germany,  one  in  France,  six  in  European  and  Asiatic  Russia, 
and  one  in  North  America,  in  1833 ;  one  had  been  dismissed 
for  study,  and  nineteen  for  the  pursuit  of  other  employments. 
In  the  year  1835,  there  were  seventy  five  children  and  eigh- 
teen normal  pupils  in  the  institution. 

The  aspect  of  this  institution  is  deeply  interesting  to  a  stran- 
ger. The  children  pursue  their  labors  and  their  studies  with  a 
quiet  and  order  and  apparent  cheerfulness,  wtuch  is  very  gratify- 
ing. They  march  in  order  to  their  meals,  and  unite  in  singing, 
in  a  touching  manner,  a  verse  of  prayer  or  thanksgiving  before 
and  after  their  meals. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  are  two  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  foundation  of  the  institution  which  might  be 
avoided  elsewhere.  1.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  result  would 
have  been  happier,  had  they  commenced  with  a  few  pupils,  and 
prepared  a  nucleus  of  well  trained  children  who  snould  give 
tone  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  little  world,  and  render  it  lea 
necessary  to  use  severe  restraint  with  new  comers.  2.  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  mixture  of  the  criminal  and  the  comparatively 
uncorrupted.  It  seems  to  me  to  place  temptation  in  the  way  of 
those  who  have  not  entirely  fallen  unnecessarily  —  when  we  ex* 
pose  them  to  communications  and  instruction  in  evil,  which  they 
might  never  otherwise  receive.  Surely  it  would  be  better,  it 
WQuld  be  easier,  to  classify  children,  as  it  is  deemed  necessar}' 
to  classify  prisoners  in  our  modern  prisons,  and  to  provide  a 
moral  Lazaretto  for  the  probation  and  purification  of  the  deeply 
conrupted.  As  a  consequence  of  this  course,  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  severity  of  manner  and  discipline,  as  it  appeared  to 
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me,  which  is  not  favorable  to  the  general  development.  I 
must  also  state  with  frankness,  that  I  thought  I  discovered  here, 
in  a  former  visit,  too  much  disposition  to  force  religious  truth 
upon  the  mind,  and  too  little  attention  to  the  training  of  the  life 
and  heart,  by  gentle  and  constant  efforts.  It  is  a  common  fault 
with  those  of  similar  religious  views,  to  which  I  have  formerly 
alluded ;  and  I  am  again  forced  to  the  reflection.  How  difficult 
is  it  for  such  imperfect  beings  to  avoid  all  extremes  and  all  dan- 
gers ;  to  secure  all  points,  in  this  delicate  task  of  education  ! 
Bash,  December,  1635. 
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Berne,  May,  1836. 

Among  other  benefits  connected  with  the  summer  courses  of 
instruction  for  teachers  given  at  Hofwyl,  which  I  have  formerly 
described,  was  the  formation  of  a  Cantonal  Teachers'  Society 
for  the  Canton  of  Berne.  It  was  established  during  the  first 
teachers'  course  in  1832. 

The  preamble  to  its  constitution  commences  by  presenting  the 
high  and  sacred  nature  of  the  task  committed  to  instructors  by 
the  Creator,  and  by  the  Saviour,  of  training  up  ^  the  little  ones* 
whom  he  loves  and  cherishes,  for  God  and  for  their  country  ;  and 
the  guilt  and  danger  which  they  incur,  whose  negligence  or 
errors  lead  them  astray,  as  it  is  represented  in  the  Gospel.*  The 
nature  of  this  task — the  development  of  the  mind  and  the  heart, 
by  means  of  nature  and  revelation  —  the  formation  of  the  char- 
acter by  constant  watchfulness  and  guidance  in  the  daily  occur- 
rences of  life — are  alluded  to  as  evidence  that  it  is  one  of  great 
difficulty  as  well  as  sacredness  —  one  which  no  thinking  man 
can  undertake  without  a  trembling  sense  of  responsibility.  It  is 
a  task  which  is  also  surrounded  with  external  trials,  which  in- 
wrive  much  self-denial.  How  important,  then,  is  it,  for  the 
leachers  to  have  that  mutual  intercourse  and  support,  which 
give  to  all  the  aid  and  strength  of  each,  and  to  each  the  wisdom 
ind  force  of  all  —  that  union  which  has  secured  the  existence  of 
thia  little  band  of  republics  in  the  midst  of  despotic  Europe. 

The  intercourse  of  the  teachers  assembled  here,  led  each  to 
Teel  more  distinctly  his  own  solitary  weakness,  and  to  perceive 
the  strength  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged,  and  excited  an 

*  Mark  iz.  42.  '  And  whosoever  ihall  offend  (oauRe  to  offend,  margrin)  on* 
of  these  little  ones  that  t>elie?e  in  me,  it  is  better  for  him  that  a  mill-stone  were 
haofsd  about  his  neck,  and  he  were  oast  into  the  sea.' 
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in  our  schools  a  noble,  well  informed,  yirtuous  and  christian 
people  —  a  people,  whose  strength  of  character  and  moral  ex- 
celience,  shall  be  worthy  of  the  grand  object  of  nature  in 
whose  bosom  God  has  placed  them, — a  people  who  shall  be 
able  to  spread  light  and  blessings  in  the  great  European  fiither- 
land  of  which  they  form  the  centre. 

'  To  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  the  teachers  and  educa- 
tors of  Switzerland  should  especially  exhibit  themselves  as  ap- 
pointed of  God.  But  it  is  only  by  abandoning  all  persoiud 
claims,  by  sincere  christian  humility,  my  dear  brethren  and 
friends,  that  we  can  attain  them.  It  is  only  by  inspiring  the 
children  whom  we  instruct,  with  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  and 
leading  their  hearts  to  God.  It  is  only  by  introducing  a  better 
life  into  every  family,  and  warming  and  elevating  the  hearts  of 
fisithers  and  mothers,  by  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  instruction  of  the  school.  It  is  only  in  propcvdon 
as  we  accomplish  these  ends,  that  our  efibrts  will  succeed.' 

The  arrangements  and  reports  of  the  district  societies  were 
then  taken  up.  The  following  are  extracts  from  one  of  these 
reports. 

'  Inspection  of  Schools.  —  Many  clergymen  stand  alone  ia 
watching  over  the  schools.  Others  confine  themselves  to  th^ 
legal  duties.  The  spring  examinations  were  rendered  almost 
useless  by  the  disposition  to  undistinguishing  pnuse  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  But  had  the  inspectors  reprov^  the  teachers,  they 
might  have  replied  that  their  small  pay  obliged  them  to  spend 
much  time  in  other  labors.  Means  of  Relief.  —  AppcHUtment 
of  school  inspectors  paid,  and  instructed,  and  employed  in  regu- 
lar visits  to  the  schools  of  this  district,  and  in  watching  over  the 
local  school  conmiittces  in  the  dischaige  of  their  duties.' 

*  Appointment  of  Teachers.  —  Partiality  to  relatives;  neg- 
lect in  examination.  School  Books.  —  Some  are  recommend- 
ed ;  propositions  are  made  for  preparing  others.  School  Jowt" 
nal  desired,  containing  the  reports  of  inspectors  and  other 
interesting  matters.  Pay  of  Teachers. — Difficulty  of  collecting 
tuition  fees.  Prejudices  of  the  people,  timt  "  he  who  pays  may 
command."     Importance  of  a  law  to  regulate  this  subject.' 

The  report  concludes  ^ith  the  following  maxim  for  the  self- 
etiucution  of  teacher?.  «  Capacity  for  the  utmost  that  is  possi- 
ble ;  contonUuent  with  the  least  possible  ;  determination  for 
orerythlng.' 

Notice  was  then  given  of  the  present  from  the  department  of 
odiK^tion  to  every  teacher  who  attended  the  previous  course  of 
thstructii^,  of  the  oxct^ltMit  little  work  entitled.  *  Schoolmaster 
Uvoright/  with  the  recommendation  to  reflect  deepiv  on  the 
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comes  a  place  of  indulgence  for  secret  and  destructive  vice,  and 
of  that  impure  fancy  which  tends  to  destroy  both  the  strength 
and  the  purity  of  bcnly  and  soul.  (6)  That  the  various  branches 
of  instruction  should  be  arranged  and  divided  in  correspondence 
with  the  period  of  attendance  on  school ;  and  that  school  disci- 
pline should  be  maintained  in  the  spirit  of  order  and  firmnees, 
combined  with  the  kindness  of  the  family  circle. 

2.  To  consult  concerning  the  methods  of  instruction  in  all  its 
parts,  beginning  with  the  sounds  and  orthography  of  the  Ian- 

Sage,  and  going  on  to  Reading,  Grammar,  Writing,  Vocal 
usic.  Natural  fiistory,  Geometiy,  Drawing,  Arithmetic,  Na- 
tive Histoiy,  Geography,  Biblical  History,  and  the  truths  and 
I»ecept8  of  Christianity.  The^  should  seek  to  discover  and 
to  promote  the  best  method  of  instruction,  not  taking  up  too 
many  subjects  at  once,  and  endeavoring  to  prcx^ure  all  the  infor- 
mation possible  from  the  Seminary  for  teachers  and  the  general 
Society. 

3.  The  district  societies  should  especially  endeavor  to  im- 
prove the  teachers  more  and  more  in  the  knowledge  and  skill 
which  are  requisite  for  their  labors.  For  this  purpose,  it  would 
be  very  useful  to  communicate  the  results  of  their  experience  in 
instruction ;  to  read  extracts  from  useful  books  on  this  subject ; 
to  interchange  their  views  and  opinions  on  what  is  read,  and  to 
consult  on  its  application  to  their  own  schools.  In  all  this  there 
should  be  much  less  reference  to  theory,  than  to  the  practical 
advantages  which  the  meeting  of  teachers  ought  to  afford  in  the 
management  of  their  schools. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  cantonal  society,  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  the  department  of  education,  many  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  republic,  and  a  numerous  assembly  of  teachers  and 
spectators,  and  was  opened  by  an  address  from  the  president, 
Fellenbeig,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Scientific  Institution,  of 
whose  spirit  the  following  extracts  will  serve  as  a  specimen  : 

<  Guardians  of  the  spiritual  life,  of  the  personal  estate  of  the 
children  of  Berne !  we  are  again  united  to  confirm  the  holy 
bond  which  we  have  made  for  the  good  of  our  country's  chil- 
<lren  — that  each,  availing  himself  of  the  strength  of  all,  may  be 
enabled  to  labor  more  effectually  in  improving  the  minds  and 
the  hearts  of  our  youth,  and  preparing  them  to  contribute  to 
^he  regeneration  of  our  native  land. 

'  fTeachers !  our  mutual  engagements  are  made  to  struggle  to 

remove  all  evil  from  the  most  important  sphere  of  usefulness  in 

our  native  land,  for  the  promotion  of  all  that  conduces  to  the 

christian  development,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the 

rising  generation.    Our  sacred  alliance  is  formed  for  producing 
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in  our  schoob  a  noble,  well  informed,  virtuous  and  christian 
people  —  a  people,  whose  strength  of  character  and  moral  ex- 
cellence, shall  be  worthy  of  the  grand  object  of  nature  in 
whose  bosom  God  has  placed  them, — a  people  who  shall  be 
able  to  spread  light  and  blessings  in  the  great  European  fiither- 
land  of  which  they  form  the  centre. 

*  To  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  the  teachers  and  educa- 
tors of  Switzerland  should  especially  exhibit  themselves  as  ap- 
pointed  of  God.  But  it  is  only  by  abandoning  all  personid 
claims,  by  sincere  christian  humility,  my  dear  brethren  and 
friends,  that  we  can  attain  them.  It  is  only  by  inspiring  the 
children  whom  we  instruct,  with  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  and 
leading  their  hearts  to  God.  It  is  only  by  introducing  a  better 
life  into  every  family,  and  warming  and  elevating  the  liearts  of 
fathers  and  mothers,  by  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  instruction  of  the  school.  It  is  only  in  proportioD 
as  we  accomplish  these  ends,  that  our  efforts  wiU  succeed.* 

The  arrangements  and  reports  of  the  district  societies  were 
then  taken  up.  The  following  are  extracts  from  one  of  these 
reports. 

*  Inspection  of  Schools.  —  Many  clergymen  stand  alone  in 
watching  over  the  schools.  Others  confine  themselves  to  their 
legal  duties.  The  spring  examinations  were  rendered  almost 
useless  by  the  disposition  to  undistinguishing  praise  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  But  had  the  inspectors  reproved  the  teachers,  they 
might  have  replied  that  their  small  pay  obliged  them  to  spend 
much  time  in  other  labors.  Means  of  Reli^.  —  Appointment 
of  school  inspectors  paid,  and  instructed,  and  employed  in  regu- 
lar visits  to  the  schools  of  this  district,  and  in  watching  over  the 
local  school  committees  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.' 

*  Appointment  of  Teachers.  —  Partiality  to  relatives;  neg- 
lect in  examination.  School  Books.  —  Some  are  recommend- 
ed  ;  propositions  are  made  for  preparing  others.  School  Jour* 
nal  desired,  containing  the  reports  of  inspectors  and  other 
interesting  matters.  Pay  of  Teachers. — Difficulty  of  collecting 
tuition  fees.  Prejudices  of  the  people,  that  **  he  who  pays  may 
command."     Importance  of  a  law  to  regulate  this  subject.' 

The  report  concludes  with  the  following  maxim  for  the  self- 
education  of  teachers.  '  Capacity  for  the  utmost  that  is  possi- 
ble ;  contentment  with  the  least  possible  ;  determination  for 
everything.' 

Notice  was  then  given  of  the  present  from  the  department  of 
education  to  every  teacher  who  attended  the  previous  course  of 
instruction,  of  the  excellent  little  work  entitled,  '  Schoolmaster 
Liveright/  with  the  recommendation  to  reflect  deeply  on  the 
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contents  of  this  book,  as  a  guide  to  the  best  manner  of  fulfilling 
the  responsibility  imposed  upon  them  by  their  country,  and  by 
the  privileges  which  it  granted  them  for  improvement.  Notice 
was  also  given,  that  the  beautiful  work  of  Pestalozzi,  on  family 
education,  as  applied  to  Switzeriand,  entitled  *  Leonard  and 
Gertrude,'  was  presented  by  the  founder  of  Hofwyl  to  the  same 
teachers,  with  the  condition  that  they  should,  as  &r  as  possible, 
make  it  known  to  the  fathers  of  families  in  their  villages,  and 
report  the  results  to  the  society. 

At  the  close  of  this  meeting,  the  society,  to  the  number  of 
360,  and  the  audience,  were  invited  by  Fellenberg  to  a  repast 
prepared  for  them,  which  was  begun  with  prayer  for  a  blessing 
on  the  efforts  made,  and  attended  with  many  evidences  of  inter- 
est and  pleasure  at  the  occurrences  of  the  day. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  society,  was  attended  by  200  teach- 
ers, and  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  official  business  which 
devolves  upon  the  central  society.  Among  other  articles,  a  pe- 
tition was  presented,  signed  by  86  teachers,  and  addressed  to 
the  grand  council  of  the  Republic,  entreating  that  the  opportu- 
nity for  improvement  which  the  instructors  nad  previously  en- 
joyed during  the  summer  in  attending  the  course  of  instruction 
at  Hofwyl,  should  not  be  taken  away  by  the  new,  and,  as  it  was 
deemed,  unnecessary  demand  for  their  services  in  the  schools  at 
this  season.  The  petition  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  so- 
ciety. Declarations  were  also  communicated  with  numerous 
signatures,  expressing  the  satisfaction  which  those  who  attended 
the  course  of  instruction  at  Hofwyl  had  received,  and  contra- 
dicting the  accusations  made  against  them,  and  the  founder  of 
Hofwyl. 

From  one  of  the  district  societies  a  proposition  was  received 
for  the  establishment  of  infant  schools,  and  another  for  the  for- 
mation of  temperance  societies.  A  report  from  another  district 
society,  which  was  passed  over  a  preceiding  year,  presents  some 
interesting  points. 

It  proposes  as  the  principal  subject  of  attention  in  its  meetings, 
1.  The  nature  and  dbject  of  the  conmion  schools.  2.  The  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  and  their  distribution  in  the  period  allotted 
to  instruction.  3.  Methods  of  instruction  and  discipline.  4. 
School  books.  5.  The  methods  of  securing  regular  attendance 
at  school.  6.  Plans  for  the  education  of  children  in  the  family, 
as  well  as  in  the  school. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  themselves,  the  society 

proposes,   1.  The  formation  of  teachers'  libraries.     2.  C<»ivor- 

sations  upon  books  that  have  been  read.     3.  Mutual  conmiuni- 

cations  of  experience  in  school  life.     4.  Observations  on  the 
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life  and  activity  of  the  teachers  out  of  school. — One  remarkable 
regulation  of  the  society  is,  that  each  member  should  contribute 
a  small  amount  which  is  about  one  tenth  per  cent  on  his  salary ; 
a  plan  which  secures  the  most  equal  disuribution  of  pecuniafy 
burdens.  The  society  also  proposed  the  preparation  of  several 
elementary  books. 

In  connection  with  this  meeting  of  the  society  was  an  inter- 
esting celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  new  constitution  of 
Berne.     It  was  devoted  by  the  assembled  teachers  to  reports 
and  inquiries  concerning  the  condition  of  schools  in  the  canton, 
as  they  deemed  this  tlie  best  evidence  they  could  furnish  of  their 
devotion  to  the  interest  and  the  liberty  of  the  country.     The 
subjects  taken  up  were  the  condition  of  school-houses,  their 
abuse,  fuel,  school  books,  dwelling  and  pay  of  teachers,  attend- 
ance  on  school,  and  various  other  details.     It  may  aRbid  conso- 
lation to  some  of  the  negligent  and  avaricious  school  districts  of 
our  country  to  know,  that  some  districts  of  Berne  leave  it  to  the 
teacher  to  provide  the  school  room  from  his  own  small  salary ; 
that  in  many  places  the  school-houses  are  small,  low,  dark,  out 
of  repair,  find  sometimes  incapable  of  furnishing  seats  for  the 
children  that  attend.     Complaints  were  also  made,  which  are  so 
often  merited  in  our  own  country,  of  the  want  of  cleanliness. 
School- houses  are  frequently  converted  to  other  us^es,  which 
injure  them,  and  sometimes   placed  in   the   neighborhood  of 
buildings  and  objects  of  the  most  disagreeable  and  injurious  na- 
ture ;  a  plan  which  is  too  often  adopted  in  our  country.     In 
speaking  of  school  books,  and  means  of  instruction,  some  re- 
marks are  made  which  would  scarcely  be  understood  in  the 
United  States  ;  as,  for  example,  tliat  in  one  village  containing 
four  schools,  only  one  black  board  was  found ;  and  that,  in  an- 
other school,  the  teacher  was  compelled  to  furnish  that  instru- 
ment of  instruction  at  his  own  expense. 

It  is  presented  as  a  bitter  complaint  against  the  late  aristo- 
cratical  government,  that  the  wages  of  teachers  were  placed  on 
the  same  level  with  those  of  day  laborers.  Would  that  the  same 
reproach  could  not  be  made  against  the  free  goverrmient  of  our 
own  wealthy,  happy  country.  When  will  this  deep  stain  be 
washed  away?  In  many  villages  of  Berne,  the  same  spirit  of 
avarice,  and  ingratitude,  and  narrowmindedncss  is  exhibited  hj 
those  to  whose  children  the  teacher  devotes  all  Ids  powers,  which 
so  often  has  discouraged  or  driven  away  the  best  instructors  of 
our  common  schools.  The  same  desire  is  too  frequently  mani- 
fested of  employing  the  cheapest  teacher,  or  him  who  will  receive 
the  greatest  number  of  pupils,  however  incompetent  he  may  be. 
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From  these  sketches  you  will  learn  the  general  objects  and 
<^rations  of  the  society,  and  1  think  will  perceive  how  useful 
similar  societies  would  be  among  ourselves.  The  society  now 
comprises  500  members,  from  a  canton  containing  only  338,000 
inhabitants.  I  need  not  say  how  much  it  must  necessarily  con- 
tribute to  elevate  the  views  and  character  of  the  teachers,  and 
to  strengthen  them  for  every  effort  in  improvement.  Nor  can 
the  place  of  such  a  society  be  supplied  by  one  which  merely  ad- 
dresses public  discourses  to  instructors.  —  On  such  occasions, 
there  is  a  display  of  knowledge  and  scholarship,  often  not  be- 
yond  the  demands  of  the  occasion,  but  which  still  dazzles  the 
plain  teachers  of  common  schools,  and  leaves  them  little  time  or 
courage  for  the  expression  of  their  own  views,  and  the  inter- 
change of  their  observations  and  experience.  They  may  indeed 
be  instructed^  and  humbled  by  perceiving  how  much  they  have 
yet  to  learn  ;  but  there  is  danger  that  they  will  also  be  discour- 
aged ;  and  there  is  little  hope  that  they  will  thus  be  led  to  esti- 
mate duly  the  importance  of  their  station,  or  to  feel  that  the 
fidthful  conscientious  teacher  of  a  common  school,  who  labors 
to  cultivate  the  hearts  as  well  as  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  will 
shine  with  a  brighter  light  in  the  firmament  above,  than  the 
most  eloquent  <Mrator  —  the  most  accomplished  and  brilliant 
teacher,  who  seeks  only  to  furnish  his  pupils  with  language,  and 
science  and  art.  In  short,  these  institutions  alone,  however 
valuable  as  sources  of  light,  are  not  sufficient  to  elevate  teachers 
as  a  mass — to  form  them  into  a  profession — to  give  them  an  '  es- 
jprit  du  corps,'  and  to  unite  them  — all  for  one,  one  for  all,  — 
in  a  holy  bond  for  general  usefulness  and  mutual  support. 
Whether  both  plans  can  be  combined,  I  will  not  venture  to  de- 
cide ;  but  if  this  is  done,  it  must  be  by  a  series  of  arrangements 
which  shall  call  forth  the  most  humble  teadier,  and  make  him 
feel  that  if  he  is  faithful,  his  communications  and  his  concerns 
^rill  interest  all  his  associates.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  also, 
€hat  their  seat  should  rather  be  in  a  village  than  in  a  city,  for 
veasons  which  will  readily  occur  to  you. 
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(Foi  the  A»n«ra  of  Education.) 

SELF  DIRECTION  AFTER  MATURITY. 

(Concluded  Tion  piige  347.) 

We  have  said,  first,  Let  self-direction  be  decidedly  and  defi- 
nitely assumed.  Alas!  this  has  often  seemed  to  be  done,  and 
yet  life  has  passed  as  aimless,  motionless,  objectless,  as  though 
no  resolution  had  adorned  youth  or  given  it  promise  of  a 
life  of  self- improvement  What  is  necessary  to  give  perma- 
nence to  the  high  design,  and  to  ensure  its  successful  executiofi, 
amidst  the  hindrances  and  difficulties  to  which  maturity  is  ex- 
posed ?     We  answer,  by  continuing  our  advices. 

II.  Let  self'direciion  be  towards  ends  which  are  of  real  and 
permanent  value ;  according  to  the  ordinary  tenor  of  human 

life. 

There  can  be  no  effectual  and  abiding  self-direction,  without 
regard  to  ends  of  real  and  permanent  value.  Even  infanqr 
obeys  this  rule,  though  it  knows  it  not ;  for  mere  instinct  and 
activity  urge  to  the  very  ends  which  aged  wisdom  would  point 
out  —  which  Divine  wisdom  intended.  Childhood  and  yootb 
obey  it,  in  the  faith  of  those  whom  God  has  given  them  as  the 
guides  of  their  inexperience.  Maturity  must  obey  the  same  kw, 
if  it  would  direct  itself.  Then,  only,  can  a  man  direct  himfelf 
successfully  and  perfectly,  when  he  pursues  ends  of  as  real  and 
permanent  value,  as  infancy  and  childhood  seek,  aided  aod 
guided  by  instinct  and  authority  ;  ends  of  as  real  and  permanoit 
value,  accx>rding  to  the  ordinary  tenor  of  human  life. 

This  direction  apphes  particularly  to  a  man^s  profession  and 
business.  Improvement  according  to  one's  need  in  his  own 
proper  employment,  is  worthy  of  every  one's  constant  and  un- 
ceasing pursuit.  As  he  proceeds,  he  will  find  himself  continoally 
rewarded  for  his  efforts ;  and  will,  as  he  advances,  continually 
see  more  and  more  what  he  needs  to  learn,  and  how  to  improve 
his  faculties,  in  order  to  the  easier  or  better  doing  of  his  daSj 
bu^ness.  Besides,  much  in  proportion  as  he  exerts  himself  for 
improvement  in  his  proper  business,  will  be  his  efTorts  in  the 
wider  fields  of  human  improvement,  on  which  he  will  be  daily 
opening  his  eyes.  He  will  more  easily  see  that,  besides  what  is 
peculiar  to  his  own  business,  there  are  pursuits  in  which  all  men 
have  a  common  interest ;  that  there  is  knowledge  of  which  iB 
men  are  ever  needing  more,  and  for  which  there  is  constant 
need  of  improving  faculties.  He  will  thus,  too,  make  experi- 
ment of  his  powers,  acquire  vigor  and  alertness  of  mind,  beoonie 
considerate  and  reflecting,  and  gain  habits  of  mental  empky- 
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ment,  which  will  find  free  and  AiIl  scope  only  when  they  go 
beyond  the  narrower  sphere  in  which  they  took  their  rise.  I'hus 
amidst  our  ordinary  employments,  and  amidst  the  drudgery  of 
Ufe,  we  train  ourselves  for  the  high  pursuits  of  men  as  individ- 
uals and  members  of  the  social  system.  Half  the  listlessness  in 
regard  to  mental  pursuits  —  half  the  failures  of  those  who  at- 
tempt to  improve  themselves — may  be  considered  as  due  to  the 
neglect  of  needAil  study,  firsts  in  our  own  proper  line.  Let 
every  man  study  first,  and  chiefly,  his  own  business  ;  and  he  will 
feel  himself  preissed  onward  and  checked  from  behind  by  cir- 
cumstances. Once  on  the  way,  even  in  the  lowest  line  of  hfe, 
and  how  easily  he  will  advance  into  the  study  of  all  that  is  need- 
ful to  an  intellectual  and  moral  being,  not  a  few  can  tell,  who 
have  tried  the  successful  experiment.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  attempt  to  acquire  knowledge  which  is  of  no  use  to  their 
own  line  of  life,  soon  become  weary  of  their  unrewarded  task, 
and  retire  firom  their  vapid  and  wearisome  pursuits. 

If,  however,  studies  in  the  line  of  one*s  business  are  most  easily 
self-directed,  and  prepare  for  self-direction  in  the  highest  pursuits 
of  man,  such  self-direction  is  best  assumed  as  a  {)ermanent  and 
growing  endowment,  by  regarding  moral  and  religious  wisdom 
as  the  chief  pursuit.  Besides  the  value  of  this  pursuit  for  its 
own  sake,  its  immense  importance  constrains  to  the  exertion  of 
the  faculties  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  and  prevents  the  neg^ 
lects,  and  indolence,  and  despondency  which  might  overcome 
the  less  important  motives  of  our  daily  life.  No  pursuits  have 
so  commanding  and  permanent  a  claim  on  the  human  mind  as 
moral  and  religious  wisdom.  No  other  brings  so  rich  present 
rewards,  or  cheers  the  mind  with  so  pleasing  and  elevating  hopes ; 
and  none  of  course  will  claim  so  much  remorse  if  they  are  laid 
aside.  Besides,  it  is  the  appropriate  study  of  man  as  man  — 
belongs  to  life  as  life — and  is  suited  peculiarly  to  common  life  ; 
where  leisure,  and  opportunity,  and  books  are  Umited ;  —  con- 
nected with  all  the  relations  in  which  every  man  stands  to  soci- 
ety, and  with  society,  to  time  and  eternity.  The  proper  and 
chief  text  book  is  cheap,  always  at  hand,  so  known  to  all  as  to 
be  the  foundation  of  social  intercourse,  and  so  intelligible  to  the 
common  mind  that  each  may  learn  unaided  and  alone  ;  and  yet 
so  copious  and  so  exalted  as  to  be  a  field  for  the  most  extended 
studies.  Moral  and  religious  wisdom  adopted  as  the  chief  pur- 
suit, is  an  end  which  each  and  all  may  pursue  ;  and,  making  the 
sincere  and  earnest  attempt,  no  one  will  be  likely  to  fail  of  the 
power  of  self-direction. 

In  saying  that  erne's  own  business  and  moral  and  religious 
wisdom  are  enc/s,  of  such  real  and  permanent  value,  as  b^t  to 
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ensure  a  life  of  self-direction,  we  do  not  mean  to  ctiaparage  the 
objects  of  a  rational  curiosity.  In  the  intervals  of  those  indis- 
pensable pursuits,  these  are  the  proper  refreshments  of  the 
mind,  the  active  rest,  preparing  it  for  a  more  vigorous  self-diiec* 
tion,  as  do  those  higher  ends  and  their  diligent  and  steady  pur- 
suit, for  the  reposing  energy  —  for  a  calm  and  peaceful 
progress  amidst  the  changeful  of  a  rational  curiosity.  It  hinders 
no  man's  voyage,  but  helps  it,  to  be  cheered  viith  all  the  beau- 
ties and  wonders  which  beset  his  track.  Instead  of  forbidding 
the  indulgence  of  curiosity,  we  say  rather  give  it  free  scope — 
follow  freely  your  incUnations  —  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
higher  purposes  of  life  you  will  more  easily  direct  yourself. 

III.  Let  it  be  committed  to  the  conscience  —  the  ruling 
power  of  the  human  mind. 

Self-direction  will  be  ensured  in  proportion  to  the  activity  and 
influence  of  conscience ;  whether  in  regard  to  wisdcnn  property 
secular,  or  moral  and  religious  wisdom.  One  reason  why  the 
great  mass  of  society,  and  even,  too,  of  the  best  educated,  have 
so  Utde  power  of  self-direction  is,  that  conscience  is  not  put  io 
charge.  Increase  of  knowledge  and  capacity  is  wont  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  question  of  mere  taste  ;  of  curiosity  and  amusement ; 
to  be  attempted  or  neglected  without  any  reference  to  duty. 
Hence  the  idle,  and  the  listless,  and  the  mere  light  readers — the 
mental  drones  and  the  mental  triflers — feel  themselves  unrebuked 
either  by  casuistry  or  religion — suflfer  no  reproach  of  conscience. 
No  wonder  the  man  who  is  idle  and  listless,  or  trifling,  is  without 
the  power  of  self-direction,  when  the  chief  ruler  of  the  mind  is 
not  put  in  charge.  We  disparage  not  other  motives  in  their 
proper  place  —  curiosity,  amusement,  love  of  employment,  ad- 
vantage to  our  business,  —  but  these  are  faint  and  feeble,  vary- 
ing and  uncertain,  compared  with  the  power  of  conscience, — 
or,  unless  themselves  invigorated  by  conscience,  —  the  strongest, 
the  steadiest,  the  severest  master  of  the  human  mind ;  and  most 
so,  when  the  end  pursued  is  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  man. 
The  commendation  of  self  improvement  to  the  conscience  de- 
mands a  separate  consideration,  which  at  some  future  time  we 
may  attempt.  All  we  now  insist  on  is,  that  conscience  is  the 
chief  power  to  be  put  in  trust  by  those  who  would  be  capable  of 
self-direction,  according  to  the  intimation  with  which  we  com- 
menced these  articles.  '  Fidelity  in  self-direction  will  extend  in 
society,  in  proportion  as  a  conscientious  desire  to  improve  every 
talent  and  do  every  duty  shall  extend.'  Wherever  conscience 
is  properly  alive,  and  there  is  the  serious  intention  to  govern  the 
life  according  to  its  dictates,  there  can  never  be  wanting  the 
power  of  self-direction.    Curiosity  may  flag ;  novelty  may  have 
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exhausted  its  stimulants  ;  difficulties  may  have  worn  or  wearied 
out  the  resolution  ;  but  a  sense  of  duty  —  the  force  of  con- 
science, —  will  still  urge  the  mind  onward  in  its  pre-determined 
course,  until  even  curiosity  shall  wake  again,  and  novelty  renew 
its  power.  Conscience  will  ply  the  oar,  until  the  tide  shall  set 
and  the  wind  Mow  in  aid  of  the  onward  and  still  onward  course. 

IV.  Let  it  be  a  self-direction  according  to  the  method  of 
infancy  and  childhood. 

We  have  referred  to  infancy  and  childhood  for  the  principles 
of  human  improvement.  Those  principles  must  be  preserved, 
varied  only  by  change  of  condition.  The  man  must  advance  in 
knowledge  and  faculties  as  the  child ; .  save,  that  instinct  and 
obedience  to  guidance  and  authority,  must  give  place  to  the  in- 
dependence —  to  the  self-direction  of  mature  life.  The  naviga^ 
tion  of  the  ship  after  it  has  launched  forth  from  shore  and  land- 
mark, is  but  the  application,  from  resources  within  itself,  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  little  skiff  skims  the  home  waters.  The 
man  must  direct  himself  according  to  the  simple  methods  of 
infancy  and  childhood. 

What,  then,  are  the  methods  of  infancy  and  childhood,  to  be 
applied  according  to  the  condition  of  maturity?  Attention, 
repetition,  constancy,  reflection  and  unceasing  enterprise,  se-* 
cure  the  wonderful  advances  of  infancy ;  and  these,  with  the 
willing  submission  to  guidance  and  government  secure  the  ad- 
vances of  childhood  and  youth.  With  these,  not  without  them, 
can  man  be  self-directing.  Men  must  adopt  these  methods  of 
infancy  and  childhood,  or  all  attempt  at  self-direction  in  a 
course  of  mental  improvement  will  be  vain.  The  ship  must 
condescend  to  ply  her  rudder  and  her  sails,  like  the  little  skiff, 
or,  with  all  her  power  of  tracking  the  ocean,  she  will  not  find 
her  port.  How  easily,  how  certainly,  and  how  rapidly  would 
men  advance,  self-directed,  would  they  not  leave  off  the  atten-» 
tioo,  the  repetition,  the  constancy,  the  reflection,  and  the  un- 
ceasing enterprise  of  in&ncy  and  childhood  ! 

Yet  it  must  be  a  self  direction.  The  attention,  the  repetition, 
the  constancy,  the  reflection,  the  unceasing  enterprise,  must  be 
self-directed.  They  must  be  self-chosen — self-determined — with 
a  choice  and  seLT-determination,  renewed  again  and  again, 
amidst  the  hindrances  and  difficulties  of  the  self-directed  course ; 
more  and  more  urgent,  like  the  ship,  when  the  storm  and  the 
waves  roar.  The  hindrances  are  not  small,  neither  are  they 
few  —  if  we  take  even  our  number  eighty — but  in  order  to 
telf  direction,  those  hindrances  must  be  made  the  occasions  and 
the  means  of  advancement — the  aids  of  an  onward  course. 
Let  the  grown  man  know  that  instinct  has  not  died  away,  nor 
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authority  been  withdrawn,  until  a  new  capacity  has  been  devd- 
oped,  adequate  to  the  direction  of  Ifts  course. 

Let  hun  try  if  he  have  not  new  wings  to  fly  in  higher  r^iooB, 
and  among  more  glorious  things,  instead  of  being  doomed  to 
crawl  on  cSiter  the  manner  and  on  the  low  grounds  of  his  eariier 
condition.  The  truth  is,  that  in  order  to  self-direction  through 
mature  life,  there  must  be  a  choice  and  determination  suited  to 
its  condition  —  to  its  difficulties  and  hindrances. — Such  as  will 
renew  £Eiding  and  dying  motives,  rouse  indolence,  recover  from 
discouragement,  check  vain-heartedness,  subdue  caprice,  con- 
quer difficulties,  and  aloney  if  need  be,  hold  on  —^  or  as  we  said, 
'  sail  on  without  the  tide,  and,  if  need  be,  against  the  tide ' — io 
short,  whoever  will  direct  himself,  must  have  a  will  and  an  au- 
thority within  himself —  must  be  *  self-resolved  and  self-gov- 
erned without  example,  against  example, — if  need  be,  amidst 
ridicule  and  reproach  and  scorn.' 

In  this  claim  for  self-direction  according  to  the  methods  ofiii' 
fancy  and  childhood^  perhaps  the  proper  difficulties  of  mature 
life  should  be  distinctly  noted.  The  business  and  bustle  of 
active  life,  and  even  the  necessary  cares  which  belong  to  aD 
conditions,  when  men  come  to  provide  a  livelihood  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  are  alleged  as  a  chief  hindrance  to 
any  self-directed  course  of  mental  improvement ;  and  our  ad- 
vice requires  that  those  very  hindrances  should  press  us  forward 
in  our  course. 

No  doubt  the  first  effect  of  severe  trials  on  us  is,  so  to  6x 
the  mind  upon  needless  anxieties  as  to  disable  us  for  steady 
and  earnest  pursuits,  and  of  even  ordinary  concerns  to  distract 
it ;-  while  the  confusion  of  business  and  society  may  seem  to 
render  us  incapable  of  any  serious  study.  Be  it  so.  It  is 
fitting  that  after  the  period  when  man  is  to  be  self-moved  and 
self-directed,  he  should  meet  with  such  diversions  and  distrac- 
tions —  the  very  occasion  of  exerting  the  inward  power  hence- 
forward, to  be  the  element  of  his  progress.  Hence,  instead  of 
concluding  with '  cannot,'  as  is  so  often  the  case,  let  every  one 
conclude  that  these  are  the  very  circumstances  which  call  to 
the  work  of  maturity,  —  and,  in  overcoming  which,  they  vrill 
acquire  the  strength  by  which  they  will  be  able  to  go  forward. 
Let  every  one  meet  the  cares  and  difficulties  of  life  — arts, 
business,  and  bustle, — as  the  occasions  and  means  of  advance- 
ment. Let  him  be  determined  to  advance,  in  the  midst  of 
all,  and  to  command  attention  and  reflection  in  all  — in  all  cir- 
cumstances by  sea  and  land  —  at  home  and  abroad.  Let  nooe 
but  very  extraordinary  emergencies  be  allowed  to  interrupt  yoor 
steady  course.    What  if  the  ocean  be  pathless  —  stormy,  — 
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and  what  if  the  hulk  of  the  ship  meet  more  resistance  from  ele- 
nient,  and  billow,  and  wind,  than  the  skiff  along  the  shore,  has 
she  not  an  eye  within  that  can  seek  out  the  pole  and  steer  her 
course,  and  str^gth  and  skill  to  man  her  sails  »^  and  canvas 
enough  to  breast  and  cut  the  billows  ? 

V.  Let  a  thorough  experiment  be  made  of  self  directed 
progress. 

At  any  period  and  in  any  condition  of  life,  let  at  least  one 
thorough  experiment  be  made.  Let  it,  if  you  will,  be  limited 
to  one  pursuit,  or  to  one  portion  of  time,  as  a  year  or  a  month. 
Within  those  Umits  make  a  thorough  experiment.  If  it  suc^ 
oeed,  it  will  prove  the  best  impulse  to  a  permanent  and  growing 
self-direction.  That  it  will  succeed,  if  it  be  feithful  and  thor- 
ough, you  may  be  sure  from  your  whole  history  from  infancy 
upward,  and  from  the  whole  history  of  man.  What  man  has 
done,  man  can  do. — What  you  have  done,  you  can  do  again. 
Having  done  it — havmg  directed  yourself  throu^  one  experi- 
ment ;  you  may  hope  to  proceed  forever  in  a  self-directed  course. 
If  the  experiment  be  made  in  youth,  it  will  be  so  much  the 
more  easy.  Before  the  impulses  and  habits  of  early  education 
are  lost,  let  an  experiment  be  made,  which  shall  secure  future 
by  progress. 

VI.  fFrUe, 

1 .  Your  plan.  Being  written,  you  will  less  readily  neglect  it, 
or  lay  it  aside,  through  indolence,  weariness,  or  caprice ;  less 
readily  make  it  one  of  a  hundred  adopted  and  dismissed  widi 
every  wind  that  blows.  When  written,  also,  you  can  more 
leadily  improve  it. 

2.  Your  progress.  He  who  records  success  and  failure  at  the 
end  of  days,  weeks,  months  and  years,  will  not  easily  be  unfaith- 
ful ;  will  be  greatly  stimulated  to  fidelity ;  will  be  encouraged 
the  renewed  assurance  of  sure  and  valuable  progress. 

3.  Whatever  may  prove  advantageous  to  your  own  proper 
bomDeas.  Here  let  your  record  be  full  of  plans  and  proceedings. 
While  you  are  thus  collecting  a  store  house  of  practice  in  your 
profession,  self-direction  will  be  easy. 

4.  All  that  occurs  to  you  in  experience,  observation,  or  reading, 
that  may  be  useful  to  yourself  or  others ;  at  least  those  prin* 
cipies  of  conduct,  which  from  time  to  time  you  are  led  to 
adopt  as  the  governing  princijJes  of  your  own  life.  Every  re- 
flecting man  is  continually  forming  maxims  from  experience, 
wordiy  to  be  thus  recorded. 

Writing  is  especially  necessary  at  the  outset.  After  habits 
are  well  formed,  and  the  impulse  given,  self-direction  may  no 
doubt  lie  easy,  though  such  a  record  as  we  recommend  be  laid 
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aside.  In  early  life  it  is  a  needful  and  very  serviceaUe  aid ; 
and  though  less  necessary  in  later  life,  it  will  not  then  be  hastily 
laid  aside  by  those  who  have  received  its  advantages. 

It  may  be  proper  before  we  dose,  to  uige  the  peculiar  claim 
for  a  vigorous  and  effectual  self-directicm  upon  the  learned  pro^ 
fessions.  The  ends  which  they  have  in  view  are  peculiariy 
worthy ;  the  most  important  interests  of  individuak  and  socie^, 
of  time  and  eternity  ;  and  those  ends  cannot  be  well  attained, 
even  in  the  lowest  stations,  without  knowledge  and  skill  con- 
stantly progressive.  If  other  employments  need  more,  and  still 
more,  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  professions ;  so  thai 
there  can  never  fail  at  once,  the  motives  and  their  urgency  to  a 
constant  and  growing  self-direction.  Each  of  the  precessions  ii 
a  course y  on  which  one  is  urged  onward  and  stiU  onward  in  the 
pursuit  of  necessary  knowledge,  in  the  pursuit  of  necessary  skilL 
We  need  give  no  rules  proper  to  those  who  are  so  peculiarly 
urged.  They  are  not  raised  above  the  methods  which  belong 
to  their  kind.  The  fact  has  not  been  wanting  of  less  self*diiee- 
tion'and  less  available  knowledge  and  skill  indieir  fair  field,  than 
in  the  laborious  employments  of  life.  Previous  discipline  and 
present  necessity  and  opportunity,  will  not  avail  those  who  wiH 
not  condescend  even  in  the  highest  public  stations,  to  ply  again 
the  efforts  of  infancy  and  childhood.  But  where  those  methods 
are  adopted,  where  professional  men  are  self-directed  in  their  wide 
and  noble  field,  they  become  at  once  the  benefactors  and  orna- 
ments of  their  race.  Year  passes  after  year,  and  they  flourish 
with  a  more  than  youthful  luxuriance,  and  promise  amidst  the 
ripe  fruits  of  increasing  age,  the  best  aids  and  examjdes  of 
society. 

There  is  another  class  —  scarcely  in  our  country  a  class, — of 
persons,  who  have  peculiarly  the  opportunity  of  aiding  in  the 
improvement  of  society,  in  proportion  as  they  are  capable  of 
self-direction  in  all  good  studies.  I  refer  *to  men  of  fortune ; 
perhaps  somewhat  less  likely  to  be  men  of  self-improvement, 
than  if  we  had  a  fixed  and  hereditary  gentry.  Let  them,  how- 
ever, imitate  the  example  of  the  worthiest  of  their  class,  as  they 
are  seen  to  no  small  extent  on  the  other  side  the  water,  —  as 
studious,  as  solt-improving,  as  progressive  from  mere  love  of 
learning  and  its  beneficent  results,  as  those  need  to  be  who  Inre 
by  the  learned  professions.  Like  many  of  the  English  gentry, 
let  them  devote  themselves  to  whatever  can  prepare  them  to 
adorn  or  to  serve  society;  whether  by  conversation,  or  the 
press,  or  in  the  forum.  Let  them  prepare  themselves  to  shine 
as  the  lights  of  their  country. 
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CONFESSiONS  OF  A  SCHOOL-MAST£R.~NO  IV. 

It  was  my  custom  to  begin  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school  in 
good  spirits,  with  great  courage,  and  with  no  little  enthusiasm. 
i  was  also  punctual.     Never,  perhaps,  in  a  single  instance,  du- 
ring the  whole  term  —  unless  prevented  by  some  extraordinary 
occurrence,  —  did  I  fail  to  open  the  school  at  the  precise  hour 
appointed,  viz.  nine  o'clock.     This  known  punctuality  had  no 
little  influence  on  my  scholars.     Example  is,  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  every  other,  more  powerful  than  precept.     I  did  not,  in- 
deed secure  the  punctuality  of  all.     I'here  were  some  on  whom 
precept  and  example  were  alike  expended  in  vain ;  though  I 
had  reason  for  believing,  that  in  a  part  cf  even  these  cases, 
the  fault  lay  with  the  parents.     'Inhere  are  parents  who  cannot 
—  so  they  say,  — have  their  children  ready  for  either  school  or 
church  in  due  season.     The  mornings  are  too  short  for  them; 
or  they  are  too  cold,  or  too  hot,  or  too  rainy.     The  truth  is, 
tjiemselves  are  too  indolent ;  for  if  neither  school  nor  church 
was  opened  until  twelve  o'clock,  their  children  would  be  tardy. 
As-  I  have  already  said,  I  began  the  school  every  morning 
with  courage  und  enthusiasm.     For  a  time  all  things  usually 
went  on  well.     When  there  were  any  little  irregularities  in  the 
school,  I  could  very  easily  correct  them.     A  look  or  a  nod,  or 
at  least  a  gentle  admonition  was  generally  sufficient.     Or  if  the 
offence  was  inadvertently  repeated  —  and  there  is  more  of  inad- 
vertence and  less  of  obstinacy  in  these  cases  than  is  often  ad- 
mitted, —  I  had  patience  to  repeat  the  look  or  nod.     I  have 
even  repeated  it  with  perfect  success,  to  the  sixth,  the  eighth, 
or  the  tenth  time.     Nor  can  1  recollect  at  this  hour —  though  it 
bad  never  occurred  to  me  to  make  the  observation  then,  —  that 
the  fault  was  repeated  with  more  pertinacity  the  tenth  time  than 
the  second  ;  nor  with  less  pertinacity  after  a  whipping  than 
after  a  nod.     I  know  this  is  a  heterodox  doctrine  with  many 
teachers,  and  with  some  parents.     Children,  they  say,  will  grad- 
ually grow  hardened  ;  and  if  nothing  comes  but  looks  or  nods, 
these  last  will  soon  cease  to  produce  any  effect.     I'his  is  true, 
most  unquestionably,  where  the  case  is  one  of  obstinacy  ;  but 
when  the  fault  is  that  of  inadvertence,  merely,  the  whole  case  is 
altered. 

Towards  noon  my  pupils  usually  became  more  restless  and 
noisy ;  and  the  increase  of  noise  and  restlessness  was  greater  in 
my  own  imagination  —  as  I  am  now  fully  convinced,  —  than  it 
was  in  reality.  I  had  a  nervous  system,  and  it  was  sometimes 
prone  to  irritability.  While  my  body  and  mind  were  fresh  and 
vigorous  for  action,  my  nerves  were  steady  and  quiet ;  but  as 
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I  became  somewhat  fatigued  with  my  labors^  my  nerves  became 
agitated  ;  and  I  could  not  well  bear  with  the  very  faults  which 
in  the  morning  gave  me  little  disturbance.  How  then  couU  I 
endure  the  same  faults,  heightened  in  degree  !  I  did  not  en- 
dure them  with  as  much  patience  as  I  should  have  done.  I 
sometimes  scolded  and  fretted ;  and  sometimes  I  went  still  fiir- 
tlier.  Glad,  indeed,  was  I  when  twelve  o'clock  came,  and  irith 
it  the  hour  for  dismission. 

An  intermission  of  one  hour,  together  with  my  dinner,  partly 
restored  me ;  and  the  afternoon,  like  the  morning,  was  usually 
begun  very  well.  For  one  hour  there  was  little  that  I  found 
it  difficult  to  endure.  The  second  hour  became  less  tolerable. 
But  the  third  and  last  hour  of  the  afternoon  was  comparatively 
a  Bedlam.  I  was  fatigued,  and  so  were  the  scholars.  I  was 
nervous,  and  they  were  impatient.  I  was  freiful,  and  they  were 
roguish.  I  scolded,  and  they  were  the  worse  for  it.  Lastly,  I 
punished  them,  and  they  hated  me  for  the  punishment ! 

How  valuable  to  me,  at  that  period,  would  have  been  thesoi- 
timent  of  Salzman,  so  fiuthfully  reiterated  in  the  pages  of  thS 
journal ;  that  if  things  do  not  go  well  in  school,  the  teacher 
must  first  look  for  the  fault  in  himself!  How  valuable,  even, 
would  have  been  the  monitions  of  a  faithful  friend,  in  the  shape 
of  an  assistant !  Pupils  will  not  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 
They  know,  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  express  it  in  words. 
But  again,  I  say  they  dare  not  tell  us.  They  have  never  been 
encouraged  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  discour- 
aged  from  it.  We  have  taught  them  —  not  in  so  many  words, 
but  by  our  carriage  towards  them,  —  to  stand  at  a  distance,  and 
to  beware  of  finding  imperfections  in  the  master.  A  faithful 
assistant  —  especially  if  that  assistant  were  the  son,  daughter,  or 
companion  of  the  teacher,  —  could  scarcely  fail  to  discover  the 
source  of  trouble,  and  would  hardly  iiiil,  it  is  hoped,  to  reveal  it 
When  will  every  school,  even  the  most  humble,  be  fin- 
nished  with  two  teachers  ?  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  —  and  I 
am  half  inclined  to  the  same  opinion,  —  that  our  beloved  dis- 
trict schools,  the  pride  and  glory  of  New  England,  will  never 
become  what  they  ought  to  be  until  every  one  of  them  is  fur- 
nished with  both  a  male  and  female  teacher. 

liet  me  add  here,  that  there  are  many  reasons  why  every 
school  ought  to  have  both  a  male  and  female  teacher.  [  will 
name  two  or  three  of  them.  1 .  This  is  the  indication  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  arrangement  of  the  family  school.  2.  The  modi- 
fying influence  of  female  character  in  the  daily  routine  of  a 
school  has  always  been  found  exceedingly  salutary.  3.  It  is  a 
matter  of  economy ;  as  there  are  a  thousand  things  in  every 
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school  for  which  a  female  is  better  fitted  than  a  male,  while  his 
timey  which  is  far  more  vnluaUe,  can,  by  her  eflbrts,  be  saved 
and  api^ied  to  other  and  far  more  important  purposes. 

'Jo  return  from  this  digression.  It  was  always  my  good  for- 
tune—  and  usually  that  of  all  the  pupils,  —  to  live  out  the  day. 
But  how  glad  was  I  to  see  the  school  room  empty  !  How  has 
my  heart  —  and  not  my  lieart  merely,  but  the  whole  frame 
which  it  actuates,  —  leaped  for  joy,  on  finding  myself  once  more 
a  free  man  !  If  I  ever  get  through  this  term,  I  have  said  half  a 
hundred  times,  it  is  the  last  time  you  wnll  catch  me  in  a  district 
school.  1  will  sooner  beg  for  a  livelihood,  ^^ay,  more,  I  will 
sooner  starve. 

Sometimes  I  went  to  work  to  contrive  how  to  manage  better 
the  next  day.  I  have  seated  myself  in  my  chair  and  revolved 
the  subject  in  my  mind  for  an  hour  together.  At  other  times  I 
have  taken  my  Imt  —  the  &r  better  course,  —  and  viralked  forth 
intoapu  er  and  nrore  healthful  atmosphere.  I  have  lain  awake 
half,  sometimes  nearly  the  whole  night,  meditating  what  to  do. 
I  have  dreamed  and  waked,  and  dreamed  again  ;  and  some- 
tunes  I  have  derived  great  benefit  from  my  dreams.  I  have 
dreamed  of  punishing  a  culprit ;  and  of  afterwards  finding  that 
the  ponishment  was  jll-timed,  improper,  or  inefficient.  I  caimot 
help  thinking  that  the  lessons  of  some  of  my  sleeping  hours  were 
nearly  as  salutary  as  those  of  my  waking  ones. 

Why  is  it  that  mankind  do  not  try  to  derive  more  benefit 
from  these  dreams  ?  1  knew  a  teacher  who  made  it  an  impor- 
tant pwit  to  get  his  pupils  to  relate  to  him  their  dreams.  He 
said  it  gave  him  a  better  knowledge  of  their  character.  He 
found  oflen,  by  this  means,  what  their  master  passion  was ;  a 
secret,  as  every  parent  and  teacher  knows,  of  very  great  impor- 
tance in  the  management  of  a  child.  At  the  time  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  however,  this  was  a  subject  upon  which  I 
had  bestowed  very  little  thought. 

I  had  one  difficulty  to  contend  with,  which  is  not  common 
with  teachers.  Not  only  was  I  young,  and  a  teacher  in  my  own 
native  district,  but  the  pupils  were  —  a  large  number  of  them, 
—  my  brothers,  sisters,  and  cousins.  As  it  was  a  district  where 
much  complaint  had  sometimes  been  made  of  teachers  that  they 
had  their  '  favorites,'  or  at  least  their  favorite  families,  I  was  pre« 
pared  to  hear  their  complaints  this  season.  Nor  was  I  disap- 
pointed. I  believe  most  honestly,  however,  that  my  own  antic- 
ipations of  such  a  result  were  the  very  means  of  bringing  it 
about ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  certain  but  I  might  have  gone  on 
safely  had  I  made  no  calculations  of  the  kind.  This  expecting 
of  evil,  is  a  great  error ;  and,  in  nine  cases  in  ten,  the  parent  or 
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teacher  who  expects  ill  conduct  in  his  children  or  pupils..  wiS 
find  it.  I  confess  myself  not  a  little  at  a  loss  how  to  explain 
this  phenemenon  fully.  1  know,  indeed,  that  if  we  take  a  fam- 
ily or  a  school  to  be  badly  disposed,  they  are  quick  to  discern 
our  want  of  confidence  in  them;  and,  whenever  this  discovery 
is  made,  it  leads  directly  to  a  want  of  confidence  in  themseU-es. 
and  to  a  want  of  proper  self-respect.  But  how  it  is  that  they 
can  read  our  thoughts  and  feelings  so  readily,  in  our  countenan- 
ces and  in  our  actions,  it  is  not  so  easy  for  me  to  explain. 

There  was  one  point,  into  which  my  fears  of  evil  made  me 
run.  which  did  much  mischief.  In  the  fear  that  the  pupils 
would  think  I  punished  my  own  relatives  more  lightly  than  I 
did  others  for  similar  faults,  I  was  apt  to  inrUne  the  other  way. 
and  actually  punish  them  —  especially  my  own  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, —  with  more  severity  than  others.  This  was  all  wrong 
Children  know  what  injustice  is,  much  better  than  we  are  aco»- 
tomed  to  suppose.  I  should  have  gone  straight  forward.  Even 
handed  justice  is  the  best,  in  the  end. 

But  three  months  —  the  term  for  which  I  had  engaged,^ 
soon  passed  away  ;  nor  was  I  sorry  when  it  cave  to  a  dose. 
We  had  read  through  the  Testament,  the  American  Preceptor 
and  the  reading  lessons  of  Webster's  Spelling  Book.  We  had 
spelled  all  the  columns  of  the  tables  in  the  latter.  The  pupik 
of  the  older  classes,  had  committed  to  memory  the  '  abbrevia- 
tions,' the  *  pauses,'  and  the  Introduction  to  the  spelling  book. 
Those  who  wrote,  had  gone  through  witii  a  certain  number  of 
sheets  of  '  coarse  hand'  and  *  fine  hand.'  Arithmetic,  grammar 
and  geography  were  not  permitted  in  the  school,  at  that  time ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  well,  all  things  considered,  that  they  were 
not.  The  School  Visiters  had  twice  looked  upon  us.  guessed  a 
little  what  we  wec^  doing,  and  said  all  was  very  well ;  and  tb 
was  sufiicient.  Every  body  knew,  now,  that  they  had  a  good 
school.  I  bought  a  few  < picture  books,'  one  for  each  pupil,  and 
distributed  them,  and  read  a  long  farewell  essay  —  as  was  the 
custom  —  and  the  scene  closed.  A. 
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UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  LYCEUM. 

Report  of  the  U,  8,  Naval  Lyceum,  presented  to  the  American 
Lyceum,  for  incorporation  in  the  proceedings  of  its  Sixth  Annual 
Meeting. 

BY  THE   COMMITTEE   APPOIMTKD   FOR  THAT    PURPOSE. 

Mr  President  and  Gentlemen — In  reviewing  the  progress 
of  our  Institution,  during  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  we 
last  had  the  honor  of  meeting  with  you,  by  our  delegates  ;  on 
again  presenting  you  with  a  view  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Lyceum 
and  its  prospects,  our  feelings  of  satisfaction,  would,  at  times, 
almost  have  been  flattered  to  pride,  had  not  gratitude  pointed  to 
a  host  of  benefactors,  and  so  tempered  us  with  humility,  as,  we 
trust,  to  prevent  that  vain  boasting,  natural  to  success. 

As  to  the  'material,'  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
Library,  principally  of  a  scientific  character  ;  and  due  attention 
has  been  paid  to  keeping  our  table  supplied  with  such  of  the 
periodical  publications  of  the  day,  as  are  most  likely  to  contri- 
bute to  that  important  object  of  the  Lyceum,  viz.  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge. 

Our  Cabinet  has  been  enriched  by  valuable  contributions 
from  our  brother  officers  abroad  ;  but  especially  are  we  indebted 
to  Commodore  Patterson,  and  J.  L.  Pay  son,  Esq.  our  consul  at 
Messina,  for  two  splendid  collections  of  lavas,  the  one  from  Mt. 
Vesuvius,  the  other  from  Mt.  Etna.  Our  calculations  on  the 
zeal  of  our  cruising  officers,  have  been  so  fully  realized,  that 
almost  every  ship,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  has  brought 
us  a  token  of  remembrance,  either  in  minerals,  shells,  animals 
or  antiques. 

Our  Pictorial  department  has  been  increased,  and  more  con- 
spicuously, by  a  valuable  collection  of  portraits  of  all  our  Presi- 
dents, presented  by  Luman  Reed,  Esq.  of  New  York.  And, 
as  a  noble  corner  stone  for  a  department  of  Statuary,  we  have 
been  recently  presented  (by  J.  C.  Halsey,  Esq.  of  New  York) 
with  a  bust  of  Washington,  of  the  purest  marble,  executed  by 
our  countryman  Greenough^  at  Florence  ;  and,  it  may  be  well 
to  remark  here,  that  this  is  not  an  isolated  instance  of  Mr  Hal- 
sey's  liberality,  as  our  Library  can  well  attest. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  erratic  exigencies  of  its  meAibers,  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  establish  a  system  of  lectures  has  not  yet 
been  realized,  but  it  has  not  been  abandoned. 

Our  Magazine  has  made  its  appearance,  under  the  title  of  the 
*  U.  S.  Naval  Magazine,'  and,  thus  fisir,  under  flattering  auspi- 
ces.   As  the  great  expense  attending  a  publication  of  this  kind, 
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compels  us  to  resort  to  general  patronage  for  assistance,  it  mitst 
assume  more  of  the  character  of  a  work  of  '  taste/  than  nught 
be  stricdy  consistent  with  its  scientific  and  instructive  purposes; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  as  it  is 

'  upon  tbe  waters  ^ 
<  The  world  may  find  it  out  'fore  many  days,' 

and  that  it  may  win  to  its  support,  more  of  those  who  are  cod- 
cerned  in  the  '  wonders  of  the  deep/  and  the  improveoients  in 
the  ways  of  turning  them  to  our  advantage ;  so,  that  while  an 
occasional  yarn  may  be  spun  for  the  taste  and  amusement  of 
our  general  readers,  the  more  important  object  of  imparting  and 
soliciting  useful  information  will  be  kept  strictly  in  view. 

Thus,  have  we  endeavored  to  give  you  some  of  the  more 
prominent  points  of  improvement  in  the  last  year — but  we  fed 
that  something  more  is  required  of  us,  than  a  display  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  mere  physical  part  of  an  institution.  When 
called  upon  by  such  an  institution  as  the  American  Lyceum,  the 
great  object  of  which,  is  '  the  advancement  of  education,  espe- 
cially in  common  schools,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge'— while  we  acknowledge  the  honor  of  its  call,,  we  feel 
bound  by  it,  to  prove,  tliat  oiu-  sympathies,  in  the  great  cause, 
are  enlisted  by  motives  of  the  strongest  interest. 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  founders  of  our  Lyceum,  that  similar 
institutions  would  have  been  formed  at  all  the  naval  stations 
in  the  United  States,  and  thus  an  extensive  socxdi  chain  formed 
for  the  promotion  of  intellectual  improvement.  This  hope  has 
not  yet  been  realized,  but,  as  an  experiment  ripens  into  experi- 
ence, *  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished'  must  occur, 
as  a  natural  consequence  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not  the  signs  of 
the  times,  there  is  a  spirit  abroad,  which  will  carry  the  system 
still  further,  and  temporary  Lyceums  may  be  formed  on  board 
our  cruising  vessels,  and  so  a  happy  circulation  of  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  be  constantly  kept  up. 

In  the  prosecution  of  our  philanthropic  plans,  we  nuist  de- 
scend a  little  in  the  scale  of  our  society  ;  — and,  taking  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  company  of  any  of  oik  vessels,  the  candid 
and  unbiassed  observer  will  tell  you,  that  it  requires  no  enthu- 
siast in  the  cause  of  seamen,  to  perceive,  that  in  a  few  years 
past,  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  their  reading  propensities, 
and  in  their  desire  to  acquire  the  common  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion. More  than  one  of  us  have  witnessed  the  pleasing  sight 
of  such  instruction,  imparted  fro  n  a  more  fortunate  tar  to  his 
messmate,  who,  from  his  age,  could  not  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  the  *  Boys*  school,'  (which  is  now  an  established 
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thing  on  board  of  most  ships.)  And  we  may  be  excused  the 
pride  with  which  we  give  our  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  our 
native  seamen,  (but  particularly  those  from  New  England,)  are 
seldom  found  deficient  in  the  common  branches.  To  whom, 
then,  (you  may  well  ask,)  are  we  indebted  for  this  change  ? 
And  upon  whom  must  we  depend  for  further  changes  ?  We 
answer,  to  the  common  schools  of  our  land.  Are  we  not,  then, 
deeply  interested  in  your  cause  ?  and  are  there  not  reciprocal 
obligations  between  us  ? 

Having  acknowledged  ourindebtededness  to  you,  and  asserted 
that  sailors  are  a  link  in  nature's  human  chain,  it  may  not  be 
presuming  too  far,  to  offer  our  opinion,  from  experience,  upon 
your  second  question,  proposed  for  discussion  at  your  sixth  an- 
nual meeting,  viz.  — '  How  should  the  Bible  be  used  in  common 
schools  ?' 

In  the  course  of  our  duty,  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  many 
of  us  to  visit  those  countries,  in  which  are  laid  the  scenes  of 
action,  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  of  that  book  ;  and  how 
naturally  the  mind  turns,  from  scenes  and  manners  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  those  of  the  days  of  the  book,  is  shown  more  famil- 
iarly, by  some  of  the  most  worthy  articles  of  our  own  Magazine  ; 
and  when  we  look  abroad,  amon^  the  host  of  modern  travellers, 
we  see  a  cloud  of  witnesses  pouring  in  upon  us,  corroborating, 
by  their  discoveries,  its  historical  parts.  If,  then,  divesting  the 
Bible  of  that  halo,  which,  too  frequently,  has  been  the  means 
of  making  it,  even  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  almost 
as  much  of  a  sealed  book  as  it  was  before,  and  has  caused  it  to 
be  taken  down  occasionally  only,  as  'the  great  ha'  bible/  it  is 
taught  in  schools,  it  may  be  used  with  great  advantage,  in  giv- 
ing necessary,  and,  it  should  be  impressed  upon  the  learner  at 
the  same  time,  available,  information.  And,  as  in  common 
schools,  the  time  and  means  afford  but  a  narrow  range  of 
instruction  beyond  that  which  may  be  termed  the  mere  dollar 
and  cent  education,  which  contributes  to  the  creature  neces- 
sities, the  most  natural  study  as  a  foundation  for  the  after  im- 
provement of  the  higher  faculties,  would  seem  to  be,  that 
which  is  allowed  to  give  the  most  correct  account  of  the  primi- 
tive state  of  our  world,  and  race,  leaving  the  mind  to  follow 
whatever  bent,  as  to  theology,  it  may  acquire  in  the  course  of 
such  study ;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  surmise  what  that  will 
be,  we  say,  it  will  be  an  entire  subversion  of  superstition,  a  feel- 
ing which  has  been  almost  the  opprobrium  of  seamen,  and  if 

*The  stream,  that  with  its  thousand  crystal  bubbles, 
Bursts  from  tbe  bosom  of  some  desert  rock, 
In  secret  solitude,  may  well  be  deemed 
35» 
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The  haunt  of  something  purer,  more  refined 
Ami  mightier  than  ourselves,' 

how  much  more  excusable  is  that  feeCng,  excited  in  the  breul 
of  the  sailor,  by  that  *  image  of  eternity'  —  the  ocean  — '  bound- 
less, endless  and  sublime !' 

Instruction  in  the  Bible,  will  be  apt  to  promote  subordinatioo 
and  sobriety,  both  in  our  merchant  and  naval  service ;  and  it 
will  be  a  wholesome  check  to  that  flood  of  ephemeral  literature, 
in  the  shape  of  small  and  cheap  newspapers,  which,  we  are 
sorry  to  believe,  more  frequently  minister  to  the  gratification  of 
evil  passions,  and  mere  idle  curiosity  in  catching  at  horrible  tales, 
showing  too  much  of  the  dark  side  of  our  nature,  than  in  help- 
ing us  onward  in  the  great  march  of  intellect. 

Such,  then,  is  our  relation  to  our  brethren  on  shore,  that,  as 
we  must,  as  a  class  of  their  citizens,  of  necessity,  be  the  current 
representatives  of  their  nation  abroad,  we  must  indeed  wish 
them  success  in  their  eflforts  to  prosecute  and  devise  means  by 
which  they  may  send  the  great  body  of  us  forth,  as  an  example 
of  the  successful  experiment,  in  this  western  world,  of  a  free, 
enlightened  and  moral  Republic,  with  knowledge  for  power,  and 
wisdom  to  control  it. 

We  fear  that  we  have  stretched  too  far  the  limits  assigned  os 
by  the  Resolution  of  the  Naval  Lyceum  ;  but  our  excuse  for 
trespassing  upon  you,  and  upon  its  confidence  must  be  our  con- 
viction that  we  could  not  have  done  justice  to  its  motives,  with- 
out opening  to  you  its  moral,  as  well  as  its  physical  cabinet 

John  Haslett,  C4atnuiii. 
Tunis  Craven,     )  r^^^i^^^ 
Wm.  L.  HunsoN,  \  ^^^'^^^^'     . 

U,  8,  Naval  Lyceum,  New  York  Navy  Yard,  May,  1836. 


HINTS  TO  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

Mr  Editor — If  I  understand  the  object  of  the  *  Annab,'  i* 
is  to  afford  a  medium  of  communication  through  which  teachen*- 
can  state,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  the  results  of  their  experi^ 
ence.  We,  who  are  teachers,  need  more  than  anything  else,  to 
have  practical  illustrations  of  principles  which  we  can  read  and 
study.  We  love  to  know  what  other  teachers  are  doing,  to  be 
rnade  acquainted  with  the  internal  management  of  their  schools, 
and  the  success  which  has  followed  their  plans.  Could  there  be 
more  co-operation  among  those,  who  are  engaged  in  the  great 
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and  important  business  of  education  —  could  there  be  more 
union  of  persevering  effort  to  improve  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  their  schools  —  could  they  feel  more  sensibly  the  respon- 
sibilities devolving  upon  them,  a&  the  educators  of  the  infant 
mind  of  our  nation,  but  few  years  would  glide  away,  before  we 
should  witness  great  improvements  in  our  common  schools. 

Although  much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  philanthropist 
and  Christian,  for  the  good  of  the  rising  generation,  much,  very 
much,  yet  remains  to  be  done,  even  in  our  own  JNew  England. 
Teachers,  having  charge  of  District  Schools,  in  our  country 
towns,  are  too  little  acquainted  with  recent  improvements  in  the 
system  of  instruction.  Not  having  opportunity  to  read  publi- 
cations, which  treat  of  points  upon  which  they  most  need  to  be 
enlightened,  they  plod  on  in  the  same  beaten  track  of  their  pre- 
decessors, uninterested  themselves,  and  of  course  rendering  their 
schools  dull,  wearisome  places  for  their  pupils.  Those  who  are 
surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  papers,  con- 
taining information  upon  almost  every  subject  upon  which  they 
wish  to  gain  knowledge,  can  have  little  idea  of  the  destitution  of 
these  important  vehicles  of  intelligence  which  exists  in  some  por- 
tions of  our  country.  How  gladly  would  the  female  teacher, 
who  quietly  pursues  her  daily  task,  unaided  and  unknown,  in 
some  of  our  secluded  parishes,  welcome  such  a  friend  as  the 
Annals  of  Education  !  With  what  interest  would  she  peruse  its 

{)ages !  With  renovated  energies,  increased  strength  and  a  live- 
ier  zeal,  would  she  begin,  anew,  her  labors  ?  An  acquaintance 
with  what  others  have  done  t6  discipline  the  mind,  acquire  moral 
power,  and  to  fistcilitate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  could 
but  inspire  her  with  an  ardent  desire  '  to  go  and  do  likewise.' 

Few  of  our  common  school  teachers  possess  sufficient  origi- 
nality of  mind  or  fertility  of  invention,  to  keep  up  a  lively  inter- 
est in  school  duties,  without  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from 
the  experience  and  practice  of  others.  And  to  what  source 
shall  they  go  for  aid  so  necessary,  but  to  some  such  periodical  as 
the  Annals?  Probably  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  instruc- 
tors of  our  district  schools  ever  enjoy  the  privilege  of  perusing 
its  pages.  Now,  if  some  plan  could  be  devised,  to  extend  its 
circuhtion  among  that  portion  of  the  community,  where  it  would 
probably  exert  the  greatest  amount  of  influence  —  then  might 
we  hope  for  the  commencement  of  a  reformation  in  those  pla- 
ces where  it  is  so  much  needed.  Why  will  not  School  Com- 
mittees take  the  subject  into  consideration  ?  Would  it  not  be 
advisable  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  public  money  to  so  lauda- 
ble a  purpose,  as  buying  a  few  choice  books,  and  taking  some 
pmodicals  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  teachers  in   the  town  ? 
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All,  having  an  opportunity  to  read  the  same  articles,  an  interest 
would  be  excited,  new  thoughts  be  elicited,  and  a  fund  for  oan- 
vcrsation  would  be  provided.  Teachers  are  not  generally  able 
to  furnish  themselves  with  apparatus  necessary  to  render  their 
schools  profitable  and  interesting.  Books,  cards,  &.c.  ou^t  to 
be  stationary,  and  serve  for  the  benefit  of  successive  teachers. 
The  compensation  allowed  female  teachers  is  usually  too  small 
to  admit  of  their  expending  much  for  those  articles  which  seem 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  their  pupils  usefully  employed. 

One  great  secret  connected  with  keeping  a  good  school,  is  to 
contrive  something  interesting  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  when  not  engaged  in  tlieir  regular  lessons.  It  is  do  un- 
common occiu'rence  for  the  children  to  come  to  me,  saying, '  I 
have  nothing  to  do  —  what  shall  I  do?'  Frequently,  I  arrange 
hem  on  a  seat,  each  with  a  slate  and  pencil,  place  cards  of 
birds  or  beasts  in  front,  and  they  will  amuse  themselves  for  some 
time  with  drawing  rude  sketches  of  them  on  their  slates.  The 
Geometrical  figures  may  be  learned  in  this  way  very  easily,  pro- 
vided they  are  required  to  print  the  name  of  each  one  near  the 
figure.  Young  children  just  beginning  to  spell,  are  very  much 
delighted  with  printing  their  lessons,  and  learning  them  from 
the  slate  instead  of  the  book.  They  will  also  learn  to  write  a 
very  tolerable  hand,  by  devoting  a  little  time  to  them,  and  the 
idea  of  writing  a  composition,  as  the  older  scholars  do,  is  very 
pleasing.  Little  boys  and  girls  maybe  employ^,  part  of  the 
time  in  sewing,  and  most  teachers  will  find,  by  experiment,  that 
it  requires  much  less  time  to  attend  a  few  moments  to  something 
of  this  sort,  than  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief  when  idle.  Be- 
sides, habits  of  activity  and  industry  will  thus  be  cultivated, 
which  will  render  them  more  happy  and  useful  during  life. 

Many  teachers  would  be  glad  to  introduce  exercises,  similar 
to  those  I  have  described,  if  they  only  knew  how  to  begin,  and 
had  cards,  &c.  Let  the  School  Committee  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  the  young,  and  provide  information  for 
the  teachers,  and  they  will  no  longer  need  to  complain  of  '  poor 
schools.'  Cannot  something  be  done  before  the  winter  session 
commences  ?  Are  there  not  those,  who  will  try  the  experiment 
of  placing  in  the  hands  of  each  District  School  teacher,  a  copy 
of  the  '  Annals  of  Education'  ?  Let  the  effort  be  made,  and, 
no  doubt,  good  will  result. 

A  Friend  to  Childken. 
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DUTIES  OF  A  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

SoHETHiNG  has  been  said|  in  former  numbers  of  this  journal, 
of  the  appropriate  duties  of  a  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schoo's.  The  Superintendent  in  the  State  of  New  York,  has 
the  following  duties  assigned  him. 

1.  To  submit  to  the  legislature  an  annual  report,  exhibiting 
the  condition  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  and  of  theschtiols, 
and  all  such  matters  relating  to  his  office  and  the  schools  as  he 
may  deem  expedient  to  communicate. 

2.  To  app  jrtion  the  income  of  the  Common  School  Fund 
among  the  several  towns  and  cities  of  the  State.  The  appor- 
tionment is  made  according  to  the  ratio  of  their  population, 
compared  with  the  papulation  of  the  whole  State.  The  census 
is  taken  once  in  ten  years,  by  act  of  Congress,  and  on  every 
alternate  fifth  year  by  the  State,  so  that  a  new  apportionment  is 
made  once  in  five  years.  When  a  new  town  is  created,  an  ap- 
portionment is  made  between  it  and  the  towns  from  which  it 
was  formed,  according  to  the  best  evidence  in  the  power  of  the 
Supermtendent.  The  basis  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
assume,  in  such  cases,  is  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  sixteen  years,  residing  within  each  portion  of  tho 
divided  territory.  As  the  children  are  annually  enumerated  in 
every  town,  it  affords  the  most  ready  criterion  for  determining 
the  amount  of  money  which  the  seveial  parts  of  the  territory 
in  question  should  receive  ;  and  on  the  score  of  equity,  is  as 
free  (rom  objection  as  the  ratio  of  population.  To  this  stan- 
dard, however,  all  such  cases  must  be  brought  after  the  next 
ensuing  census  is  taken. 

3.  To  prepare  suitable  forms  and  regulations,  for  making  all 
the  reports  and  conducting  all  proceedings  under  the  tide  of 
the  statutes  relating  to  common  schools,  and  to  transmit,  them, 
^  with  such  instructions,  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper, 
for  the  better  organization  and  government  of  common  schools,' 
to  the  officers  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  system. 

4.  The  Superintendent  has  an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters  of  appeal,  arisinsi^  under  the  statute  relating  to  common 
schools.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said,  that  any  person  con- 
ceiving himself  ag(;rieved  concerning  any  matter  under  the  pre- 
sent title  (which  includes  the  whole  of  the  school  act)  may 
appeal  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  whose  deci- 
sion shall  be  fiuril.  This  provision  was  intended,  for  what  it 
practically  is,  a  cheap  and  expeditious  mode  of  settling  most, 
if  not  all  the  difficulties  and  disputes  arising  in  the  course  of 
the  execution  of  the  law. 
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NATIVE  THIRST  FOR  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  more  interesting  statement  of  the  native 
fondness  of  the  youthful  mind  for  knowledge  —  even  when  de- 
pressed and  degraded  —  than  is  found  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
*  Friend'  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  not  only  interesting  —  it  is  hon- 
orable to  human  nature. 

It  relates  to  a  circumstance  which  took  place  among  the 
Karens,  a  tribe  living  with  the  Burmans,  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
which  is  found  quite  accessible  to  missionary  eflbrts.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  statement  referred  to. 

'  During  the  rainy  season,  which  continues  several  months,  the 
missionaries  are  oflen  prevented  from  pursuing  their  accustomed 
labors,  travelling  from  village  to  village,  disseminating  tracts,  and 
teaching  the  people.  This  season,  therefore,  has  been  especiallj 
devoted  to  schools  for  the  natives  ;  and  one  of  the  missionaries,  sta- 
tioned at  Tavoy,  gives  this  account  of  their  interesting  pupils. — 
Previous  to  the  rains,  he  and  his  wife  had  travelled  among  the  Raren 
villages  over  mountains  and  through  jungles,  and  invited  the  chil- 
dren to,  come  to  them  for  instruction  during  the  wet  season. 

'  The  number,'  he  says,  '  who  accepted  the  invitation,  exceeded 
our  highest  anticipations — amounting,  males  and  females,  to  about 
sixty,  entirely  filling  the  school  house  prepared  for  them.  They 
give  us  great  satisfaction  in  regard  both  to  their  deportment,  and 
the  progress  which  they  make  in  learning.  I  would  venture  to 
challenge  any  school  in  America,  embracing  the  same  number  of 
children,  to  exhibit  a  fairer  specimen  of  improvement  in  study  and 
of  good  behavior  :  nor  can  we  any  where  contemplate  sixty  child- 
ren under  more  interesting  circumstances  than  this  school  presents. 

'  In  the  first  place,  they  are  children  from  the  jungle,  whose  hab* 
its  have  been  altogether  dissimilar  to  those  which  are  needful  for 
students  ;  children  who  had  never  been  taught,  by  precept  or  exam- 
ple, the  value  of  education  ;  whose  parents  and  ancestors,  from 
generation  to  generation,  never  learned  the  use  of  letters  ;  who,  in- 
deed, until  the  present  generation,  had  no  written  language.  These 
children  we  now  see  applying  to  study,  as  if  they  had  early  been 
taught  the  importance  of  education.  Though  not  required  to  devote 
but  about  seven  hours  of  the  day  to  study,  they  voluntarily  spend  at 
their  books  most  of  the  time  allowed  for  relaxation. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  consider  that  these  children,  in 
order  to  receive  instruction,  must  leave  their  parents  and  their 
native  woods,  and  come  to  town  (Tavoy,)  a  distance  of  thirty  or 
forty  miles,  through  a  wilderness  infested  by  wild  beasts,  and  spend 
with  us  several  months,  during  which  time  there  is  no  passing  back 
and  forth,  on  account  of  the  streams,  which  become  very  deep  and 
rapid  during  the  rains.  They  have  no  wagons  or  other  vehicles  of 
conveyance :  they  must  go  on  foot  every  step   of  this  long  road ; 
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and  though  some  of  the  parents  accompanied  them,  they  had  each 
to  carry  aJoad  of  provisions,  and  conveniences  for  sleeping,  as  the 
journey  requires  two  days,  and  ihey  must  spend  one  night  in  the 
forest  without  a  shelter. 

*  It  was  near  night  when  they  arrived  at  Tavoy,  and  they  had  en- 
dured the  fatigue  of  a  long  day's  walk.  They  came  up  in  Indian 
Hie,  each  one  having  a  basket  slung  from  the  shoulders  or  head. — 
Their  limbs  were  indeed  weary,  but  their  countenances  glowed 
with  delight  when  they  saw  the  missionaries  whom  they  had  some- 
times seen  in  their  native  Jungles. 

'  Is  there  a  village  in  America,  whose  little  children  would  have 
had  courage  to  attempt  such  a  journey  under  such  circumstances? 
It  is  rare,  indeed  for  sixty  children  to  travel  thirty  or  forty  miles  on 
foot  through  a  wilderness,  for  the  sake  of  receiving  instruction  ; 
and  devoting  even  a  portion  of  the  time  allotted  for  relaxation  to 
the  acquiiiition  of  knowledge.' 


HOW  CHARLES  WAS  MANAGED. 

AH    AlfKCDOTE. 

Thk  same  ingenuity  which  people  e.Tercise  so  advantageously 
in  other  matters,  would  be  equally  useful  when  broii^ht  to  bear 
upon  the  management  of  the  young.  Parents  seem  to  have 
time  for  almost  everything  but  attempting  to  form  the  characters 
of  their  children.  They  have  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day,  for 
labor,  to  procure  the  means  of  gratifying  the  bodily  wants  of  their 
families,  either  present  or  future  ;  but  how  few  can  be  brought  to 
devote  the  scanty  pittance  of  even  fifteen  minutes  to  the  wants 
of  their  families,  either  present  or  ftiture,  but  how  few  can  be 
brought  to  devote  the  scanty  pittance  of  even  fifteen  minutes, 
to  the  wants  of  the  immortal  mind  and  spirit  ?  As  to  preventing 
mental  or  moral  evil  to  their  children,  it  is  scarcely  thought  of. 
It  is  only  when  a  flood  of  evil  has  arisen,  that  any  strenuous 
effort  is  made.  And  even  when  correction  is  supposed  to  be- 
come necessary,  how  few  ever  take  time  for  it !  How  much 
more  common  it  is,  to  take  tlie  shr>rt  and  summary  way  of  at 
once  resorting  to  the  rod,  the  ferule,  or  the  fist !  I  have  often 
heard  methods  of  governing  or  disciplining  children  objected  to 
by  otherwise  sensible  persons,  on  the  simple  ground  that  they 
would  take  up  too  much  time !  Father  of  mercies  !  is  it  indeed 
true  that  thou  hast  given  thy  creatures  time  for  everything  else, 
but  that  which  is  of  all  other  things  the  most  important,  — that 
of  training  the  immortal  mind  and  heart  for  Thek  ?  Is  it 
indeed  true  that  thou  givest  life  and  all  its  blessings,  that  we 
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may  spend  it  in  doing  everything  else  but  performing  that  for 
which  life  was  intended ! 

I  have  been  led  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  by  the  following 
anecdote,  which  1  had  from  the  mouth  of  the  lady  herself,  and 
may  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

A  poor  woman  lived  in  a  neat  little  cottage  hard  by  the  |«eiiH 
ises  of  a  more  opulent  neighbor.  This  neighbor  had  a  fiunilj 
of  unruly  boys,  who  greatly  annoyed  the  lady,  and  sometimes 
actually  trespassed  upon  her  property,  or  excited  fears  of  'her 
safety.  Charles,  in  particular,  seemed  to  delight  in  giving  her 
trouble,  not  so  much  out  of  malice,  as  to  gratify  an  ezcesave 
love  of  fun.  Among  other  things,  he  was  in  the  halHt  of  taking 
a  sly  station,  in  his  father's  field,  behind  the  wall,  and  throwing 
apples  against  the  cottage  to  the  great  danger  of  breaking  the 
windows,  or  putting  out  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  family. 

Now,  thought  the  old  bdy  to  herself,  what  can  be  done  ?  If 
I  complain,  directly,  either  to  Charles  or  his  father,  it  will  not 
mend  the  matter  ;  and  perhaps  it  will  make  it  still  worse.  I 
have  tried  that  method,  too  often  ;  and  know  Charles  too  well 
There  is,  however,  one  more  method  which  I  will  try. 

So  after  watching  her  opportunity  to  find  Charles  alone,  she 
one  day  told  him  she  had  something  of  great  importance  to  say 
to  him.  Charles  was  all  attention,  in  a  moment.  ^  Somebody,' 
said  she, '  gets  into  your  father's  field,  opposite  my  door,  and 
skulking  behind  the  wall,  throws  away  your  father's  apples ;  and 
sometimes  throws  them  at  my  windows.  I  think  if  you  watch 
closely,  you  will  be  able  to  find  out  the  rogue  and  detect  him.* 

Charles  appeared  well  pleased  with  the  information,  and 
promised  to  do  his  best  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mischief.  And  be 
kept  his  word  faithfully.  No  more  apples  were  thrown  at  the 
old  lady's  window  from  that  hour  to  this.  This  ingenious  device 
not  only  saved  the  windows,  but  perhaps  Charles  himself  ;  and, 
however  salutary,  in  some  cases,  the  rod  may  be,  was  more 
efficacious  than  a  dozen  whippings. 

This  anecdote  is  the  more  striking,  because  the  lady  was  one 
of  that  class  of  people  who  are  sometimes  totally  unfit  to 
govern  —  I  mean  those  who  have  no  children  of  their  own. 
She  was,  moreover,  a  person  who  neither  makes  nor  ever  made 
the  least  pretences  to  superior  management.  What  she  did, 
was  the  result,  simply,  of  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  guided 
by  plain  unsophisticated  common  sense.  Would  that  this  same 
sort  of  s(^nse  was  not  so  often  compelled  to  ^ve  place  to  fashion 
and  fashionable  practices,  which  exclude  its  presence ! 
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Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  op  Instruction. 

The  seventh  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  coni- 
menced  at  the  Representatives'  Hall,  in  Boston,  on  Thursday,  August 
^.  After  the  usual  preliminary  business,  a  Lecture  was  given  by  Dr 
S.  G.  Howe,  on  the  *  Education  of  the  Blind.'  Dr  H.  dwelt  at  length 
OD'the  Physiological  means  of  preventing  the  increase  of  this  class  o^ 
our  citiisens,  as  well  as  on  the  principles  which  should  guide  us  in  their 
education.  He  made  some  excellent  remarks  on  Physical  Education 
generally  —  its  necessity,  means'  and  end.  Most  of  his  remarks  were 
of  great  general  interest,  and  not  a  few  were  of  particular  value  to 
Common  School  Teachers. 

A  Lecture  was  given  in  the  aAernoon,  by  Dr  Wm«  A.  Alcott,  of  Boa- 
ton,  OQ  the  '  House  I  Live  In.'  It  was  an  attempt  to  press  on  the  com- 
munity generally,  but  especially  on  parents  and  teachers,  the  indispeo- 
sable  importance  of  the  study  of  Physiology.  For  this  purpose,  the 
body  was  treated  of  under  the  similitude  of  a  '  House,'  very  much 
in  the  spirit  of  a  small  elementary  work,  familiarly  known  to  many 
scbook  and  teachers,  by  the  same  individual.  The  Lecture  was 
followed  by  an  animated  discussion  on  the  Necessity  and  Means  of 
Physical  Education.  A  Committee  was  afterward  appointed  to  consider 
the  sjtiject  of  studying  Physiology  in  our  schools,  who  subsequently 
reported  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Rc»9lvedf  That  as  man  has  u  twofold  nature,  consisting  of  soul  and 
body,  and  as  the  full  and  unembarrassed  action  of  the  former  is  greatly 
affected  by  the  healthful  development  and  activity  of  the  physical  func- 
tions, the  Institute  would  urge  upon  the  attention  of  all  concerned  in 
the  culture  and  training  of  the  young,  and  especially  upon  Teachers  of 
our  Common  Schools,  the  importance  of  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  Human  Physiology  ;  and  would  recommend  to 
them  that  they  direct  the  attention  of  their  pupils  to  this  subject. 

The  following  question  was  discussed  on  Thurs'lay  evening:  What 
can  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  do,  in  addition  to  what  it  has 
already  done,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American  people,  in  relation  to 
education  ? 

On  Friday,  lectures  were  given  on  Thorough  Teaching,  by  Wm.  H. 
Brooks,  £Uq.  of  Salem,  Mass. ;  and  on  School  Discipline,  by  Rev.  S. 
B..  Hall,  of  Andover. 

During  the  day  and  ev<Miing,  the  following  questions  were  discussed. 
1.  What  is  a  Teacher's  duty  to  his  Scholars,  in  the  use  of  food,  as   to 

5u; 
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quality  and  kiod,  in  respect  to,  health,  and  to  our  mental  and  moral  cul- 
ture ?  S.  Is  not  the  object  of  our  common  school  instruction  partially 
defeated  while  it  is  left  optional  with  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school  or  to  let  them  roam  about  the  streets  and  fields  in  ignorance  ;— > 
and  ought  their  attendance,  therefore,  to  be  required  by  a  statute  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Institute  of  Instruction  was  so  amended  &.« 
to  enable  the  Association  to  hold  meetings  hereaAer  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  A  resolution  was  also  passed,  recommending  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  that  the  next  annual  meeting  be  held  at  Worce-ter. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  choMo. 

On  Saturday,  a  Lecture  was  given  by  Mr  J.  Henshaw  Belcher,  of 
Boston,  on  Incitements  to  Moral  and  Intellectual  Well  doing.  Dibcus* 
sions  were  also  held.  —  1.  On  the  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Schools,  &.c.  t 
On   Moral  Culture. 

On  Monday,  a  Lecture  was  given  by  Rev.  Daniel  Kimball,  of  Need- 
ham,  Mass.  on  the  Peculiar  Duties  of  Female  Teachers  of  CominoA 
Schools.  This  was  followed  by  discussions  on  the  influence  of  the  fint 
seven  years  on  the  future 'Character  ;  on  the  necessity  of  a  perfect  £o- 
glish  Alphabet ;  and  on  the  Professional  Education  of  Teachers. 

Tuesday,  the  lust  day  of  the  session,  was  chiefly  taken  up  with 
Lectures  on  teaching  Rhetoric,  by  Mr  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  of  Concord, 
N.  H.  on  the  Influence  of  Intellectual  Action  upon  Civilizatioo,  by  Mr 
H.  R.  Cleveland,  of  Boston,  and  by  Discussions  on  Seminaries  for 
Teachers,  on  Libraries  for  Schools,  and  on  the  Influence  of  the  Pint 
Seven  Years  on  the  Future  Character. 

The  number  of  Lectures  given  at  this  Session  was  smaller  than  usuilj 
but  they  were  generally  of  the  same  practical  character  as  formerly. 
The  discussions  were  more  numerous  as  well  as  more  spirited  than  ever 
before.  They  were  continued,  in  every  instance,  during  the  evening' 
Some  of  these,  especially  those  on  Physical  Education,  and  on  School 
Libraries,  we  purpose  to  present  to  our  readers.  Several  spirited  tod 
important  resolutions  also  resulted  from  the  deln.t^?s• 

Of  the  Necessity  of  Physical  Education,  of  the  Importance  of  oa^ 
the  Bible  in  Schools,  the  Importance  of  rendering  the  business  of  Tetch- 
ing  a  Profession,  of  establishing  Seminaries  for  Teachers,  the  Impor- 
tance of  Moral  Culture,  and  of  Libraries  for  Schools,  there  appeared  to 
be  but  little  doubt  among  the  members  of  the  Institute.  In  regard  to 
making  it  the  duty  of  teachers  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  food  <i^ 
pupils  as  a  part  of  Physical  Education,  there  was  more  diflerence  of 
opinion.  A  perfect  alphabet  found  a  minority  only  —  though  it  was  » 
respectable  one  —  in  its  favor. 
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Among  those  who  engaged  in  the  discussions,  were  Messrs  E.  A. 
Andrews,  S.  Pettes,  A.  B.  Alcott,  W.  A.Alcott,  F.Emerson,  G.  F. 
Thayer,  Wm.  J.  Adams  and  W.  S.  Porter,  of  Boston  ;  S.  R.  Hall,  An- 
dover;  D.  Kimball,  Need  ham  ;  Benj.  Greenleaf,  Bradford  ;  A.  Green- 
leaf,  Salem;  Elipha  White,  John's  Island,  S.  C;  A.  Lewis,  Hingham; 

Clark,  of  Chelsea  ;  Goold  Brown  and  McNair,  New  York  ; 

and  Messrs  Thompson  and  Fuller,  —  the  latter  from  Providence. 

Vbrmokt  Literary  Convention. 

This  Convention  met  at  Montpelier,  on  Tuesday,  August  38,  and  was 
organized  under  the  following  officers: 

President,  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D. 

Vice  Presidents y  Hon.  Jacob  Collamer,  John  Wheeler,  D.  D.,  Hon. 
Isaac  F.  Redfield. 

Secretaries^  Rev.  Willard  Child,  Rev.  E.  C.  Tracy. 

Lectures  were  then  given  on  the  following  subjects. 

1.  The  reciprocal  influence  of  moral  and  intellectual  education.  By 
President  Bates.  3.  The  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tjun,  with  suggestions  for  improvement.  By  Judge  Collamer.  8.  The 
importance  of  increasing  the  number  of  liberally  educated  men  in  this 
community,  in  order  to  elevate  the  standard  of  common  education.  By 
President  Wheeler.  4.  The  relation  of  the  clergy  to  popular  educa- 
tion. By  Prof.  Fowler.  5.  The  importance  of  Mathematics  and  the 
Languages  in  a  course  of  liberal  education ;  with  the  best  mode  of 
teaching  the  languages.  By  Rev.  L.  Coleman.  6.  The  union  of  the 
Manual  Labor  system  with  Literary  Institutions.  By  Judge  Redfield. 
7.  The  importance  of  Text  Book  instruction,  compared  with  that  given 
in  the  form  of  Lectures.  By  Prof.  Hough.  8.  Female  Education. 
By  Rev.  E.  W«  Hooker.  9.  School  Statistics  of  this  State.  By  Mr  J. 
B.Stone.  10.  The  evils  existing  in  our  common  schools,  and  their  ap- 
propriate remedies.  By  Rev.  S.  Delano.  11.  To  what  extent  and  in 
what  manner  religious  instruction  should  be  given  in  common  schools. 
By  Rev.  C.  Wright.  12.  The  appropriate  branches  to  be  taught  in 
common  schools,  and  text  books  to  be  used.  By  Rev.  J.  C.  Southmayd. 
18.  Employment  of  visible  illustrations,  in  imparting  instruction  to 
children.  By  Mr  J.  Eastman.  14.  Music  in  common  schools.  By 
Rev.  W.  Child.  15.  The  construction  and  location  of  school  houses. 
By  Rev.  L.  F.  Clark.  16.  Government  of  schools.  By  Mr  Black- 
more.  17.  The  distinctive  character  and  object  of  Academies,  with 
an  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  proper  number  for  this  State ;  and  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  their  endowments.     By  Prof.  Benedict. 

The  delivery  of  the  above  lectures,  occupied  the  Convention  about 
two  days  ;  the  remaining  half  day  was  spent  in  discussing  and  passing 
tlie  following  reaolutioDs: 
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1.  Resolvedf  That  this  Convention  roost  earnestly  recommend  the 
use  of  the  Bible  as  a  reading  book  in  all  the  common  fichouU  io  tbe 
State,  and  that  it  be  made  a  subject  of  study,  especially  as  a  source  of 
religious  instruction  in  all  our  higher  seminaries,  both  for  males  and 
females. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  clergy  of  the  difierent  religious  dcnominatioos 
in  this  State,  in  their  several  ecclesiastical  boflies,  be  reques^ted  to  nuike 
the  subjeet  of  popular  education  an  object  of  special  consideration. 

3.  Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Convention,  opinions  faror- 
ing  the  introduction  of  a  more  popular  course  of  study  as  a  substitute 
for  the  ancient  classics,  have  a  tendency  iujurious  to  tbe  cause  of  sound 
education. 

4.  Resolved,  That  for  the  best  interest  of  popular  education  tbe  Dum- 
ber of  liberally  educated  men,  in  the  community,  ought  to  be  groatly 
increased. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  connection  between  the  higher  iustitutionft 
and  common  schools,  demands  that  the  former  should  be  cherished  b]r 
the  community  and  vigorously  maintHined» 

6.  Resolved,  That  common  schools  are  of  paramount  importance,  and 
that  it  is  desirable  to  secure  in  those  in  this  State  a  more  thorongk  and 
efficient  course  of  education. 

The  Lectures  and  Discussions  were  uniformly  of  a   practical  aod 
highly  interesting  character.    And  although  the  Convention  was  com- 
posed of  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability  in  the  different  professions 
from  all  parts  of  the  Slate,  yet  a  large  proportion  were  workingmeo  — 
teachers,  either  in  our  Colleges   or  other  Seminaries — who  exhibited 
the  results  of  their  experience  and  reflection  ;  and  such  was  the  interest 
felt  and  so  forcibly  was  the  importance  of  the  great  subject  of  education 
im])ressed,  especially  in  relation  to  our  common   schools,  that,  u  was 
justly  remarked  by  the   President  of  this  Convention^  this   State  will 
probably  never  cease  to  feel  the  influence  of  this  Conventioa. 

Improvement  of  our  German  population. 

Pruf.  Bokuni,  of  Harvard  University,  is  most  assiduously  and  ear- 
nestly employed  in  endeavors  to  meliorate  and  improve  the  conditiuDof 
the  German  population  in  the  U.  States.  He  estimates  the  number  of 
this  class  of  our  population,  of  course  including  those  bora  here  of 
German  parents,  at  no  less  than  a  million  and  a  half;  of  whom,  five 
hundred  thousand  reside  in  Pennsylvania,  and  thirty  thousand  in  New 
York  city  ;  and  their  number  is  ntpidly  increasing.  The  following,  ire 
among  the  measures  which  he  recommends  for  their  improvement. 

First,  and  generally,  associated  and  voluntary  action,  directe<l  chiefly 
to  their  intellectual,  and  es}>eciully  their  religious,  improvement. 

2.  A  correspondence  and  co-operation,  on  the  part  of  American  soei- 
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^es,  to  be  formed  for  that  purpose,  with  the  charitable  societies  already^ 
established  among  the  German  emigrants  themselves.    Of  these  latter 
associations,  that  in   Boston,  entitled  the  German  Charitable  Society, 
lately  held  its  first  anniversary. 
S.  The  establishment  of  Anglo-German  schools. 

4.  The  formation  of  Normal  schools,  for  the  supply  of  well  instructed 
Anglo-German  tecchers. 

5.  The  collection  of  statistics,  and  of  facts  of  all  kinds,  in  relation  to 
the  German  population  already  in  the  country. 

6.  He  recommends,  finally,  that  all  efforts  for  the  good  of  this  class 
of  foreigners,  shall  be  put  under  the  consecration  of  Christian  principle, 
and  directed  first  and  mainly  to  their  spiritual  benefit. 

Tkachebs'  SsifixrARY  IN  Illinois. 

Some  of  the  friends  of  education  in  Illinois,  believing  that  Common 
Ocbools  lie  at  the  foundation  of  public  good,  and  that  they  are  liable  to 
be  worse  than  useless,  if  taught  by  incompetent  teachers,  have  deter- 
mined  to  make  the  experiment  of  establishing  a  Teachers*  Seminary. 

It  is  to  be  located  at  Waverly,  in  Morgan  county,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Jacksonville,  on  the  stage  road  to  Vandalia.  The  grounds  are,  as 
we  understand,  already  laid  out,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  Tale  College. 
Its  ultimate  intention  is  solely  to  qualify  young  men  for  the  business  of 
common  school  teaching ;  but  for  the  present,  students  are  admitted^ 
who  either  wish  to  pursue  a  mere  academic  course,  or  to  prepare  for 
college. 

Tbachbrs'  Sbminaribs  in  thb  Wbst  Imdibs. 

We  learn  firom  the  New  York  Observer,  that  the  British  (JoTemment 
hu  made  application  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  for  an 
indtTidual  fully  qualified  to  go  out  and  take  charge  of  a  Normal  school 
In  Nassau,  the  capital  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  for  the  training  of  teacb- 
era ;  and  that  the  Society  has  appointed  a  Mr  McSwiney,  of  Derby, 
said  to  be  eminently  competent  to  the  task,  a  gentleman  who  has  long 
desired  to  devote  himself  to  the  instruction  of  colored  people  in  tho 
West  Indies.    A  similar  school  has  been  established  in  Jamaica. 

Reports  op  Common  School  Committbbs. 

These  are  Taluable  documents,  whenerer  and  wherever  they  are  pub- 
fislied ;  but  perhaps  most  so  to  the  town  or  society,  of  whose  schools 
they  render  an  account.  They  present,  in  a  tangible,  as  well  as 
andientie  form,  some  of  the  prevailing  deficiencies  in  these  pre-eminently 
important,  but  much  neglected  institutions.  The  printing  of  these  doc- 
sments,  and  distributing  them  gratattously  to  every  family,  especially 
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interested,  is  a  measure  which  is  calculated  to  do  great  good^io  awakea- 
iDg  and  directiog  the  puldic  atteotioo. 

We  have  been  led  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  by  receiving  a  spirited 
pamphlet  of  eight  octavo  pages,  entitled,  Report  of  the  Superintending 
School  Committee  of  Winthrop,  (Maine,  we  suppose)  for  the  year 
ending  March  SI,  18S6.  The  town  contains  ten  districts,  in  which^at 
in  the  country  towns  of  New  England,  generally,  the  scbeoltt  are  eon- 
ducted  in  the  winter  by  male  teachers,  and  in  the  summer  by  females. 
The  particular  condition  of  both  the  summer  and  winter  schools  oreask 
district,  in  regard  to  instruction,  discipline,  fcc.  is  stated  —  both  excel- 
lences and  defects.  But  we  have  neither  room  nor  time  — nor  was  it 
our  intention  at  setting  out  —  to  go  into  particulars.  We  wish,  rather, 
:o  recommend  and  encourage  an  imitation  of  the  practice  ;  believing,  as 
the  Committee  profess  to  believe,  in  the  conclusion  of  their  report, 
that  while  good  common  schools  are  everything  in  a  country  like  thit, 
it  were  '  better  for  the  children  and  youth,  better  for  the  parents  and  for 
society,  that  money  be  thrown  into  the  ocean  than  expended  in  snppoit- 
ing  bad  schools.' 

CoKNECTicuT  School  Fund. 

This  Fund  amounts  to  more  than  $2,000,000,  and  the  dividends  of 
the  avails  is  $1 ,05  for  each  scholar.  Next  year  it  is  supposed  that  it  may 
be  $1,10.  Such  a  fund  might  do  wonders  for  that  little  state,  could  the 
public  sentiment  beset  right  there  on  the  subject  of  funds;  and  could 
they  be  used,  not  as  a  substantial  article,  but  only  as  an  incitement. 

We  learn  that  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  at  their  last  session, 
passed  a  law,  which  directed  that  a  copy  of  the  revised  statutes  of  the 
State,  should  be  presented  to  each  of  its  1600  school  districts. 

Reformation  op  the  Gipsies. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  Society  has  been  formed  in  England, 
whose  object  is  the  reformation  of  the  Gipsies.  It  appears  that  there 
are,  at  the  present  time,  about  ten  thousand  Gipsies  in  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain.  They  wander  about  the  country,  corrupting  the  morals 
of  the  younger  classes  of  society  by  fortune  telling,  &c.  and  in  varioais 
ways  producing  mischief.  The  Society  for  their  reformation,  lately 
held  a  meeting  at  Southampton.  From  the  reports  of  the  meeting,  it 
appears  that  no  less  than  thirty  of  these  wretched  and  degraded  speci- 
mens of  humanity  have  already  been  reclaimed  by  their  exertions,  and 
have  become  useful  members  of  the  community. 

We  rejoice  at  these  results ;  and  the  more  so  from  the  fact,  that  many 
good  and  wise  men  have  formerly  considered  them  as  irreclaimable. 
May  the  '  Society'  never  remit  iu  exertions,  until  they  have  been  the 
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means  of  elevating  the  whole  of  these  people  within  the  limits  of  the 
empire  to  intelligence  and  virtue  ;  and  may  a  hundred  kindred  societies 
spring  up  on  the  continent,  to  finish  the  work  which  the  British  Society 
has  thus  auspiciously  begun. 

PROCBBDIirGS    or    THE     CALCUTTA    SCHOOL    SOCIETT. 
(From  Mr  Adam^i  Report  on  Um  State  of  Education  in  Bengal.) 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Calcutta  School  Society  was  to  provide  a 
body  of  qualified  native  teachers  and  translators  ;  and  in  pursuance  of 
this  object  the  committee  at  first  sent  twenty  boys,  considered  to  be  of 
promising  abilities,  to  the  Hindoo  college  to  be  educated  at  the  Society's 
charge ;  and  subsequently  ten  others  were  added.  There  are  thus 
always  thirty  scholars  at  the  Hindoo  college  receiving  an  English  edu- 
cation at  the  expense  of  the  School  Society  ;  and  the  selection  of  pupils 
to  fill  the  vacancies  which  occur  from  time  to  time,  affords  coni^iderable 
encouragement  to  the  boys  in  the  indigenous  schools.  In  1829,  three  of 
the  young  men  who  had  received  their  education  at  the  Hindoo  college 
at  the  expense  of  the  School  Society,  on  leaving  the  college  were  en- 
gaged as  English  te.ichers  in  the  Society's  own  school,  for  which  they 
were  eminently  qualified;  and  others  have  obtained  respectable  employ- 
ment in  Calcutta.  The  Society's  scholars  are  said  to  rank  among  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  college. 

In  prosecution  of  the  same  views,  the  committee  of  the  School  Society 
in  1823,  established  an  elementary  English  school,  entirely  under  its 
own  management,  to  teach  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  and 
arithmetic;  the  vacancies  in  which  are  filled  by  pupils  selected,  from  the 
indigenous  schools,  for  their  proficiency  ;  and  those  again  who  after- 
wards prove  themselves  particularly  deserving,  are  in  duo  course 
removed  for  superior  education  to  the  Hindoo  college  to  which  this  ele- 
mentary school  is  intended  to  be  preparatory.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
school  would  excite  the  emulation  of  the  native  boys,  and  that  by  rais- 
ing the  qualifications  for  admission,  and  thus  inducing  parents  to  keep 
their  children  longer  than  usual  at  the  indigenous  schools,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  emoluments  and  resp<:ctability  of  the  native 
teachers. 

This  object  appears  to  have  been  in  some  measure  attained,  for  in  the 
report  of  1839,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  several  instances  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Society's  superintendents,  in  which  the  obser- 
vance of  the  rules  of  admission  has  afforded  considerable  advantage  to 
the  native  teachers  of  the  indigenous  schools,  by  encouraging  the  boys 
to  remain  longer  with  them,  and  thereby  increasing  their  emoluments, 
lo  the  above-mentioned  year,  the  school  contained  about  130  boys,  who, 
besides  the  usual  elements  of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic. 
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acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  its 
grammatical  construction,  conld  translate  with  some  degree  of  correet- 
ness,  had  a  good  acquaintance  with  Grecian,  Roman  and  English  his- 
tory, and  with  the  leading  facts  of  geography,  together  with  the  political 
divisions  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
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A  Concise  Treatise  on  Commercial  Book  Kbbpino,  eluci- 
dating the  principle  ai^d  practice  of  Double  Entry,  and  the  modera 
method  of  arranging  Merchants'  Accounts.  By  B.  F.  Foster. 
Boston  :  Perkins  &  Marvin.     1836.     8vo.  pp.  171. 

This  is  a  clear,  concise  system  of  Book  Keeping,  — just  such  a  work, 
in  our  view,  as  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man  in  tk 
community.  As  the  author  maintains,  every  man  must  keep  aocoanii 
in  some  way  or  other  ;  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  Dr.  and  Cr.  k 
indispensable  to  all.  The  vocabulary  of  terms  is  a  useful  appendix  to 
Che  work,  and  appears  to  be  prepared  with  great  care. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelin^e.  By  John  Abe^ 
crombie,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  An  Introductory  Chapter,  with  addi- 
tions and  explanations  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Academies ;  and  also  analytical  questions  for  the  examioation  of 
classes.  By  Jacob  Abbott  Boston  :  T.  H.  Carter.  1836.  ISmo. 
pp.250. 

This  work  is  intended  as  the  sequel  of  Dr  Abererorohie's  former  wofk 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  and  has  been  prepared  for  schools  by  tk 
same  American  editor.  We  are  glad  to  have  it  appear  under  soeh 
excellent  supervision,  and  with  the  sanction  of  so  much  experieoee. 
Unless  we  have  greatly  mistaken  the  character  of  this  nnpretendiig 
volume,  the  public  are  much  indebted  to  Mr  Abbott  for  directing  a  shsre 
of  his  attention  to  a  department  of  human  influence,  which  ia  of  lo 
much  importance  as  the  right  training  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  tbt 
rising  generation. 

The  questions  to  the  work  are  arranged,  we  think,  in  the  best  manner 
to  aid  the  learner,  without  ultimately  retarding  his  progress.  They  will 
not,  as  has  too  often  happened,  discourage  thinking;  but  will  be  found 
an  essential  aid  both  to  the  learner  and  the  teacher. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  large  and  noble  type,  which  has 
been  used  in  the  execution  of  this  work  ;  sure  as  we  are  that  the  organ 
of  virion,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  organs  and  faculties,  will  be 
the  more  agreeably  as  well  as  more  healthfully 
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EDITOR'S  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Hofwyl,  June^  18S6. 
I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  Fellenberg,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation.  I  send  it  the  more  cheerfully  for  insertion  in 
the  Annals,  because  it  will  furnish  not  a  few  valuable  hints  in  regard  to 
defects  in  education,  which  are  sadly  common  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries,  and  for  which  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  offer 
a  better  apology.  I  regret  that  any  misapprehension  of  the  Sketches 
of  Hofwyl,  should  have  given  rise  to  the  mistake  which  is  here 
corrected. 

W.  C.  W. 

TRANSLATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Annals  of  Education  : 

Sir  —  The  account  you  have  given  of  my  system  of  education,  and 
of  my  establishments,  in  the  '  American  Annals  of  Education,'  presents 
the  most  complete  view  which  has  yet  appeared  of  my  plans,  and  of  the 
means  which  I  employ  for  their  accomplishment ;  and  the  numerous  in- 
quiries addressed  to  me  in  consequence,  show  me  how  extensively  your 
work  is  circulated,  in  the  old  and  new  world.  I  venture,  therefore,  to 
request  that  you  will  allow  me  to  have  recourse  to  it,  in  order  to  avert 
a  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  by  nn  opinion  to  which  this  account 
appears  to  have  given  rise. 

It  would  seem  that  it  has  inspired  the  hope  that  we  can  accomplish 
miracles^  and  remedy  the  evils  resulting  from  all  the  mistakes  which 
are  still  committed  in  education,  even  in  the  most  civilized  nations. 
The  increasing  number  of  requests  which  are  made  to  me  to  receive 
pupils  who  were  spoiled  even  to  the  foundations  of  their  character,  and 
sometimes  in  their  morals,  long  before  the  idea  was  conceived  of  send- 
ing them  to  Hofwyl,  obliges  me  to  protest  publicly  against  applications 
of  this  nature.  These  institutions  ought  to  be  preserved  as  an  asylum, 
destined  to  receive,  and  educate  in  the  best  manner,  children  who  still 
resemble  those  of  whom  our  Saviour  said  — '  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;'  and  whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  his  blessing.  Hofwyl  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  hospital,  for  the  cure  of  all  those  moral  diseases, 
which  are  the  necessary  results  of  the  errors  of  the  middle  ages,  propa- 
gated from  generation  to  generation  to  the  present  day ;  or  of  those 
produced  by  the  faults  of  modern  civilization.  The  amalgamation  of 
these  faults  with  ancient  errors,  only  renders  more  dangerous  the  char- 
acteristic evils  of  institutions  that  persevere  in  those  false  principles 
which  their  predecessors  have  transmitted  to  succeeding  ages,  as  a  pious 
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and  unalienable  legacy.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  make  it  generally 
known  that  I  have  excluded  from  ray  establishments,  many  youth,  cor- 
rupted in  this  unhappy  manner ;  and  that  matured  experience  obliges 
me  to  refuse,  with  increasing  precision,  all  pupils  from  foreign  scbooli 
for  whom  application  is  made. 

I  have  too  often  discovered  that  it  b  impossible  for  the  pupils  of  insti- 
tutions such  as  I  have  described,  to  comprehend,  nay,  to  avoid  mii^ 
prehendingy  the  philanthropic  character  of  Hofwyl ;  after  having  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  tyrants,  or  as  upper  servants  of  their  parents, 
the  instructors  whom  they  ought  to  respect  and  love  as  their  second 
fathers,  or  their  best  friends.  Pupils  of  this  character  have  become 
completely  strangers  to  that  filial  piety  towards  their  guardians  which 
my  establishments  ought  to  preserve  conscientiously,  and  to  cultivtte 
with  the  greatest  care.  They  consider  teachers  and  pupils  as  oppoate 
parties  with  distinct  interests  ;  or,  at  best,  as  rulers  and  sutjects,  the 
former  seeking  for  power,  and  the  latter  having  the  right  of  resistance. 
They  cannot  understand  our  desire  to  act  as  parents,  who  seek  to  direct 
and  restrain  their  children,  in  order  to  improve  their  character,  and  se- 
cure their  happiness.  They  attribute  to  the  lowest  or  the  most  sordid 
motives,  all  that  is  done  to  furnish  an  education  truly  Christian,  and 
entirely  disinterested,  an  education  liberally  provided  for,  in  reference 
both  to  science  and  the  arts.  Pupils  of  this  character  often  find  their 
greatest  pleasure  in  defeating  all  the  efforts  which  are  made  for  their 
improvement,  instead  of  co-operating  in  them,  and  considering  their 
own  best  interests  as  identified  with  the  success  of  their  teachers.  In 
this  manner,  the  purest  atmosphere  becomes  infected  by  the  very  indi- 
viduals on  whom  its  purity  ought  to  exert  the  most  salutary  influences. 

In  too  many  cases,  the  children  who  are  sent  to  us,  appear  to  have 
learned  more  of  religious  forms  and  opinions,  than  of  the  true  spirit  of 
the  gospel.    They  do  not  seem  to  imagine  that  religion  has  anything  to 
do  with  education.    It  appears  strange  to  them,  that  the  Bible  should  be 
a  subject  of  study  in  school ;  and  some  are  even  disposed  to  ridicule  the 
idea  oflesiona  on  the  truths  of  religion,  and  the  duties  it  Imposes.  They 
are  not  sensible  of  any  obligation  to  obey  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour  io 
the  daily  concerns  of  life  and  in  all  their  intercourse  with  their  fellow 
men,  and  especially  in  that  which  exists  between  teachers  and  pupiU; 
and  their  consciences  appear  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  representations 
which  are  made  to  them  on  this  subject.    They  seem  to  understand 
only  positive  laws  and  arbitrary  punishments ;  and  if  they  have  noC 
openly  transgressed  such  laws,  they  consider  themselves  innocent,  how^ 
ever  great  the  pain  they  may  have  caused  to  others,  however  serious 
the  disorder  they  have  introduced,  in  direct  contravention  of  that  great 
precept  of  Christ,  *  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do 
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unto'you.'  They  think,  very  oflen,  that  their  ecfucators  have  do  con- 
cern with  anything  but  their  external  acts  —  that  they  have  nothing  to 
doVith  their  character  and  feelings,  however  jierverted  they  may  be,-^ 
and  consider  it  enough  if  they  *  break  no  rules.' 

Such  pupils  regard  their  comrades  either  as  strangers,  towards  whom 
they  have  no  duty  of  Christian  kindness  to  fulfil,  or  as  rivals  that  excite 
their  jealousy,  with  the  exception  of  those  whom  they  endeavor  to  gain 
as  friends,  or  rather  as  accomplices.  They  are,  therefore,  equally  in- 
capable of  uuderstanding  that  spirit  of  fraternal  kindness  and  mutual 
aid,  which  we  endeavor  to  cultivate  among  them,  as  members  of  one 
family.  The  studies  of  those  who  are  thus  perverted,  have  become 
mere  sources  of  torment  to  them  —  apparently  in  consequence  of  defec- 
tive methods  of  instruction,  and  the  arbitrary  discipline  by  which  they 
were  enforced,  —  instead  of  being,  as  they  should  be,  their  greatest 
pleasure.  Their  comrades  who  are  less  perverted,  appear  to  them  only 
as  spies,  as  traitors  to  their  party,  whom  they  think  it  necessary  to  re- 
strain by  threats  if  they  are  inaccessible  to  corruption. 

Such  pernicious  perversions  of  mind  and  heart  ought  to  be  unknown 
here.  Hofwyl  ought  to  maintain  the  character  imposed  by  its  original 
design.  Its  atmosphere  ought  to  be  kept  pure  ;  and  every  individual 
•hould  be  excluded  who  cannot  appreciate  its  character.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  the  object  of  all  my  efforts  can  be  accomplished,  in  a 
course  of  action  which  is  incomprehensible  to  those  who  are  actuated 
by  considerations  purely  mercantile  and  are  faithless  in  regard  to  all 
those  virtues  which  give  the  only  permanent  value  to  human  life. 

We  shall,  therefore,  receive  at  Hofwyl  only  those  children  for  whose 
purity,  and  truth,  and  simplicity  of  character,  we  are  furnished  with  the 
most  satisfactory  assurances,  as  well  as  for  the  co-operation  of  their 
parents  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  task.  Every  one  that  is  brought 
to  us  without  fulfilling  these  conditions,  will  be  excluded  from  my  insti- 
tutions, without  regard  to  the  distance  he  has  conie ;  unless  substan- 
tial reasons  can  be  given  for  subjecting  him  to  a  trial  (quarantine) 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of  receiving  him.* 

Tou  will  oblige  me  very  much,  sir,  by  inserting  this  statement,  or 
something  equivalent  to  it,  in  the  '  Annals,'  and  by  procuring  its  repub- 
lication in  the  papers  which  have  spoken  of  my  establishment. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  esteem, 

most  sincerely  yours, 

Eman'l  Fellenberg. 
Hojwyly  June  13,  1836. 

*  In  1819,  namerons  applications  from  Crerman  students  (more than  40  at  onetime) 
to  attend  the  course  of  agriculture,  which  involved  similar  dangers,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  publish  a  similar  caution,  and  to  exclude  all  who  bad  not  received  their  pre- 
imratory  edncatioo  at  Hofwyl. 
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MUTUAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

^FYsm  tbe  TnuinctioBs  of  tba  AiMricaii  Ljpeaum,  «t  the  Sixth  Anniwl  Ifosting.) 

DoRiN«  the  fatte  session  of  the  Ameiican  Lyceum,  at  the 
Common  Council  Chamber  of  the  city  of  New  York,  after  lis- 
tening to  a  lecture  from  Dr  S.  G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  on  the 
*  Education  of  the  Blind,'  the  discussion  of  the  following  ques- 
Xion  commenced  :  '  Is  Mutual  Instruction,  in  any  form  or  degree, 
applicable  to  Common  Schools?'  The  question,  as  will  be 
seen,  elicited  remarks  of  exceeding  great  interest,  importance, 
and  value.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  discussion  fur* 
nished  by  Mr  Dwight,  the  Corresponding  Secretafy. 

Mr  Hedges,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  It  is  now  extensively  agreed, 
I  believe,  that  the  lower  institutions  of  learning  —  common 
schools — are  of  greater  importance  than  college^  and  universities, 
great  as  is  the  value  of  the  latter.  Schools  and  academies,  at 
least,  when  taken  together,  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  chief  im- 
portance. I'hey  afford  to  nearly  the  entire  bulk  of  our  reading 
population  all  the  instruction  they  ever  get. 

Of  course,  then,  everything  that  can  be  done  to  simplify  and 
abridge  the  labor  of  the  teacher,  must  be  of  great  consequence. 
But  how  little  do  we  see  done  for  this  object !  While  in  every 
mechanical  branch  we  have  great  and  numerous  inventions  to 
save  labor  and  time,  to  economise  often  in  comparative  trifles, 
how  little  do  we  find  of  this  description  in  the  business  of  keep- 
ing school !  The  greatest  improvement  of  this  kind  ever 
introduced  into  our  country,  or  mat  which  came  recommended 
as  such,  was  the  monitorial  or  Lancasterian  system  of  instruc- 
tion. Unfortunately,  although  seized  and  experimented  upon 
by  many  teachers  with  avidity,  it  fell  into  hands  unacquainted 
with  it.     Now  a  current  of  opinion  extensively  sets  against  it. 
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But  this  does  not  prove,  as  it  appears  to  me,  either  that  it  is 
good  or  bad  ;  but  only  that  certain  persons  have  fSEuled  in  trying 
it.  This  may  have  been  done  through  mismanagement.  Is  it 
not  reasonable  to  presume,  that  in  a  maJKM'ity  of  cases,  pereons 
ignorant  of  what  they  are  trying  to  work  with,  will  mismanage ; 

But  let  us  endeavor  to  look  a  little  into  the  case.  Follow  the 
teacher  to  the  school  —  where,  unfortunately,  few  educated 
men  will  follow  him,  —  and  you  will  find  that  he  has  much  to 
do  in  little  time.  How  can  he  save  time  ?  '  I  like  to  send  my 
children,'  says  one,  '  to  a  man  who  teaches  his  own  scholars  ; 
but  will  not  pay  him  more  than  three  or  four  dollars  a  quarts.' 
So  long  as  parents  will  limit  teachers  to  such  an  income  as  this 
will  aflbrd,  teaching  must  be  but  a  common  sort  of  professioD. 
But,  the  pay  for  each  pupil  being  small,  may  not  a  reasonable 
support  be  obtained,  if  the  teacher  can  increase  the  number  of 
his  scholars  ?  Is  there  any  way  in  which  he  can  do  as  wdl 
with  a  hundred  as  with  twenty  ?  I  ani'*aDt  speaking  of  five 
htmdred,  or  two  hundred ;  for  I  have  no^^bt  that  five  men 
can  do  more  than  one.  Here  comes  in  the  princifde  of  mutual 
instruction  to  the  teacher's  aid.  Let  him  introduce  it,  judi- 
ciously, adapted  to  the  circumstances  around  him,  and  I  believe 
there  is  no  branch  in  which  more  will  not  be  better  taught  than 
without  it.  The  advantages,  I  believe,  will  be  real  and  great 
though  you  allow  him  who  teaches  in  the  common  manner  all 
the  talents  you  please  ;  though  we  allow  but  litde  to  the  com- 
mon school  teacher. 

But  objections  are  made  to  the  system.  It  is  said  tliat  nKwi- 
tors  tyrannize.  It  is  not  so  in  my  experience.  If  the  teacher 
does  his  duty,  and  the  boy  has  anything  in  him  to  make  a  man 
of,  it  will  present  itself  when  he  stands  as  a  monitor.  The  mind 
will  be  trained,  and  the  moral  man  will  come  out.  The  process, 
in  a  monitorial  school,  tends  to  deveiope  and  cultivate  the  pow- 
ers of  the  intellect  and  the  affections.  I  have  seen  but  one 
monitorial  school  that  I  thought  ruined.  There  the  monitois 
were  appointed  for  a  fortnight.  This  wearies  them.  Change 
them  often  and  you  keep  the  spirit  alive.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  every  deserving  child  stands  some  chance,  daily,  of  being 
permitted  to  teach  for  an  hour  as  a  monitor,  and  make  your 
choice  of  monitors  daily  from  the  best  behaved  and  more  intel- 
ligent, and  then  when  you  make  a  call  for  candidates,  you  may 
depend  on  seeing  twenty  hands  raised,  by  ardent  voJunteers. 
If  I  followed  the  business  merely  for  the  love  of  it,  as  perhaps  I 
mi^ht  do  under  certain  circumstances,  I  would  try  to  train  men 
in  my  school ;  and  it  should  be  done  or  attempted  with  the  aid 
of  Uus  system. 
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Mr  Samdel  W.  Skton,  Agent  of  the  New  York  Pulilic 
School  Society.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  advocate  k  point 
like  this,  while  no  objector  appears.  1  am  a  strong  friend  of  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction.  Mind  must  act  upon  mind  in  the 
process  of  teaching  and  learning  on  this  plan :  here  lies  the  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Examples  are  also  continually  displayed  for  imi- 
tation. How  can  we  teach  mechanical  operations  but  by 
example  ?  If  1  had  a  school  of  twenty — nay,  often,  I  would 
make  one  teach  another. — If  I  had  but  three,  I  would  make 
two  of  them  monitors.  The  teacher  communicates  a  little 
knowledge  to  one  ;  how  unreasonable  it  is  for  him  to  say, '  Now, 
nny  boy,  I  have  improved  myself  by  the  instruction  I  have  given 
you ;  do  you  teach  it  to  that  boy  and  you  will  be  improved  by 
the  effort.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  be  explaining  something 
else  to  this  scholar,  which  he,  in  turn,  will  be  prepared  to  prac- 
tise by  imparting  it.' 

I  know  of  but  two  books  on  the  monitorial  system  ;  Lancas- 
ter's, and  one  published  in  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  a  few  years 
ago.  We  do  not  want  Lancaster's  principles  or  methods  alone. 
Bell  and  Lancaster's  system  is  what  we  need.  Bell  is  the  soul, 
while  Lancaster  is  the  body.  The  one  is  the  lion's  carcass,  the 
other  is  the  honey.  Bell's  Madras  system  I  have  not  seen 
adopted  here.  I  wish  I  could.  It  presents  the  wheat  cleaned 
from  the  chaff.  In  the  New  York  public  schools  we  begin  with 
Lancaster's  system  alone.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  mixture 
of  the  principles  of  Bell.  Happily,  however,  gradual  changes 
have  been  for  years  going  on,  so  that  impcntant  modifications 
have  been  introduced ;  and  gentlemen  who  may  have  visited 
our  schools  five  years  ago,  if  they  should  inspect  them  now, 
would  find  honey  in  the  lion. 

T.  DwiGHT,  Jr.,  of  New  York.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  serious 
difficuhy  in  the  way  of  the  discussion  of  this  question,  that  no 
objector  appears.  Although  I  have  no  objecti<ms  to  present 
from  my  own  mind,  which  appear  to  me  of  any  great  weight, 
I  vnll  state  such  as  I  have  heard  urged  in  some  places  a^inst 
mutual  instruction  in  common  schools.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  be  indulged  in  expressing  the  regret  I  feel,  at  the  absence 
of  some  of  those  Boston  friends,  on  wime  presence  we  had  con- 
fidently counted,  as  del^;ates  of  the  lyceums  to  which  invita- 
tions were  forwarded.  We  could,  in  that  case,  hardly  have 
found  room  to  complain  of  the  want  of  opposition ;  for  the  Lan- 
casterian,  or  monitorial,  or  mutual  system  finds  as  strong  an 
opposing  tide  against  it  in  that  city,  as  runs  in  its  favor  here 
around  us. 

I  vnll  enumerate  the  great  grounds  of  objection  which  I  have 
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heard  made  by  numbers  cf  their  best  teachers.  Ist  They  say 
that  boys  can  neither  teach  nor  govern  their  fellows  weU.  2d. 
That  the  monitors  must  lose  their  time.  3d.  That  the  know- 
ledge communicated  by  monitors  is  only  that  of  words,  and  not 
of  ideas.  4th.  I'hat  parents  would  probably  never  consent  to 
have  their  children  taught  by  the  children  of  their  neighborB. 
5th  (and  this  argument  seemed  to  weigh  more  than  any  other). 
The  system  has  been  tried  in  Boston,  Salem,  dLc,  and  failed. 

It  appears,  however,  that,  so  far  as  the  primary  schools  of 
Boston  are  concerned,  a  fair  trial  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  made.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  two  schools  were  desig- 
nated for  experiments  several  years  ago,  which  were  conducted 
by  persons  of  little  experience  in  the  mutual  system,  which  an, 
after  a  time,  discontinued.  All  those  schools  are  now  almost 
exactly  in  the  same  condition  with  the  ordinary  schools  of  the 
country  at  large,  in  respect  to  methods :  hardly  one,  I  believe, 
of  the  numerous  improvements  elsewhere  practised,  having 
found  its  way  into  them. 

There  is,  however  —  or  lately  was,  —  one  private  school  of 
mutual  instruction  in  Boston ;  and  a  flourishing  one.  It  was 
the  result  of  the  experiment  made  in  the  public  schools.  Mr 
Fowie,  one  of  the  school  committee  at  that  time,  was  a  member 
of  their  committee  on  Lancasterian  schools ;  and  on  visiting  the 
JNew  York  schools,  became  a  warm  advocate  of  the  system. 
Disappointment  in  obtaining  the  services  of  a  teacher  he  hvi 
expected,  induced  him  for  a  time  to  supply  his  jdace  ;  and  his 
first  success,  although  not  such  as  to  lead  to  the  genera]  adop- 
tion of  the  system  by  the  school  committee,  induced  him  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  an  instructor.  His  school,  a  few  months 
since,  was  tilled  with  two  hundred  girls,  who  taught  each  other 
in  numerous  branches ;  and  the  aspect  of  cheerfulness  which 
pervaded  the  school,  was  such,  as  1  think,  might  be  sought  io 
vain  in  scores  of  other  schools  around  it. 

I  believe  that  more  acquaintance  with  other  schools  and  sys- 
tems than  their  own,  is  necessary  to  all  our  teachers ;  and  if 
the  Boston  and  ^'ew  York  teachers  would  visit  each  other  often, 
doubtless  education  in  both  cities  would  feel  the  benefit. 

Mr  Haskell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Perhaps  some  of  my  re- 
marks may  meet  the  wishes  of  gentlemen  who  are  anxious  to 
hear  objections  to  the  monitorial  system.  I  was  a  teacher  in 
early  Ufe,  and  heard  much  of  Mr  Lancaster's  book  when  I  was 
about  leaving  the  profession.  I  sometimes  wished  I  might  re- 
main a  teacher  long  enough  to  practise  its  instructions.  I  soon 
however,  saw  several  schools  established  on  his  plan,  which  shook 
my  confidence  in  it.    Still  I  think  that  the  loss  of  the  system  in 
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this  city  would  be  a  serious  loss.  I  have  witnessed  some  results 
in  the  schools  here  which  have  astonished  me.  I  doubt,  huw- 
ever,  whether  the  system  could  be  extended  to  the  country.  It 
is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  a  hun- 
dred schdars.  But,  where  many  are  to  be  taught  at  small  ex- 
pense, so  small  that  more  than  one  teacher  to  a  hundred  cannot 
be  had,  it  is  the  best  system.  If  parents  are  able  to  pay  more, 
there  is  a  system  which  is  better. 

Common  school  teachers  are  often  complained  of  for  their  in- 
competency. But  must  not  the  scholars,  then,  be  deficient  as 
teachers  ?  Yet  this  system  requires  that  the  pupil  should  do  all 
that  the  teacher  should  do,  and  how  can  that  be  ?  A  monitor 
cannot  communicate  what  he  has  not  got.  A  teacher  must  be 
better  prepared,  though  not  well  prepared.  Preparation  is 
necessary  to  qualify  any  person  to  teach.  But  we  should  have 
wen  qualified  teachers  ;  and  would  not  a  teacher  be  better  qual- 
ified, who  has  spent  three  years  at  a  teachers'  seminary,  than  a 
boy  who  had  only  said  his  lesson  well?  Assistants  are  next  best 
to  teachers,  and  monitors  next  best  to  them. 

Saturday,  May  7. — After  the  Lyceum  had  listened  to  a  lec- 
ture from  Mr  Frederick  A.  Packard,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
means  of  securing  popular  co-operation  in  favor  of  common 
education ;  and  one  from  Professor  Bokum  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, on  the  condition  of  the  Germans  in  the  United  States, 
the  discussion  of  the  question  was  again  taken  up  by  request,  by 

Mr  Chrisropher  Oscanean,  of  Constantinople.  Trials  of 
the  principles  of  mutual  instruction  by  persons  incompetent 
through  want  of  acquaintance  with  it,  cannot  be  decisive.  In- 
deed no  experiments  ought  to  be  depended  on,  except  such  as 
have  been  made  by  teachers  at  least  tolerably  familiar  with  it,  by 
the  experience  of  some  years,  or  at  least  months. 

I  nmy  claim  something  of  the  character  of  an  unprejudiced 
witness.  I  was  educated  on  the  old  plan  —  to  sit  or  kneel  be- 
fore my  school-master,  and  await  his  signal  to  advance  and 
recite  in  my  turn.  I  know  something  of  the  condition  in  which 
a  child  is  placed,  under  such  methods  as  are  practised  in  Tur- 
key, —  the  extremes,  I  think,  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  old 
system  in  most  other  countries.  Wearied  by  an  uneasy  and 
unvarying  posture,  and  my  mind  not  interested  in  my  task,  I 
would  often  fall  asleep ;  and  when  asked  a  question  about  my 
lesson,  could  only  reply  '  yes,  sir,*  or  '  no,  sir,'  as  I  happened  to 
conjecture  —  for  a  very  good  reason,  —  I  had  learnt  nothing 
dunng  the  time  when  it  was  intended  I  should  have  studied. 

But  since  I  left  school  myself,  I  have  visited  many  of  the 
schools  of  mutual  instruction  established  in  Constantinople  by 
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the  American  missionaries.  And  there  I  have  found  all  the  pu- 
pils active.  There  was  no  sleeping  there.  I  could  not  timl 
any  of  them  dozbg  as  I  used  to  do.  The  monitors  in  such  a 
school,  sir,  teach  not  what  they  do  not  know.  I  would  repeat 
it,  in  answer  to  what  was  said  by  a  gentleman  yesterday.  No- 
body expects  monitors  to  communicate  what  they  do  not  know, 
but  only  what  they  do  know.  And  this  they  are  often  set  to 
teach  when  they  know  it  well,  that  is,  just  after  they  have 
learnt  it.  They  certainly  can  communicate  it  then.  If  they 
cannot,  I  say  they  do  not  know  it  at  all.  For  a  person  never 
really  knows  a  thing  which  he  cannot  find  some  way  to  commu- 
nicate. But,  it  may  be  said,  that  I  am  proceeding  on  a  bad 
principle,  because  a  child  cannot  be  thoroughly  master  of  the 
nature  and  powers  of  the  mind,  which  are  necessary  to  be 
known  by  a  perfect  instructor.  To  this,  I  would  reply,  thea 
your  common  school  teacher  is  not  competent,  nor  can  he  be, 
until  he  becomes  a  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

But,  to  come  from  theory  to  practice.  I  have  not  only  read 
of  the  mutual  system,  but  I  have  seen  a  number  of  interesting 
schools  from  their  beginning  to  their  full  trial  and  complete  sac- 
cess.  In  Constantinople,  in  the  Royal  Barracks,  I  have  often 
entered  the  schools  established  there  a  few  years  ago.  There 
are  nine  or  ten  of  them,  and  they  contained  about  five  hundred 
soldiers  each.  I  often  spoke  with  some  of  them  at  their  seats, 
for  they  all  knew  me,  as  I  had  repeatedly  been  in  from  the  first, 
to  interpret  for  those  who  were  forming  the  arrangements,  to 
explain  what  schools  were.  Most  of  those  soldiers,  when  I  first 
knew  them,  were  newly  from  the  interior,  wiki,  rough  men,  as 
uncivilized  as  your  Indians  from  the  West.  I  found  that  they 
had  made  rapid,  and  indeed  astonishing  progress*  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  I  most  fully  believe,  they  learnt  more  in  six 
months  under  the  monitorial  system,  than  they  could  have  done 
in  (Ad  fashioned  schools  in  seven  or  even  ten  years. 

When  I  went  to  the  barracks  afterwards,  I  often  catight  a  tall 
Turkish  centinel  on  his  post,  with  his  mudcet  in  one  hand  and 
a  piece  of  chalk  in  the  other,  occasionally  stopping  an  instant,  to 
write  '  butter,'  or  '  cake,'  or  some  other  word.  I  have  wit- 
nessed also,  their  improvement  in  many  things,  not  often  done 
in  other  schools;  and  I  may  say  as  much  of  the  Armenian 
schools  in  and  about  Constantinople.  I  have  seen  maps  well 
and  neatly  drawn  by  soldiers  who  had  been  taught  only  six 
months ;  while  I  have  known  persons  who  had  attended  dd 
fashioned  schools  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  had  learnt  nothing 
but  reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic :  such  as  '  two  and 
two  make  four.' 
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I  should  be  glad  to  get  a  better  system  than  that  of  mutual 
instructioo,  Mr  President:  but  I  am  willing  to  take  up  with 
this,  until  a  new  one  is  found.  I  love  it  for  its  value  to  educa- 
tion.   To  that  subject  I  am  devoted  soul  and  body. 

Mr  Haskell.  1  maintain  my  opinion  that  there  is  a  higher 
and  better  plan  of  instruction  than  that  by  monitors,  which  can 
be  resorted  to  where  the  state  of  society  will  support  it.  There 
cure  two  modes  of  instruction  —  one,  where  the  teacher  com- 
pares recitations  with  the  book  in  his  hand  ;  another,  in  which 
a  well-stcxed  mind  pours  daylight  upon  others.  Many  children 
will  think  they  understand  what  they  do  not,  and  be  ready  to 
say  they  know  but  cannot  tell  it.  The  reason  is  they  do  not 
know  it. 

Nine  tenths  of  common  school  teachers* are  not  qualified. 
They  should  be  well  educated  in  a  seminary  connected  with  a 
model  school,  in  which,  those  taught  should  take  part  in  instruc- 
tion. They  would  then  become  practical  find  thorough  teachers. 
The  instructors  should  be  equeJ  to  professors  in  our  colleges, 
although  all  the  branches  taught  at  college  need  not  be  intro- 
duced into  the  seminary.  The  assistants  employed  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  should  be  qualified  to  teach  as  principals.  The 
teacher  might  also  in  some  cases  have  monitors,  whom  he  must 
regard  as  the  substantial  teachers.  I  would  repeat  that  I  am 
no  enemy  to  the  monitorial  system  where  it  is  appropriate. 

Mr  HoLBROOKy  of  Philadelphia.  I  was  struck  with  a  remark 
made  by  the  gentleman  who  gave  us  such  interesting  informa- 
tion from  Constantinople  ;  that  a  child  is  more  constantly  and 
fully  employed  in  a  monitorial  school.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant object  gained.  I  have,  also,  a  very  high  respect  for  self- 
education  ;  and  I  believe  the  monitorial  ^stem  is  best  calculated 
for  that.  I  think  our  common  schools  should  adopt  something 
of  it.  The  school'houses  should  have  a  class  room,  and  enough 
of  the  monitorial  system  should  be  adopted,  at  least,  to  take  a 
class  into  that,  sometimes,  under  the  charge  of  a  monitor. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  principles  of  Holy  Writ  recommend 
mutual  instruction  — '  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' 
It  is,  indeed,  liable  to  abuse,  and,  like  other  good  things,  has 
been  abused  ;  but  the  abuse  is  no  argument  against  the  use. 

Evtnii^  Session —  Saturday,  May  7. — After  the  reading  of 
an  essay  by  Dr  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  of  Boston,  on  '  Missionaries  of 
Education,'  and  statements  from  Messrs  Seton  and  Belden  on 
the  New  York  Public  Schools,  the  discussion  was  resumed,  by 

Mr  Parsons,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  observed  that  children 
listen  with  peculiar  pleasure  to  children  ;  and  I  have  made  it  a 
custom  to  indulge  them.    On  ai^p(»nting  a  monitor,  I  have  found 
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the  class  expreseiog  pleasure  when  called  to  recite  to  him.  I 
have  also  found  the  exercise  of  teaching  of  peculiar  benefit  to 
those  who  officiate. 

If  I  wished  to  make  thorough  schdars,  I  would  make  each  id 
turn  hear  the  others  recite,  without  allowing  him  any  other  fit- 
cilities  than  such  as  the  others  enjoyed ;  and  this  should  be 
understood  to  be  the  regular  practice.  Each  should  take  his 
turn  on  a  particular  day.  I  would  make  them  often  go  over  the 
same  lessons,  but  they  still  should  have  two  or  three  diflerent 
ones  daily.  I  believe  that  if  a  person  hears  a  ckss  recste,  and  is 
thrown  on  his  own  resources,  he  derives  ten  times  as  mudi  ben- 
efit as  he  would  fron  the  conning  way  of  learning.  He  acqpnrei 
available  knowledge. 

I  have  thus  exercbed  boys  in  English  Grammar,  and  the  good 
effect  has  been  evident,  and  unequivocally  superior  to  the  com- 
mon method.  In  other  branches,  too,  1  shall  hereafter  make 
my  experiments.  I  shall  go  home,  prepared  to  carry  the  plan 
into  effect  in  forms  I  have  never  tried  —  modified  and  imperfect, 
perhaps,  but  I  am  prepared  to  beUeve  they  will  prove  beneficid 
to  myself. 

Mr  Hedges.  Some  objections  came  up  this  morning,  to 
which  I  would  reply  in  brief — not  because  I  think  them  to 
possess  any  great  weight,  but  because  they  were  delivered  witk 
emphasis. 

It  is  easy  to  say  the  mutual  system  is  applicable  only  to  hige 
schools  or  small  ones.  Twelve  years  ago  I  came  to  this  city, 
where  it  was  in  operation,  supposing  that  it  was  particulariy  ap- 
propriate to  large  schools  of  the  poor.  Experience  proves  tbU 
they  had  the  wrong  of  the  subject  who  thought  so.  Generally 
there  is  not  tone  and  feeling  enough  in  schools  of  poor  children 
to  allow  of  its  best  development. 

I  returned  to  New  Jersey  to  try  it,  and  opened  a  school  in  a 
viUage,  encouraged  by  the  influential  men  of  the  place.  But  I 
found  the  rich  sent  poor  children  to  me,  and  withheld  their  own. 
They  had  the  common  ideas  about  the  system.  At  the  cfese 
of  twelve  weeks  I  withdrew,  and  opened  a  school  in  another 
town,  for  the  children  of  the  rich,  beginning  with  twelve  schol- 
ars, without  speaking  of  the  Lancasterian  system,  or  introducing 
the  apparatus.  I  found,  however,  that  by  setting  one  to  teach 
three  or  four  in  English  grammar  or  arithmetic,  I  could  employ 
them  all  well.  I  appointed  my  monitors  not  for  a  month,  but 
for  the  time,  and  for  good  conduct. 

What  the  parents  in  our  country  \ivant  for  their  children  is, 
good  education  —  that  they  may  be  able  to  understand  and  to 
give  good  reasons,  and  draw  conclusions.     Now  we  must  re- 
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member,  that  children  have  not  the  distracting  subjects  in  their 
minds  that  men  often  have.  Their  cares  are  few.  While  I 
have  been  here,  I  have  been  often  thinking  of  land  and  notes. 
But  I  have  seen  boys  (delegates  from  the  Juvenile  Lyceums  of 
the  Public  Schools,)  who  listened  with  two  ears,  unencumbered 
with  families  or  business.  The  scene  has  been  as  interesting  to 
them,  as  attendance  at  a  session  of  Congress  might  have  been 
to  us. 

But,  we  are  told,  the  Lancasterian  system  has  been  tried  in 
Boston  and  fiiiled.  We  were  told  yesterday,  that  this  was 
probably  owing  to  want  of  experience.  Yet  it  has  been  intro- 
duced with  success  there,  by  one  man,  who,  for  the  love  of  it, 
went  into  the  {leart  of  the  business,  carried  it  through,  adapted 
it  (the  most  difficult  part  of  all,)  to  female  education ;  and  his 
flchool  lives  and  prospers. 

I  have  never  had  success  in  anything  without  the  ippnitorial 
^stem.  Take  English  grammar,  in  which  there  is  philosophy 
it  anywhere.  You  would  be  delighted  to  see  how  a  t>oy  man- 
ages it  when  he  undertakes  to  instruct  his  class.  He  does  not 
fiuiten  himself  down  to  the  routine  of  the  common  method.  He 
d6es  not  always  take  one  word  and  pass  it,  and  then  the  next. 
He  will  sometimes  take  the  nouns  together,  and  then  the  verbs ; 
and  in  various  ways  interest  and  instruct  his  companions  for  an 
hour.  That  a  teacher  has  not  time  to  do,  even  if  his  habits  would 
permit  him. 

If  you  could  teach  and  hear  a  whole  school  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  one  lesson,  the  teacher  might  do  well  without  aid.  But 
no  one  who  sees  our  schools  will  say  that  it  is  possible.  But 
it  is  objected  that  the  monitor  cannot  do  as  well  as  the  teacher 
unless  he  knows  as  much.  As  well  might  a  drill  sergeant  be 
required  to  be  as  mse  as  his  genera).  He  can  drill  as  well,  and 
often  better,  though  he  be  not.  The  general  has  an  army  to 
think  of — the  drill  is  the  sergeant's  only  business. 

We  have  been  told  with  eloquence  today  —  in  the  lecture  of 
Mr  Packard,  —  that  the  people  are  not  disposed  to  take  up  im- 
provements. The  friends  of  education  must  do  it,  and  they  are 
few.  They  want  a  lever  and  a  fulcrum,  because  they  have  but 
little  power.  Now  I  maintain  that  the  monitorial  system  may 
be  made  use  of  as  the  necessary  instrument — the  machinery 
for  increasing  the  power. 
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<  Our  chief  business'  —  that  which  is  punned  in  Mr  R.'s 
family,  —  *is  the  manufiicture  of  hats  from  palmetto.  Ihese 
pupils,  aalde  from  their  recreations,  should  rest  from  their  han- 
dicraft about  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day  to  ap|4jr  themsdves  to 
Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  any  branches  which  require 
the  constant  use  of  the  eye,  or  hand,  or  both. 

<  But  much  in  these,  and  the  whole  in  other  brancbea,  audi 
as  Orthography,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Greography  (the  maps 
being  near,)  English  Grammar,  History,  Rhetoric,  the  Lan- 
guages, Logic,  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy,  anjrthing  to  be 
committed  to  memory,  —  whatever  can  reach  the  mind  through 
the  ear,  or  occasional  glances  of  the  eye,  upon  figures  and  dia- 
grams, drawn  on  paper,  slate  or  black-board,  and  almost  al 
things  in  the  spacious  fields  of  mathematical  and  philosopMol 
science,  can,  with  greater  fiaunlity  be  taught  and  learnt  from  the 
mind  and  book,  by  the  living  voice,  the  distinct  aiticulation,  the 
skilful  emphasis,  the  natural  and  judicious  tones,  looks  and  ge^ 
tures  of  the  able,  the  lovely  and  beloved  teacher ;  while  the 
learners  at  the  same  time,  carry  on  their  manual  Isibora.  This 
may,  at  first,  seem  embarrassing ;  but  habit  will  render  it  pleas- 
ant and  easy.  Indeed,  I  never  knew  pupils  acquire  knowledge 
so  rapidly  and  so  delightfully  in  any  other  way  ;  for  every- 
thing may,  without  interruption,  be  seasonably,  familiarly,  and 
fully  explained.  Besides,  this  mode  of  the  system  can,  by  wdl 
qualified  teachers,  with  or  without  manual  labor,  by  private  or 
public  patronage,  be  any  where  put  immediately  into  operation, 
and  sufficiently  proved,  with  no  hazard  of  loss  in  case  of 
failure.' 

Afler  giving  a  particular  account  of  the  manner  of  managiiig 
classes  under  the  first  mode,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  second  : 

'  The  second  mode  accommodates  those  youths  of  either 
sex,  —  in  distinct  and  separate  establishments,  however,  —  of 
fourteen  years  and  upwards,  who  wish,  with  no  expense  but 
that  of  time,  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  a  common  primary  ed- 
ucation, in  literature  and  business,  for  any  term  not  leu  tkan 
one  year.  This  is  none  other  than  a  Manual  Labor  Boarding 
School,  the  members  of  which,  after  receiving  the  counsel  of 
the  teacher,  may  board  and  dress  very  much  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  majority,  their  own  labors  cancelling  all  ordinary 
expenses,  which,  I  judge,  need  not  usually  call  the  pupils  en- 
tirely from  their  literary  pursuits,  more  than  four  hours  a  day. 
With  a  small  capital,  this  can  he  put  in  operation,  where  suita- 
ble scholars  and  business  can  be  found,  by  teachers  well  quali- 
fied as  to  education  and  secular  and  dnnnestic  management. 
None  others  should  undertake.     It  would   be  generous  and 
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*  6.  It  does  not  furnish  sufficient  ballast  for  prosperity,  or  buoy  - 
ancy  and  enterprise  for  adversity.  If  only  a  part  of  these  things 
be  true,  we  are  shown  the  necessity  of  a  system,  embiacing 
some  radical  improvements/ 

He  further  adds,  of  our  '  Common  primary,  and  high  schools, 
and  even  some  academies*  — 

'  J .  In  these  schools,  nuinners  and  morals  are  corrvpied.* 
(Mr  R.  speaks  of  what  has  come  under  his  own  observation  ; 
and  says  he  has  had  opportunities  of  knowing  what  our  schools 
are.)  '  This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  assembling  children 
of  the  various  sexes,  ages,  dispositions,  habits,  characters,  par- 
ties, and  prejudices ;  —  subject  to  all  the  different  modes  of  do- 
mestic discipline,  or  to  no  discipline  at  all ;  —  a  heterogeneous 
collection  from  thirty  to  a  hundred ;  volatile  and  wild ;  freed 
from  parental  restraint;  much  together  without  superintend- 
ence ;  often  unmanaged  by  the  teacher,  when  he  is  with  them ; 
their  sports  usually  uncivil,  and  sometimes  dangerous,  and  even 
fatal ;  practising  on  each  other's  hearts  the  eloquence  of  pro- 
pensity and  passion  ;  their  differences  being  like  the  war  of  the 
elements,  and  their  agreements  like  the  amalgamation  of  the 
fluids! 

^2.  *  Much  time  is  wasted.  If  aU,  without  interruption,  were 
diligentlv  engaged  in  their  proper  business,  which,  however,  is 
usually  lar  otherwise,  still  three  fourths  of  their  time  could  be 
occupied  by  some  productive  manual  business,  which  would  go 
far  towards  supporting  the  pupils. 

3.  ^Learning,  also,  is  greatly  embarrassed.  The  rooms  of  the 
schools,  through  attention,  at  once,  by  the  scholars  of  all  ages, 
and  grades  in  learning,  to  all  branches,  from  A,  B,  C,  to  Math- 
ematics and  Natural  Philosophy  —  each  unavoidably  interrupting 
the  other,  —  of  necessity  become  like  a  chaos  and  a  Babel,  if 
not  like  a  Bedlam  !' 

In  view  of  these  defects,  Mr  R.  has  presented  to  the  public 
his  system  of  manual  labor  and  oral  instruction.  In  regard  to 
the  three  distinct  modes  of  application  of  the  system  which  he 
proposes,  he  thus  remarks : 

'  The  first  accommodates  district  or  village  classes,  of  twenty- 
five  up  to  fifty  pupils  each,  boarding  at  home,  and  being  at 
school  certain  hours  of  the  day;  all  attending  to  the  same 
branch  at  the  same  time  ;  and  when  not  at  school,  being  occu- 
pied in  study  or  other  employments  at  home.  While  ol^rving 
the  oral  instructions  of  the  teacher,  let  these  perform  such  man- 
ual labor,  as  will  produce  the  most  profit,  and  require  the  least 
noise,  and  least  intensity  of  thought —  such  as  knitting,  sewing, 
braidingi  &c. 
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<  Our  chief  boainess*  —  that  which  is  punned  in  Mr  R/s 
family,  —  *is  iKe  nianufiicture  of  hats  from  palmetto.  Ihese 
pupils,  aside  from  their  recreations,  should  rest  from  their  hu- 
dicraft  about  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day  to  ap|4y  themaelTes  to 
Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  any  brailches  which  require 
the  constant  use  of  the  eye,  or  hand,  or  both. 

<  But  much  in  these,  and  the  whole  in  other  bnucbes,  soch 
as  Orthogmphy,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Geography  (the  maps 
being  near,)  En^ish  Grammar,  History,  Rhetoric,  the  Lan- 
guages, Logic,  Moral  and  Mental  Philos(q>h7,  anything  to  be 
committed  to  memoiy,  —  whatever  can  reach  the  mind  through 
the  ear,  or  occasional  glances  of  the  eye,  upon  figures  and  dia- 
grams, drawn  on  paper,  slate  or  bhck-boaid,  and  almost  al 
things  in  the  spacious  fields  of  mathematical  and  philoaophial 
science,  can,  with  greater  fiaunlity  be  taught  and  learnt  finoin  the 
mind  and  book,  by  the  living  voice,  the  distinct  articulatioo,  tk 
skilful  emfrfmsis,  the  natural  and  judicious  tones,  looka  and  ges- 
tures of  the  aMe,  the  lovely  and  beloved  teacher ;  iriafe  the 
learners  at  the  same  time,  carry  on  their  manual  Isibon.  TUi 
may,  at  first,  seem  embarrassing ;  but  habit  will  render  it  pleas- 
ant and  easy.  Indeed,  I  never  knew  pupils  acquire  knowledge 
so  rapidly  and  so  delightfully  in  any  other  way ;  for  eveiy- 
thing  may,  without  interruption,  be  seasonably,  familiaily,  and 
fully  explained.  Besides,  this  mode  of  the  system  can,  by  wd 
qualified  teachers,  with  or  without  manual  labor,  by  private  or 
public  patronage,  be  any  where  put  immediately  into  operatwn, 
and  sufficiently  proved,  with  no  hazard  of  loss  in  case  of 
failure.' 

After  giving  a  particular  account  of  the  manner  of  managiiig 
classes  under  the  first  mode,  he  thtis  speaks  of  the  second  : 

'  The  second  mode  accommodates  those  youths  of  either 
sex,  —  in  distinct  and  separate  establishments,  however, — of 
fourteen  years  and  upwards,  who  wish,  with  no  expense  but 
that  of  time,  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  a  common  jMimary  ed- 
ucation, in  literature  and  business,  for  any  term  not  leu  than 
one  year.  This  is  none  other  than  a  Manual  Labor  Boarding 
School,  the  members  of  which,  after  receiving  the  counsel  of 
the  teacher,  may  board  and  dress  very  much  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  majority,  their  own  labors  cancelling  all  ordinary 
expenses,  which,  I  judge,  need  not  usually  call  tihe  pupils  en- 
tirely from  their  literary  pursuits,  more  than  four  hours  a  day. 
With  a  small  capital,  this  can  be  put  in  operation,  where  suita- 
ble scholars  and  business  can  be  found,  by  teachera  well  quali- 
fied as  to  education  and  secular  and  domestic  management. 
None  others  should  undertake.    It  would  be  generous  and 
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prudenty  as  these  establishments,  though  private  property,. are 
dependent  for  prosperity  on  the  public  contidence,  for  them  to 
iiiniish  some  guaranty,  like  that  of  the  frequent  examination, 
inspection,  and  supervision  of  a  board  of  overseers,  chosen  and 
autiioriied,  at  first,  by  the  proprietary. 

'  The  other,  or  third  mode,  which  is  more  strictly  a  charita- 
U  '  pixqect,  is  designed  for  the  adoption  of  cbilciren,  at  about 
seven  years  of  age,  of  either  or  both  sexes,  as  may  be  found  ru- 
dent,  to  be  supported  and  trained  up  in  various  and  liberal 
learning,  in  all  the  neces>ary  and  important  articles  of  manners, 
morals,  literature,  science,  and  the  many  kinds  of  useful  and 
appropriate  business,  till  the  males,  if  any,  arrive  at  fourteen, 
and  the  females  at  seventeen.  The  latter,  however,  for  certain 
vahniUe  objects,  and  on  proper  conditions,  may  tarry  longer  if 
they  pleose.  All  this  shouM  be  carried  into  eflect,  by  any  so 
disposed,  acocHrding  to  some  plan,  rules,  and  engagements^  the 
faithful  execution  of  which,  should  be  secured  to  the  public,  by 
the  institution  of  a  Board  of  Visitors,  authorized  to  give  their 
advice  to  any  con(*emed  :,to  examine,  as  ojten  as  annually,  and 
report  publicly,  the  condition,  the  prospects,  and  the  promise  of 
the  establishment.  To  prosecute  this  mode  of  the  system,  on 
a  scale  somewhat  extensive,  a  farm  and  suitable  buildings,  and 
perhaps  the  adoption  of  a  few  male  children,  are  deemed  very 
important.  There  is  probably  no  situation  so  favorable  for  the 
generad  education  of  children,  and  the  junior  class  of  youth  of 
either  sex,  let  them  be  destined  to  whatever  condition  or  business 
they  may,  as  that  of  a  large  &rm  in  the  country,  where  are  am- 
ple play-grounds  and  gardens  ;  where  are  forests  and  orchards, 
hills  and  vales ;  pastures  and  dairyins ;  fields  and  meadows ; 
flocks  and  herds ;  brooks  and  waterfalls ;  towering  rocks  and 
delightful  plains  ;  a  salubrious  air  and  a  wholesome  diet ;  a  va- 
riety of  innocent  and  healthful  amixsements  ;  and  all  necessary 
and  useful  muscular  exercise.' 

I  close  my  extracts  from  this  pamphlet,  with  the  general 
sketch  of  business  which  is  intended  to  occupy  the  time  of  ten 
years. 

'  The  first  year,  the  children,  supposed  to  be  about  seven 
years  of  age  should  begin  business  proper  for  their  a^se,  such  as 
knitting,  sewing,  braiding,  assisting  in  cookery,  and  other  house- 
hold business  and  manu&ctures.  The  boys  should  begin  to  as- 
sist in  husbandry  and  gardening.  As  to  literature,  they  should 
begin  with  the  first  rudim  nts  of  many  branches,  such  a^  Read- 
ing, Spelling,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Geography,  &c. 

'  The  second  year  they  should  advance  in  the  same,  with  the 
addition  of  Natural  History,  and  Vocal  Music* 
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'  The  third  year,  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  various  easf 
reading,  defining  words,  English  Grammar,  and  Writing. 

'  The  fourth  year,  beside  these,  the  spinning  of  wool  for  kmt- 
ting,  if  thought  to  be  economical,  may  occupy  a  portioo  of 
time ;  —  also  Botany,  Composition,  Painting,  and  Sketching 
Maps. 

'  The  fifth  year,  they  make  progress  in  what  was  before  be- 
gun ;  likewise  attend  to  fine  and  ornamental  sewing,  cutting 
and  making  loose  clothes  —  children's  gannents,  —  instrumeD- 
tal  music.  Finish  Geography.  Begin  Written  Arithmetic, 
Rhetoric,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy.  Collect  curioaities,  and 
specimens  of  natural  proluctions. 

*  The  sixth  year,  besides  continuing  the  previous  puisaits, 
millinery  and  mantua-making  should  receive  some  attentioa ; 
dyeing  yarn  and  clothes  in  various  colors,  and  with  various  mt- 
teriab ;  History,  Chemistry,  and  the  learned  languages,  such  m 
Latin,  French,  &c. 

'  I'he  seventh  year,  some  things  before  begun  should  be  con- 
tinued. The  children  should  begin  by  turns  to  superintend  the 
washing  and  ironing.  They  should,  also,  be  instructed  iu  tai- 
loring, making  candles,  soap,  and  starch.  Finish  Arithmetic 
and  Rhetoric.     Attend  much  to  Composition. 

'  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  year,  the  boys  should 
leave  the  establishment.  The  young  ladies  should  learn  to 
weave  woollens,  if  found  best ;  to  cut  and  make  garments  of 
any  kind  or  quality,  for  either  sex  ;  to  preside  at  table,  and  to 
wait  on  company ;  to  put  up  meats,  fruit,  and  vegetables  for 
winter  and  spring  use.  Begin  by  turns  to  superintend  the  dai- 
rying. Begin  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  ;  attend  to 
Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Logic,  and  to  the  science  of  Eui- 
CATING  Children. 

*  In  the  ninth  year,  the  pupils  should,  by  turns,  instruct  the 
fourth  class  ;  attend  to  Astronomy ;  to  the  National  and  State 
Constitutions ;  to  the  subject  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  men 
and  of  civil  government  in  general ;  to  the  nature  and  causes  of 
disease ;  to  preventive  and  restorative  medicine ;  to  the  use 
and  value  of  property,  and  book-keeping ;  and  to  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  among  themselves. 

*  The  tenth,  and  last  year,  the  young  ladies  should,  by  turns, 
instruct  the  third  class,  review  the  most  important  articles 
passed  over,  and  note  in  a  book  the  material  matters,  for  refc- 
ence  in  future  life.  They  should  study  well,  with  the  proper 
helps,  the  duties  and  privileges  of  females,  in  the  many  proba- 
ble and  possible  conditions  of  life,  and  receive  many  general 
and  appropriate  parental  instructions  on  passing  into  the  world. 
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*  When  an  establihment  of  this  nature,  shall  get  fairly  on 
foot,  and  embrace  pupils  of  the  various  years  and  gnules  loen- 
tioned  above,  up  to  the  ninth  ye^ir,  they  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction,  be  divided  into  four  general  classes;  the  fourth 
class,  including  those  of  the  fiist,  second,  and  third  years ;  the 
tliird  class,  those  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years;  the  sec^ 
ond  class,  these  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  ;  the  first  class, 
those  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  years. 

*  'Vhe  faculty  of  the  establishment  after  it  shall  contain  as  many 
as  fifty  adopted  children,  should  consist  of  the  four  following 
persons : 

*  1 .  One  to  superintend  the  husbandry,  the  gardening,  the 
providing,  and  the  financial  concerns,  and  to  instruct  the  boys 
in  ail  these. 

*  2.  One  to  superintend  all  the  household  matters,  such  as 
clothing,  lodging,  diet,  or  the  concerns  of  food  and  drink,  econ- 
omy, cleanliness,  cookery,  health,  &c.  It  belongs  to  this  per- 
8(Ki,  to  instruct  in  the  theory  and  practice  oj  Domestic  Philoso- 
phic ;  and  neaty  economical y  and  utejul  housewifery, 

*  3.  One  to  instruct  the  first  class,  and  others  occasionally. 

*  4.  One  to  instruct  the  second  class  and  sometimes  others. 
These  must  teach  the  children  in  all  necessary  things  men- 
tioned or  not  mentioned  in  the  above  general  sketch,  or  procure 
some  others  to  do  it. 

'  The  first  two,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  father  and  the 
mother  of  the  adopted  inmates,  and  the  two  others  as  assistant 
parents^ 

At  present,  Mr  R.  is  about  introducing  Brick  Making,  as  a 
part  of  the  manual  labor  of  his  establishment.  This  will  be 
carried  on  mostly  by  himself  and  sons.  The  younger  members 
of  the  school  are  expected  to  attend  to  the  cleaner  and  lighter 
parts  of  the  work.  Oral  instruction  is  received  in  the  school 
room,  before  going  to  labor  in  the  field  and  brick-yard,  and 
after  returning  from  them.  L.  T.  E. 
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Rede  sn  die  Schulgemeinde  in  £ngi,  Von  J.  Heer,  Pfarrer.   (Addrmw  to  the 

School  District  of  Engi.    By  J.  Heer,  Paitor.) 

[Engi  is  a  little  valley  in  eastern  Switzerland,  remarkable 
chiefly  for  its  poverty,  with  scarcely  land  enough  to  employ  or 
support  its  inhabitants,  and  still  more  destitute  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  skiU  which  have  so  often  produced  wealth  on  a  bar- 
ren rock,  or  an  unhealthy  marsh. 
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Their  school  was  in  a  low  state.  The  pastor  c^  the  perish  to 
which  this  district  belongs  —  a  man  advanced  in  years,  but  le- 
mariLably  zealous  in  all  that  regards  education,  — endeafored 
to  improve  their  condition,  and,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  besevD- 
knt  individuals,  and  rousing  the  pe(^le  to  a  sense  ^  the  impoi^ 
tance  of  education,  he  procured  sufficient  contributions  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  school-house,  and  the  engagement  of  an  abk 
teacher.  By  applications  to  the  department  of  education,  the 
school  inspectors,  and  the  benevolent,  he  also  procured  a  soppljr 
of  new  school-books,  adapted  to  the  new  methods  of  instmdioB 
introduced ;  and  everything  promised  a  flourishing  school. 

But  the  new  studies,  and  new  methods,  and  new  boob 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  many  of  the  peofde.  The¥  thought 
grammar  and  arithmetic  and  the  description  of  useful  and  poi- 
sonous plants,  &c.  dLC,  were  quite  superfluous  for  their  chil* 
dren.  They  did  not  like  to  see  any  departure  from  the  '  good 
old  way'  of  their  fiithers.  They  did  not  choose  to  have  iheir 
children  learn  new  books;  the  old  ones  in  which  they  had 
learned  were  better ;  and  especially  they  did  not  wish  them  to 
sing  anything  from  the  new  books  of  music. 

The  teacher  was  discouraged.  He  was  invited  to  a  moie 
profitable  and  honorable  post,  and  resigned  his  place.  But  he 
still  went  on  in  the  same  course,  and  the  final  examination  of 
his  pupils  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  authorities  of  the  school, 
that  they  were  anxious  to  retain  him,  to  engage  him  for  a  tenn 
of  years,  and  to  increase  his  small  salary.  The  object  of  the 
address  before  us,  was  to  remove  the  prejudices' of  the  pec^, 
and  to  induce  them  to  adopt  this  course.  We  cannot  better 
give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  simplicity  and  fiiithfulneas  of 
this  address,  in  which  we  r^rd  it  as  a  model,  than  by  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  ;  and  they  apply  equally  well  to  the  pnjodices 
of  multitudes  in  our  own  country.  It  will  give  them  increased 
interest  to  add  that,  to  the  honor  of  the  district,  they  yiekled  to 
these  arguments,  and  adopted  the  measures  proposed.  Woold 
that  many  of  our  pastors  would  follow  so  worthy  an  example !] 

EDUCATION    IMPORTANT    FOR   THE    POOR. 

I  hear  one  and  another  say  ;  '  Well,  instruction  of  this  kind 
may  be  good  for  the  children  of  the  rich  and  opulent ;  but  we 
are  poor,  as  well  as  our  children.  They  do  not  want  $o  muA 
learning  for  their  business  ;  and  it  is  that  which  we  blame.  In 
the  day  we  live  in,  they  teach  the  children  in  our  schoob  a 
great  deal  too  much  that  is  of  no  use  to  them.' 

My  beloved  people,  it  makes  my  heartache  to  hear  you  speak 
in  so  slight  a  manner  of  your  childrcui.  Are  your  chiUren,  theui  of 
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less  value  than  the  children  of  the  rich  and  opulent  ?  I  have  a 
very  diderent  opinion  of  them.  I  consider  your  children  in  the 
eye  of  God  and  of  their  country  as  worthy  as  the  children  of 
the  rich  and  opulent.  Has  not  the  bountiful  Creator,  in  refus- 
ing earthly  riches  to  their  parents,  endowed  them  with  the  same 
and  often  with  even  better  capacities  and  talents  than  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  ?  With  a  proper  cultivation  of  these  talents, 
are  they  not  as  able  to  become  excellent  men  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  society,  as  the  wealthy  ? 

What  saith  the  Apostle  of  Christ  (James  ii.)  ?  *  Hath  not 
God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the 
kingdom,'  which  he  has  promised  to  them  that  love  him  ?  And 
what  does  history  teach  us  ?  Were  not  those  great  heroes  of 
faith  who  enlightened  and  converted  the  world  —  were  not.the 
Apostles  of  Christ,  and  their  Lord  and  Master  himself — chil- 
dren of  poverty  ?  I  might  give  you  a  long  list  of  useful  citizens 
—  of  most  distinguish^  benefactors  of  mankind,  —  who  all 
came  forth  from  the  huts  of  the  poor.  Is  it  possible  for  you 
to  know  to  what  condition  God  has  destined  vour  children  ? 
There  may  be,  slumbering;  in  many  of  the  children  of  this  val- 
ley,  distinguished  talents  which  will  be  lost  to  the  world  if  they 
are  not  cultivated ;  but  which  would  accomplish  important  ob- 
jects if  proper  care  were  taken  for  their  development. 

*  But,'  I  hear  you  say,  '  they  wish  to  make  learned  men  of 
our  children,  and  we  do  not  wish  for  that.'  No  one  intends  to 
make  your  children  learned.  For  such  a  purpose  we  should  need 
very  different  institutions.  What  do  we  wish,  then,  to  make  of 
them  ?  Reasonable  men ;  able  to  reflect  seriously,  and  judge 
correctly ;  enlightened  Christians,  who  acknowledge  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent,  and  who  learn  to  worship  their 
Father  in  Heaven  in  spirit  and  truth ;  pious,  virtuous  men,  who 
sincerely  love  and  cheerfully  practise  all  that  is  true,  and  just, 
and  good,  and  praiseworthy  ;  useful  citizens  of  their  country, 
endowed  with  the  skill  wanted  for  their  future  career,  and  aUe 
to  acquire  any  fiuther  knowledge  they  may  need.  It  is  highly 
important  that  your  children  attain  this  education,  for  their  own 
wel&re,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  their  town  and  their  coun- 
try ;  and  even  for  their  own  success  in  this  world. 

The  careful  instruction  your  children  enjoy  in  school,  will 
enable  them  sooner  to  understand  the  time  and  circumstances 
in  which  they  live,  and  will  give  them  the  means  of  earning 
their  bread  with  ease  and  respectability.  You  have  never  heard 
anybody  complain  of  the  uselessness  of  the  good  education  he 
had  enjoyed  in  youth  ;  but  hundreds  and  hundreds  have  bitterly 
regjeited  their  want  of  good  instruction^  and  would  willingly 
38* 
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cut  off  a  finger  if  it  could  purchase  the  possihi&ty  of  re-eoai' 
inencing  a  better  course  of  youthful  instructioa.  How  many, 
on  the  contrary,  have  been  successful  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  life,  in  consequence  of  good  school  instruction,  and  have 
benefited  their  bmily  and  town  and  the  whole  country,  though 
they  belonged  to  poor  fiunilies ! 

GOOD    EDUCATION    A   SOURCE   OF    PROSPERXTT. 

But,  you  say,  '  We  are  a  poor  people,  and  our  valley  will 
never  be  otherwise ;  for  we  are  too  numerous,  and  we  have  too 
litde  land,  and  we  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  worid/ 
Yes,  to  be  sure  we  are  a  poor  people,  but  from  what  source 
does  this  poverty  arise  ?  Not  from  our  retired  situation  alone; 
not  merely  from  the  increase  of  population  ;  but  from  the  want 
of  instruction  and  education.  Ignorance  and  inefficiency,  a 
thoughtless,  indifferent  character,  an  indolent  life,  and  the  dis- 
orderly conduct  connected  with  them,  are  the  true  causes  of 
this  poverty.  Turn  your  eyes  to  the  world  around  you.  You 
will  see,  everywhere,  ignorance  united  with  poverty,  and  mental 
improvement  with  prosperity.  Do  you  wish  to  check  poverty  ? 
—  You  must  banish  ignorance,  and  provide  good  education  for 
the  youth.  The  want  of  it  must  become  much  more  sensible 
to  you,  precisely  from  the  disproportioned  inciease  of  popula- 
tion. 

Consider  only,  that  in  these  last  eighteen  years  our  parish 
numbers  five  hundred  and  thirtyfive  individuals  more,  whilst 
the  ground  upon  which  we  stand,  the  only  and  suflicient  suste- 
nance of  our  fathers,  remains  the  same  and  cannot  be  enlarged. 
Where  shall  wc  find  land  for  such  an  increase  of  population  r 
Look  within,  to  the  mental  dispositions,  faculties,  and  talents  of 
the  youth.  There  we  find  ground  which  lies  totally  neglected, 
which  we  ought  to  cultivate,  and  plant,  and  sow  with  aJl  poai- 
ble  care  ;  and  it  will  undoubtedly  bring  forth  the  best,  the  richest 
fruits,  when  the  rising  generation  has  grown  up.  In  this  way 
we  shall  gain  an  unalienable  capital,  which,  according  to  our 
proverb,  '  can  neither  fly  nor  I>urn  away.'  We  may  regain,  in 
part  at  least,  the  lost  prosperity  of  our  valley  by  using  these  means. 
The  better  our  young  people  are  instructed  in  schoob,  the 
more  they  are  led  to  a  clear  understanding,  the  more  the  reason, 
the  hand,  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  cultivated,  the  sooner  that  ig- 
norance, inefficiency,  mental  indolence,  will  disappear ;  and  the 
better  will  they  be  endowed  with  all  that  will  secure  their  earthly 
welfare.  Instead  of  being  used  for  the  most  al)ject  employ- 
ments when  they  go  abroad,  our  well  educated  children  will 
make  their  own  way  through  the  world  to  something  higher 
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and  better,  and  especially  render  their  countrymen  in  every  re- 
spect the  most  valuable  and  important  services. 

EDUCATION   PREPARES   FOR  RELIGION. 

But  a  well-arranged  and  complete  course  of  school  instruc- 
tion is  of  incalculaUe  importance  to  your  children  ;  not  for  the 
things  of  time  and  sense  alone,  but  for  their  eternal  good.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  is  better  able  to  testify  to  this  than  a  pastor.  Be- 
lieve me  then,  my  friends,  as  one  who  has  been  invested  with  this 
office  for  thirtythree  years,  and  to  whom  the  religious  instruction 
of  so  many  hundreds  of  children  has  been  committed,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  teach  young  people  the  sublime  doctrines 
of  religion,  and  lead  them  to  a  clear,  distinct  and  useful  know- 
ledge of  God  and  His  word,  if  the  ground  in  which  we  are  to 
plant  the  seeds  of  the  gospel  resembles  the  hard  trodden  path  in 
which  that  seed  cannot  penetrate  —  if  it  has  not  been  carefully 
cultivated  and  prepared  by  school  instruction. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  school  instruction  is  well-arranged  ; 
if,  instead  of  loading  the  memory  with  forms  and  words  that  are 
not  understood,  the  understanding  is  awakened  and  guided  by 
suitable  exercises  to  distinct  and  rational  habits  of  thought ;  if 
the  sensibility  for  what  is  true  and  beautiful  and  good  is  ex- 
cited ;  if  the  eye  is  directed  to  the  traces  of  infinite  power  and 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  creation ;  if  they  are  led  by  dili- 
gent reading  of  the  holy  scriptures  to  understand  the  ways  of 
Providence  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  particularly 
the  doctrines,  and  example,  and  death  of  our  Saviour,  it  is  com- 
paratively an  easy  task  for  the  pastor  to  give  useful  religious 
instruction  ;  and  that  instruction  will  penetrate  more  deeply  into 
their  hearts  and  souls.  We  shall  be  more  certain  to  enlighten 
them,  to  warm  their  hearts  for  God,  and  for  all  that  is  true  and 
good  ;  to  strengthen  their  will  in  fulfilling  their  christian  duties 
zealously  and  cheerfully,  and  to  prepare  them  to  enjoy  the  pre- 
cious consolation  of  religion  in  life,  in  suffering,  and  in  death. 

QRAMUAR   NOT    SUPERFLUOUS. 

But  you  think  that  some  of  these  things  which  are  taught 
are  superfluous. 

You  are  quite  mistaken,  my  good  friends,  if  you  believe  that 
instruction  in  grammar,  and  the  mother  tongue,  is  an  unimportant 
thing  that  can  easily  be  spared  in  a  common  school.  It  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  occupies  the  first  rank  in  all  the 
regulations  of  the  Svnss  and  German  schools  ;  and  the  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  writing  is  c<msidered  only  as  a  part  of  it. 
What  do  we  aim  at,  in  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  ?    To 
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give  the  children  habits  of  attention,  observatioD  and  reflectioD  ; 
of  forming  correct  ideas  of  all  that  they  see ;  of  arranging  tfadr 
thoughts  in  the  proper  order,  and  of  expressing  them  wiSk  ease 
and  distinctness.  They  will  thus  acquire  oonect  conceptions  of 
the  thoughts  and  words  of  others,  and  of  all  that  they  hear  and 
read.  A  person  who  has  been  well-taught  in  his  mother  tongue 
will  not  merely  stand  gazing  at  well-informed  people,  when  they 
speak,  without  understanding  them.  No,  he  will  conceive  their 
meaning,  and  be  able  to  communicate  it  correctly  to  others.  A 
person  who  has  been  well  taught  in  this  branch,  will  not  lit 
thoughtless  while  attending  church  and  public  instruction.  He 
will  follow  attentively  the  instructbn  of  the  pastor ;  he  will  un- 
derstand the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  receive  and  retain  then 
in  his  mind ;  and  by  that  means  appropriate  to  himself  a  tien»- 
lire  of  divine  wisdom  which  will  continually  increase  by  coostsiit 
reading  and  reflection. 

Instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  is  also  particularly  impoh 
tant  for  instruction  in  reading  and  writing ;  indeed,  it  gives  to 
reading  and  writing  their  only  use  and  importance.  Whatdoei 
reading  mean  ?  It  is  not  merely  to  distinguish  letters  and  syl- 
lables and  to  compose  and  unite  words.  It  means  to  t-ooeem 
and  understand  the  ideas  contained  in  writings  and  books,  and 
to  make  them  our  own.  For  what  purpose  do  we  learn  to 
read  ?  Not  merely  to  acquire  the  mechanical  &cility  of  bob* 
bling,  without  reflection,  the  words  that  lie  before  us  ;  but  to 
improve  by  the  contents  of  what  we  read.  Reading  is  no  sci- 
ence by  itself ;  it  is  only  a  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Thii 
chief  end  of  all  reading,  can  only  be  attained  when  the  instruct 
tion  in  the  mother  tongue  enables  the  children  to  understand 
what  they  read. 

The  study  of  granunar  is  of  equal  importance  for  instructkm 
in  writing.  What  does  writing  mean  ?  Not  to  form  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  but  to  express  our  ideas  upon  paper.  For 
what  purpose  do  we  learn  to  write  ?  In  order  to  be  able  to 
interchange  our  ideas  with  others  by  means  of  writing.  To 
compose  and  write  down  our  ideas  is  therefore  the  prindptl 
object  of  all  instruction  in  writing ;  and  this  object  cannot  bs 
attained  without  well  grounded  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue. 
Persons  who  have  not  had  that  instruction  often  express  ueir 
ideas  in  so  strange  and  confused  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible 
to  guess  their  meaning.  I  myself  have  repeatedly  been  obliged 
to  send  letters  back  to  the  writers,  who,  in  other  respects,  were 
by  no  means  dull ;  and  to  request  them  to  come  and  tell  me  ver- 
bally,  what  they  could  not  make  me  understand  by  writing.  A 
child  should,  therefore,  be  aUe  to  write  a  tolerable  letter  or 
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composition  of  the  kind,  and  this  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
other  means  than  by  a  thorough  practical  study  of  the  mother 
tongue,  which  will  teach  them  to  arrange  their  thoughts  prop- 
eriy,  to  express  them  suitably,  and  to  write  them  correctly. 

NEW  METHODS  AND  NEW  BOOKS. 

*  That  may  be  all  very  well,'  some  of  you  will  say ;  '  but  we 
hear  that  in  teaching  grammar,  there  are  a  great  many  things 
which,  according  to  our  notion,  are  quite  out  of  place.  I'hey 
teach  the  children  to  make  sentences  about  cows,  and  oxen,  and 
birds,  and  fit^,  and  fishes ;  and,  according  to  our  notion,  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a  schcK)l.' 

You  do  not  see  this  in  the  right  light,  my  friends.  All  in- 
struction in  language  must  begin  with  visible  objects,  which  lie 
in  the  circle  of  experience  of  the  children.  We  must  exercise 
their  thoughts  and  their  tongues  first  about  tliese  things.  It  is 
only  by  degrees  that  we  can  go  on  to  invisible  things  —  to  mere 
ideas.  First  the  visible,  then  the  invisible ;  first  the  simple, 
then  the  compound ;  first  the  easy,  then  the  difficult ;  first  what 
b  earthly,  then  what  is  heavenly  ;  first  human  things,  then  di- 
vine things.  Such  is  the  order  which  the  Creator  has  appointed 
in  nature.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  first  teacher  of  language 
in  the  world  ?  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, it  was  God  himself.  In  Genesis  fi.  19,  we  read,  that 
God  brought  all  the  beasts  and  birds  to  Adam,  that  he  might 
■ee  them  and  give  them  names ;  and  Adam  gave  each  one  of 
them  its  name.  Here  you  see  that  God  first  taught  him  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  another,  and  to  give  each  class  and  kind  its 
proper  name ;  and  will  not  the  teachers  of  this  day  do  well  to 
begin  their  instruction  of  language  as  God  began  with  Adam  ? 

Another  complaint,  which  I  hear  is,  that  there  are  new  books 
introduced  into  the  school.  Your  teacher  has  been  learning 
improved  methods  of  instruction.  Every  method  of  instruction 
has  its  own  books.  These  are  the  tools  with  which  teachers  and 
paptls  must  work.  And  who  can  best  judge  about  the  proper 
tods  to  be  used  ?  Surely  those  who  make  it  their  business  to 
leach.  When  you  build  a  house,  do  you  not  leave  it  to  the 
carpenter  to  determine  how  many  tools  and  scafTold-poles  he 
must  use  7  When  you  call  a  physician  for  your  children,  do 
you  not  leave  it  to  him  to  choose  the  medicines  ?  And  so  you 
will  certainly  do  best  Tor  your  children,  when  you  leave  the 
choice  of  their  school  books  to  those  who  undertake  teaching. 
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WHO   OUGHT   TO    DIRECT   IN   EDUCATION  ? 

You  say  that  you  have  good  intentions,  but  that  ii  not 
enough.  A  poor  man  came  to  me  the  other  day,  weeping  bit- 
terly, and  told  me  that  the  physician  had  ordered  medicine  ibr 
his  wife ;  and  that  the  first  dose  did  her  so  much  good,  he  gave 
her  twice  as  much  afterwards,  in  order  to  do  her  more  good. 
^  I  had  the  best  intention  m  the  world,'  said  he,  ^  but  ah  !  in  t 
few  hours  my  wife  died.  I  certainly  had  good  intentions' — and 
here  he  burst  into  tears  again.  So  you  see  we  may  do  a  giett 
deal  of  harm,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  it  is  not 
enough  to  have  good  intentions.  We  must  have  knowUigu 
We  MUiit  understand  what  we  have  to  do. 

But  every  man  cannot  understand  everything;  and  what  do 
reasonable  people  do?  They  do  not  attempt  to  judge  aboot 
things  that  they  do  not  understand  ;  they  leave  these  to  booot 
men,  who  do  understand  them.  Thus  it  ought  to  be  in  school 
matters.  Education  is  a  science ;  instruction  is  an  art ;  aid 
both  require  lonff  study  and  exercise.  No  person  can  jtadp 
well  upon  the  subject  of  instruction  who  has  no  experience  is 
it.  The  only  way  to  succeed  well  with  schools  is,  to  procue 
skilful  teachers,  and  trust  them  with  the  care  of  the  schook 
Wherever  those,  who  do  not  understand  school  matters,  under- 
take to  judge  and  give  orders,  it  is  impossible  that  the  school 
diould  go  on  well.  I  beg  you,  therefore,  my  dear  friends,  wiio 
do  not  understand  school  matters,  that  you  would  not  undertake 
to  condemn  methods  of  instruction,  or  school-books,  or  those 
things  which  belong  to  the  order  of  the  school,  but  commit 
them  to  those  who  have  given  you  many  evidences,  not  only  that 
they  have  '  the  best  intentions,'  but  that  they  understand  tkt 
subject. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  DUE  TO  TEACHERS. 

The  first  proposition  which  is  now  made  to  you  is,  that  yoa 
choose  your  teachers  again,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  coroiiut 
to  them  the  entire  direction  of  the  school.  You  require  of  them 
no  responsibility,  but  that  they  perform  well  the  duties  of  the 
school ;  they  require  of  you  no  other  responsibility,  than  for 
their  subsistence,  and  their  freedom  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  They  will,  of  course,  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
school  inspectors. 

The  second  proposition  is,  to  increase  the  pay  of  your  teacl^ 
ers ;  and  you  will  not  find  this  increase  too  great,  if  you  consider 
the  difficulty  of  the  teacher's  task  and  the  wants  of  a  fietmily. 
A  teacher  who  wishes  to  do  his  duty  can  do  little  else.     And 
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how  small  a  sum  is  the  usual  salary  of  teachers  for  the  support 
of  a  family  the  whole  year. 

^  We  feel  that,'  you  will  say ;  '  but  our  parish  is  too  poor,  if 
we  pay  our  teacher  so  much,  we  shall  become  poor  ourselves.' 
My  dear  friends,  believe  me,  your  schools  will  never  make  you 
poor.  It  is  your  drinking-houses  and  gaminghouses  which 
make  you  poor,  where  men  are  taught  intemperance  and  extrav* 
agance,  where  sin  and  vice  are  taught  and  cultivated.  I'hese 
are  the  institutions  that  make  you  poor ;  and  that  ought  to  be 
avoided  and  rooted  out.  Your  schools  will  make  you  rich,  and 
not  poor.  In  what,  does  the  greatest  wealth  of  a  country  or  a 
village  consist  ?  Not  so  much  in  the  quantity  of  money,  as  in 
the  knowledge,  and  judgment,  and  activity,  and  virtue  of  its  in- 
habitants. These  are  the  best  treasures.  They  secure  the 
prosperity  of  a  people  permanently.  Believe  me,  you  can  do 
nothing  better  for  the  prosperity  of  your  village,  and  of  your 
children,  than  to  take  care  of  your  school,  as  the  brightest 
jewel  and  the  greatest  blessing  of  the  village,  and  to  encourage 
your  teachers  by  a  proper  compensation,  and  enable  them  to 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  instruction  of  your  families, 
that  they  may  receive  its  full  benefit.  Your  school  is  a  tender 
plant  of  the  noblest  kind,  but  it  needs  careful  watching  and  cul- 
tivation on  all  sides,  and  then  it  will  certainly  become  in  time  a 
noble  tree,  and  produce  the  most  precious  fruits  to  the  rising 
generation. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS 

[The  fo'lowing  are  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  PennB^lvania  Lyceum  to 
the  American  Lyceum  at  the  late  sesaion  of  the  latter.  Wiih  the  stepa  which 
the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum  has  taken,  our  readers  are  already  acquainted. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  their  supposed  advantages.] 

First.  They  present  to  the  friends  of  education,  a  plan  and 
the  means  of  co-operation,  which  is  plain,  tangible,  and  practi- 
cable. Placing  a  plant,  a  mineral,  shell,  insect,  a  piece  of  pen- 
manship, drawing,  needlework  or  any  other  specimen  of  nature 
or  art,  on  a  shelf,  or  boxing  them  up  to  send  to  a  friend,  is 
something  which  every  child  can  understand  :  and  still  better, 
it  is  something  in  which  every  child  can  engage,  and  in  which 
every  child  is  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  engage. 

Second.  It  renders  education  a  principle  and  mode  of  ac- 
tion ;  it  leads  to  a  seeking  and  reaching  out  after  knowledge. 
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instead  of  standing,  waiting,  and  possivdy  reoeiTing  such  nnit^ 
rials  as  may  be  poured  into  the  mind ;  whether  agreeable  or 
nauseous,  true  or  fistlse,  useful  or  pemicioas.  It  changes  edu- 
cation from  a  passive  into  an  active  thing,  and  substitates  vol- 
untary for  compelled  effort  in  the  work  of  intellectual  aodoMml 
improvement. 

Third.  They  give  new  interest  and  increased  efforts  in  the 
study  of  books,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  school  exercises,  and 
consequently  produce  more  rapid  and  more  sound  imptovement, 
in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  all  the  branches 
of  common  scIkxJ  education.  On  this  point  the  testioHmy  of 
experience,  no  less  than  that  of  reason  and  common  sense,  is 
unanimous.  Hundreds  have  testified,  that  a  new  impulse  aind 
an  increased  energy,  have  been  given  to  their  pupils,  the  dm^ 
ment  their  attention  was  directed,  rather  permitted,  to  the  study 
of  things  in  connection  with  their  attention  to  books ;  no  one 
has  ever  been  heard  by  the  writer  of  thb  report,  to  give  diflfereot 
or  opposite  testimony  as  to  the  result  of  experience.  Parents, 
no  1^8  than  teachers,  have  stated  that  their  children  have  learnt, 
some  two,  some  four,  some  six  times  as  much  after,  as  they 
ever  did  before  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  study  of  nat- 
ural, visible,  and  tangible  objects. 

Fourth.  The  study  of  things  in  connection  with  books,  pro- 
motes a  reciprocal  action  between  the  school  and  fiunily,  and 
thus  aids  in  the  great  and  paramount  work  of  domestic  educa- 
tion, through  which,  that  of  schools,  academies,  and  colleges 
can  alone  be  expected  to  produce  any  favorable  and  lasting  re- 
sults upon  the  character  of  society  and  the  world. 

In  the  properties  and  uses  of  things,  such  as  the  productions 
of  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  those  natund  pro- 
ductions modified  or  changed  by  art,  the  most  untutored  savage 
may  and  does  acquire  much  useful  knowledge,  far  more,  even, 
than  is  or  can  be  acquired  by  those  wholly  immured  in  books. 
Even  the  civilized  man,  so  called,  who  is  too  frequently  degraded 
by  ignorance  and  vice,  far  below  the  savage  or  the  brute,  has 
often  been  diverted  from  his  debasing  and  loathsome  objects 
and  associations,  by  his  child*s  presenting  him  with  some  speci- 
men of  nature,  with  the  information  that  it  was  used  for  making 
glass,  china,  alum,  copperas,  chrome  yellow,  lead,  copper,  silver, 
gold,  iron,  or  some  other  substance  well  known  to  hun  as  useful 
in  daily  life.  To  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  therefore,  the 
study  of  things,  on  account  of  its  influence,  or  domestic  associ- 
ations and  influence,  is  peculiarly  important  as  a  branch  of 
school  education  for  their  children. 

Fifth.    The  collection  of  cabinets  for  Lyceums,  schools  and 
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families,  has  probably  been  more  successful  than  any  other  meas- 
ure, in  enlightening  and  elevating  public  sentiment  in  relation 
to  the  importance  and  the  dignity  of  the  profession  of  teaching. 
This  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  general  interest  and  co-opera- 
tion it  produces  between  teachers  and  parents.  It  leads  parents, 
and  the  conmiunity  generally,  to  give  to  the  profession  of  form- 
ing character,  of  properly  training  subjects  for  time  and  eternity, 
the  place  it  deserves,  viz :  the  very  first  amonff  the  pursuits  to 
which  a  human  being  can  devote  tumself.  It  cuso  leads  {mrents 
to  perceive  and  appreciate  the  value  of  high  qualifications  in 
teachers,  and  to  award  to  them  the  compensation  which  such 
qualifications  and  such  a  profession  are  justly  entitled  to. 

Sixth.  The  most  important  results  which  experience  has 
found  to  be  produced  by  examining,  collecting,  and  especially 
by  exchanging  specimens,  is  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  facul- 
tie9,  and,  of  course,  the  elevation  of  moral  character.  Forming 
a  cabinet,  whether  in  a  family,  school,  or  in  larger  communities, 
presents  an  object  of  common  interest,  which  calls  forth  mutual 
and  reciprocal  efforts,  certainly  to  a  much  greater  amount  than 
the  ordinary  exercises  in  schools.  No  pupil  can  add  a  plant, 
mineral,  shell,  or  other  specimen  to  the  school  cabinet,  without 
doing  a  favor  to  every  other  pupil,  while  many  of  the  school  exer- 
cises are  of  such  a  character,  that  the  success  of  one  pupil  de- 
pends upon  the  failure  of  another.  This  principle  of  selfish 
competition  is  recognised,  and  more  or  less  encouraged  in 
medals,  premiums,  and  in  a  long  list  of  titles  of  distinction  for 
surpassing  competitors,  which  probably  do  not  differ  in  kind, 
however  much  they  may  in  degree,  from  the  bloody  contest  of 
two  armies  in  the  battle  field  ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
one  is  the  original  element  and  frequently  the  principal  cause  of 
the  other. 

A  system  of  exchanges  in  the  bounties  of  our  Creator  adopt- 
ed by  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  is  limited  only  by  the  planet 
which  we  inhabit.  Many  thousand  family  cabinets  have  been 
commenced  within  the  last  six  or  eight  months,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  have  resulted  from  collections  in  schools.  To 
put  in  operation  a  principle  and  practice  of  kind  reciprocation, 
committees  are  appointed  in  different  schools  to  exchange  with 
each  other,  and  with  similar  institutions  in  other  states  and 
other  countries.  More  than  fifty  committees  of  this  kind  have 
recently  been  appointed  from  the  members  of  schools  and  other 
citizens  of  Philadelphia.  To  each  of  these  committees  is  as- 
signed one  county  in  the  State,  with  the  schools  and  citizens  of 
wnichy  they  are  to  institute  a  correspondence,  and  an  exchange 
of  such  specimens  as  may  respectively  come  in  their  possession. 
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A  similar  plan  of  kind  reciprocation  has  been  invited  with  the 
citizens  of  every  county  in  the  United  States,  and  with  institn- 
tions  and  individuals  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  these  committees  will  probably  be  in- 
creased to  more  than  a  hundred,  possiblp  two  or  three  hundred, 
in  Philadelphia ;  to  each  of  which  will  be  assigned  some  particu- 
lar county,  township,  lyceum,  school,  or  individual,  with  whom 
to  invite  a  correspondence,  motft  of  which,  if  we  may  judge  from 
experience,  will  be  prompt  and  active  in  performing  the  duties 
assigned  them. 

By  the  aid  of  a  Seamen's  Lyceum,  these  committees  may  in- 
stitute, under  highly  favorable  circumstances,  a  cwrespooclenee 
with  institutions  or  individuals  in  every  country,  island,  and  city, 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  citizens  of  Madagascar,  New 
Zealand,  Borneo,  the  West  Indies,  the  Sandwich  Idands,  Nor- 
way, Prussia,  England,  France,  and  Mexico,  have  been  or  wiD 
be  invited,  not  to  an  exchange  of  shot  from  a  war  ship,  or  from 
any  magazine  of  death ;  but  to  a  kmd,  and,  in  some  instances, 
it  is  hoped,  to  a  Christian  reciprocation  in  the  blessings  and 
bounties  we  have  all  received  from  one  common  Father  and 
Benefactor. 


STUDY  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Br  DR  W.  ▲.  ALCOTT. 


It  would  be  idle,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  teachers  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  persons  now  connected  with  our 
colleges  and  high  schools,  need  to  study  physiology.  Yet  it  is 
believed  to  be  a  fact,  that  not  one  in  ten  even  of  these,  ever 
pays  the  least  attention  to  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  or 
to  its  laws.  And  of  the  small  number  who  do,  the  far  greater 
part  merely  hear  a  single  course  of  lectures  from  the  anatomical 
professor  in  some  medical  school.  What  they  hear  is  too  purely 
scientific.  It  is  not  sufficiently  illustrated  for  tlie  practical 
teacher's  purpose. 

But  if  few  of  the  teachers  in  our  colleges  and  academies  study 
physiology,  what  shall  we  say  of  those  of  our  primary  institu- 
tions —  our  infant  and  district  schools,  —  at  which  millions  of 
our  population  receive  all  the  instruction  which  is  ever  afibrded 
them  ?  Docs  one  in  ten  of  these  teachers  understand  the  me- 
chanism, laws  and  functions  of  the  human  frame  ?  Is  he  not 
givirtg  shape  —  for  every  teacher  does  this  daily  and  hourly, — 
to  a  superstructure  of  which  he  understands  nothing  ?     What 
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would  be  thought  of  a  mechanic  who  should  undertake  to  erect 
and  complete  a  building  of  whose  frame -work  he  was  totally 
ignorant,  except  that  it  had  such  a  frame-work  ?  What  would 
be  thought  of  him  who  should  erect  his  buildings  blindfolded,  or 
in  the  dark  ? 

There  is  not  a  teacher  in  the  world  whose  situation  is  so 
humble,  as  not  to  need  a  knowledge  —  a  thorough  knowledge 
too,  —  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  Teachers  who  understand 
these  subjects,  will  be  less  likely  than  others,  to  let  the  lungs  of 
their  pupils  suffer  from  breathing  bad  air  in  their  school-room. 
They  will  not  only  see  that  their  pupils  are  uninjured  by  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  — for  this  sort  of  suffering,  though  bad 
enough,  is  in  general  comparatively  trifling,  —  but  they  will  also 
take  great  pains  to  keep  the  school-room  ventilated.  They  know 
full  well  that  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  eighty  persons  cannot  breathe 
long  in  a  tight  room,  with  the  windows  and  doors  all  closed,  and 
especially  in  sununer,  when  there  is  no  fire  to  create  a  current, 
without  greatly  poisoning  the  atmosphere ;  and  though  the  pu-* 
pils  may  not  be  at  once  made  sick  by  the  bad  air,  uiey  know 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  escape  wholly  uninjured. 

Such  teachers  know,  moreover,  that  their  pupils  cannot  sit  ibr 
hours  at  once,  on  benches  destitute  of  backs,  without  injuring 
their  tender  frames ;  that  they  cannot  sit  with  one  shoulder 
higher  than  the  other  at  their  writing  desks,  without  exposing 
the  spine  to  distortion  ;  that  the  eye  may  be  injured  in  various 
ways  by  injudicious  positions  with  respect  to  the  light  of  the 
window,  especially  if  those  positions  we  long  continued.  They 
know  the  necessity  of  frequent  change  of  position  on  a  thousand 
accounts,  and  will  therefore  be  likely  to  send  their  pupils  forth 
often  into  the  open  air.  Nor  will  they,  while  they  are  within, 
confined  to  their  seats,  construe  into '  maJice  aforethought,'  or  de- 
moniacal possession,  every  movement  of  the  body  or  the  limbs 
that  does  not  entirely  accord  with  their  preconceived  notions  of 
silence  and  good  order.  They  will  regard  these  motions  as  they 
would  the  efforts  of  the  fettered  lamb  or  caged  bird,  whose  in- 
ward nature,  with  a  force  which  he  can  scarcely  resist,  and 
which  the  God  of  nature  never  intended  he  should  long  resist, 
prompts  him  to  break  from  his  cage  and  go  forth  to  action. 

Such  a  teacher  will  also  endeavor  so  to  control  the  sports  of 
his  pupils  while  on  the  play-ground,  that  they  shall  best  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  He  cannot  be  igno- 
rant that  restraint  of  action,  in  the  young,  for  an  hour  or  two,  is 
apt  to  be  followed  by  excess  of  action  —  by  motions  too  violent ; 
and  he  will  not  fail  to  regulate  their  sports  accordingly.  T  do 
not  say  he  can  always  be  present  or  engage  with  them  in  these 
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sports,  personally,  though  he  may  no  doubt  often  do  so.  But, 
regulate  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  by  a  monitor 
or  assistant,  every  conscientious  person  who  has  right  views  of 

E>hysiology  and  of  physical  education,  and  has  his  schocd  estab- 
ished  on  right  principles,  must  and  will.  He  will  consider  their 
sports  as  contributing  no  less  to  form  their  characters,  espedally 
the  sports  of  the  recess,  than  the  moral  and  inteUectual  instruc- 
tion of  the  school  room. 

He  will  not  wholly  overlo<d^  the  place,  and  hour,  and  other 
circumstances  of  their  sports.  He  will  not  send  them  forth  to 
play  in  the  mud,  or  sand,  or  in  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  if 
he  can  avoid  it.  Wo  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  who  are 
doomed — and  such  a  doom  is  not  uncommon,  —  for  six  or  eigbi 
hours  a  day,  to  a  school  house  surrounded  by  sand  hilk  or  bo% 
ponds,  or  beset  on  all  sides  by  the  noise  and  dust  of  travelling 
vehicles ;  or  what  is  little  better,  exposed  to  grog-ahops,  or  tav- 
erns, or  stables,  or  jails,  or  places  to  in^und  unruly  cattk.  It 
is  enough  that  ministers  and  their  addt  hearers  ahould  be  an- 
noyed in  this  way,  as  sometimes  though  more  rarely  Inq^DS,  for 
three  houn  a  toeek ; — let  the  claims  of  mercy,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  time,  especially  in  the  case  of  our  Uttle  ones,  be  per- 
mitted to  be  heard. 

I^et  careless  or  ignorant  or  parsimonious  parents  and  school 
committees  take  more  pains  about  the  location  of  their  school 
houses.  Let  them  no  longer  so  studiously  avdd  shade  trees, 
and  green  lawns,  and  fine  prospects,  and  retirement ;  or  at  kait 
let  tliem  no  longer  sacrifice  all  these  to  the  single  convenience 
of  having  a  school  house  at  the  junction  of  four  or  fourteen  roads, 
or  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  district. 

No  teacher,  who  understands  physiology,  will  forget  that  in 
the  moment  of  temptation,  and  when  heated  greatly  by  exercise 
—  perhaps  by  over  exercise,  —  his  pupils  are  in  danger  of  laying 
a  foundation  for  colds,  rheumatism,  fevers,  and  consmnptiofis,  by 
drinking  hastily  large  quantities  of  cold  water,  or  by  sitting  at  an 
open  window  exposed  to  a  current  of  air.  He  will  watch  with 
assiduity  at  all  these  points  of  danger. 

Let  me  add,  too,  that  no  teacher  who  understands  the  structure 
and  laws  of  the  human  frame,  will  suffer  his  pupils  in  the  winter 
season,  at  four,  or  half  past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  sun  is  just  setting,  and  the  mind  and  body  are  exhausted,  to 
go  suddenly  from  an  atmosphere  heated  to  seventy  or  eighty  de« 
grces  of  Fahrenheit  into  another  which  is  reduced  to  ten  or 
twenty  degrees ;  and  to  remain  in  it  with  scarcely  any  additional 
clothing  while  he  can  walk  half  a  mile,  or  a  mile,  or  in  some 
cases  two  miles.    How  many  a  time  have  the  seeds  of  colds,  and 
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fevers,  and  consumption  been  sown  in  this  way !  I  have  no 
doubt  that  while  we  charge  the  rapid  progress  of  these  fell  de- 
stroyers of  our  race  on  our  night  parties,  our  concerts,  our  thea- 
tres, our  evening  lectures,  and  our  religious  evening  meetings,  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  them  than  has  hitherto  been  sup{)osed, 
should  be  attributed  to  the  error  of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 
Children  go  out  of  the  school  room  at  night  wholly  unprepared, 
in  body  or  mind  for  the  chill  which,  in  very  cold  weather,  they 
almost  always  experience.  Nor  are  they  always  placed  under 
the  necessity  of  going  home  with  that  rapidity  which  is  required 
by  a  certain  teacher  in  New  England.**  This  man  appoints 
some  of  his  cJder  scholars  at  the  close  of  each  day,  whom  he 
calls  runners,  to  watch  the  rest  of  the  pupils  at  the  several  roads 
by  which  they  return  to  their  homes,  and  if  any  one  is  dilatory, 
he  is  reported  the  next  day  to  the  master.  It  is  said,  that  such 
are  the  effects  of  this  discipline,  that  the  pupils  are  almost  afraid 
to  speak  to  each  other  on  the  road,  lest  they  should  be  reported. 
Such  a  system  may  be  carried  too  far  —  perhaps  it  is  so  in  the 
present  case,  —  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  saved  to  this  single 
school,  during  the  last  half  century,  hundreds  of  years  of  health, 
and  many  valuable  lives. 

We  regard  such  means  and  measures  as  shall  best  prepare 
parents — mothers  especially,  —  and  teachers,  for  the  bringing 
op  —  educating,  —  of  the  young  being  on  physiological  princi- 
ples, as  lying  near  the  foundation  of  all  improvement,  socml  and 
moral.  So  long  as  this  is  left  undone,  little  can  be  effectu- 
ally done  for  humanity.  A  very  large  proportion  of  hu- 
man effort  is  expended  in  attempting  what  can  never  be 
accomplished  —  in  vainly  attempting  to  erect  a  barrier  against 
the  flood  of  vice  and  ignorance  which  is  desolating  the  earth, 
but  which  is  chiefly  swept  away  by  the  next  returning  wave. 
Let  pbjrsiology  be  thoroughly  understood  and  made  the  basis  of 
all  education  in  the  family,  in  the  school,  and  elsewhere,  and, 
then,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  the  work  of  human  improvement 
will  go  on. 

*  This  teacher  has  taoght  the  lame  aehool,  1  am  told,  (a  rare  inatanoe) 
almost  half  a  oentarj. 
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MORAL  CULTURE. 

[The  following  is  part  of  a  discussion  which  took  place  during 
the  late  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction ^  in  this 
city,  on  the  question  ^  Is  the  necessity  of  moral  instruction  as  the 
ground  of  all  human  culture^  felt  as  it  ought  to  be  by  teachers  and 
By  the  community  generally  ?'  We  copy  it,  with  little  alteration, 
from  the  Daily  Advertiser.  We  presume  it  was  futhfully  reported, 
but  do  not  vouch,  in  every  instance,  for  the  correctness  of  the 
report,  or  soundness  of  the  sentiments.  The  subject  of  the 
discussion  is  of  deep  interest  and  paramount  importance,  and 
we  rejoice  that  it  is  anywhere  agitated.  Our  apology  for  insert- 
ing so  many  public  discussions  in  this  number,  is  their  char- 
acter ;  which  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  much  delay  in  their 
publication.] 

Mr  A.  B.  Alcott,  of  Boston,  thought  this  was  an  important 
subject,  and  one  that  could  be  discussed  to  advantage.  Edu- 
cation, heretofore,  had  been  very  much  at  fault,  from  a  n^lect 
of  the  moral  nature,  and  the  influence  it  would  exert  over  the 
intellectual.  Education,  heretofore,  has  had  no  special  refier- 
ence  to  the  moral  nature  ;  a  child  is  sent  to  school  to  learn  his 
letters,  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  (as  it  is  called)  with  something 
of  grammar,  whereas  the  laws  of  his  moral  nature  have  not  been 
presented  as  a  distinct  object  of  attention  and  culture.  It 
seemed  to  him,  that  so  long  as  such  a  course  was  pursued,  the 
cause  of  education  would  be  embarrassed.  So  long  as  the  child 
was  left  witliout  a  knowledge  of  moral  truth  and  moral  influ- 
ence, Mr  A.  could  not  see  how  he  could  perceive  other  truths 
with  a  clear  mind,  or  how  he  could  appreciate  the  value  of  gen- 
eral knowledge.  He  thought  the  grounds  of  our  moral  nature 
should  be  better  understood;  and  he  did  not  see  how  that 
could  be,  unless  attention  was  paid  to  the  character,  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  child  ;  and  he  hoped  the  time  would  soon  arrive, 
when  teachers  would  not  go  into  the  school  room  merely  to  ^?e 
lessons,  but  to  draw  out  and  understand  and  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  their  scholars. 

Mr  Brownson,  of  Boston,  was  glad  the  question  had  been  in- 
troduced, that  it  might  be  discussed  fully.  It  seemed  to  him,  that 
the  necessity  of  moral  education  was  not  felt  as  it  should  be  by 
teachers,  nor  by  the  community  generally.  If  men  were  to  be 
esteemed  for  the  mere  possession  of  knowledge,  the  old  proverb 
would  be  true,  that  no  one  is  more  estimable  than  the  devil. 
It  is  certain  that  a  learned  man  may  be  an  injurious  member  of 
society ;  with  great  knowledge,  and  intellectual  powers,  if  he  is 
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not  governed  by  a  high  moral  sense,  he  may  be  more  injurious 
than  others ;  and  he  could  not  see  how  it  was  possible  clearly 
to  discover  truth,  unless  the  affections  were  engaged  to  truth, 
nor  how  the  mind  could  have  power  to  arrive  at  correct  conclu- 
aons,  unless  truth  and  duty  were  the  object  and  end  of  intellec- 
tual exertion. 

A  right  development  of  the  moral  nature,  he  considered  more 
easentiid  than  all  the  ratiocinations  of  the  understanding,  for  he 
thought  mere  knowledge  was  worth  nothing,  without  the  desire 
and  the  ability  to  apply  it  to  good  purposes.  But  education  at 
present,  proceeded  upon  an  opposite  principle.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  it  could  be  obtained  from  books  ;  and  that  the  whole 
character  of  man  was  to  be  formed  by  a  little  knowledge  of  ox- 
ygen and  hydrogen,  feldspar  and  graywacke  ;  that  the  scholar 
oould  be  electrified  into  morals,  and  that  religion,  could  be  in- 
fused by  a  Voltaic  battery.  Man,  after  all,  is  con»dered  and 
educated  as  an  animal ;  and  his  moral  nature  is  not  appreciated. 

Vice,  in  high  or  in  low  places,  cannot  be  removed  by  mere 
intellect ;  it  must  be  done  by  a  higher  power,  by  the  inspiration 
of  moral  feeling,  which  cannot  be,  unless  the  child  is  early  and 
steadily  direct^  to  it.  The  still  small  voice  of  conscience, 
which  is  the  voice  of  God,  will  not  be  heard  unless  it  is  listened 
to ;  and  to  hear  and  listen  is  moral  education.  Whether  we 
regard  the  interests  of  the  church  or  of  education,  of  the  com- 
munity or  of  individuals ;  or  whether  we  regard  the  temporal  or 
etemid  destiny  of  man,  a  deep  and  constant  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  moral  cultivation  of  the  child. 

Mr  F.  EvERscm,  of  Boston,  said  he  thought  there  was  only 
one  tenable  side  to  the  question,  and  he  would,  therefore,  move 
to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

Mr  Brownson  hoped  it  would  not  be  kid  on  the  table,  as  he 
did  not  doubt  many  persons  would  make  interesting  and  useful 
remarks  upon  it. 

Mr  EaiEBsoN  then  withdrew  the  motion. 

Mr  McNair  said  it  was  with  diffidence  he  offered  any  re- 
marksy  but  be  should  endeavor  to  do  his  duty.  He  thought 
moral  cultivation  necessary  in  fitting  the  child  for  the  duties  of 
life  here,  as  well  as  for  the  life  to  come  ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
foremost  in  education.  He  was  aware  that  much  luid  been 
done  by  common  school  and  Sunday  school  teachers,  but 
nmch  nK»e  ought  to  be  done.  He  found  that  children  gener- 
ally have  a  particular  adherence  for  what  the  school-master  says 
and  does,  and  for  what  tenets  he  holds,  sajring  the  master  says 
and  does  so ;  and  he  would  have  the  teacher  take  eveij  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  good  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 
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He  knew  that  the  common  school-master  most  exert  a  great 
influence.  The  children  may  be  with  him  a  great  nuntar  of 
years ;  and  was  it  not  his  duty  to  exercise  a  strong  religioiis — 
not  merely  a  moral,  —  but  a  rdigious  influence  on  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  ?  He  thought  the  necessity  for  such  a  course  wis 
not  felt,  insisted  upon,  or  brought  home  to  the  mind  of  tiw 
teacher  with  the  weight  it  deservM* 

Mr  Alcott  hoped  the  subject  would  be  remarked  upon ;  (otj 
he  thought  the  Institute  ought  not  to  meet  and  separate  without 
discussing  a  subject  of  so  much  importance.  By  moral  educa- 
tion he  understood  the  cultivation  of  the  soul ;  and  when  be 
looked  at  the  present  modes  of  education,  he  did  not  see  any 
particular  reference  to  fitting  the  soul  for  the  life  here  or  here- 
after. The  intellect  may  be  sharpened  —  too  often  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  neighbors,  —  for  the  intellect  may  be  employed  to 
injure  others.  The  rule  to  do  as  we  would  others  should  do  onlo 
us,  was  taught,  to  be  sure,  as  a  precept,  but  as  a  precept  only. 
Obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  moral  improvement ;  ofiea 
in  the  school-room,  which  frequently  was  not  arranged  so  as 
to  call  forth  the  higher  aspirations  and  better  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture ;  and  also  in  the  street  and  in  the  play  ground.  The  duU 
is,  after  all,  a  helpless  creature,  neither  sustained  nor  encoumged 
in  the  path  of  duty. 

These  statements,  he  thought,  every  one  would  confirm.  We 
were  in  the  habit  of  talking  too  much  and  practising  too  little  io 
relation  to  this  subject.  Much  had  been  said  of  the  evils  of  the- 
ory ;  but,  after  all,  as  he  viewed  it,  education  at  present  was 
mere  theory,  and  he  could  discover  but  little  that  was  practical 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  By  the  practical,  he  meant 
that  which  would  operate  upon  the  mind  and  the  conscience, 
even  of  the  weak  and  the  vile,  to  keep  them  always  up  to  their 
duty.    This  was  what  the  community  wanted  ;  and  while  the 

Eupil  was  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  he  should  be  impelled  to 
e  always  in  pursuit  of  the  truth ;  to  rest  not  till  he  found  it ;  to 
bafile  with  difficulties  and  contend  with  doubts. 

How  often  had  mere  teaching  been  the  death  of  the  intellect ! 
How  many  teachers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  compelling  their 
scholars  to  get  lessons  to  recite,  of  which  they  had  neither  com* 
prehension  nor  remembrance  !  Geography,  as  it  was  taught,  was 
too  often  the  mere  geography  of  the  map,  without  reference  to 
the  great  world,  or  its  uses ;  and  a  child  might  be  taught  gram- 
mar, and  be  called  upon  to  parse,  who  could  not  yet  write  nor 
roeak  without  violating  the  rules  of  language,  thus  proving  that 
the  education  had  not  been  practical.  It  was  not  practical, 
because  it  was  not  true  to  the  intellectual  powers.    The  mind 
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became  dull  under  its  influence ;  and  he  believed,  if  teachers 
would,  temporarily,  throw  their  books  out  of  the  windows,  and 
at  down  and  talk  with  their  pupils,  open  their  thoughts,  ascer* 
tain  their  deficiencies,  and  find  out  their  characters  and  habits, 
they  Would  do  more  good,  for  a  time,  than  by  giving  long  les- 
sons, and  keeping  the  children  poring  over  them  with  fisttigue 
and  antipathy. 

The  present  system  of  teaching  might  be  called  the  enlight- 
ening  of  the  intellect —  he  should  call  it  the  stupe&ction  of  the 
intellect,  as  too  many  would  prove  who  came  from  our  colleges 
and  seminaries.  This  education  is  not  moral,  because  it  does 
not  sharpen  the  intellect ;  it  does  not  cultivate  it  truly ;  and  if  it 
is  not  true  to  the  intellect,  how  much  more  is  it  so  in  regard  to 
the  conscience  ?  How  few  are  the  children  that  have  not  told 
a  fidsehood  ?  He  held  that  a  child  in  a  passion  committed  a 
sin ;  and  the  teacher  who  did  not  reprove  it  was  negligent  of 
his  duty ;  and  the  child  who  set  no  bounds  to  his  appetites,  was 
not  morally  educated. 

Yet  how  Uttle  is  done  in  schools  to  cultivate  these  moral  hab- 
its !  He  did  not  know  how  much.  He  felt  it  necessary  to 
speak  cautiously  and  in  definite  words.  He  did  not  know  how 
much  was  done ;  but  if  he  might  judge  from  the  children  he 
saw  in  the  streets,  and  from  their  habits,  very  little  was  done  ; 
or  if  much  was  done,  it  was  not  practised.  He  should  suppose 
Kttle  was  attempted ;  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  schools  to 
educate  children  in  these  respects ;  but  rather  to  make  them 
grinders  of  logic,  as  if  the  sole  end  was  to  sharpen  the  intellect 
•o  as  to  make  them  practical  men  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the 
teim* 

He  thought  it  necessary  to  look  &r  deeper ;  to  lock  to  the 
iigmty  and  destiny  of  those  souls  which  were  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  teacher.  He  feared  that  teachers  did  not  feel  what 
it  was  to  be  a  man ;  and  so  long  as  they  did  not,  how  could  they 
teach  man's  higher  duties  and  responsibilities  ?  What  is  a  man  ? 
He  looked  upon  him  as  a  God  on  earth ;  as  an  incarnation  of 
the  Divinity.  Should  teachers  take  this  divine  creature,  and 
place  it  upon  a  bench,  like  a  machine,  to  do  with  it  what  they 
would  ?  or  shall  they  not  do  much  more  ?  If  they  attempt  to 
do  more,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  The  children  will  come  out 
piepared  for  a  higher  and  better  performance  of  duty ;  not  with 
km  and  grovelling  aims,  to  grub  in  the  earth  and  nothing  more ; 
and  when  they  come  to  Ue  down  in  it  to  leave  no  good  memory 
of  their  actions. 

He  wanted  something  higher.  He  was  tired,  heartily,  of  hear- 
ing no  talk  in  education,  but  of  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geog- 
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raphy.  He  wanted  to  talk  about  man  himself ;  about  that 
is  within,  and  its  nature  and  attributes  and  powers.  He  wanted 
something  better ;  and  it  seemed  to  him,  that  if  teachers  ooaU 
be  brought  to  look  upon  man  truly,  as  worthy  of  the  highest  aim 
and  destiny,  they  would  do  something  better. 

Mr  Emerson  rose  to  express  his  regret  that  the  expressioa, 
calling  man  a  God  on  earth,  had  been  used  in  the  Institate. 
He  would  not  dilate  upon  it,  but  hoped  he  had  misunderstood 
the  expression. 

Messrs  Brownson,  McNair,  and  Alcott,  made  ezpkmatioiii 
of  the  sense  in  which  the  expresmon  was  used  and  understood ; 
and  justified  its  application  to  the  sense  intended,  as  an  appro- 
priate mode  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  dignity,  power  and  des- 
tiny of  a  human  being  created  in  the  image  of  God. 


REVIEW  OF  BARNARD'S  GRAMMAR. 

Afuidytie  Grammar;  with  SifmboUc  HhutraHans,    By  PasDBBicK 
A.  P.  Barnard,  A.  M.,  C.  A.  S.    New  York.     1896. 

Thr  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this  Grammar,  is  its  adapd* 
tion  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  For  this  purpose 
the  various  relations  and  dependencies  of  words  in  a  aentenoe, 
are  represented  by  characters  having  only  an  arbitrary  significs- 
tion.  By  means  of  these  characters,  various  grammatical  for- 
mulsB  are  presented  to  the  eye,  resembling,  in  no  small  degree, 
the  general  language  of  algebra,  and,  like  the  formuhe  of  the 
latter,  standing  for  whole  classes  of  similar  examples.  Thqr 
may  also  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  characters  in  music,  in 
which  an  infinite  variety  of  words  may  be  adapted  to  the  suae 
notes. 

So  far  as  we  have  had  time  to  examine  and  to  reflect  upon 
the  merits  of  this  notation,  it  seems  to  us  very  ingenious^  and 
well  adapted  to  the  expression  of  the  various  relations  which  itk 
their  office  to  indicate.  Of  its  value  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  we  should  have  felt  ourself  incompetent  to  form 
a  satisfactory  opinion  a  priori^  but  presume,  from  its  extensive 
adoption,  that  it  has  been  found  hi^ly  useful.  It  is  obvioos, 
however,  that  the  relations  must  in  all  cases  be  understood,  be- 
fore the  characters  by  which  they  are  represented  can  be  intelli- 
gible, and  that  they  serve,  therefore,  to  record  and  revive  ideas, 
rather  than  to  communicate  knowledge.    This  is  indeed  equally 
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true  of  the  relations  of  algebra,  which  must  be  conceived  in  the 
mind  before  they  can  be  expressed  by  algebraic  characters ;  and 
in  the  former,  not  less  than  in  the  latter,  it  may  assist  the  pupil's 
comprehension  of  a  series  of  relations  to  see  them  plainly  and 
concisely  written. 

After  awarding  all  due  praise  to  the  ingenious  author  of  this 
grammatical  notation,  we  should  still  be  inclined  to  doubt,  whether 
the  study  of  granunar,  on  the  part  of  those  at  least  who  possess 
the  faculty  of  hearing,  would,  on  the  whole  be  focilitated  by  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system.  It  seems  to  us  better,  simply  to 
state  these  relations,  as  is  usually  done,  in  words,  and  to  illustrate 
them  by  appropriate  examples.  We  believe,  for  instance,  that 
the  nature  of  an  active  verb  will  be  quite  as  well  understood  by 
defining  it  to  be  *  a  verb  which  requires  the  addition  of  some  oIh 
ject  to  complete  the  sense,'  as  by  representing  an  Indian  dis- 
charging an  arrow  which  passes  from  his  bow  to  another  Indian, 
of  which  the  first  is  in  pursuit.  We  should  even  doubt  the  met- 
aphysical accuracy  of  the  notion  of  the  passing  over  of  the 
action  in  such  cases. 

We  have,  moreover,  many  doubts,  whether  the  analytical 
mode  of  treating  grammar  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best.  It  is 
certainly  far  more  circuitous  than  the  old  synthetic  mode,  and 
we  are  unable  to  see  that  it  has  advantages  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  this  defect.  The  analysis  of  language,  it  is  true,  is 
of  very  great  importance,  and  one  of  the  most  common  defects 
in  the  education  of  the  present  day  is,  the  very  imperfect  man- 
ner in  which  this  analysis  is  taught. 

How  few  are  there  in  any  of  our  public  or  private  schools,  or 
even  in  our  colleges,  who  can  fully  analyse  a  single  pa^e,  either 
in  their  own  tongue,  or  in  any  of  the  ancient  or  modern  lan- 
guages !  They  may  parse  it,  it  is  true,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  that  term ;  that  is,  they  can  name  the  parts  of  speech  with 
tolerable  correctness,  and  can  point  out  those  more  obvious  rela- 
tions, which  are  alluded  to,  rather  than  explained,  in  the  common 
mmmars.  But  these  are  only  tlie  first  steps  in  a  true  and  use- 
ful analysis  of  language.  For  its  full  accomplishment  the  stu- 
dent must  be  able  to  point  out  every  distinct  proposition, 
whether  fully  expressed,  or  necessarily  implied,  and  to  trace 
throughout,  their  mutual  relations  and  dependencies.  Such  an 
analysis  requires  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
writer,  so  far  as  they  are  exhibited  in  his  composition. 

When  a  paragraph  has  been  thus  resolved  into  its  several  dis- 
tinct propositions,  the  component  parts  of  these,  the  subjects  and 
predicates,  under  whichever  of  their  multiplied  forms  they  may 
appear,  must  be  disentangled^  and  the  precise  use  and  adapta- 
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tion  of  each  word,  and  of  each  combination  of  words,  clearly 
pointed  out.  If  to  these  truly  difficult  processes,  we  add  the 
derivation  of  words,  and  the  tracing  to  its  original  meaning  of 
every  root  as  well  as  compound  and  derivative  which  may  occur, 
we  shall  have  indicated  much  of  what  is  intended  by  analysis  in 
its  higher  sense. 

No  one  wlio  is  incapable  of  doing  this,  can  be  said  fully  to 
understand  the  analysis  of  language ;  and  we  need  not  say,  that 
this  cannot  be  done  sucoessfdly  by  one  who  is  ignwant  of  tiw 
classes  into  which  the  words  of  a  language  are  divided. 

By  means  of  synthesis,  the  principks  of  grammar  are  presented 
to  the  learner  in  their  simplicity,  unincumbered  with  adventi* 
tious  matter,  and  in  a  form  best  adapted  to  the  memory.  Their 
extent  of  application  is,  of  course,  to  be  learned  by  him  as  he 
proceeds,  but  from  the  first  everything  should  be  intelligible. 

It  is  indeed  lamentably  true  that  we  are  here  describing  9am* 
mars  as  they  should  be,  rather  than  as  they  generally  are ;  bat 
the  remedy  seems  to  us  to  lie,  not  in  changing  sjmthesis  for  ana- 
lysis,  but  in  perfecting  the  synthetical  system.  Let  technical 
words  be  carefully  defined,  and  the  prindi^es  of  the  famgoage 
clearly  studied,  and  the  usual  complaint,  that  the  grammar  isun- 
intell^le  to  the  learner,  will  cease  to  be  made.  Such  u  the 
plan  of  several  of  the  grammars  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian* 
guages  recendy  published  in  Germany,  and  of  Andrews  and 
Stoddard's  Latin  grammar  noticed  in  a  late  number  of  the  An- 
nals. A  gnunmar  of  the  English  language  constructed  upon 
similar  principles  seems  to  us  to  be  still  a  desideratum. 

The  materials  for  such  a  work  may  be  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  many  of  the  English  grammars  already  published, 
and  although  we  believe  that  original  investigations  by  profound 
scholars,  are  still  greatly  needed  in  this  department  of  science,  a 
vast  benefit  would  be  conferred  upon  the  course  of  education  fay 
any  one  who  would  present  to  the  public  a  condensed  system  <tt 
English  grammar,  formed  from  materials  now  existing,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  instniction.  Such  a  work  should 
present  the  various  departments  of  grammar  in  their  true  and 
relative  importance,  free  from  all  extended  discussion,  but  con- 
taining a  clear  and  systematic  exhibition  of  all  the  valuable  results 
which  have  been  obtained  by  the  discussions  of  others.  A  work 
of  this  kind  would  show  the  precise  state  of  the  grammar  of  our 
language,  and  while  it  would  serve  as  the  best  manual  of  instruo- 
tion  in  that  department,  it  would  indicate  the  points  in  which 
the  system  is  still  defective.  Gramvaticus. 
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JBeme,  September y  1836. 

I  HATE  given  you  most  of  tbe  important  intelligence  which  I 
have  met  with  in  reference  to  education.  Here  follow  a  few  val- 
uable facts  in  relation  to  Greece,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

A  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Universal  Gazette,  of 
Germany  or  Athens,  states,  that  the  schools  tiiere  have  materia 
ally  declined  ;  that  the  extension  and  improvement  of  instruction 
are  checked ;  and  that  the  best  teachers  are  restrained  and  discour- 
aged. You  are  aware,  I  believe,  that  Dr  Korck,  the  indefatigable 
laborer  for  education  in  Greece,  has  found  himself  compelled  by 
the  new  regulations  and  restrictions  to  resign  his  post. 

All  these  evils,  this  correspondent  states,  are  in  consequence 
of  the  narrow-mindedness  and  iUiberal  spirit  of  the  public  guar- 
dian (minister)  of  education,  who  does  not  appreciate  justly  the 
importance  or  the  means  of  thorough  instruction.  May  the 
efforts  for  the  prosperity  of  schools  in  our  own  country,  never  be 
checked  in  a  similar  manner !  Better  not  engage  the  public  au- 
thorities in  the  task,  if  there  is  not  adequate  security,  that  they 
will  commit  it  to  men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
This  ccurrespondent  observes  that  only  one  school  remains  in  a 
flourishing  state,  and  that  is  one  endowed  and  sustained  by  t m/i- 
vidual  benevolence. 

In  various  parts  of  Switzerland,  great  progress  is  made  in  the 
improvement  of  schools  and  seminaries  for  teachers.    A  society 
for  popular  improvement  has  also  been  formed,  embracing  six 
hundred  members,  which  has  distributed  and  sold  several  thou- 
sand books,  which  are  deemed  useful  for  enlightening  the  people. 
In  the  canton  of  Berne,  the  progress  appears  less  rapid  than  in 
some  other  cantons.     Unhappily  those  intrusted  with  public  ed- 
ucation are  not  familiar  with  the  subject.     A  law  which  they 
recently  presented  for  the  foundation  of  secondary  schools,  was 
almost  unanimously  rejected,  and  sent  back  to  be  revised  and 
amended.    The  seminary  for  teachers  is  in  a  flourishing  state, 
under  the  direction  .of  an  able  superintendent.    But  it  is  extra- 
ordinary, that  neglecting  this  central  point  of  light,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  have  announced  several  distinct  courses  of 
instruction,  in  difierent  parts  of  this  small  territory,  thus  losin 
all  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  concentratin 
the  efforts  of  able  men.  in  one  point  in  propagating  a  single  sy 
tem  of  education — among  the  young  teachers  and  the  old, — 
and  especially  of  employing  the  experience  of  the  practised 
teacher,  for  the  benefit  of  iIkmc  preparing  for  the  office. 
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A  work  has  recently  appeared  in  Germany,  which  has  excited 
sensation,  in  which  the  author  attempts  to  prove  that  the  regu- 
htions  of  the  schools  and  the  excessive  attention  to  study  which 
is  now  required  of  the  youth  there,  have  diminished,  and  aie 
constantly  duninishing  the  physical  vigor  of  the  nation.  In  a 
reply  recently  published,  it  is  maintained  that  the  registers  of 
mortality  indiclite  that  human  life  has  become  longer ;  an  eflect, 
however,  which  it  must  be  admitted,  may  be  consistent  with 
the  decay  of  the  well  instructed  portion  of  the  commutiity,  or 
even  with  serious  evils  in  education.  There  are  many  counter- 
.acting  causes  in  the  progress  of  medicine,  and  of  attention  to 
•cleaidiness,  diet,  and  the  means  of  health,  as  well  as  the  dimina- 
tion  of  war,  and  the  diseases  and  suflering  which  follow  in  its 
train. 

That  there  are,  however,  defects  in  many  of  the  achoob  which 
roust  tend  to  impair  the  vigor  of  their  pu{Mls,  if  not  oompeih 
sated  by  other  means,  is  fully  admitted,  llie  danger  of  enfee- 
bling the  body  by  keeping  it  too  long  at  a  time  in  a  aittiqg 
posture,  of  deranging  the  organs  of  digestion  and  respiiatioo 
oy  the  bad  positions  of  the  school  bench,  and  of  enfeebling  the 
senses  by  exciting  and  urging  youth  to  a  course  of  study  too  in- 
tense, and  thus  leading  to  premature  and  excessive  development 
of  the  passions,  to  dangerous  and  even  &tal  vice,  are  well  under- 
stood and  fully  admitted ;  —  on  the  other  hand  it  is  maintained 
that  these  evils  may  be  avoided  without  sacrificing  the  thoroqgb- 
ness  of  education. 

One  most  important  remedy  is  applied  in  the  higher  schoob 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  which  unhappily  our  nati<Hial  piejo- 
dices,  and  ill-directed  half  complete  essays  have  prevented  us  from 
appreciating.  It  is  a  fact  as  fully  estaUished  as  any  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  constitution,  that  the  gymnastic  exerdies 
which  the  unthinking  despise  and  the  thinking  reject  for  want 
of  having  seen  a  palpable  or  an  economical  benefit,  when  well 
directed,  are  among  the  most  important  means  of  phjrsical  and 
moral  education.  Most  species  of  mechanical  labor  strengthen 
one  part  of  the  body  at  the  expense  of  another,  nay,  often  pro- 
duce local  deformity  or  debility  in  the  neglected  parts.  Gym- 
nastic exercises,  only,  develope  the  whole  system  equally  and 
rationally,  and  thus  produce  the  gre^^est  general  strength,  in 
place  of  exaggerating  the  force  of  some  one  member  or  set  of 
muscles.  It  is  fiilly  ascertained,  that  by  means  of  these  exer- 
cises, even  the  deformed  have  been  cured,  a  helpless  boy  has 
been  trained  to  vigorous  manhood,  and  the  hospital  of  a  public 
school  has  been  a  second  time  emptied,  after  the  inteimiasion  of 
the  exercises  had  proved  that  they  were  the  causes  of  its  previous 
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desertion.  Nay,  more ;  the  heads  of  an  orphan  house  have  de- 
clared that  the  consequence  of  these  exercises  was,  to  banish 
from  the  house  the  vice  of  self-pollution,  which  they  had  sought 
in  Tain  to  overcome  by  other  means.  Would  that  some  capable 
and  benevolent  individual  would  endeavor  to  undeceive  the 
teachers  and  parents  of  our  country  on  this  important  point ! 


MISCELLANY. 


Co9VBifTio9  or  Tbachbrs  at  DiTToy,  Ohio. 

A  CoDTention  of  teachers  and  friends  of  E^dueation  was  lately  held 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  continued  in  seiaion  three  days,  when  it 
uras  adjoamed  to  Nov.  10,  at  Hamilton.  We  presume  from  the  ad- 
jourameot,  and  from  the  fact  that  similar  meeting  have  been  frequently 
hel*!  in  the  same  neighborhood  for  some  time  past,  that  the  Associatioa 
leaa ti  quarterly. 

On  the  fint  day  of  the  session,  (Aug.  10))  Prof.  M'Guffey,  of  Oxford, 
delivered  an  address.  On  the  Necessity  of  the  Co-operation  of  Parents 
sad  Teachers  in  the  cause  of  Education.  Dr  J.  Harrison,  Professor  ia 
a  Mft^fiffal  College  at  Cincinnati,  delivered  an  address.  On  the  Propriety 
and  Practicability  of  introducing  the  study  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
iaio  aar  Schools.  Rer.  J.  H.  Peabody,  of  Dayton,  read  a  report  on 
the  sobjaet  of  Moral  Culture  in  Schools.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  by 
ProU  M'Gufley,  the  following  resolution  was  oflfered  by  Mr  J.  L.  Tal- 
boc  of  Cincinnati,  and  unanimously  passed. 

B§9ohed,  That  the  co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers  is  necessary 
to  the  support  of  school  government,  and  to  secure  the  progress  of  the 
pafMls  in  knowledge  and  virtuous  habits. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  by  Dr  Harrison,  the  following  resolution, 
eflfered  by  Mr  Morris,  of  Dayton,  was  passed  unanimously,  but  not 
whfaont  considerable  discussion. 

ReMokfedf  That  natural  and  revealed  religion  should  be  a  subject  of 
psaaiiaeot  attentioD  in  our  schools. 

In  the  evening  it  was,  also,  unanimously  Reiohed,  That  there  can  be 
ao  healthy  intellectual  education  when  disconnected  with  moral  culture, 
and  that  the  latter  is  too  much  neglected  at  the  fireside  and  in  the  school- 

rooni. 
During  the  second  day  of  the  session,  a  Idresses  were  delivered  by 

Bar.  E.  Allen,  of  Dayton,  On  the  Best  Mode  of  Prosecuting  the  Study 
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of  the  Bible  in  Schools  -,  and  by  Rev.  Mr  Moore,  of  Day  ton,  Od  thesob- 
ject  of  Eklucation  with  Reference  to  a  Future  Day. 

The  following  resolutioni  offered  by  Dr  Harrison,  was  passed  antni- 
mously* 

Retolvedy  That  it  is  indispensable  to4he  permanency  of  our  govern- 
ment, that  popular  co-operatioB  be  secured  in  favor  of  our  eommoo 
schools. 

The  following  resolution  by  Mr  T.  £.  Thomas,  of  Franklin,  wasabs 
passed. 

Resohedy  That  the  business  of  teaching  should  be  made  a  professioo, 
and  the  employment  of  professional  teachers  only,  (as  far  as  praelicable)^ 
would  elevate  the  profession,  and  essentially  promote  the  cause  of 
learning. 

Resolutions  were  also  passed  making  provision  for  the  meeting  st 
Hamilton,  in  November,  and  for  a  report  to  be  made  to  that  meeting  oo 
the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  fofdgs 
emigrants. 

The  third  day  of  the  session  was  spent  m  the  discussioa  of  resohi- 
tioos  which  were  brought  forward,  and  in  the  ap|)ointment  of  Commil* 
tees  and  making  preparation  in  reference  to  the  next  meeting  of  tbt 
Association.  A  delegation  of  fifteen  gentlemen  was  appointed  to  repre- 
sent this  Convention  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Western  Literary  Inid- 
tute  and  College  of  Profesnooal  Teachers  at  Cincinnati.  Sonwthiof 
was  done,.  also>  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  Seminary  for 
Teachers  in  the  valley  of  the  Miami. 

The  subjects  of  nearly  every  lecture — with  many  other  topics, — wen 
discussed  by  the  Convention,  and  much  useful  information  in  regard  to 
the  methods  and  subjects  of  instruction  and  discipline  was  clicitad. 
Several  resolutions  of  a  very  interesting  nature  were  brought  forward 
and  debated,  but  were  deferred  for  further  consideration.  One  of  these 
was  by  Mr  Van  Cleve,  of  Dayton,  on  the  importance  of  making  Geokigy 
a  branch  of  Common  School  Education.  Another  was  by  Mr  C  EL 
Barney,  the  distinguished  Principal  of  the  Dayton  Academy,  on  the 
subject  of  studying  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Common  SehoolSk  Ths 
last  was  evidently  brought  up  for  dictcussion  only ;  and  not  with  the  in- 
tention of  having  it  immediately  passed,  as  it  was  laid  on  the  table  at  Mr 
Barney's  own  request.  The  question  will  uudoubtedly  be  agitated  in 
'their  future  Conventions. 

COLLBGIS  AND  CoMMOK  ScHOOLS. 

An  opinion  has  gained  currency  among  us  that  the  interests  of  Col- 
leges are  at  war  with  those  of  Common  Schools.  We  do  not  nndertake 
to  determine  how  much  foundation  there  is  for  such  an  opinion^  but  a 
few  facts  may  be  stated. 
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Nothiog  has  yet  been  done  in  the  State  of  Vermont  which  is  likely  to 
have  a  happier  influence  on  Common  Schools  than  the  efforts  of  the 
late  Literary  Convention  at  Montpelier.  And  yet  no  fact  could  be  better 
shown  than  that  a  large  proportion  of  its  one  hundred  members  were 
ardent  fHends  of  higher  institutions ;  and  the  Editor  of  the  Vermont 
Chronicle  says  that  the  labor  of  calling  the  Convention,  preparing  and 
arranging  subjects,  and  procuring  lecturers  —  seventeen  of  whom  ap- 
peared and  lectured  on  their  respective  topics,  —  almost  entirely  de- 
volved on  two  Presidents  of  Colleges ;  Drs  Bates  and  Wheeler.  We 
may  also  add  that  three  or  four  of  the  lectures  were  g^ven  by  College 
professors. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
those  gentlemen  for  the  task  of  elevating  the  character  of  common 
schools,  or  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  they  ha?e  adopted,  can  we  be- 
lieve for  one  moment  that  they  regard  the  interests  of  common  schools 
and  colleges  as  clashing  with  each  other  ? 

The  account  g^ven  in  the  present  number,  of  a  meeting  of  the  fKends 
of  education  at  Dayton,  may  lead  us  to  similar  reflections. 

CoirvsKTioir  of  TEAOHsae  of  Vocaii  Music. 

Id  the  progress  of  a  Convention  of  Teachers  of  Vocal  Music  held  at 
Boeton  during  the  week  commencing  Aug.  19, 1856,  at  which  CoL  Asa 
Barr,  of  New  Braintree,  presided,  and  which  was  attended  by  members 
from  all  the  New  England  States  except  Rhode  Island,  and  from  New 
Tork,  amounting  in  number  to  more  than  fifty,  several  important  ques- 
tions wer6  discussed,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  passed.  We 
are  sorry  not  to  have  received  them  in  time  for  our  September  number. 

1.  JEtesohedf  That  the  introduction  and  application  of  the  Pestalozzian 
System  of  teaching  music,  form  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  musical  ed- 
ucation in  this  country ;  and,  that  in  pursuing  our  labors  as  teachers, 
we  will  conform  ourselves  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  to  that 
system  as  publbfaed  in  the  Manual  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 

S.  That  in  order  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  Music  through  the  com- 
munity, it  is  necessary  to  teach  it  to  our  youth  ;  and  that  it  is  desirable 
and  practicable  to  introduce  it  into  all  our  schools,  as  a  branch  of  ele- 
mentary education. 

9.  That  it  is  the  special  duty  of  the  Christian  Church  to  cultivate  and 
eoeourage  the  cultivation  of  Sacred  Music  generally,  as  a  powerfbl 
aiudliary  to  devotion. 

4»  That  it  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  this  Convention,  that,  in  so 
maaj  instances,  Religious  Societies  and  Parishes,  instead  of  exerting  a 
fostering  care  and  influence  over  the  cause  of  Sacred  Music,  neglect  it, 
futtm  it  to  fall  into  unskilful  hands,  and  thus,  not  only  wound  the  cause 

40* 
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itself,  but  make  it  a  detrimeot,  rather  than  a  help,  to  the  best  intcreics 
of  the  Church. 

5.  That  Singiog  Choirs  too  frequently,  in  conducting  their  pan  of 
divine  worship,  attempt  the  performance  of  music  too  difficult,  fuid  with 
which  they  are  not  sufficiently  familiar ;  thereby  detracting  from  the  s(h 
leranity  and  devotion  of  the  exercise. 

6.  That  in  pursuing  our  labors  as  Teachers  and  Choristers,  we  ^11 
strive  to  avoid,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  anything  like  invidious  rivalry  i  and 
that  we  will  assist  each  other  in  our  profession,  as  we  have  opportunilj. 

7.  That,  notwithstanding  we  have  to  contend  with  the  prejudice  of 
some,  the  opposition  of  others,  and  the  indifference  of  many,  yet  we 
find  in  the  progress  of  musical  education  for  a  few  years  past,  abundant 
encouragement  to  persevere  in  our  labors,  and  not  to  become  weaiy  in 
well-doing. 

8.  That  the  sentiment  which  prevails  in  some  places,  that  to  occapj  a 
place  in  the  Choir,  is  not  respectable,  and,  therefore,  to  assist  in  one  of 
the  most  delightful  services  of  the  house  of  God,  is  not  an  honorable  and 
dignified  employment,  is  a  sentiment  founded  in  ignorance  and  prqn- 
dice ;  and  that  those  who  cherish  such  a  sentiment  themselves,  or  gife 
countenance  to  it  in  any  way,  are  endeavoring  to  subvert  an  ordinanee 
which  God  himself  has  established. 

9.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  a  good  moral  character,  is 
an  indispensable  qualification  for  a  Teacher  of  Sacred  Muaic,  or  for  t 
Chorister. 

OaiGiN  OF  School  Associations. 

The  first  association  in  New  England  for  the  improvement  of  Com- 
mon Schools — so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  from  autbentie 
documents,  —  was  formed  about  forty  years  ago,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  in  Connecticut.  We  have  in  our  possession,  a  Conaof 
Rbgulatiohs  for  the  government  of  Common  Schools,  prepared  fay  thst 
Association  and  presented  to  the  Visitors  and  Overseers  of  Schook  is 
the  county,  for  their  consideration,  and,  if  they  saw  fit,  for  their  adop- 
tion, bearing  date  May  7,  1799,  which  we  intend  shortly  to  publisb. 
They  were  drawn  up,  as  we  believe,  by  the  first  President  of  the  Asm>- 
ciation,  the  late  Rev.  Win.  Woodbridge,  father  of  the  Editor  of  this 
Journal,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  a  teacher.  The  doco- 
ment  is  not  only  curious,  but  instructive. 

Social  Lyceums. 

The  following  interesting  intelligence  is  copied  from  the  Philadelphis 
Gazette.  We  believe  it  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Josiah  Holbrooki 
well  known  as  a  friend  and  supporter  of  Lyceums. 
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In  the  constitution  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  provisions  are  made 
for  two  classes  of  members,  viz.  delegated  and  corresponding.  The  first 
constitute  the  legislative  part  of  the  institution,  the  last  the  co-operating 
and  important  portion  ;  for  which  and  by  which  the  other  is  alone  con- 
stituted. 

The  first  portion  are  constituted  members  only  by  appointment ;  the 
latter  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar  annually  —  minors  for  one  half 
that  sum.  All  the  corresponding  members,  both  senior  and  junior,  are 
furnished  with  tickets  of  membership,  provided  by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers. These  tickets  are,  virtually,  passports  for  the  holders,  to  all  the 
Lyceums  in  the  State ;  not  by  any  claim  or  requirement,  but  by  the 
common  civility  and  fellow  feeling  entertained  by  members  of  Lyceums 
wherever  they  are  established. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  corresponding  members  of  the  State  Lyceum, 
number  several  hundred,  and  are  so  organized,  as  to  act  in  Society  ca- 
padty  under  the  title  of  Philadelphia  Lyeeum^  which  holds  monthly  and 
aemi-monthly  meetings.  At  these  meetings  lectures  are  given,  reports 
made,  specimens  exhibited  and  exchanged,  and  plans  of  co-operation 
adopted,  both  for  the  individual  benefit  of  the  members,  and  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  general  cause  of  education  in  this  and  other  States. 

These  corresponding  members  are  also  formed  into  numerous  social 
circles,  of  from  six  to  twelve  persons,  to  suit  their  convenience  and 
wishes,  under  the  name  of  Social  and  Family  Lyceums.  In  these  small 
circles,  acting  separately  and  jointly,  lies  a  great  portion  of  the  strength 
and  importance  of  the  system.  Within  a  few  weeks  past,  one  Social 
Ijyeeum,  consisting  of  eight  members,  four  ladies  and  four  gentlemen, 
have  collected  by  their  own  efforts,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  different 
plants,  four  times  repeated,  or  one  thousand  in  the  whole»  for  the  use  of 
the  State  Lyceum.  By  exchange,  they  have  procured  about  two  hun- 
dred more,  and  generally,  such  as  are  not  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  same  social  circle  prepared  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Society,  recently  held  in  York,  fifty  elementary  sets  of  geological  speci- 
mens, and  a  large  number  of  geometrical  drawings  and  impressions  of 
leaves,  which  excited  much  interest  among  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  by  them  were  sent  to  various  sections  of  the  State,  for  the  use 
of  schools,  families,  &c. 

Another  of  these  intellectual  and  moral  circles,  under  the  title  of 
Family  Lyeeum^  has  held  regular  weekly  meetings  for  several  months, 
in  which  every  member  has  taken  a  part  and  contributed  something, 
not  only  for  their  mutual  benefit,  but  for  the  State  Lyceum  j  and  by  it, 
for  the  canse  of  science  and  morals  throughout  our  State,  our  country, 
and  the  world. 


4T6  Oerman  Lyeeumt^ 

Many  others  hare  done  something,  and  promise  to  db  nach,  for  tbe> 
benefit  of  themselves  and  the  human  Ikmily. 

OiKM^ir  Ltosukb; 

A  large  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Lyceum  ConTention,  recently 
held  in  York,  Pa«,  were  Germans.  A  large  portion  of  the  Lycenms  rep- 
resented and  reported  at  the  meeting  are  in  German  ceunties,  and  ii 
communities  consisting  almost  exclusiyely  of  that  class  of  our  citizens. 

The  representatives  present  from  those  Lyceums  and  those  commu- 
nities, spoke  with  entire  confidence  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem  among  the  whole  German  population  of  the  State.  Their  reports 
on  the  occasion,  were  of  the  most  animating  character.  It  appears,  that 
although  opposed  to  colleges  and  to  theoretical  education,  too  prevalent 
in  most  schools,  the  practical,  republican  system  adopted  by  Lyceimis, 
meets  vrith  the  decided  and  general  approbation  of  the  German  eomon- 
nities,  wherever  it  has  been  proposed. 

From  York  county,  several  Lyceums  in  German  commuaitiet  were 
reported,  which  were  not  known  to  exist  by  the  citizens  of  the  borough 
of  York,  before  the  meeting.  From  Lancaster  county,  numerona  per- 
sons  were  present ;  the  largest  portion  Germans. 

No  coimty  was  better  represented  than  Cumberland,  and  almost  ex- 
clusively by  Germans.  In  Berks  countyi  Lyceums  are  organized  and  in 
snoeessAil  operation,  and  in  those  sections  occupied  exclusively  by  Ger- 
man oonunimities. 

One  of  these  township  Lyceums,  recently  organized,  has  proeored  a 
library  of  about  two  hundred  volumes,  and  various  articles  of  apparatus, 
for  the  common  benefit  of  all  classes  and  ages.  To  render  these  facili- 
ties more  available,  and  their  efforts  more  efficient,  this  Lyceam  is 
divided  into  different  departments,  such  as  a  '  Ladies'  Lyceum,'  a  '  Ju- 
venile Lyceum,'  &c. 

In  Montgomery  and  Bucks  counties  some  of  the  Germans-  htive  en- 
tered into  Lyceum  operations  with  great  spirit. 

One  of  the  representatives  to  the  Convention  at  York,  stated,  that  it 
was  a  principle  inculcated  among  the  Germans,  that  it  Was  a 
less  evil  to  be  under  the  infiuenee  of  ignorant  heads  than  corrupt 
hearts — a  sound  doctrine  undoubtedly.  Their  decided  preftrence  to  a 
practical  and  rational  system  of  instruction,  capable  of  being  universally 
adopted  and  traiversally  applied,  especially  to  fanners,  mechanics,  and 
other  laboring  classes,  is  founded  on  good  sense,  and  their  example  in 
that  respect,  is  worthy  to  be  followed  by  every  community  and  every 
individual,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  every  nation  and  tongue  under 
the  whole  heavens.  American  colleges  in  particular,  may,  on  this  sub- 
ject, take  a  useful  lesson  from  the  Germans, — iVIsl.  Oaxeite, 
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Foster's  Elsmbntart  Copt  Books. 

Mr  B,  F.  Foster,  has  completed  a  series  of  eight  copy  books>  whose 
object  he  says  is,  '  to  render  the  acquisition  of  Penmanship  simple  and 
progressive ;  to  save  teachers  the  trouble  of  setting  copies  ;  and  to  fur- 
nish schools  and  families  with  a  practical  system,  by  which  the  art  may 
be  taught  with  facility  and  correctness.'  In  these  copy  books,  the  slope 
of  the  letters,  the  thickness  of  the  down  strokes,  aud  the  points  where 
the  hair  strokes  commence  are  all  shown  by  the  ruling.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  the  copy  books,  (Vom  a  small  sheet  issued  by  Messrs 
Perkins  and  Marvin,  of  Boston,  the  publishers. 

No.  1,  is  designed  for  beginners.  The  copies  are  placed  at  the  top  of 
each  page,  and  consist  of  straight  marks  and  exercises  on  the  turns ; 
leading  progressively  from  the  simplest  rudiments  of  the  art  to  the  for- 
mation of  letters. 

No.  3,  is  a  continuation  of  Na  1,  and  contains  a  series  of  exercises 
systematically  arranged,  which  are  designed  to  discipline  the  muscular 
powers  of  the  fingers,  and  to  prepare  the  learner  for  Che  easy  execution 
of  large  text  hand. 

No.  S,  contains  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  arranged  according  to  sim- 
ilarity, with  reeded  lines  and  grooved  spaces  to  guide  the  learner  in  the 
formation  of  each  letter,  together  with  large  text  copies. 

No.  4,  contains  an  alphabetical  set  of  text  hand  copies,  with  outline 
capitals ;  designed  and  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  excellence. 

No.  0,  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  No.  and  consists  of  a  series 
of  medium  or  round-hand  copies,  each  beginning  with  a  capital,  and  is 
designed  to  prepare  the  learner  for  small-hand. 

No.  6,  consists  of  small,  round-hand  exercises,  and  contains  a  set  of 
small-hand  copies,  alphabetically  arranged,  preparatory  to  the  lessons  in 
running-hand* 

Nos.  7  and  8,  complete  the  system,  and  consist  of  exercises  in  current- 
hand  ;  being  an  improved  plan  of  teaching  mercantile  penmanship. 
The  specific  design  of  these  exercises  is  to  teach  twift  vfriHng. 

Mr  F.  has  also  prepared  a  series  of  copy  books  for  young  ladies, 
seven  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  title  and  directions  of  the  cov- 
ers, are  similar  to  the  above.  No.  8,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  more 
advanced  pupils  of  Female  Seminaries. 

The  cover  upon  each  book  contains  practical  directions  to  teachers 
and  pupils,  rules  for  holding  the  pen,  position  of  the  body,  pen-making, 
&c. ;  and  the  whole  is  illustrated  with  engravings. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  by  our  correspondents,  or  even 
by  ourselves  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  so  much  large  text  hand  as  Mr 
F.  uses,  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  principles  and  methods  are  as  much 
superior  to  those  adopted  by  modem  quackery  in  the  art|  as  light  is  su- 
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perior  to  dariuesi.  It  is  degrading  to  hamaD  natura  tkat  men  of  aneb 
wiadoin  ia  other  respects  should  stoop  to  the  encoaragement  of  saehpe- 
posterous  pretensions  as  are  sometimes  made,  e¥en  at  thia  day,  aad  in 
our  own  country.  That  a  peraoo  may  greatly  improye  his  haaJ 
writing  in  six  or  twelve  lessons,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  bat  that  all  caa 
be  done  which  is  sotaietimes  pretended,  no  intelligent  man  in  hia  sober 
sense,  can  for  a  moment  believe. 

The  following  are  the  advantages  which  Mr  F.  daima  for  hia  prooesi 
ofteachiag. 

1.  It  serves  to  imprint  open  the  mind  an  exact  idea  of  the  fbmia  and 
proportions  of  the  letters.  S.  It  prevenU  all  cramped  and  awkward 
habits  of  holding  and  conducting  the  pen.  5.  It  developea,  strengdiCM^ 
and  disciplines  the  muscular  powers  of  the  hand  and  fingera.  4.  It  ifli» 
parts  a  bold,  commanding  use  of  the  pen,  such  as  cannot  be  gained  faf 
any  other  means  whatever.  5.  Large-hand  is  the  basis  or  fbondatioB  of 
all  fine  penmanship ;  and,  therefore,  is  indispensably  necaasaiy  to  lbs 
correct  attainment  of  rapid  writing. 

SsMiKAaixs  roR  TaACHcas. 

In  addition  to  the  important  resolution  which  passed  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instruction  at  its  late  session,  and  which  was  mentioDed  in  oar 
last  number,  several  others  were  passed  subsequently.  Among  these, 
were  the  following,  introduced  by  Mr  F.  Emerson,  of  Bostoo. 

Retohedf  That  the  business  of  teaching  should  be  performed  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  subject  as  a  profession  ;  therefore, 

Reiolvedy  That  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  Seminaiy  in  eaek  Stale 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  teachers,  and  that  this  aemiBaiy 
should  be  authorized  to  confer  appropriate  degrees. 

Retohed,  That  this  Institute  memorialize  our  State  Legialatiire  ta 
take  into  consideration,  ai  their  next  $e$tionf  the  subject  of  immediaicly 
providing  a  seminary  or  seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  suitable  teach- 
ers for  our  common  schools. 

The  followiog  order,  which  originated  with  Mr  I.  Morton,  of  Fly* 
mouth,  Mass.,  was  also  adopted. 

Ordered,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  (of  the  Institute)  be  instmeted 
to  memorialize  the  Legblature  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  aeminary 
for  the  education  of  teachers. 

School  Statistics  in  VxaitoKT. 

The  lecture  of  Mr  Stone,  at  the  late  Literary  Convention  in  YemMNil 
embraced,  it  is  said  by  those  who  heard  it,  a  great  amount  of  yaluabla 
Qominon  school  statistics,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract  —  aa  re- 
ported by  the  Vermont  Chronicle. 

la  regard  to  the  studies  purraed  in  the  common  schooli  of  Termoa^ 
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it  appears  from  the  examinatioii  of  Mr  S.  in  yarious  parte  of  the  State, 
that  of  100  schools,  orthography,  reading  and  geography  are  taught  in 
■11  the  100 ;  writing  in  97  ;  arithmetic  in  94 ;  English  grammar  in  8S ; 
U.  8.  History  in  66 ;  the  New  Testament  is  used  as  a  reading  booic,  or 
for  devotional  purposes  in  48 ;  Natural  Philosophy  is  studied  in  37  ; 
General  History  in  17 ;  Chemistry  in  14 ;  and  Botany,  Geology,  or  Mi- 
neralogy in  5.  Prayer  is  attended  in  63  schools  in  100;  corporal 
panishment  used  in  85 ;  visited  occasionally  by  district  committees,  28. 

High  School  at  thb  Sandwich  Islands. 

This  school,  of  which  we  gave  a  brief  account  in  our  second  volume, 
was  established  at  Lahaina,  in  1831,  and  is  imder  the  superintendence  of 
•  principal  and  two  assistant  te^ichers,  and  a  general  committee  of  seven 
peraoos,  including  the  teachers.  The  number  of  studente  at  the  latest 
aoeouDt  was  one  hundred  and  ten. 

The  general  design  of  the  institution,  as  set  forth  by  the  committee,  is 
'  to  disseminate  sound  knowledge  throughout  the  islands,  embracing  gen- 
eral literature  and  the  sciences,  and  whatever  may  tend  to  elevate  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  from  their  present  ignorance  and  degradation, 
mod  cause  them  to  become  a  thinking,  enlightened,  and  virtuous  people.' 
But  a  more  definite,  or  rather  a  more  direct  object  is  to  educate  young 
men  of  piety  and  talent  for  the  ministry. 

Pupils  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twentyfive  years. 
Every  scholar  before  he  enters  the  school  shall  sustain  an  examination 
before  the  instructors,  in  reading,  writing,  mental  arithmetic,  and  topo- 
graphical geography. 

The  regular  course  of  studies  designed  to  be  taught  will  be  expected, 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  to  require  the  full  term  of  four  years,  and  when  the 
•ebool  shall  get  fairly  into  operation  is  to  consist  of  the  following  branches 
and  in  the  following  order. 

'  First  Tear.  Arithmetic,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  sacred  geog- 
raphy, Hawaiian  grammar  and  languages,  for  a  select  class.  Second 
Tear.  Mathematics,  embracing  algebra,  navigation,  and  surveying,  his- 
tory, and  languages  for  a  select  class.  Third  Year.  Mathematics  con- 
tinued, natural  philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  languages  for  a  select 
class.  Fourth  Tear.  Astronomy,  chemistry,  moral  philosophy  contin- 
ued, church  history,  and  languages,  as  above. 

The  following  are  also  some  of  the  regulations  of  the  school : 

All  the  scholars  are  required  to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school, 
nnleas  special  permission  of  absence,  for  a  single  term,  is  granted  by  the 
inttructors.  Every  scholar  is  expected  to  procure  and  wear  a  uniform 
■nit  of  clothes,  of  such  quality  and  pattern  as  the  teachers  shall  point 
oat.  Every  scholar  is,  also,  to  be  informed,  on  entering  the  school,  that 
OMnaal  labor  is  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  school,  to  which  a  portion  of 
hia  time  will  be  directed.    If  it  appears,  on  a  few  months'  probation, 
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that '  aoy  scholar  it  deficieat  in  abilities  for  reeeiTisg  iostmctioD,  he  maf 
be  dismissed,  the  teachers  candidly  stating  to  him  the  reason.  If  any 
scholar  shall  become  indolent  or  inattentire  to  the  duties  of  the  school^ 
or  otherwise  exert  an  unfavorable  influence,  be  shall  be  reproved,  and 
other  means  used  to  reclaim  him ;  and  if  perslsied  in,  he  shall  be  ex- 
cluded. But  if  any  scholar  shall  be  guilty  of  adultery,  drunkenness, 
gambling,  or  theft,  he  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  be  forthwith 
expelled.'  Tuition  is  fixed  at  present  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  a  year, 
but  may  be  paid  in  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  whenever  it  is 
desired. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Thi  Pbtbiologt  of  Digestion,  consioseko  with  rblatioic  to 
THE  Peingiples  OF  DiETETiCM.  By  Aodrow  CombE,  H.  D.» 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Physician  in  ordinary  to  their  Majesties,  the  King  and  Qaeen  of 
the  Belgians.  Boston:  Marsh,  Capen  d&  Lyon.  I89tf.  12iiio{ 
pp.  328. 

This  well  executed  volume,  is  intended  as  a  sequel  to  '  The  Princi- 
ples of  Physiology,  applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health  and  to  the 
improvement  of  Physical  and  Mental  Education,'  by  the  same  author* 
This  class  of  books  is  fast  multiplying  in  this  country  :  but  it  is  a  class 
of  which,  if  they  are  well  written,  and  by  proper  persons,  we  can 
scarcely  have  too  many.  Sound  physiological  principles  cannot  be  to9 
well  or  too  early  inculcated. 

OUTLINEE   OF   PhYEIOLOOY,    BOTH   CoMFAEATIVB    AND   HoM AN  ;   IB 

which  are  described  the  Mechanical,  Animal,  Vital,  and  SeBtoriEl 
Organs  and  Functions,  including  those  of  Respiration,  Cireala- 
tion.  Digestion,  Audition,  and  Vision,  as  they  exist  in  the  diffisr- 
ent  order  of  animals,  from  the  Sponge  to  Man.  Also  the  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  to  Muscular  Exercises,  and  Female 
Fashions  and  Deformities.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engra? ingt. 
Intended  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Heads  of  Families.  By  J. 
L.  Comstock,  M.  D.  Author  of  '  Mineralogy,'  '  Natural  Philos- 
ophy,' •  Chemistry,'  '  Botany,'  *  Geology,'  etc.  New  York  :  Rob- 
inson, Pratt,  d&  Co.     1836.     12mo.     pp.  314. 

We  have  almost  exhausted  our  space  in  the  insertion  of  the  title  of 
this  book.  We  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  work  of  considerable  ingenuity, 
neatly  printed,  and  illustrated  by  many  engravings,  some  of  which 
are  good  and  others  indifferent ;  that  along  with  much  which  is  excel- 
lent, it  contains  a  little  which  is  otherwise  ;  and  that  whatever  may  be 
lis  merits  as  a  work  for  high  schools  and  colleges,  we  do  not  think  it  ao 
well  ad^Med  to  nMet  the  wants  of  eomoMHi  sehoob  and  familiea. 
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THE  PHILANTHROPIC  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  the  introductory  number  of  the  Annals^  we  gave  a  brief 
dLCtch  of  the  progress  of  reform  in  the  system  of  education  in 
Germany,  and  observed  that  it  was  commenced  by  a  class  of 
persons  who  assumed  the  name  of  Philanthropists,  and  whose 
history  deserves  to  be  considered  more  in  detail. 

One  of  the  earliest  reformers,  of  the  philanthropic  school  of 
education,  was  Basedow,  the  son  of  a  peruke  maker,  in  Ham- 
burg. He  was  born  in  1724.  Endowed  with  great  intelligence 
and  imagination  and  great  warmth  of  temperament,  he  was  ill- 
satisfied  with  the  mechanical  employment  of  his  father ;  —  but 
he  was  not  less  disgusted  with  the  mechanical  and  artificial 
modes  of  instruction,  in  the  institutions  of  learning,  which  exer- 
cised the  memory  to  the  entire  neglect  of  other  Acuities,  and 
the  gloomy  system  of  discipline  by  which  these  methods  were 
enfcMTced  in  the  schools  of  that  day.  His  zeal  was  excited  for 
the  introduction  of  a  reform  in  education,  and  his  natural  elo- 
quence enabled  him  to  establish  the  school  of  Philanthropists, 
who  attempted  to  carry  into  execution  the  ideas  of  Rousseau. 
Campe  and  Salzman  were  among  his  most  distinguished  fellow 
laborers.  The  following  are  the  principal  points  in  which  a 
reformation  was  attempted,  as  we  find  them  stated  in  a  German 
work. 

1.  The  early  system  of  education  cultivated  the  mind  at  the 
expense  of  the  body  ;  the  mind  was  almost  exclusively  the  object 
of  attention ;  the  body  was  seldom  thought  of,  and  what  the 
young  did  instinctively  for  this  purpose,  was  often  regarded  with 
displeasure  as  idle  amusement,  and  scarcely  ever  made  a  subject 
of  regular  attention.  Basedow  reverted  to  the  maxim  of  the 
Greeks  with  which  Locke  commences  his  system  —  ''a  sound 
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mind  in  a  sound  body,"  —  and  made  the  care  of  the  body  a 
subject  of  special  attention.  On  this  ground  he  endeavored  to 
reform  the  wretched  practices  of  the  nursery,  such  as  the  leading 
strings,  the  go-cart,  &c.  He  introduced  into  the  schools  the 
greatest  simplicity  in  food  and  dress ;  and  made  active  exercises, 
such  as  walks  and  journeys,  swimming,  skating  and  gyraoastic 
exercises,  a  part  of  regular  education,  in  order  that  the  body  might 
be  hardened  and  invigorated,  and  prepared  to  execute  with 
energy  the  designs  of  the  cultivated  mind. 

2.  The  discipline  of  the  family  and  the  school  had  a  gloomy 
and  despotic  character.  Passive  obedience  was  the  highest 
virtue  to  be  cuhivated.  The  rod  was  in  perpetual  motion,  and 
was  employed  alternately  as  a  spur  to  freedom,  a  restraint  to 
cheerfulness  and  youthful  gaiety,  and  as  a  means  of  fortifyiog 
moral  principle.  Basedow  and  his  followers  maintained  the 
principle  that  children  should  be  governed  by  love,  in  order  to 
develope  the  good  principles  of  meir  nature ;  that  parents  and 
teachers  should  live  on  the  footing  of  friends  with  them ;  should 
gain  their  affection  by  familiar  treatment,  by  exciting  their  em- 
ulation, by  praise  and  blame,  and  by  reasoning  on  the  evils  of 
idleness  and  immorality ;  and  should  lead  them  to  learn  with 
eagerness  and  obey  with  zeal.  Hence  arose  brilliant  public 
examinations,  emblems  of  school  rank,  and  golden  nails,  to  mark 
the  progress  of  the  youth  on  the  public  tablets  of  morals  and 
honor. 

3.  The  early  method  of  instruction  served  only  to  exercise 
the  memory  of  the  youth  in  words  and  names  and  numbers,  and 
thus  to  hinder  rather  than  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
mind,  and  the  habits  of  observation  and  reflection  which  are  so 
necessary  in  life.  Hence  the  efibrts  of  the  philanthropists  were 
directed  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding.  They 
wished,  in  this  way,  to  make  youth  more  useful  in  life,  to 
free  their  minds  from  prejudices  and  superstitions,  and  thus,  vis 
they  hoped,  to  ennoble  the  character  and  the  will. 

With  these  views,  they  attempted  to  render  instruction 
intuitive.  The  young  had  been  accustomed,  previously,  to 
derive  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  men  simply 
from  books ;  all  their  wisdom  rested  upon  words  and  authority, 
which  were  not  based  upon  their  own  observation,  and  could 
give  them  no  distinct  conceptions.  Basedow  led  his  pupils  to 
observe  the  productions  of  nature  themselves  ;  he  earned  them 
to  the  workshops  of  the  mechanic  and  the  artist,  and  prepared 
a  collection  of  engravings  to  represent  objects  which  they  could 
not  see.  In  this  way,  instruction  was  made  more  agreeable, 
conception  more  easy,  and  study  was  rendered  a  pleasant  em- 
ployment, instead  of  a  disgusting  task. 
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The  principle  was  assumed  that  instruction  should  com- 
mence with  the  objects  immediately  around  us.  It  was  pre- 
viously the  custom  to  dwell  upon  past  and  distant  objects,  and  to 
neglect  the  present,  and  the  things  immediately  in  view ;  to 
learn  the  geography  and  productions  of  distant  countries,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  ancient  nations,  while  the  young  were 
left  comparatively  ignorant  of  their  native  land.  Basedow 
required  that  children  should  first  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
mountains  and  rivers,  the  customs  and  events  of  their  own 
country,  by  their  walks  and  journeys  and  intercourse  with  men, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  a  standard  of  comparison  before 
they  attempted  to  extend  their  knowledge. 

Mechanical  calculation  was  banished,  as  injurious  to  the 
mind  and  of  little  value.  Children  were  made  acquainted  with 
the  reasons  of  their  operations,  and  mental  calculation  was  intro- 
duced both  to  invigorate  the  mind,  and  to  prepare  for  practical 
life. 

As  thoughts  and  conceptions  and  feelings  are  expressed  by 
words,  and  associated  with  them,  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
their  meaning,  and  an  incorrect  use  of  them  are  injurious  to  the 
mind  itself,  as  well  as  productive  of  serious  evils  in  life.  On  this 
ground,  great  attention  was  paid  to  instruction  in  language,  and 
in  the  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  words. 

In  order  to  render  public  worship  more  solemn,  to  banish 
discordant  music  from  the  churches,  to  cultivate  a  neglected 
feculty  which  aids  in  developing  the  moral  feelings,  vocal  music, 
and  especially  choral  music  was  introduced  into  school  life,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  render  it  more  cheerful. 

As  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding  was  considered  the 
great  object  of  instruction,  it  was  made  a  principle  that  the 
children  should  learn  nothing  which  they  could  not  fully  un- 
derstand. Special  lessons  were  therefore  devoted  to  exercises 
of  reflection  and  comprehension,  in  which  objects  and  words 
and  questions  were  made  the  subject  of  instruction  in  the  So- 
cratic  method,  and  books  were  published  intended  to  reduce  this 
part  of  education  to  systematic  order. 

In  order  to  render  children  efficient  and  useful  members 
of  society,  it  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  teach  them  (as  had 
been  the  custom  previously)  merely  to  read,  write,  and  cypher. 
Basedow  required  that  they  should  receive  a  connected  course 
of  instruction  in  Natural  History,  and  the  nature  of  the  human 
body  and  mind  ;  in  History,  Geography,  and  other  topics  of  a 
practical  nature ;  and  he  assigned  this  substantial  reason,  that 
we  can  act  upon  material  objects  and  upon  men,  in  the  business 
of  this  world,  with  success,  only  in  proportion  as  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  both« 
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In  order  to  exclude  all  mechanical  instniction  and  to 
rouse  the  minds  of  the  young  to  activity,  he  endeavored  to  ex- 
clude, as  much  as  possible,  the  didactic  form,  in  which  the 
teacher  or  the  text-book  merely  addresses  his  instructioos  to  the 
pupils,  who  receive  it  passively ;  and  to  substitute  the  Socratic 
method. 

But  while  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  great  merit  of  these 
distinguished  men,  impartiality  requires  us  on  the  other  band  to 
exhibit  the  defects  in  their  efforts  —  the  falsehood,  or  half  truth 
which  is  to  be  discovered  in  some  of  their  views  and  opinions. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  feebleness  of  human  nature  to  vibrate  inces- 
santly from  one  extreme  to  another.  Our  views  are  seldom 
perfectly  just ;  our  institutions  remain  ever  imperfect.  When 
we  launch  into  the  broad  ocean,  we  seldom  fail  to  encounter 
storms ;  and  when  we  keep  near  the  shore,  we  cannot  always 
avoid  the  rocks.  For  this  reason,  it  is  equally  unwise  to  reject 
all  that  is  old,  with  a  reckless  eagerness  for  novelty  —  or  to 
refuse  all  improvement,  from  a  blind  devotion  to  precedent,  or 
antiquity.  Experience  and  prudence  teach  us  to  examine  every- 
thing independently  of  its  age,  and  not  to  destroy  until  we  can 
substitute  something  which  is  demonstrably  better.  The  efforts 
of  Basedow,  are  marked  with  the  same  imperfection  which  is 
common  to  reformers.  In  his  zeal  against  the  extreme  whose 
evils  were  so  obvious,  he  was  frequently  led  by  the  eneigy  of 
his  own  feelings,  and  the  spirit  of  his  age,  into  the  opposite 
extreme. 

1 .  His  disgust  with  the  parrot-like  exercise  of  memory,  as 
the  chief  medium  of  instruction  in  the  old  system  of  education 
induced  him  to  neglect  tlie  cultivation  of  this  faculty,  without 
which  the  reason  is  left  destitute  of  the  materials  on  which  it  is 
to  act,  and  of  the  elements  which  compose  even  the  sciences. 
He  was  led  to  overrate  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding, 
which  is  of  so  little  value  when  it  is  not  united  with  purity  of 
heart,  and  right  dispositions ;  and  to  an  unreasonable  use  of 
the  catechetical  mode  of  instruction  in  descriptive  and  historical 
studies,  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  applicable.  By  this  too  ex- 
clusive attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers,  the 
general  improvement  of  the  mind  and  the  heart  was  seriously 
retarded,  and  children  were  trained  to  become  superficial  bab- 
blers. They  were  prepared  to  require  that  the  invisible  world 
should  be  in  the  same  manner  subjected  to  the  judgment  of 
their  senses  or  their  limited  understandings,  and  that  the  Deity 
himself  should  become  an  object  of  investigation,  on  the  princi^ 
pies  of  human  science.  In  this  way,  men  were  formed  with 
the  extreme  but  superficial  knowledge  whicli  the  French  ency« 
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clopedists  attempted  to  produce,  who,  in  the  fulness  of  their 
fancied  illumination,  refused  to  believe  everyttiing  which  their 
understanding  could  not  comprehend  and  explain. 

2.  By  the  division  and  subdivision  of  ideas  to  which  the  cat- 
echetical method  of  instruction  gives  too  much  importance, 
instruction  in  religion  itself  was  reduced  to  a  mere  exercise  of 
the  understanding  upon  abstract  truths.  The  bond  of  faith 
which  unites  man  to  the  spiritual  world  was  severed.  Reli- 
gious instruction  was  regarded  as  a  mere  communication  of 
knowledge  —  as  a  simple  exercise  of  the  understanding.  It  was 
therefore  deferred  to  the  twelfth  year ;  and  the  cultivation  of  re- 
ligious feeling,  the  first,  and  for  the  moral  life  so  important  a  part 
of  religion,  was  entirely  neglected. 

3.  However  correct  the  principle  is  in  itself,  that  instruction 
should  have  reference  to  practical  utility,  and  that  the  child 
should  become  acquainted  with  men  and  with  the  world,  Base- 
dow was  led  too  far  by  the  philosophical  principles  of  utility 
which  marked  his  age.  In  his  zeal  against  the  useless  cram- 
ming of  the  memory,  he  overloaded  his  pupils  with  the  know- 
ledge of  things ;  he  attached  too  little  importance  to  subjects 
purely  intellectual  and  ideal.  He  estimated  instruction  too. 
much  according  to  its  ability  for  some  particular  calling ;  he 
overlooked  the  principle  that  it  is  only  our  views  on  the  mate- 
rial world  which  serve  to  elevate  us  ;  and  that  the  mere  accu- 
mulation of  facts,  even  supposing  them  fuUy  understood,  is  of 
little  value  unless  the  child  is  capable  of  applying  them  cor- 
rectly. He  forgot,  above  all,  that  man  is  destined  to  something 
higher  than  to  prosper  and  to  live  long  upon  the  earth. 

4.  Although  the  opinion  that  instruction  ought  to  begin  with 
the  objects  around  us  is  correct,  as  a  general  principle,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Basedow  were  accustomed  to  carry  it  to  an  extreme. 
They  attempted,  even  in  their  study  of  Geography  and  Natural 
History,  to  make  their  pupils  acquainted  with  all  individual 
objects  before  they  gave  them  a  general  view  which  embraces 
the  whole ;  and  supposed  that  they  should  give  them,  in  this  way, 
correct  ideas  of  the  earth  and  its  productions.  They  overlooked 
the  &ct  that  the  same  method  which  is  useful  in  subjects  which 
involve  reasoning,  is  not  equally  applicable  to  those  of  an  his- 
torical character ;  and  that  the  human  mind,  in  order  to  gain 
correct  ideas  of  a  very  complicated  subject,  should  not  dwell 
successively  on  the  individual  portions,  but  should  first  look  at  it 
as  a  whohy  and  then  examine  the  parts  in  their  relation  to  the 
whde. 

5.  Another  more  serious  mistake  was  made  by  the  Philan- 
thropic school  in  the  application  of  the  maxim  that  instruction 
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should  be  rendered  easy  and  agreeable.  It  is  an  important 
principle,  which  will  be  ever  true,  that  the  teacher  should  al- 
ways have  reference  to  the  individual  capacity  and  knowledge 
of  his  pupil;  should  assist  him  in  his  studies,  especially  when 
he  is  young ;  should  render  abstract  truths  as  palpable  as  may 
be  ;  should  avail  himself  as  much  as  possiUe  of  proper  occa- 
sions for  instruction,  and  should  require  no  more  of  him  than  he 
is  capable  of  performing ;  for  without  this,  he  cannot  preserve 
his  desire  of  learning,  or  anticipate  much  future  progress  But 
if  this  rule  is  carried  so  far  that  the  children  are  spared  cTery 
effort,  and  all  labor  is  converted  into  amusement,  (as  for  exam- 
ple when  cakes  are  made  in  the  form  of  letters  in  order  to  intro- 
duce them  into  the  head  and  stomach  at  the  same  tinie,)  in- 
struction ceases  to  be  educative ;  that  is,  it  does  not  develope 
or  cultivate  the  vigor  of  the  mind.  The  powers  of  thenund, 
like  those  of  the  body,  are  invigorated,  not  merely  by  mmr- 
iskmenty  but  by  exercise;  by  accustoming  them  gradually  to 
greater  efforts,  like  those  of  Milo,  who  began  with  carrying  the 
calf,  and  finished  with  sustaining  the  weight  of  an  ox.  Play- 
instruction  is  not  instruction,  for  instruction  must  have  some- 
thing earnest.  He  who  reduces  it  to  a  game  cannot  cultivate 
that  vigor  and  perseverance,  that  habit  of  patient  labor  in  his 
pupil,  which  can  alone  lead  to  eminence,  in  science  or  in 
life.  This  evil  was  not  prevented,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
variety  of  branches  of  instruction  ;  for  this  was  also  carried 
too  far,  and  a  motley  superficial  train  of  impressions  was  pro- 
duced, which  was  of  little  comparative  value  either  to  the  mind 
or  to  the  Hfe  of  the  pupil. 

6.  The  continual  reference  to  mere  utility  also  led  to  the 
neglect  of  accuracy  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Hence 
arose,  in  part  from  the  fault  of  the  Philanthropists,  and  in  part 
contrary  to  their  intention,  a  superficiality  and  obscurity  in  books 
and  methods  of  instructions  ;  and  a  greater  number  of  mani- 
kins in  education,  and  of  ^children's  bocAs,'  which  deserved 
this  name  only  because  their  authors  were  guilty  of  childish 
errors. 

7.  The  discipline  of  Basedow  also  exhibited  the  truth  of  the 
maxim,  ^  In  avoiding  Charybdis  we  often  fiidl  upon  Scylla.' 
Friendly  and  familiar  treatment  is  doubtless  indispensable,  in 
order  to  gain  the  affection  of  children.  But  too  often,  this 
principle  was  perverted  to  justify  an  effeminate  softness  —  a 
cowardly  habit  of  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  children  —  a  sugar- 
like method  of  treatment — an  indulgence  of  their  appetite,  which 
can  only  produce  that  feebleness  of  character  which  opens  the 
way  to  every  species  of  disorder. 
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8.  The  strong  excitement  given  to  Emulation  produced  at 
least  as  great  injury  to  the  moral  character  as  the  previous  abuse 
of  corporal  punishment.  He  who  acts  simply  with  a  view  to 
avoid  blame  or  secure  praise,  is  as  selfish  —  is  as  distant  from 
the  standard  of  Christian  morality  — as  he  who  is  driven  by  the 
fear  of  the  rod ;  and  is  equally  liable  (as  history  abundantly 
proves)  to  be  led  to  evil  conduct.  The  selfishness  and  ambi- 
tion and  pride  and  disorder  of  our  days,  are  in  part  the  result 
of  that  perverted  education,  which  seeks  to  exclude  discipline  ; 
which  maintains  that  children  are  naturally  good,  and  that  they 
will  become  good,  of  themselves,  when  they  attain  to  years  of 
maturity. 

It  was  too  obviously  necessary  that  another  system  of  edu- 
cation should  appear,  which  without  renewing  the  errors  of  the 
old  plan,  should  give  to  the  schools  a  higher  direction,  a  more 
Bo&d  foundation,  and  a  more  natural  course. 

Such  are  the  statements  and  views  of  a  German  who  has 
observed  the  progress  of  education  and  has  seen  the  decline 
and  failure  of  this  attempt  at  establishing  the  temple  of  reform 
on  a  foundation  of  sand.  It  is  interesting  as  a  portion  of  his- 
tory ;  but  it  is  far  more  so  as  it  exhibits  the  natural  progress  of 
the  human  mind  ;  as  it  represents  so  accurately  the  stage  in 
which  many  of  the  parents  and  teachers  of  the  United  States 
now  appear  to  be  —  and  the  dangers  their  course  involves. 
We  beg  each  to  inquire  how  far  he  is  likely,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, to  draw  upon  himself  the  future  reproaches  of  those  who 
are  under  his  care,  or  of  those  who  suffer  by  their  defects. 


(For  the  Annate  of  Ediieatlon .) 
CONFERENCE  OF  AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

BY  THB   AUTHOR  OF     '  »BLF   DIRBCTlOll/* 

Chairman.  I  have  been  requested  to  propose  for  discussion 
at  the  present  time,  ^  the  causes  of  the  little  influence  of  Schools 
upon  the  pupils  at  large ;  and  the  improvements  necessary  to 
timr  more  general  success.'  It  is  supposed  to  be  admitted  that 
the  proper  and  natural  results  of  the  school  are  attained  only  by 
a  simll  minority ;  the  great  majority  being  at  length  dismissed, 
not  without  advantage,  but  with  advantages  far  less  than  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  their  opportunity,  with  a  small  stock 
of  knowledge,  and  with  little  desire  or  capacity  to  increase  it.  — 

*  See  AnnalB,  Vol.  YI.  341,  446,  57,  tnd  Vol.  V.  538. 
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Why  is  it  so?  How  may  it  be  otherwise?  These  are  the 
questions  before  you. 

In  order  to  introduce  the  discussion^  I  will  repeat  a  remark 
made  some  years  ago  by  the  teacher  of  a  select  school  in  one 
of  our  large  cities.  The  school  was  made  up  of  the  best  fiimi- 
lies,  at  least  of  the  more  wealthy,  who  had  spared  no  expense 
in  the  preparatory  parts  of  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
they  were  introduced  to  the  school  in  question  at  all  ages  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  <  But,'  remarked  the  teacher, 
'  no  matter  from  what  school  they  came,  or  at  whatever  age, 
they  were  all  at  one  spot.  They  had  cyphered  about  so  &r, — 
had  just  as  much  and  no  more  knowledge  of  English  grammar 
and  geography  —  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  so  sparse, 
that  the  schools  could  not  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  them.  — 
They  were  all  there^  exactly  there^  where  they  had  been  for  a 
year  or  years  previous,  and  where  they  would  have  been  for- 
ever, save  their  gradual  recess,  if  they  had  followed  the  same 
course  of  instruction.'  With  this  introduction  I  pause  for  the 
Association  to  discuss  the  subject. 

Mr  A.  I  must  remark,  then,  that  the  schools  from  which 
the  teacher  referred  to  received  his  pupils,  are  unduly  hon- 
ored by  the  word  course^  which  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  state- 
ment. Those  pupils  must  have  had  a  drch  of  instruction  and 
not  a  course :  and  these  two  words  suggest  the  evil  or  the  reme- 
dy. Instruction  is  not  to  be  given  in  a  circle  —  but  in  a  course. 
I  have  known  scholars  year  after  year,  go  around  the  same  cir- 
cle of  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English 
grammar,  only  renewing  in  their  memory  what  they  had  forgot- 
ten — and  always  forgetting  so  mach  by  the  time  they  had  gone 
the  round,  that  it  was  necessary  to  begin  again  —  so  that  one 
perpetual  circle  was  followed,  and  not  a  course.  I  should  not 
wonder  at  the  statement  concerning  many  of  the  common  schools, 
though  I  do,  concerning  the  scholars  collected  promiscuously 
from  select  schools  of  early  instruction  in  one  of  our  great  cities 
—  a  select  school  from  select  schools. 

The  remedy  for  such  unprogressive  instruction  must  be  first, 
to  learn  so  well  that  such'  continual  revision  would  not  be  needfiil, 
and  secondly,  to  profK>se  to  the  pupils  an  advancing  course,  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  repetition,  would  be  found  the  needful  review. 
A  scholar  in  every  succeeding  rule  of  arithmetic  is  reviewing  the 
former  ;  is  making  it  more  familiar;  in  history,  he  is  reviewing 
geography ;  and,  in  every  new  language  is  reviewing  the  gram- 
mar of  his  own. 

Mr  B.  My  friend  A  has  given  a  just  exjdanation  of  a  very 
common  fact  -^  and  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  has  well  stated  the 
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remedy.  No  doubt  thorovgh  learning  and  an  advancing  course 
are  indispensable ;  but  the  inquiry  still  arises,  how  happens 
it  that  the  pupils  of  so  many  fair  schools  were  not  thoroughly 
taught  —  were  compelled  by  their  forgetfulness  at  each  turn  of 
the  circle  to  go  round  it  again  year  after  year  instead  of  going 
forward  in  the  course,  which  after  all  must  have  been  seen,  if  di- 
rectly before  them  ?  In  instances  of  the  sort  referred  to,  I  have 
seemed  to  find  an  error  in  the  method  of  instniction  —  i.  e.  the 
pupil  has  not  been  aided  to  discover  by  his  own  searching  the 
principles  of  the  science  —  has  not  found  out  his  own  way  from 
one  step  to  another.  If  he  had,  he  would  have  remembered  — 
or  rather  he  would  have  had  the  principle ;  which  would  have 
been  better  than  any  recollection  of  the  method. 

For  instance,  a  pupil  does  not  recollect  how  he  performed  an 
arithmetical  problem  ;  and  the  reason  is  that  he  was  shoum  how 
to  do  it,  without  discovering  the  principle  by  which  it  was  done. 
He  must  of  course  go  over  it  again  and  again  —  around  and 
around  the  circle  until  he  can  remember  how  to  solve  every  prob- 
lem which  comes  in  his  well  trodden  track.  Had  he  wrought 
his  own  work  and  discovered  his  own  principles,  he  would  not 
have  needed  to  remember  how  he  did  it.  Possessing  the  princi- 
ple, he  would  have  been  able  to  apply  it  to  the  old  questions,  and 
to  a  thousand  others. 

So  in  grammar,  the  pupil  needs  not  remember  how  he  parsed 
a  difficult  sentence.  Let  him  possess  the  principle  of  gram* 
mar  and  the  sense  of  the  author,  and  he  can  determine  on  every 
sentence,  new  as  well  as  old.  I  should  like  to  know,  if  the 
Chairman  can  inform  us,  what  course  the  new  teacher  he  spoke  of 
took  —  whether  he  set  his  pupils  to  revolving  the  same  circle 
again,  or  whether  he  was  able  to  project  them  forward  in  the 
straight  and  progressive  line  of  improvement ;  and  if  so,  by  what 
means  ? 

Chairman.  The  answer  which  I  must  give,  according  to 
my  recollection,  will  seem  not  to  be  what  the  question  requires  — 
but  will,  I  trust,  serve  the  purpose  of  the  inquirer.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  the  new  teacher  did  set  his  pupils  to  another  revolu- 
tion of  that  little  circle  in  which  they  had  revolved  so  long  and 
so  uselessly :  and  secondly,  he  did  not  project  them  in  the  straight 
line  of  improvement. 

But  in  requiring  another  revolution  of  the  circle,  he  tried  to 
make  it  quite  a  difTerent  thing  from  what  it  had  previously  been : 
so  that  when  they  had  passed  the  round,  they  possessed  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  study ;  then  as  they  forgot  the  specific  methods 
they  had  gone  over,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  forget  the 
principles  by  which  they  could  arrive  at  a  just  method  on  any 
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new  occasion  of  similar  difficulties.  He  did  not  '  project'  them 
partly  because  the  principles,  acquired  as  they  proceeded,  became 
an  internal  spring  of  instruction,  so  that  they  would  go  forward 
afterwards  —  impelled  from  within  —  and  pardy  because  he 
saw  little  advantage  in  an  impulse  which  must  fail  as  soon  ai 
the  foreign  power  was  withdrawn.  As  to  success,  be  had 
nothing  remarkable  except  a  capacity  of  self-improvement  and 
progress  very  different  from  what  cQd  exist  in  their  constant 
revolutions.  How  this  was  done,  cannot  be  definitely  told,  for 
there  was  no  one  way  of  doing  it.  Whatever  stimulated  the 
pupil  to  try  his  own  powers  and  impelled  him  to  one  successful 
experiment  at  learning,  instead  of  being  taught,  was  sufficient 
The  dullest  child  will  kindle  and  bum  after  such  a  trial  like  an 
Archimedes  —  and  cry  out  as  stoutly,  '  Eureka  —  eureka  —  I 
have  found  it,  —  I  have  found  it.' 

Mr  C.  I  perceive,  sir,  that  your  friend  would  recommend 
spontaneous  learning,  a  very  pretty  affair  in  the  few  cases  of 
ingenuous  and  noble  spirits  which  occur  in  almost  every  school ; 
but  of  little  avail,  I  fear,  with  the  mass  who  are  to  be  drilled 
and  driven,  and  made  to  revolve  the  circle,  be  it  ever  so  long, 
until  they  have  made  that  track  at  least  smooth  and  plain :  after- 
wards another  may  be  taken,  and  we  must  be  content  with  the 
slow  advance  of  circle  added  to  circle,  I  fear,  instead  of  march- 
ing the  whole  body  in  a  straight  line. 

Mr  B.  I  shall  not  object  to  '  drilling  or  driving.'  Driving, 
i.  e.  authority,  employed  on  just  occasions,  I  have  always  found 
the  best  way,  not  of  forcing  study,  but  of  making  study  and 
good  conduct  voluntary  and  with  growing  affection  to  the  teach- 
er. I  shall  never  forget  how  I  was  tied  up  again  and  again 
for  some  truancy  in  a  dame's  school,  and  how  at  length  she 
showed  me  the  string  one  day,  and  asked  me  if  I  should  ever 
want  it  any  more — nor  the  cheerful  attention  which  I  paid  after- 
wards to  all  the  pursuits  of  the  school  —  nor  the  intense  affec- 
tion which  1  felt  for  her  in  my  boyhood,  and  after  I  became  a 
man ;  nor  can  I  lose  the  regard  1  feel  for  her  memory. 

Drilling,  too,  has  its  place,  and  is  then  only  an  evil,  when 
its  repetitions  are  required  in  a  manner  which  prevents  the  pupl 
from  gaining  the  habits  and  power  of  drilling  himself,  and  leaves 
him  but  a  stock  after  the  driller  is  withdrawn.  If  in  being 
drilled,  the  pupil  is  as  passive  as  the  rock  froot  which  the  figure  is 
derived,  we  make  him,  what  certainly  no  d^^mr  was  who  was 
endowed  with  the  proper  human  capadtiel,  srhat  the  Hindoo 
terms  a  *  stone  genius,'  which  receives  only  what  is  forced  upon 
it  by  the  hanmier.  Such  a  hole  as  you  drill  you  have,  and  nothing 
more.  Happy  if  such  an  inhuman  course  (I  use  the  word  in- 
human  not  very  far  away  from  its  authorised  meaning)  does  not 
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make  rather  what  they  style  the  *  leather  genius/  which 
closes  up  after  every  perforation,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind, 
of  all  your  pains.  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  shall  never  so 
find  what  the  wisdom  of  the  East  styles  the  *  oil  genius,'  over 
which,  like  oil  dropped  upon  the  surface  of  a  vessel  of  water, 
instruction  diflfuses  itself  rapidly  and  thoroughly. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  *  oil  genius,'  should  be  found  in 
the  mass  of  our  pupils.  All  the  infants  I  see,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  seem  to  have  it,  in  regard  to  the  all  important  mat- 
ters submitted  to  their  minds ;  no  doubt  because  nature  has 
given  them  free  scope.  All  that  is  needful  is  that  all  who 
have  the  care  of  children,  should  give  them  free  scope  —  not 
after  the  method  of  infancy,  but  after  the  method  of  governed 
and  instructed  childhood ;  should  govern  and  instruct  the  pu- 
pil, so  that  he  may  govern  and  instruct  himself 

Mr  C.  I  am  afraid  there  would  be  but  little  drilling  and 
driving,  if  our  pupils  were  left  to  themselves.  The  last 
speaker  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  natural  indolence  of  man; 
such  according  to  a  great  moralist,  that  the  learned  even, 
are  only  driven  to  mental  labor  by  a  bayonet  at  the  back. 

Mr  n.  Admitting  what  my  friend  C.  says  of  this  native 
indolence  of  man,  we  are  so  much  the  more  called  to  look  for 
an  antidote  in  nature  —  for  a  power  which  will  prove  eflfectual 
in  the  progress  of  education,  and  remain  effectual  when 
man  comes  to  act  for  himself  If  there  be  the  indolence  al- 
leged, then  is  it  the  part  of  education  to  train  the  man  to 
overcome  it  —  as  it  certainly  is  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles 
and  difficulties  to  be  found  in  any  right  path.  Thus  much 
I  claim  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  such  a  natural  indo- 
lence. 

That  natural  indolence  however,  I  deny.  If  we  assert 
anything  in  the  case,  it  is  activity  and  not  indolence  — mobiU 
ity,  and  not  vis  inertise.  Such  is  it,  that  man  is  uneasy  out  of 
employment,  and  children  peculiarly  so.  Spontaneously  they 
go  forth  not  only  to  bodily  exertion,  but  to  mental.  Sponta- 
neously do  they  put  their  minds  to  study,  and  make  studies  of 
their  very  sports  —  evincing  that  we  have  to  give  scope  to 
activity  of  mind,  and  not  to  excite  it ;  that  we  may  expect  child- 
ren and  youth  to  be  as  studious  as  infants  are  diligent,  if  we 
will  give  them  equal  scope  —  if  we  deal  with  them  appropri- 
ately to  their  0i^f|[^lige. 

In  order,  hOf^imrp'to  give  children  at  school  a  favorable 
scope,  as  infaoti  iGave,  we  must  of  course  accommodate  their 
employments  as  carefully  to  their  age  and  capacity,  as  are 
those  of  their  infancy.  I  confess  I  do  not  wonder  that  child- 
ren at  most  schools  have  no  spontaneous  diligence.    So  ill- 
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accommodated  to  their  case  are  the  ordinary  pursuits.  The 
spelling  book,  with  its  mere  words,  its  almost  countless  col- 
umns of  mere  words,  and  of  long  words,  to  be  studied  and 
spelled  —  never  as  it  seems  to  me  was  a  greater  or  more  use- 
less drudgery!  Grammar  too  —  for  children  of  eight  or  ten 
or  twelve  years  —  as  mere  and  as  useless  a  drudgery  as  les- 
sons on  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  lectures  on  mechanics  to 
children  learning  to  walk !  We  must  find  some  better  scope 
for  children,  or  we  need  not  expect  spontaneous  diligence. 

Mr  E.  1  fancy  that  the  views  we  have  heard  will  have 
little  effect,  if  we  try  to  apply  them.  I  have  been  hearing 
for  five  and  twenty  years  of  better  plans,  better  hooks^  better 
schools ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  after  all,  society  re- 
mains much  as  it  was,  except  that  I  doubt  whether  it  is 
educated  so  solidly  —  is  so  self-educated  —  has  so  much 
power  of  self-motion  as  a  quarter  of  a  eentury  ago. 

Mr  B.  So  it  must  be  if  any  plan  is  supposed  to  be  best 
There  is  no  best  plan.  Educated,  however,  one  may  be,  if 
he  is  led  to  personal  diligence.  If  he  climbs  up  the  steeps  of 
himself,  he  becomes  well  educated  —  whatever  may  have 
been  the  plan  of  his  teachers.  We  have  many,  very  many, 
so  educated,  with  different  opportunities,  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry ago ;  and  we  shall  have  more  whether  we  take  pains  at  im- 
provement or  not.  Native  activity,  and  those  aids  of  Prov- 
idence which  will  subserve  every  diligent  and  faithful 
student,  will  ensure  many  well  educated  persons.  But  cer- 
tainly we  may  extend  that  number  in  proportion  as  we  give 
scope  to  native  activity  and  the  aids  of  Providence  —  as  we 
do  always  where  we  teach  just  principles,  or  give  such  prin- 
ciples circulation  in  society.  Schools  certainly  have  great 
power  of  multiplying  self-taught  men.  Men  may  become 
self-taught  without  them,  but  better  and  more  numerously 
with  them.  Schools  may  give,  and  should  give  the  appren- 
ticeship of  self-education. 

Afc*  F,  We  could  do  much  if  parents  would  do  their  part 
But  I  have  little  hope  of  success  so  long  as  parents  are  so 
remiss. 

Mr  B.  The  more  parents  proceed  on  just  principles,  the 
better.  But  we  must  never  forget  that  ours  is  the  teachers' 
department;  and  that  our  greatest  influence,  even  with  pa- 
rents, will  be  in  minding  our  own  business. 

Mr  L.  For  my  part,  I  succeed  quite  to  my  mind  with 
some  of  my  scholars ;  spontaneous  learners  they  are  ;  less 
taught  than  others,  they  learn  more.  At  school  they  scarcely 
need  the  school ;  though  they  certainly  value  the  school  iar 
more  than  the  rest  It  all  were  like  these,  teaching  would 
be  a  delightful  business.    But  five  sixths  of  my  school  I  am 
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sorry  to  say,  are  very  diflfcrent  from  these.  I  succeeded  fairly 
in  securing  obedience  and  quiet :  and  even  diligence  in  study. 
The  most  of  them  are  willing  to  be  shown,  and  to  try  to  do  as  they 
are  shown,  and  they  accomplish  their  tasks  so  fairly  that  1  some- 
times think  we  are  doing  well.  But  [  find  no  inward  momen- 
turn,  —  and  hitherto  1  am  disappointed  in  my  attempt  to  give 
it.  In  truth  I  seem  to  be  as  necessary  to  my  school  as  the 
mainspring  to  a  watch,  and  to  all  human  appearance,  if  they 
were  to  leave  school  today,  they  would  never  '  tick  again.' 
The  *  oil  genius,'  which  we  heard  of  just  now  seems  to  me 
quite  uncommon.  I  can  recommend  principles  and  methods, 
but  I  do  not  find  minds  over  which  they  diffuse  themselves 
rB|Hdly  and  thoroughly.  '  Stone  genius,'  which  retains  forever 
the  moulds  of  the  hammer  is  more  plenty ;  but  the  most  abun- 
dant of  all  seems  to  me  to  be  the  '  leather  genius,'  which  im- 
mediately closes  up  the  orifice  which  our  pains  may  have  made. 

Mr  J3.  I  am  sorry  that  my  friend  L.  should  be  made  so  de- 
sponding by  some  failures  amidst  his  well  known  success ;  and 
especially  that  he  should  have  almost  libelled  Providence.  It 
certainly  cannot  be  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  Creator 
has  failed  of  forming  a  complete  man  ;  and  that  men  at  large 
have  not  the  proper  attributes  of  men.  All  men  —  all  chil- 
dren —  with  only  few  exceptions,  must  be  supposed  as  truly 
capable  of  self-improvement  as  animals  are  of  the  exercise  of 
their  own  proper  instincts,  or  plants  of  their  own  growth. 

Mr  L.  I  like  that  doctrine,  and  will  still  try  as  I  have  tried 
with  too  little  success,  to  prove  it  true.  I  will  thank  my  friend 
B.  to  go  on,  and  tell  us,  not  how  we  shall  be  sure  of  accom- 
{dishing  the  proof  —  but  how  we  may  best  attempt  to  make  our 
pupils  at  large  capable  of  self-advancement? 

Mr  B.  The  principles  on  which  we  must  proceed  have  been 
brought  forward  by  others  as  well  as  myself,  in  the  discussion. 
I  win  answer  therefore  now  only  by  saying,  that  we  must  not  be 
discouraged  amidst  unsuccessful  attempts.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  if  we  cannot  make  those  immediately  walk  alone  who 
have  always  been  in  leading  strings.  Rather  must  we  proceed 
in  hope  that  what  is  native  to  man,  and  is  ever  aided  by  Provi- 
dence will  not  ba69e  oar  efforts.  If  we  do  but  give  birth  to  the 
power  of  self-improvement,  we  may  rejoice  in  the  faintest  infancy 
as  the  earnest  of  future  growth  and  life.  Or  if  we  see  no 
issues  fixMn  our  labor,  we  may  hope,  as  often  occurs,  that  the 
teed  which  seemed  to  be  dead,  will  spring  up  and  bear  fruit, 
after  we  have  lost  our  opportunity  of  aiding  it.  Good  principles 
and  just  efforts,  are  committed  to  the  aids  of  Providence,  to 
bring  them  forth  when  the  hand  that  scattered  them  is  withdrawn 

from  the  field,  or  has  rested  forever  from  its  labors. 
d3 
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DISCUSSION  ON  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  recent  Session  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instruction,  a  discussion  was  held  on  the  ^  Necessity 
and  Means  of  Physical  Education.' 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr  A.  B.  Alcott,  a  teacher 
of  an  elementary  school  in  the  Masonic  Temple.  He  observed 
that  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  he  lately  paid  a  visit  to  his 
friends  and  early  acquaintances,  and  was  struck  with  the  change 
which  he  everywhere  observed.  Those  with  whom  he  had 
passed  his  childhood  and  early  youth,  and  whom  he  had  ex- 
pected to  see  yet  blooming  with  health,  were  almost  universally 
complaining  of  some  illness.  Nothing  was  more  common  than 
a  rheumatic  limb,  a  nervous  head-ache,  a  discvdered  stomach,  or 
a  chronic  liver  affection.  The  children,  almost  everywhere, 
seemed  diseased  in  some  way  or  other.  Can  it  be,  he  said  to 
himself,  that  every  body  is  sick  ? 

Having  recently  paid  a  little  attention  to  Physiology,  be  im- 
mediately set  himself  about  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this 
strange  state  of  things,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  found  it  in 
the  unnatural  and  unhealthy  habits  everywhere  the  result  of 
neglected  physical  education.  In  nothing  did  he  find  greater 
practical  error  than  in  diet.  Eating  to  excess  of  highly 
stimulating  food,  as  well  as  an  excess  of  stimulating  drink  —  ci- 
der, coffee,  or  tea, — he  found  almost  universal.  Whatever 
other  errors  existed,  he  thought  these  alone  were  abundantly 
sufficient  to  produce  the  results  which  he  witnessed.  The 
whole  business  of  eaUng  and  drinking  seemed  as  if  contrived 
with  a  view  to  lay  up  pains  and  aches  and  disease  for  old  age. 

He  said  that  these  and  many  more  observations  had  led  him 
to  a  firm  conviction  of  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  phy- 
siology, as  the  basis  of  correct  physical  education.  This  know- 
ledge he  deemed  most  indispensable  to  mothers  and  teachers. 
For  his  own  part  he  could  not  conscientiously  again  enter  his 
school  (it  was  then  vacation)  without  studying  Physiology.  He 
wished  every  teacher  present  could  be  induced  to  make  a  similar 
resolution ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  present  session  of  the  Insti- 
tute would  not  be  permitted  to  close  without  a  public  expression 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  every  teacher. 

Mr  Alcott  said  it  had  sometimes  been  supposed  that  physiol- 
ogy was  beyond  the  capacity  of  young  children.  He  could  not 
forbear  stating  a  few  facts,  the  results  of  his  own  experience, 
which  wouM  seem  to  speak  a  different  language. 
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For  one  or  two  recent  terms,  physiology  had  been  taught  in 
his  school ;  and  though  the  pupils  were  many  of  them  imder  ten 
years  he  had  unequivocal  evidence  from  time  to  time,  that  it  was 
in  a  measure  understood.  With  the  uses  and  abuses  of  the 
'  stomach,  they  were  in  particular,  well  apprised.  He  had  known 
a  boy  come  to  school,  and  say  ;  'I  did  not  eat  so  much  dinner 
today  as  usual.'  '  Why  ?'  ^  Because  I  knew  I  could*  not  study 
so  well.  Father  and  mother  ate  a  great  deal.  Father  some- 
times lies  down  after  dinner ;  and  he  whips  harder  after  dinner 
than  at  any  other  time.'     The  boy  well  knew  the  reason  why. 

Now,  said  Mr  A.,  I  am  very  £»  from  encouraging  little  child- 
ren to  act  as  spies  upon  their  parents,  or  even  to  report  the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  home  ;  but  when  such  things  as  these  ^  come 
up  '  as  occasionally  they  do,  I  cannot  help  noticing  them. 

'  Father  uSes  tobacco,'  I  also  sometimes  hear  them  say,  &c. 
I  might  relate  many  facts,  which  go  to  show,  most  conclusively, 
that  even  little  children  are  not  only  interested  in  this  study,  but 
fully  capable  of  understanding  it.  Nor  are  preparations,  skele- 
tons, or  exhibitions  of  parts  of  bodies  indispensable  in  this  study. 
Much  may  be  done  either  with  or  without  them.  My  friend, 
Dr  A.,  by  his  familiar  lectures  to  my  pupils,  and  with  scarce- 
ly anything  to  illustrate  his  subjects,  has  created  an  interest  and 
left  an  impression  which  will  not  easily  be  effaced. 

Dr  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  observed  that,  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  sustain  Mr  A.  in  his  assertions  in  regard  to  the  practicabil- 
ity of  interesting  and  instructing  very  young  children  in  Physi- 
ology. In  addition  to  what  he  had  done  in  the  school  of  Mr  A. 
he  had  given  lectures  once  a  week  for  several  months  to  a  school 
of  thirty  or  forty  children,  in  Dorchester ;  and  though  it  was  a 
primary  school,  and  the  children  of  course  usually  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  seven  years,  they  were  very  much  benefitted 
by  his  instructions.  He  concurred  entirely  with  Mr  A.  in  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  recommending  it  to  all  teachers  and 
parents,  to  acquaint  themselves  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the 
first  principles  of  Physiology,  with  a  view  to  the  better  physical 
management  of  their  children  ;  not  merely  in  the  matter  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  but  in  exercise  and  everything  else. 

Should  the  question  arise  in  the  minds  of  any  who  are  not 
fiuniliar  with  this  subject,  <  What  has  a  common  school  teacher  to 
do  with  physical  education,'  his  reply  was,  Much — very  much. 
He  would  mention  one  or  two  instances  in  which  a  teacher  has 
something  to  do  with  physical  education. 

The  hour  of  school  recess  arrives  ;  and  how  common  is  it  for 
pupils,  male  and  female,  to  be  turned  at  once  into  the  streets  for 
their  amusements !    This  evil  were  tolerable  in  summer  if  there 
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were  either  shade  trees  or  shelter  from  the  burning  sun.  Bat  a 
shade-tree,  you  know,  is  not  so  common  a  thing  as  it  should  be 
around  a  New  England  school-house.  So  that  the  pupils  are 
compelled  to  take  their  necessary  exercises  in  the  hot  sun.  Pre- 
sently, however,  just  as  they  are  foaming  with  heat  like  a  steam 
boiler,  th^  loud  rap  reminds  them  that  the  recess  is  over.  Water 
is  the  next  thing ;  and  if  they  can  come  at,  they  will  poor 
into  their  heated  bodies  suddenly  large  quantities  of  cold  water. 
Now  every  one  who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  this  subject 
knows  how  dangerous  a  practice  this  is.  What  if  they  do  not 
die  martyrs  to  error  in  the  course  of  twentyfoor  hours,  as  I 
suppose  Mr  Livingston,  of  New  York,  rec^tly  did  ?  They 
are  injured,  unavoidably  so;  and  the  injury,  however  small  it 
may  be,  consists  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  disease  —  bowel 
complaint,  fever,  consumption,  or  rheumatism.  Or  if  there 
were  doubts  of  the  certainty  of  injury,  this  must  at  least  be  con- 
ceded, —  and  every  medical  man  present  will  sustain  me  in  the 
position  —  that  no  person,  greatly  heated  with  exercise,  can 
drink  large  draughts  of  very  cold  water  with'impimity.  There 
is  at  best,  a  risk  in  so  doing.  No  teacher  who  permits  it  in  his 
pupil  can  know,  with  certainty,  that  it  may  not  sow  the  seeds 
of  disease  in  his  physical  frame.  Yet  how  seldom  is  anything 
done  to  prevent  pupils  from  thus  endangering  their  health  and 
happiness!  And  why?  Because  teachers  neither  think  nor 
know  of  any  unhappy  consequences.  Let  them  understand 
Physiology,  and  if  they  hs^ve  consciences,  they  cannot  &il  to 
change  their  course.  .  * 

But  once  more.  Not  only  are  children  permitted  to  drink 
large  quantities  of  cold  water  when  heated  to  excess,  but  they 
are  often  allowed  to  come  in,  and  take  tlieir  seats  at  a  window, 
raise  the  window,  and  sit  in  the  current  of  air  to  cool  themselves. 
This  is  scarcely  less  dangerous  than  the  former  error,  and  tike  it, 
demands  great  care  on  the  part  of  teachers.  These  are  apt  to 
be  regarded  as,  at  most,  small  matters ;  but  the  merest  tyro  in 
Physiology  knows  that  it  is  not  so  ;  that  their  consequences  may 
be  and  often  are  serious,  and  productive  of  great  and  lasting 
suflering. 

Rev.  O.  A.  Brownson,  made  some  very  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  importance  of  having  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  He 
entirely  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  a  knowledge  of  physiology 
was  indispensable  to  teachers  and  parents. 

Mr  B.  was  followed  by  Rev.  Mr  Mussey,  of  Cambridgepoit 
Mr  M.  said  he  was  astonished  to  find  so  many  people  nttedj 
averse  to  paying  any  regard  to  physical  edocatioDi  —  deemiflg 
the  whole  a  matter  of  hap-hazanL    Hft  wat  gMtif  KjoioeS 
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however,  to  find  the  number  of  those  who  were  awake  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject  rapidly  increasing.  Mr  M.  alluded  to 
the  difficulty  of  looking  at  moral  subjects  while  in  a  diseased 
state 

Dr  Alcott  made  some  remarks  on  the  mischief  which  is  done 
in  the  way  of  reproving  and  correcting  children  when  the  fault 
is  not  theirs,  but  the  teacher's.  He  doubted  not  that  hundreds 
of  human  souls  had  been  led  to  destruction  by  this  practice.  It 
is,  he  observed,  a  maxim  with  Salzman,  a  distinguished  German 
educator,  that  if  things  go  wrong  in  school,  the  teacher  should 
look  within  himself  for  the  cause,  and  there,  in  very  many  cases 
be  will  find  it.  And  the  experience  of  every  observing  teacher 
win  confirm  its  truth. 

But  nothing  is  more  common  among  our  country  school  mas- 
ters than  the  violation  of  some  of  the  organic  laws,  and  a  conse- 
quent change  in  their  own  temper  and  feeling.  How  many  a 
teacher  have  I  known  who  after  being  '  out  all  night'  as  the 
phrase  is,  has  come  into  school  the  next  morning  to  spend  half 
his  time  in  frowning,  scolding  and  punishing  for  faults  with  which 
under  other  circumstances  he  would  have  borne!  His  nervous  sys- 
tem and  perhaps  his  stomach,  is  disturbed  or  irritated,  and  he  fan- 
cies he  never  knew  his  pupils  half  so  bad  before.  Whereas  it  is  not 
the  pupils  that  have  changed  but  himself,  and  it  is  himself  that 
ought  to  be  corrected.  Now  his  pupils  are  not  idiots,  they  usually 
discover  his  inconsistency,  even  if  they  do  not  always  know  the 
cause,  and  their  minds  are  soured,  or  otherwise  injured ;  cor- 
rection does  them  at  best  no  good,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases 
does  much  harm.* 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  pupils  are  never  in 
the  wrong.  Far  from  that.  They  are  often  in  fault.  I  know 
how  it  is,  for  I  have  been  there.  But  after  all,  they  are  not  so 
often  in  fault  as  many  teachers  who  neither  observe  nor  teach 
the  hws  of  the  human  body  are  wont  to  pretend.  And  I  say 
again,  that  in  four  cases  in  five,  teachers  punish  for  what  are 
their  own  faults.  Is  is  the  result  of  their  own  disobedience  of 
the  organic  laws.  I  call  on  teachers  to  study  these  laws,  and 
not  only  teach  them  to  their  pupils,  but  observe  them. 

Rev.  Mr  Kimball,  a  teacher  from  Needham,  next  presented 

*  I  have  known  a  teacher,  who  in  a  fit  of  petulance  —  indaced  perhapa 
]fm  aooM  dietetic  error —  ient  for  a  bundle  of  faipta,  about  as  lar^  ai*  a  bundle 
m  wbeatiand  after  roasting  them  well  in  the  ashes,  declared  pontively,  that  he 
golnx  to  whip  the  whole  school.  Parents  err  too,  as  well  as  teachers.  One 
V.  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  missing  a  mechanicnl  instrument,  and 
Kaf  MM  of  the  children  had  removed  it,  declared  in  t  fit  of  rage,  that  if 
~iwt  waa  not  fbrthwiih  fonnd  he  would  flog  the  wliolt  familj. 


•  ■^. 
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some  facts  with  regard  to  former  classes  m  coIl^pB,  which  weftf 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  necessity  at  more  attention  to  exercise 
during  the  process  of  school  education.  He  was  fdlowed  bf 
Mr  Greenleaf  of  Bradford. 

Mr  6.  wished  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  capable 
of  doing  it  would  state  what  kind  of  exercises  were  best  for 
pupils.  He  believed  that  three  fourths  of  those  usually  resorted 
to  did  more  harm  than  good.  One  young  man  under  his  care, 
who  had  hitherto  neglected  all  exercise  became  suddenly  of 
opinion  that  he  was  sutfering  for  want  of  it.  So  to  exercise  be 
went ;  but  it  was  with  so  much  violence,  that  he  was  fit  for  noth- 
ing for  four  months  afterwairl.  Some  make  it  a  practice  to  use 
exercise  enough  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  last  a  whole  week* 
Mr  G.  was  opposed  to  this.  He  thought  teachers  should  be  so 
enli^tened  on  this  subject  as  to  be  able  to  regulate  the  times 
and  quantity  of  exercise.  One  pupil  in  his  hmHj  used  regular 
exercise  only  two  hours  a  day ;  and  yet  he  succeeded  very  well 
in  his  studies.  He  wished  rules  could  be  kad  down  on  thk  sub- 
ject. He  was  opposed  to  numual  labor  exercises,  because 
they  (fid  not  atTect  all  pupils ;  some  of  them  regarding  thems  jlves 
ds  above  labor,  &c.  Besides  they  do  not,  in  such  cases,  engage 
in  it  from  proper  motives. 

Mr  A.  B.  Alcott  rose  again,  and  made  some  farther  remarks 
on  the  practicability  of  teaching  Physiology  ta  very  young 
pupils.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  Prindpal  of  the 
Teachers'  Seminary  at  Andover,  who  insisted  at  considerabb 
*  length,  on  the  indispensable  importance  of  this  subject  to  all 
teachers  and  parents,  and  hc;ped  the  Institute  would  not  fail  to 
offer  a  resolution  expressive  of  its  particular  importance  to 
teachers  of  common  schools.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  present 
his  remarks  entire,  and  at  full  length. 

Dr  Alcott  observed  that  Mr  Greenleaf  had  asked  for  rules  in 
regard  to  the  best  kinds  of  physical  exercise.  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  give  rules  on  this  subject  which  should  be  applicable  to 
all  pupils.  To  be  nice  in  the  matter,  each  different  p  jpil  would 
require  a  different  kind,  or  at  least  a  different  quantity  of  exercise, 
according  to  his  age,  health ,  habits,  and  moral  constitution. 
Many  rules  might  be  given  which  would  be  applicable  to  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  though  the  best  way  was  for  every  teacher  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  Physiology,  and  then  he  could 
make  his  own  rules,  and  adapt  them  to  the  existing  circumstances. 
He  would,  however,  lay  down  one  rule  which  was  applicable  to 
all  places,  cases,  and  circumstances. 

Exercise,  to  be  most  useful  to  pupils,  should  be  such  as  will 
can  off  the  mind  from  its  common  punuits  or  atudbs.    It  was 
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not  sufficient  to  exercise  the  muscles;  the  mind  too  must  be 
sxercised,  and  even  amused.  He  would  not  say  that  it  was  o( 
ao  use  to  saw  wood,  or  to  walk  to  a  certain  corner  or  a  certain 
post,  every  day.  He  believed  that  even  this  was  of  some  service. 
But  it  was  of  little  avail,  compared  with  something  which  would 
at  the  same  time  interest  and  excite  the  mind.  The  pupil  should 
bury,  as  it  were,  all  his  usual  employments,  in  order  to  get  the 
fiill  benefit  of  the  exercise.  Perhaps  a  few  pupils  could  thus 
withdraw  the  mind  from  their  usual  pursuits  in  mere  walking,  or 
sawing  wood,  especially  with  cheerful  company.  But  many 
more  could  not,  and  would  not  therefore  be  essentially  benefitted. 
A  much  greater  number  find  the  appropriate  relief  in  agricultu- 
ral or  horticultural  hbor  ;  but  there  are  many  to  whom,  on  the 
above  principle,  these  exercises  are  but  poorly  adapted.  On  this 
account  he  could  not  help  concurring,  in  part  at  least,  with  Mr 
Grieenleaf,  in  his  expression  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the  utility  of 
manual  labor  schools  as  they  are  at  present  usually  conducted. 
Perhaps  they  enable  the  pupils  to  conform  more  nearly  to  the 
physioftl  laws  than  any  other  schools  we  have  ;  but  even  these  do 
not  subserve  the  purposes  of  all. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  a  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Messrs  Hall,  Alcott,  and  Greenleaf,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  Physiology  and  report  thereon.  On  the  next  day, 
tbey  brought  forward  an  interesting  resolution,  which,  after 
ancrther  most  animated  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  was 
adopted.  The  reader  will  find  this  resolution  in  our  number  for 
September. 


(For  the  Annalaof  Education.) 
UNIFORMITY   OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Mb  Editor — You  are  doubtless  aware  that  some  individuals 
aie  anxious  to  introduce  a  uniform  set  of  School  Books  into  all 
our  schook,  at  least,  those  of  a  single  state  ;  and '  that  strong 
efforts  have  been  made  and  are  likely  still  to  be  made  in  some 
parts  of  our  country  to  bring  about  the  plan.  I  should  not'be 
greatly  surprised  to  see  the  measure  actually  sanctioned,  in  small 
portioos  of  our  great  community,  by  a  majority  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is,  for  the  time,  to  direct  in  the  matter  of  school  books. 
I  have  even  heard  of  one  Convention  of  Common  School 
Teachers  in  which  this  measure  was  popular. 

I  allude,  sir,  to  the  Convention  held  in  September  last,  in  Al- 
bany, of  which  Mr  J.  Qrville  Taylor  was  President.    That 
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Convention,  among  other  acts,  as  I  learn  from  the  Common 
School  Assistant,  mianimously  adopted  the  fidlowing  reso- 
lution : 

'  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recommend  a  uniform  set 
of  school  books ;  and  that  they  highly  approve  of  the  **  Useful 
School  Books"  issued  by  J.  OrviUe  Taylor,  at  the  Common 
School  Depository.' 

They  also  adopted  —  unanimovaly  still  —  the*  following 
resolution.  It  is  here  inserted  because  it  has  a  very  strong 
bearing  on  the  case  before  us. 

'  Besohedy  That  we  think  it  expedient  to  have  a  permanent 
agent  in  each  county  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  purpoae 
of  circulating  the  Common  School  Asostant,  and  the  *  Useful 
School  Books,'  and  to  promote  the  general  objects  of  the 
cause.' 

Now,  Mr  Editor,  is  it  not  in  vain  to  think  for  one  mo- 
ment of  such  a  measure  as  this  Convention  proposed  ?  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  evils  connected  with  the 
multiplication  of  school  books  in  this  country  —  great  evib,  too. 
But  is  this  the  way  to  meet  them  ?  I  doubt  it.  Every  one 
knows  the  evils  of  a  multiplicity  of  teachers  of  the  same 
pupils,  or  the  same  school.  But  shall  we  attempt  to  produce 
uniformity  here  too  ?  Will  a  grave  convention  of  teachers  ever 
think  of  passing  resolutions  that  there  shall  be  entire  uniformity 
of  teachers  in  the  same  school,  and  that  having  selected  a  teach- 
er of  a  school,  he  shall  be  continued  in  it,  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer, as  long  as  he  Uves  ?  And  suppose  they  should  do  it,  would 
it  accomplish  any  good  ?  Would  not  the  measure  moreover,  be 
likely  to  fall  into  contempt.  But  is  it  in  reality,  any  more  de 
serving  of  contempt  than  efforts  to  produce  a  uniformity  of 
school  books  ? 

Do  you  ask  what  are  the  objections  to  a  uniform  set  of  school 
books?  You  have  only  to  turn  to  Vol.  II.  page  371, of  your 
own  work,  the  Annals  of  Education,  to  find  what  appear  to 
me  good  and  substantial  reasons  against  the  measure.  Be- 
sides your  own  opinion,  which  it  is  out  of  place  for  me  to  al- 
lege here,  you  have  there  quoted  the  opinion  and  arguments  of 
Mr  Flagg,  the  former  school  superintendent  of  the  State  of 
New  York  ;  Mr  Butler,  late  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States ;  and  Mr  Bradish,  from  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  on 
the  adoption  of  a  certain  school  book,  for  each  state.  All  these 
gentlemen,  too,  are  from  the  same  state  from  which  emanated 
the  resolutions  I  have  mentioned  above. 

Mr  Flagg,  says, '  If  uniformity  is  to  be  attempted,  what  tests 
are  to  be  applied  in  cider  to  separate  the  perfect  books  firom 
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the  imperfect  ?  And  so  I  say.  The  books  principally  used  in  our 
ichools,  though  very  &r  from  being  perfect,  are  of  a  character 
to  show  that  the  selection  of  class  books  may  be  safely  entrusted 
to  the  judgment  and  intelligence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts.  Their  own  interest  will  guard  against  unnecessary 
changes ;  and  if  the  new  book  is  not  defective,  the  change  will 
afford  a  nevy  impulse  to  the  scholar ;  and  thus  variety,  instead 
of  being  an  evil,  would  be  productive  of  great  good.'  So  Mr 
Flagg  reasons ;  and  is  he  not  correct  ?  We  have  heard  some 
of  our  wisest  and  most  experienced  and  most  successful  teachers 
affirm  that  a  variety  of  class  books  in  the  samie  school,  though 
attended  with  manv  inconveniences,  was  on  the  whole,  a  posi- 
tive advantage.     Mr  Flagg  concludes  his  remarks  as  follows. 

*  It  is  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  superintendent 
that  the  adoption  of  a  particular  set  of  class  books  could  be  of 
no  advantage  except  to  the  fevorcd  author  to  whom  the  monop- 
oly of  supplying  the  schools  should  be  given.  Towards  all 
other  authors  who  have  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  tiie 
preparation  of  books,  as  well  as  publishers  who  have  embarked 
their  fortunes  in  particular  works,  it  would  operate  proscrip- 
tively,  and  with  manifest  injustice.  To  warrant  such  a  proceed- 
ing it  ought  to  be  clearly  shown  that  the  schools  would  derive 
some  signal  adi^ntage  from  the  measure.' 

In  r^ard  to  the  plan  of  prescribing  by  law  a  set  of  books  for 
schools,  Mr  Butler  has  the  following  excellent  remarks,  and 
moBtof  them  are'  equally  applicable  whether  the  uniformity  is  to 
be  brought  about  by  a  law  or  otherwise. 

'  It  is  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  the 
character  of  our  citizens ;  and  I  doubt  whether  they  would  more 
readily  submit  to  legislative  direction  in  this  matter,  than  in  re- 
gard to  the  texture  or  fashion  of  their  children's  clothes. 

'  But  admitting  the  selected  books  to  be  superior  to  all  oth- 
ers, how  long  would  they  remain  so  ?  The  human  mind,  in  this 
age,  is  neither  stationary  nor  inactive  ;  much  of  the  first  talent 
in  Europe,  and  in  this  country,  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
school  lx)oks  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  great 
improvements  would  soon  be  made  upon  any  set  of  books  that 
might  be  adopted  by  the  legislature.  The  consequence  would 
be  that  the  schools  would  lose  the  benefit  of  these  improve- 
ments, unless  the  books  established  by  law  were  either  revised 
or  abandoned ;  in  either  of  which  events,  a  great  expense  would 
be  incurred. 

*  Expenses  for  the  change  of  books,  are  undoubtedly  incident 
to  the  present  system,  and  will  ever  continue  under  any ;  but 
when  they  occur,  they  are  usually  confined  to  the  substitution  of 
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one  or  two  superior  books  for  inferior  works  of  the  like  nature ; 
they  rarely  extend  to  the  whole  set  used  in  the  school.  But 
whenever  a  complete  set  of  books  shall  have  been  presented  by 
law,  the  substitution  of  a  new  edition,  or  of  entirely  new  works 
would  produce  an  immense  expense ;  and  the  very  fact  that  it 
would  do  so,  would  probably  for  many  years  delay  its  accom- 
plishment, leaving  the  schools  exposed,  in  the  interim,  to  the 
injury  resulting  from  the  use  of  imperfect  books.  This  objec- 
tion applies,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  to  the  prescribing 
by  law,  of  even  single  books.' 

Mr  B.  then  goes  on  to  defend  the  principle  of  change  and 
variety,  as  founded  in  our  natures,  dLc.  But  I  forbear  to  quote 
farther ;  your  constant  readers  will  recollect  the  train  of  argu- 
ments used  by  him^  as  well  as  the  similar  course  of  reasoning 
both  by  Mr  Flagg  and  Mr  Bradish.  They  are  unanimoualy  of 
opinion  that  uniformity  would  at  best  do  more  harm  than  gpod^ 
that  it  would  be  unjust  and  impolitic,  and  would  arrest  the  prcg- 
ress  of  improvement  in  school  books. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  supposed  that  New  York  has  grown  wiser 
of  late,  or  that  the  voice  of  a  few  school  teachers  on  this 
subject  is  to  be  heard  to  the  exdusion  of  all  others.  I  do  not 
believe  it,  however.  I  believe  that  the  experience  and  oomroon 
sense  of  every  judicious  teacher  will  lead  him  XB  the  condoaons 
to  which  these  gentlemen  have  arrived ;  and  where  the  subject  is 
r^arded  otherwise  I  fear  it  must  either  be  the  result  of  a  narrow 
sightedness  which  ill  becomes  teachers  of  youth,  or  a  wish  to 
monopolize  or  encourage  a  monopoly  of  the  market  for  books, 
as  Mr  Flagg  has  suggested.  But  perhaps  my  fears  are  not  well 
founded. 

But  I  have  extended  this  article  to  a  long  essay,  when  1  had 
only  intended  to  write  a  page  or  two.  If  however  it 
should  operate  as  a  caution  at  the  present  time,  to  those  whom 
it  more  immediately  concerns,  it  is  possible  the  efforts  I  have 
made  may  not  be  wholly  lost.  0«  P. 
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DESTINATION  OF  WOMAN. 
[Letter  from  a  Father  to  his  Daughter.] 

She  is  to  occupy  the  place,  and  exert  the  influence  of  a 
mother.  I  speak  now  of  the  race.  Here,  under  divine  appoint- 
ment, she  applies  the  plastic  hand  to  a  moral  and  intellectual 
existence,  at  its  starting  point  for  eternity.  None  will  deny 
that  the  children  of  every  family  take  their  character  principally 
from  the  mother  of  that  family.  Through  life,  they  yield  fruit 
according  to  the  seed  sown  —  the  character  imprinted  in  the 
nursery  and  in  the  parlor.  Through  eternity  they  retain  this 
character.  What  kind  of  education  can  qualify  her  to  discharge 
the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  such  a  situation  ?  If  the 
physical  nature  of  that  child  is  disordered,  the  learned  and  skil- 
ful physician  is  called  in  to  prescribe.  To  administer  spiritual 
instruction  and  relief,  requires  the  learning  of  a  divine ;  and  the 
masters  in  intellectual  philosophy  alone,  are  competent  to  its  in- 
tellectual training.  Here  we  must  see  what  sort  of  education 
that  mother  needs.  She  must  know,  and  know  intimately  too, 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  of  the  being  she 
educates,  and  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  of  true  philos- 
ophy in  the  training  of  it. 

The  influence  of  a  mother's  counsel  and  a  mother's  care 
might  be  referred  to,  if  additional  support  were  needed  to  affirm 
this  position.  The  mother's  hand  laid  upon  the  feverish  temple, 
that  kind  band  is  forever  remembered.  That  touch  is  felt  as 
if  there  were  an  abiding  impression  made  by  it,  perhaps  through 
life.  The  monl  instruction  she  then  whispered  in  the  ear,  re- 
mains bright  and  impressive  in  memory's  store-house.  The 
look  of  love  or  gende  reproof,  of  approbation  or  censure,  exist 
like  durable  forms  in  the  mind.  The  mother  is  ever  before  the 
mind,  and  when  the  pride  of  inteUect  has  transported  the  man 
in  maturity  beyond  the  influence  of  even  sound  argument  and 
rational  conviction,  he  remembers  the  lessons  of  that  mother  and 
feels  their  truth.  By  a  law  of  his  nature,  he  is  held  by  that 
mother's  influence,  and  whenever  he  feels  it,  he  becomes  docile. 
I  may  here  illustrate  my  remark  by  a  reference  to  the  testimony 
of  the  celebrated,  witty,  eccentric,  and  eminent  John  Randolph. 
Through  a  life  uncommonly  various  in  public  incident  and  hon- 
ors, he  said  to  a  friend,  '  I  diould  have  been  an  infidel,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  influence  exerted  on  me  by  my  mother,  as  she 
taught  me  to  kneel  at  her  side,  and  fold  my  little  hands,  and 
gey,  <<  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,  &c.'' ' 

Similar  results  will  be  found,  if  we  consider  the  power  of 
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female  influence  in  all  the  other  relations  of  life,  as  a  wife,  a 
daughter,  a  sister,  or  a  friend.  She  always  exerts  a  great,  often 
a  controlling  influence. 

Look  into  families. — Who  regulates  the  terms  of  social  inter- 
course ?  Who  gives  character  to  the  conversation,  and  who 
prescribes  laws  there  ?  It  is  the  mother,  daughter,  sister,  the 
female  members  of  the  &mily.  The  husband,  father,  bx>llier, 
the  young  men  of  every  community,  are  influenced  in  every  de- 
partment of  labor  and  of  duty  by  a  constant  reference  to  the 
opinions,  the  approbation  of  those  whom  they  may  meet  in  the 
hallowed  society  of  home.  Here  is  the  centre  of  influence. 
The  man  is  brutal,  who  can  see  unmoved  a  tear  on  the  chediof 
an  afiectionate  wife ;  who  can  willingly  excite  a  blush  £or  a 
father's  wrong  on  a  daughter's  face ;  or  wound  a  sister's  con- 
fiding feelings  ;  or  trifle  with  a  lady's  frown.  Men  are  aocos- 
tomed  to  speak  and  act  as  they  think  will  meet  the  af^vobatioii 
of  female  society.  This  fitct  shows  at  once  the  importanoe  that 
the  sentiments  of  female  society  should  be  such  as  to  finnn  a 
correct  standard  of  public  opinion,  and  her  conversation  embrace 
a  range  of  subjects  worthy  of  the  attention  of  men  ;  of  immortal 
men ;  subjects  suited  to  the  great  duties  of  life,  the  inievests  of 
an  eternal  life. 

The  place  which  the  female  occupies  in  society,  and  the  in- 
fluence she  exerts,  requires  the  most  complete  moral  and  intel- 
lectual education,  to  prepare  her  for  her  duties.  She  may  not 
only  *  leam  to  read,  and  write,  and  cypher,'  but  she  ought  to 
have  her  mind  and  character  formed  by  whatever  can  adorn  or 

S've  strength  to  the  intellect.  And  why  should  she  not  ?  She 
IS  a  whde  life  to  live  —  why  not  spend  it  rationallv  ?  She 
must  be  always  doing  something.  The  mind  must  think.  Why 
may  she  not  as  well  be  wise  as  frivdous  ?  Why  may  she  not 
as  well  be  devoted  to  literature  as  to  &sbion  ?  Why  nmy  not 
the  conversation  of  mixed  companies,  which  occupies  so  large  a 
share  of  our  time  and  attention,  be  rational,  literary,  and 
improving,  instead  of  being,  as  it  too  often  is,  vain,  unprofitable 
and  dissipating  ? 

Every  view  we  can  take  of  the  bearing  of  female  influence  on 
the  character  and  destiny  of  our  race,  enforces  the  importanoe 
that  female  education  should  be  of  the  most  substantial  kind.  I 
think  but  little  of  a  young  lady's  ability  to  pencil  a  rose,  or  polish 
a  wax  flower.  I  would  rather  see  you  able  to  analyze  the  flower 
itself,  plucked  in  its  season,  fragrant  with  its  native  sweets^ 
glowing  with  its  native,  inimitable  colors,  and  enamel.  1  prise 
at  a  low  rate  the  graces,  which  consist  in  exact  and  measmed 
genuflections,  carved  lioas  or  angles.    I  wooU  have  you  e«lti- 
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\ate  a  sound  understanding,  and  quick  sense  of  propriety  in  all 
your  intercourse  with  society,  in  all  your  intercourse  with  your- 
selves. The  character  which  will  be  thus  formed  under  the 
influence  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  will  recommend  you  to 
approbation,  when  every  design  of  art  will  fail. 

I  would  not  have  a  lady  inattentive  to  her  person ;  much  less, 
^contemptuous  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  social  intercourse  ;  but  I 
give  it  to  you  as  the  deliberate  result  of  my  observations  on  soci- 
ety, that  true  grace  of  personal  manner,  so  far  as  that  is  a  sub- 
ject of  education,  depends  far  more  on  a  correct  sense  of 
propriety,  and  on  intellectual  education,  than  on  any  physical 
training  of  the  dancing  master,  or  rules  of  art.  A  ride  on  horse 
back,  or  a  botanical  ramble,  or  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air  of  the 
early  morning,  or  even  the  necessary  effort  to  put  your  own 
room  in  order  before  you  leave  it,  furnish  a  more  uniform  and 
safer  exercise,  uniting  the  pleasant  and  projit able,  than  all  the 
phyacal  discipline  which  can  result  from  mere  pleasure  or  con- 
straint. I  should  rather  see  you  able  to  cook  well  a  penny  loaf 
or  lead  a  charity  enterprise,  than  to  cut  the  ^  pigeon  wing,'  in 
^  measured  motion,'  or  to  dance  a  cotillon. 

A  reference  to  the  condition  of  females  in  society,  and  the 
general  principles  on  which  their  education  should  be  conducted, 
is  necessary  to  justify  the  manner  in  which  I  have  directed  your 
education. 

Whatever  may  contribute  to  elevate  the  standard  of  female 
education,  and  to  promote  a  proper  female  influence,  adds  weight 
to  a  lever  of  tremendous  power,  and  lengthens  its  sliaft. — 
Chariest  OH  Observer, 


THC  BIBLE  IN  COM510N  SCHOOLS. 

AvoNG  the  many  interesting  topics  of  discussion  during  the 
late  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  \\a8  one 
on  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  Schools.  We  <x>py  in  part  from  the 
N.  E.  Spectator. 

The  discussion  was  commenced  by  Mr  Pettes,  of  Boston  — 
Mr  P.  thought  that  as  the  Bible  forms  a  prominent  part  of  instruc- 
tion in  Sabbath  Schools,  and  pious  families,  it  were  better  to 
dispense  with  it  as  a  common  rending  book  in  schools. 

Mr  A.  B.  Alcott,  of  Boston,  considered  it  very  important 
that  the  Bible  should  be  studied  in  schools ;  but  vtas  not  so 
much  in  &vor  of  using  it  as  a  mere  reading  book.     Not  a  little 
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disrespect  grows  out  of  children's  becoming  too  familiar  witli 
it:  it  is  thrown  aside  with  their  geography,  arithmetic,  &c.  — 
But  that  its  spirit  should  be  diflTused  in  a  school,  few  wiU  deny. 
We  should  make  the  intellect  work  on  the  principles  of  the 
Bible.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  study  irom  a  sense  of  duty. 
Some  say  that  by  introducing  the  Bible  into  schools,  we  shall  be 
teaching  sectarianism.  But  this  will  not  be  the  case,  if  the 
children  are  brought  to  its  meaning  by  questions  which  draw  out 
their  own  ideas,  and  not  by  direct  instruction.  Such  a  course 
may  be  made  very  profitable  and  interesting,  and  the  Bible  wfll 
no  longer  be  an  unmeaning  book  to  them. 

Mr  S.  R.  Hai.l,  of  Andover,  remarked,  that  if  you  wish  to 
shut  out  sectarianism,  introduce  the  Bible  —  the  whole  BiUe  — 
and  let  it  be  studied.  Sectarianism  can  never  flourish  where 
the  Bible  has  its  influence  in  the  formation  of  character  and 
opinions. 

He  believed  that  in  proportion  as  the  Bible  is  understood  and 
loved,  so  will  the  cause  of  education  go  forward.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  Bible  is  excluded,  so  will  education  be  re- 
tarded. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  great  men  in  France,  that  the  BiUe 
should  be  introduced  as  a  text  book  in  schools.  The  minister 
of  instruction,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  foundation  of 
education  must  be  laid  in  the  Bible. 

If  the  Bible  is  neglected,  or  disregarded,  it  is  owing  to  the 
iault  of  the  teacher.  I  am  not  afraid  that  my  pupils  will  set 
lightly  by  the  Bible,  by  becoming  too  familiar  with  it,  provided  I 
do  my  duty  in  instructing  them  as  to  the  character  of  the  BiUe. 

Mr  Wm.  H.  Brooks  thought  the  propriety  of  using  the  BiUe 
in  schools,  depended  on  the  manner  of  using  it. 

Mr  Alcott  said  that  during  the  past  year  he  had  been  much 
inteirested  in  Bible  lessons  in  his  school.  He  felt  under  great 
obligations  to  his  pupils  for  the  light  they  had  given  him  on  di- 
vine truth.  He  had  held  a  series  of  conversations  with  them 
once  a  week,  commencing  with  Matthew ;  and  they  had  proceed- 
ed through  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  There  was  no  sectarian- 
ism about  it ;  each  one  gave  his  own  views  of  the  subject  select- 
ed for  the  lesson.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  the  views  expressed 
and  the  answers  given.  It  would  surprise  those  who  have  had 
little  experience  of  this  course,  to  hear  how  readily  and  strikingly 
they  give  the  meaning  of  the  pasj^ages  presented,  i  have  some- 
times thought,  added  Mr  A.  that  we  ought  to  have  a  new  com- 
mentary of  the  Bible  compiled  from  the  simple  and  unsophisti- 
cated answers  of  such  children.  He  thought  the  publication  oi 
such  conversations  would  be  of  great  value ;  aud  be  intended 
to  present  soxe  of  them  to  the  public. 
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Mr  MgNair  of  New  York,  thought  that  above  all  things,  the 
teacher  should  be  imbued  .with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  and  that 
its  influence  should  be  difiused  through  the  school.  In  some 
schools  in  New  York,  the  New  Testament  had  been  introduced 
as  a  text  book.  Where  this  had  been  properly  done,  the  pupils 
loved  one  another  and  their  teacher,  and  they  loved  the  school. 

Mr  E.  A.  Andrews  of  Boston,  said  that  the  objections  to  the 
use  of  the  Bible  in  schools  had  chiefly  come  from  those  who 
were  unfriendly  to  the  Bible  itself,  as  well  out  of,  as  in  school. 
Still  these  objections  have  weight,  and  should  be  considered. 

Some  say,  that  the  common  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  pro- 
duces irreverence  for  the  sacred  volume  ;  — that  it  never  should 
be  used  as  a  reading  book  in  which  pronunciation,  &c,  are  at- 
tended to,  nor  for  exercises  in  parsing. 

Others  say  that  the  use  of  it  in  families  and  Sabbath  schools 
is  suflicient. 

Still  there  are  strong  reasons  why  the  Bible  should  occupy  a 
phce,  and  a  more  conspicuous  place  in  our  systems  of  education. 
Id  our  discipline,  and  manner  of  instruction,  we  should  be  guided 
by  the  principles  of  the  Bible.  To  these  we  should  have  con- 
stant reference.  That  they  may  be  understood,  we  should  fre- 
quently read  and  talk  about  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  This  has 
no  tendency  to  produce  sectarianism.  It  is  true,  the  teacher 
may  inculcate  his  own  peculiar  sentiments  ;  but  this  does  not 
arise  from  the  study  of  the  Bible,  but  from  the  teacher. 

In  our  colleges,  it  is  seldom  the  case  that  the  students  change 
their  opinions  and  imbibe  those  of  their  teachers.  Where  it 
does  take  place,  it  is  not  produced  by  studying  the  scriptures, 
bat  by  a  contrary  course.  There  are  more  conversions  in  our 
seminaries  to  Romanism,  than  from  one  sect  of  protestants  to 
another.  As  to  common  schools,  he  never  knew  an  instance  in 
iK^ch  the  children  had  changed  their  views,  and  adopted  those 
of  their  teacher. 

Where  the  Bible  is  not  used  in  schools,  the  teacher  and  the 
scholars  will  be  apt  to  set  lightly  by  moral  obligation.  How 
can  Christians  sustain  schools,  not  conducted  by  Christians,  but 
by  those  who  think  lightly  of  religious  and  moral  obligations  ? 
Teachers  should  never  be  employed  whose  conduct  presents  a 
discrepancy  with  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  teacher^s 
duty  to  enforce  moral  obligation,  as  set  forth  in  the  scriptures. 
Por  this  purpose,  the  Rble  should  have  a  place  in  school  ed- 
ucation. 

Though  it  may  be  improper  to  use  the  Bible  as  a  reading 
book,  in  doing  which,  pronunciation,  pauses,  &c.  are  attend- 
ed to,  or  as  a  book  for  parsing  exercises,  yet  he  would  by  no 
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means  say,  that  it  may  not  be  a  proper  class  book,  paiticalarly 
for  the  larger  scholars,  as  it  is  used  ia  a  family. 

To  promote  sectarianism,  the  teacher  selects  here  and 
there  a  text  suited  to  his  purpose.  But  these  passages  do  not 
oonstitute  the  great  body  of  the  scriptures. 

Mr  6.  F.  Thayer  of  Boston,  thought  we  could  make  use  of 
the  Bible  in  schools,  without  the  introduction  of  the  book  itself. 
If  used  in  school,  the  boys  will  look  out  passages,  which  we 
should  not  venture  to  read  before  such  an  audience  as  this. 

We  are  not  sent  into  the  school  to  teach  theology.  While 
we  have  experienced  clergymen,  Sabbath  school  teachers,  and 
pious  mothers,  to  communicate  religious  instruction,  he  thought 
that  teachers  go  out  of  their  province  when  they  thua  make  use 
o£  the  Bible. 

In  the  family  we  can  throw  a  sacredness  around  the  Bible, 
which  can  never  be  done  in  a  schooL  There  we  may  read  any- 
thing. In  my  family  reading,  I  never  omit  any  passages ;  but  I 
could  not  do  this  in  school,  without  doing  more  hurt  than  good. 
The  gentleman  (Mr  Akott)  may  take  up  the  Bible  in  a  select 
school  like  his,  but  he  could  not  do  it  in  all  schools. 

Because  I  do  not  use  the  Bible  in  my  school,  I  would  not 
have  it  inferred  that  I  do  not  communicate  religious  instnictioD. 
I  set  &psirt  a  portion  of  each  week,  expressly  for  this  purpose. 

Mr  T.  was  against  reading  the  Bible  in  schools,  but  still  more 
against  the  introduction  of  devotional  exercises.  A  pious  frieiv) 
of  his  was  very  conscientious  on  this  subject  H&(MrT.)  wa» 
once  providentially  present  during  these  exercises.  He  there 
saw  some  of  the  boys  engaged  in  mimicking  their  teacher  ; 
others  were  tossing  a  ball  to  and  fro.  Even  in  college,  they 
are  obliged  to  station  a  watchman  to  keep  the  students  in 
order. 

He  would  have  a  commencement  made  in  the  closet ;  and 
not  have  such  exercises  introduced  into  school,  until  they  will 
be  appreciated. 

Mr  Alfred  Greenleaf  of  Salem,  once  thought  with  the 
last  speaker ;  but  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  in  teaching,  haa 
changed  his  mind.  He  is  accustomed  to  read  the  Bible  in  school^ 
the  boys  are  often  asked  what  passage  they  prefer  to  have  read. 
And  in  only  one  instance  has  an  objectionable  passage  been  se^ 
lected. 

To  show  the  value  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  he  would  relate 
one  fact.  One  of  his  assistants  was  accustomed  to  hear  the 
pupils  repeat  daily  a  verse  of  scripture  each.  The  selections 
were  voluntary,  yet  no  objectionable  verses  were  selected.  And 
what  is  of  more  importance,  when  from  wimt  of  time,  the  le^ 
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learsing  of  their  verses,  which  occupied  five  minutes,  was 
emitted,  at  least  fifteen  minutes  was  lost  during  the  forenoon 
from  disorder  in  the  school. 

Mr  F.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  said  there  appeared  to  be  two 
questions  before  us  ;  —  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  class  book  in 
learning  to  read,  and  its  use  as  a  lesson  book  for  recitation. 
Whether  it  should  be  used  at  all  in  school,  he  thought  would 
admit  of  no  question.  He  had  objections  to  its  use  as  a  read* 
ing  book,  particularly  for  the  young.  The  style  is  not  that  to 
which  they  will  be  accustomed  in  their  general  reading.  He 
thought  also  that  the  association  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
with  school  criticism,  was  highly  objectionable.  They  should 
never  be  taught  to  associate  anything  unpleasant  with  this 
sacred  volume. 

He  thought  there  was  danger  in  entrusting  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  Even  while  he  is  giving  di- 
rections with  regard  to  the  reading,  the  emphasis,  &c.,  he  can 
heurdly  avoid  giving  his  own  interpretation. 

He  thought  the  evils   arising  from  the  use  of  the  Bible  and 

devotional  exercises  were  owing  to  the  want shall  1  say  of 

sincerity  ? — on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Children  are  good  phy- 
siognomists, and  easily  detect  any  affectation  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  He  never  apprehended  any  danger,  if  the  taicher 
was  a  true  Christian. 

Here  Mr  Thayer  interrupted ;  and  said,  if  there  ever  was  an 
instance  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  that  was  one,  of 
the  friend  to  whom  he  had  referred.     Mr  Emerson  resumed  : 

He  had  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  lesson  book 
in  school,  where  the  teacher  and  parents  of  the  pupil  agree  in 
sentiment.  But  such  is  not  the  case  among  us.  The  proper 
place  to  teach  religion,  he  thought  to  be  the  church.  The 
effect  of  its  introduction  into  schools,  as  they  now  are,  would  be 
to  create  contention  and  division. 

Mr  O.  A.  Brownson,  of  Boston,  said ;  The  question  before  us 
resolves  itself  into  this,  shall  we  have  religion  introduced  into 
school  or  not  "^  No  education,  in  his  opinion,  deserves  the  name, 
which  is  not  religious  ;  that  is,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man.  We  may  have  teaching,  but  we  can 
never  have  education  in  schools  until  there  is  greater  agreement 
in  the  community.  The  trouble  is,  not  to  introduce  the  Bible, 
hot  to  introduce  religion  into  schools. 

The  difficulty  lies  deeper.  We  must  educate  the  parents — 
educate  the  people,  before  we  can  educate  the  children  in 
school. 

He  would  have  the  school-room  filled  with  agreeable  associa- 
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tions.     Make  the  school-room  and  everything  about  it  agreeable^ 
and  then  you  can  endear  to  the  child  the  lessons  from  the  Bible. 

Mr  Pettes  replied  ;  We  can't  wait  for  this  etherializing ;  we 
must  take  things  as  they  are.  What  shall  we  do  now  1  He 
thought  the  fireside,  the  S.  School,  and  the  church  the  proper 
places  to  communicate  religious  instruction. 

Mr  Brownson  would  always  ask,  what  ought  to  be  done. 
And  what  ought  to  be  done,  can  be  done.  As  schools  now  are, 
he  would  not  have  the  Bible  introduced.  Make  them  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  you  can  then  introduce  what  you  wish.  When 
men  have  asked  and  determined  what  ought  to  be  done,  he  very 
much  disliked  to  have  them  so  timid. 

Mr  Elipha  White,  of  South  Carolina,  thought  this  a  very 
important  subject,  involving  the  relations  of  the  child  both  as  to 
time  and  eternity.  We  have  first  the  book  of  nature.  An  im- 
proved editi(H)  of  this  volume,  we  have,  in  the  Bible.  Is  there 
any  danger  of  our  children's  becoming  too  fiimiliar  with  the  vol- 
ume of  nature  ?  Must  they  not  be  permitted  to  give  much  of 
their  attention  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  lest  they  become  too 
familiar  with  them,  and  thus  think  too  little  of  their  Maker? 
Must  we  not  allow  them  to  go  much  into  the  flower  garden 
or  the  fields,  lest  they  become  too  familiar  with  these  works  of 
God  ?  Why  then  i^ould  we  fear  lest  they  may  become  too 
familiar  with  this  transcript  of  the  volume  of  nature,  the  Bible? 
We  have  another  volume  which  they  should  read,  the  volume  of 
providence.  If  there  is  no  danger  of  children's  becoming  too 
familiar  with  nature  and  with  providence,  why  should  we  kai  to 
have  them  too  well  acquainted  with  the  Bible  ? 


LESSON  Oi\  EDUCATION  FROM  FRANCE. 
CONDITION    OF    THE    SCHOOLS. 

Grrat  progress  is  made  at  present  in  the  state  of  public  in- 
struction in  France.     The   whole   number  of  primary  superior 
schools,  is  350,  and  of  elementary  schools  35,692 ;  making  a  total 
of  36,042  public  schools.     In  addition  to  these,  tliere  are  7,909 
private  schools;  making  the  whole   number  of  schools  of  the 
first  and   second   degree,  48^951.     The  number   of  pupils  is 
1 ,627,1 10  boys,  and  826,844  girls,  making  a  total  of  2,453,954 
children  at  school.     This  number,  divided  among  a  population 
of  32,000,000  will  give  about  one  pupil  for   13  inhabitaDts ; 
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a  nomber  much  greater  than  formerly,  but  still  far  below  the 
proper  standard. 

The  expense  of  these  schools  is  estimated  at  about  $2:500,- 
000.  In  order  to  supply  them  with  instructors,  73  normal 
schools  or  seminaries  for  teachers,  have  been  founded.  In  the 
*  budget '  of  the  present  year,  240,000  francs  are  appropriated 
to  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  inspectors,  who  are  required 
to  visit  these  schools.  In .  order  to  secure  the  best  selections  of 
elementary  books  of  instruction,  all  those  which  are  published 
are  submitted  to  the  examination  of  some  person  employed  by 
tte  department  of  education ;  and  10,000  francs,  annually,  are 
paid  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  although  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  France,  there  is  already  a  complete  system 
of  measures  in  operation  to  secure  sound  and  universal  educa- 
tion to  the  people.  It  is  one  security  for  the  complete  success 
of  this  system,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  that  self-confidence, 
founded  on  the  previous  general  diflTusion  of  education,  which 
exists  in  so  many  of  the  United  States.  Would  that  the  latter 
might  be  induced  to  take  measures  equally  eflfectual  to  revive 
what  is  decaying,  and  to  augment  the  number  and  elevate  the 
standapd  of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  increased  population 
and  wants  of  the  country ! 

OBSTACLES    TO    IMPROVEMENT. 

There  are,  however,  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  instruction 
in  France,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  would  not  exist  in  our  coun- 
try. Religious  and  political  prejudices  arc  set  in  array  in  many 
cases,  against  the  progress  of  instruction,  as  a  measure  of  revo- 
lutionary origin  and  tendency.  To  these  are  added  the  preju- 
dices so  common  against  the  method  of  mutual  instruction,  — 
the  only  method  which  seems  adequate  to  the  wants  of  so  great 
a  population,  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  so  poorly  furnished  with 
instructors.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  objections  to  this  method, 
that  many  pf  the  public  officers,  and  especially  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  either  prevent,  or  greatly  embanass  the  execution  of  the 
measures  proposed.  Some  of  the  Catholic  priests  even  oppose 
it  by  influencing  the  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  the  com- 
munion under  their  care.  In  some  schools,  the  method  has 
been  counteracted  by  a  positive  order  from  the  local  committees 
that  the  master  should  hear  the  lessons  of  every  child  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  new  measures  have  to  struggle  with 
the  indifference  and  reluctance  to  expend  money  for  new  ob- 
jects,—  the  necessary  result  of  long  continued  ignorance,  which 
is  too  blind  to  perceive  the  benefits  instruction  can  afford. 
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One  consequence  of  these  difficulties  is  the  n^lect  to  pro- 
vide proper  places  and  means  of  instruction.  The  schods  are 
often  kept  in  places  entirely  unsuitable.  For  exaaif^,  one 
school  of  100  children,  in  a  village  of  more  than  1,000  inhabits 
ants,  is  kept  in  a  cellar  so  damp  that  every  pupil  is  obliged  to 
have  a  brick  or  a  stone  under  his  feet,  in  order  to  keep  him 
from  the  mud  and  water.  Another  school  is  kept  in  a  room 
without  a  window,  thirteen  feet  long  and  seven  wide,  where  the 
instructor  is  obliged  to  stand  at  the  door  to  escape  in  some  de- 
gree the  heat  and  the  smoke.  Many  districts  tmve  no  school 
house,  and  few  have  a  suitable  one.  The  little  progress  wUch 
has  been  made  on  this  subject  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  rix 
years  were  allowed  for  the  provision  of  school  houses  ;  and  it  is 
well  observed,  that  the  economical  spirit  of  country  villages  will 
not  permit  any  of  them  to  anticipate  this  period. 

COMPENSATION    OF   SCHOOL    COMMITTEES. 

The  various  school  committees  are  found  to  neglect  their  duty 
exceedingly,  both  in  assembling,  and  in  examining  the  schools ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  management  of  the  schoob 
often  fiedls  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  priest,  who 
is  generally  in  opposition  to  the  new  system.  Recently,  the 
only  effectual  remedy  has  been  provided  for  this  defect,  in  ap- 
pointing local  inspectors,  sufficiently  paid ;  who  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  subject  of  public  instruction,  and  the  personal 
examination  of  the  schools  ;  and  who  may  thus  be  qualified^  as 
well  as  bound,  to  perform  this  duty.  It  is  with  surprise  and  re- 
gret that  I  find  a  respectable  writer  opposing  this  plan  as  pre- 
venting the  progress  of  the  country  at  large  on  this  subject. 
Could  he  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  committees  of 
the  most  favored  parts  of  our  own  country,  established  on  this 
same  plan  for  200  years  past,  have  become  more  and  more  n^- 
ligcnt  and  inefficient,  he  would  probably  rejoice  in  this  only 
efficient  method  of  superintending  public  schools.  It  would  be 
expedient  to  require  the  presence  of  committees  at  the  examin- 
ations made  by  the  inspector,  in  order  to  make  them  familiar 
with  the  subject,  and  to  require  of  them  some  duties  of  the 
same  nature  during  the  intervals  of  his  visits.  But  to  depend 
upon  the  care  of  unpaid  committee  men  to  maintain  a  system 
of  public  schools  in  its  vigor,  is  an  error  which  I  trust  is  long 
since  abandoned  by  all  who  have  attended  closely  to  the  sub- 
ject in  our  own  country.  It  is  irrational  to  expect  that  persons 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  should  find  the 
time  necessary  to  prepare  for,  or  to  perform  this  duty  ;  and  un- 
der such  circumstances,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  demand  it. 
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INrLUENCE   OF   VOLUVTART   ASSOCIATIONS. 

But  amidst  a  variety  of  discouragements,  there  is  much  that 
is  encouraging  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  public  instruction  in 
France.  Opposition  has,  in  many  cases,  been  completely 
silenced,  or  converted  into  admiration,  by  the  success  of  the 
new  plans.  The  desire  for  new  schools  is  awakened  and  ex- 
tended. The  Catholic  Bishops,  whose  authority  will  enable 
them  to  counteract,  to  some  extent,  the  prejudices  and  unfavor- 
able influence  of  the  inferior  clergy,  have  begun  to  favor  this 
cause ;  and  above  all,the  public  authorities  and  private  associations 
of  individuals  are  going  forward  with  that  firmness  of  purpose, 
and  that  decision  and  energy  in  action  which  must  finally,  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  overcome  the  apathy  of  ignorance  and 
the  cowardice  of  malevolence.  I  ought  to  observe  as  one  indica- 
tion for  the  best  mode  of  action  among  ourselves,  that  the  facts 
which  I  have  stated,  were  brought  to  light  by  the  agency  of  a 
private  association^  —  *  The  Society  for  Elementary  Instruc- 
Hon.* 

This  society  was  formed  in  1805,  by  a  number  of  distin- 
guished philanthropists,  to  whom  France  is  indebted  for  the 
system  of  inutual  instruction.  Its  object  is  to  excite  and  en- 
courage the  interest  of  the  nation  on  the  subject  of  education 
in  every  way ;  to  obtain  and  circulate  information  in  regard  to 
jits  condition  ;  to  establish  or  assist  in  forming  model  schools  ;  to 
exaioine  and  publish  the  best  methods  of  instruction ;  to  publish 
useful  books ;  and  to  distribute  medals  and  premiums  to  teachers 
who  deserve  peculiar  approbation.  After  the  revolution  its 
character  was  approved  and  its  measures  authorized  by  an 
order  of  the  king,  and  it  now  maintains  an  active  correspondence 
with  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  subject  of  public  instruction, 
either  officially,  or  from  benevolent  motives.  It  is  occupied, 
not  merely  with  the  establishments  authorised  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  with  those  which  have  thus  hi  been  sustained  by  pri- 
vate benevolence —  In&nt  schools,  —  Schools  of  Girls  (which 
by  a  strange  omission,  were  not  provided  for  in  the  bw  for 
public  instruction,)  Schools  for  needle-work  —  Normal  Schools 
(or  Female  Teachers  —  Adult  Schools  — and  special  Schools  in 
Prisons,  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  This  society,  also,  en- 
deavors to  promote  those  plans  which  are  auxiliary  to  public  in- 
struction, such  as  associations  of  Teachers,  courses  of  instruc- 
tion for  teachers  and  mechanics,  and  village  libraries.  The 
society  are  not  merely  anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  schools, 
but  to  render  the  instruction  as  complete  as  possible,  especially 
in  the  elementary  schools.    They  endeavor  particularly  to  en- 
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courage  those  branches  of  instraction  which  are  not  required 
by  law — linear-drawing,  history,  geography,  gymnastics,  and 
vocal  music.  For  the  last  seven  years,  it  has  published  a 
monthly  journal  of  its  proceedings,  which  is  sent  gratuitously  to 
manv  who  are  engaged  in  its  objects. 

The  success  of  this  society  has  been  very  encouraging.  Its 
model  schools  have  done  much  to  overcome  prejudices ;  it  has 
directed  and  sustained  individuals  laboring  in  the  same  cause  ; 
and  encouraged  to  new  efforts  the  indifferent  or  desponding  in- 
structors of  elementary  schools.  It  excites  and  brings  to  the 
aid  of  the  public  authorities,  the  philanthropy  of  individuals ; 
and  provides  a  check  upon  the  public  functionaries,  and  an  ad- 
ditional security  for  the  execution  of  salutary  laws,  while  its 
correspondence  and  its  researches  are  a  perpetual  source  of 
valuable  information,  both  to  the  government  and  to  individuals. 
The  usefulness  of  the  society  was  recently  recognised  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  promised  to  second  their 
efforts,  and  who  ascribed  to  them  the  honor  of  having  given  the 
first  impulse  to  the  late  school  law.  A  standing  memorial  of 
their  zeal  and  success  exists  in  the  extensive  apartments  above 
the  '  Halle  aux  Draps,^  (cloth  market)  at  Paris,  where,  with 
the  aid  of  the  City  Council,  they  have  established  a  comjdete 
series  of  schools.  It  embraces  an  Infant  School,  a  Working 
School  for  girls,  two  schools  of  Mutual  Instruction  for  boysand 
girls,  containing  500  pupils  each,  two  courses  of  instruction  for 
teachers  on  this  plan,  a  course  of  vocal  music  for  each  of 
these  schools,  an  evening  school  for  adults,  and  courses  of  Ge- 
ometry and  the  elements  of  mechanical  philosophy.  When 
completed,  these  schools  will  receive  from  4000  to  5000  pupib 
daily. 

APPEAL  TO  OUR  OWN  COUNTRYMEN. 

You  will  see  from  this  account  that  France  has  had,  for  21 
years,  in  vigorous  and  successful  activity,  such  a  society  as  a  few 
of  us,  for  several  years  past,  have  been  endeavoring  in  vain  to 
establish  for  our  own  country.  Has  our  want  of  success  been 
owing  to  our  want  of  zeal  or  perseverance  ?  Or  is  it,  as  we 
have  supposed,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  small  number  and  oppres- 
sive labors  of  those  who  appreciate  fully  the  importance  of 
thorough  elementary  education  to  the  Enfety  of  our  country, 
and  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion  ?  Does  this  number 
begin  to  increase?  Are  there  more  who  begin  to  estimate 
justly  the  necessity  of  laboring  at  the  foundations,  as  well  as 
elevating  and  adorning  the  superstructure  of  society?  Do 
those  who  are  anxious  for  the  diffusion  of  scientific  and  relig* 
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ious  knowledge,  begin  to  perceive,  more  fully,  the  importance  of 
opening  the  goit$  of  its  temple,  and  of  providing  intelligent 
readers  and  intelligent  hearers  li  iL'O  inDtmction  they  attempt  to 
give  ?  If  not,  let  them  beware,  lest  the  result  of  their  labors 
should  be  an  inverted  pyramid. 

Let  rae  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  urge  upon  them 
again  that  while  they  are  engaged  with  ^uch  indefatigable  zeal, 
and  such  evident  benediction  from  the  hand  of  Providence,  in 
the  formation  and  support  of  societies  of  every  description  for 
the  promotion  of  knowledge,  and  morals,  and  religion,  they 
should  set  apart  some  of  their  number  to  training  up  the  rising 
generation,  to  appreciate  and  sustain  these  institutions,  when 
their  founders  and  early  guardians  shall  moulder  in  the  dust. 
I  jet  me  entreat  them,  whHe  they  are  providing  for  every  other 
form  of  human  misfortune,  while  they  are  sending  light  to  the 
distant  portions  of  the  world,  not  to  forget  the  1,000,000  or 
2,000,000  of  children,  who  even  in  our  favored  country  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance  which  renders  them  almost  inaccessi- 
ble to  their  influence ;  and  other  miDions  whose  education  is 
far  from  being  such  as  it  should  be  for  the  citizens  of  a  free  and 
christian  community. 

As  I  have  already  observed,  while  France  is  far  behind  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  actual  condition  of  pubUc  in- 
struction, she  is  far  before  us  in  a  system  of  means  for  its 
thorough  improvement,  and  unless  more  vigorous  efforts  are 
made  among  us,  I  fear  that  our  decline  and  her  progress  will  be 
in  equal  proportion. 


EDITOR'S  CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER  I.    HOW  TO  RAISE  THE  CHARACTER  OP  TEACHERS. 

Berne,  July,  1836. 

Should  we  attempt  to  theorize,  in  advance,  concerning  the 
station  which  those  who  have  the  task  of  forming  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  young  ought  to  occupy  in  the  conmiunity,  we 
should  anticipate  that  none  would  be  more  beloved  or  respected. 
We  should  expect  that  the  citizen  men  who  had  been  trained 
up  under  their  care  would  look  at  them  with  gratitude  and  ven- 
eration, and  would  love  them  as  their  intellectual  fathers,  and 
that  parents  would  cherish  and  sustain  them  as  their  best  friends. 
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their  assistants,  and  their  guides.  We  should  expect  that  the 
public  opinion  would  assure  them  all  that  the  most  useful  ser* 
vants  of  the  state  could  claim  of  respect  and  comfort ;  and  that 
their  gray  hairs  would  be  honored,  and  their  death  lamented. 

But  facts  present  a  striking  contrast  to  this  theory.  I  hafe 
sometimes  been  disposed  to  ascribe  the  low  estimate  of  the  pro- 
fession among  us  to  our  peculiar  position,  or  circumstances,  or 
habits.  But  every  observation,  every  conversation  with  the  en- 
lightened and  the  unenlightened,  proves  that  the  same  feeling 
exists  among  nearly  all  the  nations  who  claim  the  proud  name  <tf 
civilized. .  All  agree  in  considering  those  who  thus  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  public  opinion,  and  public  morals,  and  natural  char- 
acter, as  an  inferior  class  of  persons.  They  are  regarded  with 
little  more  respect  in  the  community  than  the  domestics  who 
take  care  of  the  nursery !  They  receive,  scarcely  any  where,  a 
higher  compensation  than  day  laborers,  and  often  a  much  lower! 
They  are  too  often  thrown  aside  in  their  old  age,  and  left  in 
poverty  as  well  as  in  neglect ;  and  the  hoary  h«ui,  instead  of 
being,  with  them,  a  crown  of  glory,  is  too  often  k)oked  upon  as 
the  evidence  of  incapacity,  and  the  signal  for  neglect.  How 
seldom  do  their  pupib  remember  them  with  gratitude,  or  at- 
tempt to  make  returns  for  the  benefits  they  have  received,  or 
atonement  for  th }  trouble  they  have  given,  or  the  pains  they 
have  inflicted  ! 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  :  what  can  be  the  origin  of  this  uni- 
versal prejudice  ?  It  is  a  question — like  that  concerning  the 
origin  of  moral  evil,  —  which  is  infinitely  less  important  than 
the  discovery  of  a  remedy ;  but  it  may  be  useful  in  giving  a  clue 
to  this  discovery.  In  reply  to  the  question  which  1  have  often 
addressed  to  {)ersons  interested  in  education  in  Europe,  it  has 
been  observed  that  this  might  probably  be  traced  to  those  peri- 
ods wlien  the  ofBce  of  instructors  was  really  one  of  litde  sig- 
nificance in  itself — when  it  was  their  only  task  to  teach 
mechanically  the  forms  and  sounds  of  letters,  and  the  pronun- 
ciation of  words,  without  introducing  one  ray  of  light  into  the 
mind  ;  or  to  imprint  on  the  memory  significant  rules  or  mysteri- 
ous processes,  which  neither  indicated  nor  excited  mental  activity 
or  intelligence.  The  severe,  the  tyrannical  discipline  which 
accompanied  these  instructions,  the  ci>nstant  attempt  to  impress 
these  mechanical  tasks  by  physical  violence,  converted  indifier- 
ence  into  disgust  and  often  hatred  ;  and  the  teacher  came  only 
to  be  regarded  as  the  sheriff  and  the  executioner  of  the  young, 
instead  of  their  best  friend  —  their  guardian  angel.  Asa  natu- 
ral consequence  of  their  inferior  task,  it  was  assumed  by  persons 
of  inferior  qualifications,  for  whom  no  peculiar  reqiect  Ctiuld  be 
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claimed,  and  who  could  not  justly  claim  any  higher  consideration 
or  reward  tiian  the  ignorant  portion  of  the  community  to  which 
they  belonged.  Even  after  the  extent  of  their  instruction  was 
increased,  the  mechanical  methods,  so  stupifying,  so  painful  to 
the  minds  of  the  young,  rendered  all  their  communications  still 
disagreeable,  and  obliged  them  still  to  enforce  wrong  plans  by 
wrong  discipline  ;  and  discouraged  and  disgusted  most  persons 
of  intelligence  with  the  task,  in  this  way,  the  prejudices  which 
originated  io  earlier  ages  have  been  continued  and  perpetuated. 
The  greater  number  of  persons  devoted  to  this  employment 
have  still  been  of  a  character  which  inspired  little  respect ;  and 
as  has  been  often  remarked,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  we  can- 
not justly  ckum  for  the  mass  of  our  teachers  that  respect  which 
ouffht  to  belong  to  their  office. 

Phis  view  of  the  case  suggests  the  only  adequate  remedy.  Tt 
is  by  deserving  more  respect  as  a  class,  that  we  must  gain  it. 
It  is  by  fitting  ourselves  thoroughly  for  the  noble  office  of  guid- 
ing the  young  and  assisting  their  parents,  that  we  must  recover 
that  respect  uir  the  office  which  has  been  lost  by  abuse.  Hap- 
filj  the  work  is  begun.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of 
teachers,  in  every  country  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  their  task  with  the  spirit  of  apostles,  or,  to 
use  the  more  modern  title,  of  missionaries.  A  few  men  of  the 
first  rank  for  talents  and  wealth  and  distinction,  have  made 
education  the  business  of  their  lives,  and  have  taken  off  the  ban 
of  contempt  with  which  it  was  once  regarded,  and  taught  the 
community  that  it  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  honorable  of 
occupations.  They  have  removed  the  reproach  of  mechanical 
imitation  and  brutal  discipline;  and  nothing  but  faithful  and  de- 
voted perseverance  is  necessary  to  complete  the  work,  and 
redeem  the  name  and  character  of  the  profession  of  teachers. 

Not  a  few  of  the  teachers  of  Switzerland  begin  to  ic:,'i  that 
missionary  spirit  in  education  which  I  have  more  than  once  rc{) 
resented  as  indispensable  to  its  progress  at  the  present  day. 
The  following  extract,  which  Fellenberg  has  allowed  me  to 
translate,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  a  teacher  of  the  Can- 
ton of  Vaud,  is  one  example  of  thb  kind  which  I  think  win 
interest  you. 

**  After  my  fine  plans  of  establishing  a  Hofwyl  in  the  pictur- 
esque valley  of  Oron,  various  circumstances  have  induced  me  to 

found  only  a  Meykirch.     If  Mr should  now  visit  my  moro 

than  humble  habitation,  he  will  probably  be  disposed  to  return 
without  even  speaking  to  me.  He  is  too  rich  and  I  am  too 
poor  to  altow  much  sympathy. 

'The  twenty  pupik  of    my  little  habitation  have  all  been 
44 
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taken  from  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  They  would  hare 
been  put  up  at  auction  as  boarders,  but  for  the  formation  of  the 
society  for  the  education  of  neglected  children.  This  philan- 
thropic society,  actins  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  coUected  them 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  confided  them  to  me, 
paying  a  low  price  for  their  board. 

'  This  is  the  work,  my  dear  sir,  to  which  I  believe  it  my  duty 
to  devote  myself  at  present.  Another  day,  perhaps,  that  Pnm- 
dence  in  which  you  have  taught  me  to  confide,  as  well  as  to  bow 
bow  to  his  decrees  and  follow  his  du:ecti<Mis,  may  give  me 
the  means  of  accomplishing  the  enlarged  plans  which  lie  near 
my  heart  at  present.  I  am  but  a  country  school-master,  who 
wishes  to  teach  his  adopted  children  to  live  in  juBticCy  temper- 
ance and  piety ;  to  earn  their  subsistence  by  the  labor  of  tlidr 
hands ;  and  to  look  to  the  Father  of  their  spirits  for  health  and 
energy  of  soul,  as  they  are  taught  to  do  in  his  word. 

'  My  agriculture  is  that  of  small  farmers  of  the  poor — bat  of 
Ihe  poor  who  hope  for  a  comfortable  support  from  their  own  ef- 
forts directed  by  experience.  The  poor  who  are  strengthened 
by  labor  and  sustained  by  hope,  do  not  need  modem  machioei 
in  order  to  dig  the  earth,  and  sow  their  seeds,  any  more  than  to 
destroy  the  weeds,  &c.  &c.  Common  tools  and  their  own 
arms  set  in  motion  by  an  energetic  resolution,  will  fertilize  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  uncultivated  land,  diminish  the  number  of  the 
poor,  and  assist  in  diminishing  the  number  of  the  idle.  But  I 
forget  that  I  have  not  time  to  write  an  essay.  I  am  alone  io 
this  little  sphere  of  activity.  My  son,  after  having  passed 
through  the  military  exercises  required,  has  been  sent  to  the 
school  of  officers  ;  and  his  health  does  not  allow  him  to  return 
to  me  at  present,  although  he  lives  to  labor.  You  will  pardon 
me,  I  am  sure,  for  having  stolen  a  few  moments  of  your  precious 
time  by  this  expression  of  feeling  which  I  could  not  restrain  to- 
wards you,  for  whom  [  have  the  veneration  you  so  justly 
deserve.' 


LETTER  H.  JEWISH  SCHOOLS  IN  ALGIERS. 

Berne ^  August ,  1836. 

I  sent  you,  not  long  since,  an  account  of  the  schools  of  Algief* 
among  which  there  were  some  devoted  to  the  prumotioo  ^ 
Christianity  as  well  as  science.  Later  accounts  give  a  partialis 
description  of  the  Jewish  schools  of  the  city  of  A^iers,  which 
presents  some  interesting  indications  of  the  present  charact^ 
and  habits  of  this  peculiar  people. 
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There  are  eleven  Jewish  schools  in  the  city,  containing  four 
hundred  and  ninety  four  children  from  five  to  thirteen  years  of 
age  ;  most  of  them  below  nine,  and  few  as  old  as  twelve.  — 
In  regard  to  the  age,  it  appears  that  five  has  always  been  the 
period  of  admitance.  and  that  the  end  of  the  course  has  been  de- 
termined not  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired,  but  by  the 
age  at  which  they  could  enter  upon  some  profitable  employment. 
During  the  government  of  the  Turks,  when  there  was  less  activ- 
ity in  commerce  and  manufactures,  no  child  left  school,  until 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age ;  however  advanced  he  might  be  in 
his  studies,  and  however  ignorant  he  was,  stiU  he  left  school  at 
thirteen.  But  since  the  arrival  of  the  French,  which  has  created 
a  demand  for  industry  of  every  description,  and  quadrupled  the 
price  of  articles  of  necessity,  parents  are  anxious  to  bring  their 
children,  as  soon  as  possible,  into  profitable  employment,  and 
seldom  allow  them  to  remain  until  they  are  twelve  years  of  age. 
They  are  then  immediately  apprenticed  to  some  trade,  or  sent 
to  the  French  school  to  prepare  for  commercial  employments. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  although  the  number  of  schools 
remains  the  same  as  before  the  arrival  of  the  French,  and  al- 
though the  number  of  Jews  has  increased,  the  number  of  pupils 
is  diminished  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  five. 

In  connection  with  this  disposition,  however,  which  is  too 
common  in  other  money  making  communities  which  could  be 
named,  there  is  another  feeling  which  deserves  imitation :  — 
the  Jews  re^]i:ard  it  as  a  moral  obligation  resting  upon  parents,  to 
send  their  children  to  school ;  they  do  it  so  cheerfully  that  al- 
though one  of  these  schools  is  taught  by  three  Rabbins,  gratui- 
tously, the  poor  pinch  themselves  very  much  in  order  to  place 
their  children  in  the  schools  where  tuition  is  paid. 

These  schools  are  kept  in  the  synagogues,  and  are  equally  an- 
cient in  their  origin.  The  children  receive  their  lessons  sitting 
upon  the  ordinary  benches  occupied  in  public  worship,  but 
aometimes  crouched  upon  their  mats,  like  the  young  Moors. — 
Unhappily  they  are  so  crowded  together,  that  there  is  no  room 
for  freedom  of  motion,  and  the  air  is  excessively  impure. 

The  school  apparatus  is  extremely  simple.  The  Hebrew  al- 
phabet, written  on  parchment,  in  characters  like  those  of  typog- 
raphy, and  fixed  upon  a  board  seven  inches  wide  and  four  high, 
is  the  only  introduction  to  the  art  of  reading.  Each  school  has 
two  or  three  of  these,  and  most  parents  furnish  them  to  their 
children  at  an  expense  of  two  or  three  sous  (or  cents.)  From 
this  the  children  pass  immediately  to  the  prayer  book ;  and  then 
to  the  books  of  Moses,  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms.  They  are 
QOi  however  fortunate  enough  generally,  to  obtain  anything 
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more  than  detached  leaves  or  fragments  of  those  books,  which 
conie  ordinarily  from  Leghorn  or  Venice  —  sometimes  from 
England  or  France.  They  write,  universally,  with  reed  pens; 
but  they  have  neither  boards,  like  the  Moors,  nor  tables  like  the 
Europeans,  on  which  to  write.  They  are  obliged  to  put  the 
sheet,  or  as  it  often  is,  rag  of  paper,  upon  their  knees,  and  to 
write  without  anything  else  beneath  it,  and  without  any  support 
for  the  hand.  The  only  luxury  in  the  school  furniture,  is  in  the 
whip  of  ox  tendons,  wliich  is  wielded  by  the  teacher. 

The  teachers  are  all  Rabbins,  chosen  by  the  chief  Rabbin, 
and  dismissed  at  his  pleasure.  The  school  for  orphans  and  the 
poor,  has  four  teachers.  Two  other  schools  have  two  teachen 
each  ;  so  that  sixteen  teachers  in  all,  are  employed  for  fcur  haiH 
dred  and  ninetyfour  pupils.  The  teacher  of  the  school  for  the 
poor  receives  five  francs  each  a  week,  from  the  pubKc  treasorj 
of  the  Jews.  The  other  teachers  receive  from  one  to  ten 
sous  (cents)  per  week  for  each  pupil  from  the  parent ;  and  some, 
on  account  of  the  smallness  of  these  fees,  are  paid  a  small  sum 
from  the  public  treasury.  At  the  three  great  feasts  of  the  year, 
the  giving  of  the  law,  the  feast  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  pass- 
over,  each  parent  makes  a  small  present  to  the  teacher  ;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  they  are  employed,  as  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, as  readers  or  chanters  in  the  synagogue,  with  a  small  addi- 
tional compensation.  The  schools  were  formerly  inspected  bjr 
the  chief  Rabbin ;  but  since  the  number  and  age  of  the  pupib 
has  diminished,  this  has  been  neglected. 

The  branches  of  instruction   in  the  elementary  schools,  are 
reading  and  writing ;  the  committing  to  memory  of  the  Psalms 
of  David  ;  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic.  Reading 
and  writing  are  learned  very  imperfectly  at  these   schools.  — 
They  learn  writing  almost  exclusively  from  their  parents.     The 
Hebrew  text  which  they  learn  to  read  is   never  understood  by 
thorn  until  the  age  of  9  or  10  years,  when  they   first   feam  to 
translate  it  into  their  mother  tongue,  the  Arabic.     In  the  earlier 
stages  of  instruction,  they  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Psalms,  and  are  never  taught  to  translate  them  •     They 
do  not  even  learn  to  count  in  these  schools ;  and  it   is  only  in 
the  families  that  the  traditional  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  main- 
tained.    Sometimes,  also,  a  boy  on  passing  from  the  state  of 

*  W>  donht  not  the  frlarinsr  abjiurdity  of  this  will  strike  niaoj  «  ehmtiu 
parrnt  —  but  wo  foar  rl>^pe  examination  wbuld  fhow  that  they  are  loo  oftea 
jTUilty  of  th<«  same  ab^urliity.  It  is  not  necessary  that  words  should  be  in 
siHtthcr  lan^uaftt^  in  order  to  beuniniellipble  to  a  child ;  and  many  of  the  'hinf* 
eommitted  to  memory  require  trutuftition  for  an  infant  mind  aa  aiiich  as  if  tbry 
were  Hebrew. 
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childhood  at  1 3  years,  reads  a  passage  in  the  Talmud  publicly,  and 
discusses  it  with  the  Rabbin  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  rather  some- 
thing prepared  in  advance,  for  the  youth,  than  any  evidence  of 
his  own  knowledge  or  talents.^  In  short  these  schools  seem  to 
be  rather  designed  as  asylums  where  the  parents  place  their  chil- 
dren for  security  during  the  day,  than  as  places  of  efficient  in* 
stmction  —  quite  agreeably  to  the  christian  mode  in  too  many 
nations  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  forms  of  instruction  are  in  a  state  of  primitive  imperfec- 
tion. The  method  in  regard  to  reading  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. Before  teaching  the  children  to  write,  they  are  taught 
to  read  manuscripts.  They  are  then  made  to  trace  over  the 
models  given  them,  and  then  to  copy  them  in  the  rude  manner 
mentioned  on  a  piece  of  paper  laid  upon  their  knees.  One 
peculiarity  stated  is,  that  left  handed  persons  are  taught  to  write 
also,  with  the  left  hand.  Instruction  is  given  from  8  to  10  in 
the  morning,  and  from  1  to  5  in  the  afternoon.  The  discipline 
is  that  of  the  whip. 

Those  who  are  destined  to  become  Rabbins,  pass  from  the 
elementary  to  the  superior  schools,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  and 
continue  their  studies  till  eighteen,  and  sometimes  till  twentyfive. 
Then  they  translate  the  Psalms,  their  Commentary  on  the 
Bible,  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  the  Targum.  This  is 
the  whole  circle  of  a  course  required  for  entering  on  the  office 
of  Rabbin  ;  and  many  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  two* last  books ; 
but  they  affect  to  despise  geometry  and  even  arithmetic  as  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  those  who  have  advanced  much  farther 
in  knowledge. 

It  ought  however  to  be  stated,  to  the  honor  of  the  Jews  of 
Algiers,  that  on  learning  that  the  teachers  of  the  public  French 
school  for  mutual  instruction  could  not  be  sustained,  they  con- 
tributed one  hundred  francs  a  month,  from  their  treasury,  for  his 
support.  About  two  hundred  Jewish  pupils  have  passed  through 
the  school,  and  entered  into  commerce  in  the  public  service  ; 
and  half  the  present  pupils  arc  native  Jews.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  this  despised  and  degraded  nation,  for  so  many  centuries 
treated  as  dogs  by  tiieir  Moorish  masters,  still  preserved  by  their 
sense  of  religious  obligation  from  the  entire  neglect  of  their 
children,  and  teaching  them  still,  in  the  housQ  and  on  the  way, 
the  IKtle  which  ages  of  exile  and  darkness  have  left  them  of  for- 
mer knowledge. 

*  We  with  tho  fame  remark  was  not  applicable  to  certain  christian  schools;  to 
•ome  too,  of  a  higher  grade.  A  college  taught  parrot  is  a  pitiable,  but  unhap- 
pily, a  too  frequent  sight. 

44» 
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MISCELLANY. 


Education  in  New-Grenada,  South  AMnici. 

The  following  extracts  were  traDslated  from  the  repcMt  of  the 
ter  of  the  Interior  and  foreign  Relations  of  New-Grenada. 

A  general  systen»  of  laws  relating-  to  education  and  cuUed  the  code  of 
kiBtruction,  was  under  consideration  in  the  Congress.  The  miinster 
makes  the  following  remarks  ;  and  in  repeating  it»  we  may  add,  kew 
desirable  and  necessary  it  is,  that  it  should  be  true  of  the  legtslaton  tf 
every  state  in  our  Union !  *'  All  patriots  are  now  entirely  convinced  thic 
the  preservation  of  our  Kberttes,  and  the  future  prosperity  of  the  com- 
try,  depend  chiefly  on  the  progress  ef  education  and  the  diffosioo  of 
knowledge.'^ 

LANCASTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  then  informs  us  that  during  the  preceding  year  Cbrtyfife 
new  Lancasterian  schools  had  been  (bunded,  and  forty  on  the  old  plan ; 
so  that  the  whole  number  ia  the  country  was  one  hundred  and  sizteeo 
Lancasterian,  and  four  hundred  on  the  old  plan.  There  were,  therefore, 
six  hundred  and  one  primary  schools  established  by  the  govemmeBt 
There  were  many  private  schools  besides  these,  particularly  for  gifii, 
and  in  the  larger  towns.  The  public  schools  mentioned  ooBtained 
M,82t  scholars,  of  which  number  S,921  had  been  added  in  the  eoorseof 
the  year.  The  returns  from  which  these  extracts  were  made,  were, 
however,  never  entirely  correct,  and  the  amounts  stated  are  known  ts 
fall  short  of  the  truth. 

A  large  quantity  of  slates,  pencils,  reading  canls,  and  manuals  of 
instruction,  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  had  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  schools,  except  in  those  districts  where  the  transport 
ution  would  have  been  too  costly.  Twenty  slates  and  two  hundred 
pencils  were  allotted  to  a  parish,  with  four  complete  sets  of  reading 
cards,  two  telegraphic  cards  and  a  manual.  The  supply  for  the  pro- 
vincial capitals  was  somewhat  greater  than  this,  for  the  benefit  of  nor- 
mal schools,  or  schools  for  teachers,  which  are  established  in  them. 

APPEOPRIATIONS   FOR   EDUCATION. 

The  legislature  of  1833  appropriated  $30,000  for  these  objeAs,  of 
which  nearly  $7,000  had  been  ex|>ended.  Books  of  primary  instructioa 
were  printing,  as  well  as  cards  of  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  was  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  remainder.  Instroctionf 
accom|>anieil  the  articles  distributed,  that  they  might  observe  the  requi- 
sitions.   The  immediate  establishmeot  of  schools,  both  prinuiiy  and 
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normal,  was  urged  in  every  proper  locality  ;  directions  were  given  to 
proceed  with  regularity,  according  to  circumstances  ;  regulations  con- 
cerning the  government  and  conduct  of  schools  were  made ;  and  requi- 
sitions were  made  for  the  keeping  of  a  reconi  of  all  proceedings,  and 
making  periodical  returns  to  the  executive. 

The  law  of  the  19th  of  May  appropriates  the  rents  of  the  communes 
ta  the  support  of  the  primary  schools  ;  and  in  case  they  should  not  be 
wifficient,  the  deficiency  is  to  be  supplied  by  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  and 
property  of  the  parish. 

HIGHER    SEMI5ARIES. 

Four  Casas  de  Education  are  in  existence,  one  of  which  was  in 
Bogota,  and  one  in  Buga.  They  afford  the  means  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, receive  boarders,  and  resemble  boarding  schools,  except  that  their 
professors  are  authorized  by  the  government,  although  paid  by  subscrip- 
tions or  by  their  scholars. 

The  three  universities  are  in  a  flourishing  con  lition.  There  were 
seventeen  colleges  ;  and  the  number  of  professorships  supplied  amounted 
to  1S5  in  all  the  faculties,  and  2,041  cursantes,  showing  an  increase  of 
600  in  the  year.  The  public  exhibitions  which  had  taken  place  in  almost 
all  of  these  institutions  were  very  satisfactory  and  creditable. 

A  new  college  has  been  founded  at  Florida  Blanca,  under  gratifying 
circumstances ;  for  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of  one  in 
that  province,  (Pamplona,)  having  been  given  to  the  college  of  Pam- 
plona, the  inhabitants  raised  by  subscription  the  sum  of  $S,330  annu- 
ally, with  which  they  not  only  provided  for  the  support  of  three  profes- 
sorsiiiiw,  but  also  for  the  exfiense  of  a  building  ;  and  the  courses  of  in- 
struction commence  at  the  close  of  those  given  in  the  college  at  Jiron. 

rfsoLECT  or  females. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  returns  of  the  public  primary  schools 
exhibited  a  marked  inequality  between  the  sexes,  in  respect  both  to 
teachers  and  pupils;  for  while  there  are  113  male  teachers,  and  18,095 
boys,  there  are  113  female  teachers,  and  3,236  girls.  This  difference  is 
doubtless  owing  in  part  to  the  preference  commonly  given  to  private 
schools  for  girls  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  long  depressed 
state  of  female  education  in  the  country,  of  which  the  government  pa- 
pers have  loudly  complained.  —  New  York  Messenger. 

Teachers'  Convention  at  Albany. 

This  was  a  Convention  of  common  school  teachers,  and  was  held  at 
the  capitol,  in  Albany,  September  30  and  31.  It  was  attended  by  about 
140  members.    Some  of  the  measures  which  the  meeting  appear  to  have 
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contemplated,  are  of  the  highest  importance  ;  but  others  are  of  a  locals 
if  not  doubtful  nature  and  tendency. 

Among  the  former  were  the  arrangements  for  forming  a  *  State 
Teachers'  Society  ' ;  and  the  resolotions  expressive  of  the  importance  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  common  education.  We  are  also  of  opioioo, 
that  the  resolution  expressing  disapprobation  of  the  plan  of  appropriatiog 
large  sums  by  legislature,  for  the  education  of  teachers  without  pro- 
viding means  for  their  compensation,  is  rather  premature ;  though  we 
should  not  be  prepared  to  approve  of  a  general  <  turn  out,'  aa  tbesayia; 
is,  on  the  part  of  our  teachers.  We  wish  their  labors  could  be  more 
highly  appreciated  ;  and  then,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  might  be  better 
rewarded  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  to  '  strike'  for  higher  wages,  would 
be  the  most  certain  way  of  accomplishing  the  object. — Of  one  of  the 
measures  of  this  Convention,  which  we  deem  of  doubtful  tendency,  oar 
correspondent,  O.  P.,  has  partly  expressed  our  own  views  in  the  article 
entitled,  <  Uniformity  of  School  Books.' 

INDIANA  Teachers'  Semikart. 

This  institution  appears  to  have  been  recently  removed  from  Madisos 
to  Rising  Sun,  90  miles  higher  up  the  Ohio  River.  It  is  evideoify 
flourishing.  The  number  of  students  during  the  last  term  was  36.  It 
is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Mr  Twining,  late  of  Lowell. 

Health  of  Pupils  at  School. 

Nothing  gives  us  greater  pleasure  —  as  affording  a  cheering  indicatioo 
for  the  future,  —  than  the  increasing  attention  which  is  paid  in  oar 
Seminaries  to  Health,  and  to  the  study  of  Physiology,  with  a  view  tt 
the  preservation  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease. 

We  learn  from  an  outline  and  catalogue  of  the  Female  Seminary  tt 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  which  we  have  just  received,  that  the  health  of  the 
pupils  in  that  institution,  is  considered  as  of  paramount  importance,  and 
is  carefully  kept  in  view  in  all  the  regulations  of  the  school  and  of  the 
family  in  which  most  of  the  pupils  board.  They  are  required  to  take 
exercise  of  various  kinds  in  the  open  air,  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  ce»- 
mon  exposures  to  the  atmosphere;  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
guarded  most  carefully  against  that  liability  to  injury  which  results  from 
light  and  imperfect  clothing,  and  from  enervating  habits.  Their  school 
exercises  are  short,  that  they  may  frequently  change  their  posture,  from 
sitting  to  standing  or  walking.  During  the  hours  of  each  recess  they 
are  encouraged  to  a  free  use  of  their  limbs  nnd  tongues,  as  well  as  a  full 
flow  of  animal  spirits  ;  and  they  ore  taught  to  consider  themselves,  at 
no  time,  under  any  constraint,  except  9uch  as  propriety,  gracefulness, 
and  the  convenience  of  others  should  dictate. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  '  outline'  itself.  It  presents  a 
feature  which  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  institutions  for  the  young. 

'  The  able  and  excellent  physician,  who  practises  in  the  family,  is  not 
only  most  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  invalids,  but  watches  constantly 
over  the  health  of  the  whole  establishment ;  and  even  kindly  delivers 
systematic  lectures  of  a  most  valuable  character,  to  the  school,  upon  the 
care  of  the  physical  frame,  prevention  of  disease,  and  other  things  con- 
nected with  the  general  subject  of  health.  Human  Physiology  is  also  a 
sabject  of  study,  and  recitation  to  the  Principal  ;  and  thus  young  ladies 
are  taught  to  understand  their  own  systems,  and  guarded  against  many 
evils,  to  which  they  are  exposed.' 

American  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

An  association  with  this  name,  has  been  recently  formed  in  New  York. 
We  have  been  unable  to  learn  particulars  respecting  it ;  but  we  believe 
its  object  is  to  counteract  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  by  the  diffusion: 
of  useful  tracts  and  books  among  those  who  would  otherwise  be  likely 
to  read  works  of  an  immoral  or  at  least  doubtful  tendency.  Its  plian  and 
objects  appear  to  meet  the  approbation  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  in  the  community,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  they  will  be  attended 
"With  success. 

Holmes  Plymouth  Academy. 

This  institution  —  new  modelled  and  newly  organized,  —  is  now 
fairly  in  operation.  It  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  village  of  Plymouth, 
commanding  an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect  The  Trustees  have 
erected  a  substantial  and  beautiful  edifice,  and  fitted  it  up  in  a  proper 
manner  for  academic  purposes.  They  have  also  completed  two  spa- 
cious and  thoroughly  furnished  boarding  houses,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  70  students,  male  and  female  ;  the  largest  of  which  is  now 
open  for  use  and  crowded  with  occupants.  Three  teachers  or  professors 
are  already  employed.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  one  prominent  ob- 
ject of  this  institution,  under  the  new  arrangement,  is  to  qualify  Teach- 
ers of  both  sexes,  for  their  important  and  truly  honorable  profession. 
Should  this  institution  continue  to  flourish  —  and  we  see  not  what 
should  hinder  it,  —  the  moral  and  intellectual  deserts  of  New  Hampshire 
must  rejoice,  and  the  solitary  places  be  glad ;  for  such  streams  can 
scarcely  fail,  in  due  time,  to  fertilize  them. 

Temporary  Courses  for  Teachers  in  France. 

The  temporary  courses  of  instruction  for  established  teachers,  which 
have  been  so  useful  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  have  been  also  suc- 
cessfully attended  in  France.  In  a  recent  journal,  an  account  is  given 
of  a  course  of  this  kind  in  the  north  of  France,  which  was  attended  by 
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fiftyoine  teachers.  It  oootinued  six  weeks,  and  embraced  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  aod  the  elements  of  history  and  geogra* 
phy.  Six  hours  were  occupied  daily  in  arithmetic}  except  on  Sunday. 
This  instruction  was  giren  by  the  Director  of  the  course  and  the  Ib- 
specters  of  the  districts  around,  assisted  by  four  repetitors  or  moottors, 
chosen  from  among  tbe  pupils.  Thorough  examinations  of  the  teachers 
exhibited  the  mo<it  lamentable  deficiencies  in  their  mode  of  reading  — 
their  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words,  and  of  the  principles  of  laa- 
guage  and  of  unity  —  and  even  of  orthography.  In  addition  to  the 
knowledge  communicated,  great  care  was  taken  to  explain  and  render 
rational  what  had  previously  been  purely  mechanical  m  their  acqaisH 
sitions  and  habits.  The  conduct  of  the  students  was  satisfactory,  aad 
the  result  of  the  oowrse  encouraging. 

Institutions  of  a  French  Village. 

There  are  cheering  points  of  light  on  the  subject  of  ediieatioa  in 
France.  The  village  of  Mirecourt,  in  the  department  of  the  Vosgea 
Mountains,  has  a  population  of  six  thoosand,  but  is  unusually  rieh  io 
institutions  of  education  and  philosophy,  for  that  country.^  It  has  an 
infant  school ;  three  public  primary  schools,  and  one  of  girls  direeied 
by  nuns  ;  a  school  of  vocal  music  ;  a  school  for  drawing  ;  a  college  or 
high  school  and  a  seminary  for  teachers,  the  fourth  established  in  France  ^ 
an  orphan  asylum  ;  a  hospital,  and  a  savings  bank.  For  a  year  past, 
that  curse  of  European  villages,  mendicity,  has  been  entirely  abolished 
by  giving  aid  to  families  and  enforcing  the  law  upon  beggars. 

Egypt. 

We  have  formerly  spoken  of  the  great  progress  made  in  Egypt,  in 
institutions  for  instruction,  and  of  the  Egyptian  youth  sent  to  Paris  for 
education.  They  nave  now  been  recalled,  and  have  returned  with  tes- 
timonials of  handsome  attainment,  to  engage  in  the  practical  use  of 
their  knowledge.  Among  these  are  three  Ethiopians.  More  than  one 
hundred  have  been  sent  to  Paris  within  ten  years.  The  presses  of 
Bouriac  have  issued  more  than  one  thousand  volumes  prepared  by 
translators,  in  Turkish  and  Arabic.  An  engraver  and  lithographer  are 
attached  to  this  establishment. 

Important  Resolution. 

At  a  late  meeting  in  Boston,  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pau- 
perism, the  following  important  resolution  was  offered  by  Moses  Grant. 

Resolved,  That  in  no  way  can  we  more  effectually  prevent  the  increase 
of  pauperism,  than  by  attention  to  the  young  ;  and  to  this  end  it  will 
ever  be  one  great  object  of  this  society  to  assist  parents  iu  obtaining  sit^ 
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oalions  for  their  children  io  the  country,  or  to  provide  for  them  at  some 
one  of  our  iustitutious  for  the  benefit  of  such  children  ;  and  thus  free 
our  streets  and  wharves  of  the  melancholy  sight  we  often  witness,  of 
idle  and  vagrant  children,  training  up  for  pauperism  or  crime,  by  neg- 
lect, and  the  early  formation  of  habits  of  idleness  and  vice. 

MiNUAL  Labo^  School,  in  S.  C» 

A  Manual  Labor,  Classic  and  English  School  is  to  be  opened  within 
three  miles  of  Winnsborough,  S.  C«  on  the  second  Monday  of  January 
next,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  E.  Bailey,  late  a  professor  of  languages  iff 
Chaiieston  CoUege,  as  the  Principal,  and  J.  G.  Liles,  as  Farmer  and 
Steward. 

The  honrs  of  labor  are  to  be  two  and  a  half  daily,  except  Saturday  ; 
when  only  half  that  time  is  to  be  required.  The  farmer  is  to  direct  the 
manual  operations  of  the  students  ;  but  the  teachers  themselves,  when 
other  duties  will  possibly  permit,  are  to  go  into  the  field  with  their  classes. 
The  students  are  to  have  an  uniform  dress,  the  color,  form  anil  exi^ense  of 
which,  is,  to  sooie  extent  prescribed.  Their  pocket  money  is  to  be  11m- 
iied  to  9S0,  which  is  to  be  put  into  the  Steward's  hands.  They  are  not 
to  be  permitted  te  trade  with  one  another,  or  to  buy  of  any  merchant  or 
other  person  without  the  permission  of  the  Principal.  There  is  little 
that  is  peculiar  in  the  character  of  this  Institution. 


Teachers'  Seminaries. 

The  attempts,  now  so  frequent  in  this  country,  either  to  get  up  Teach- 
ecs'  Seminaries,  or  to  have  a  Teachers'  department  in  those  seminaries 
which  already  exist,  indicate  a  change  —  of  a  most  favorable  character 
too  —  in  the  public  sentiment 

We  observe,  with  great  pleasure,  that  a  Teacher's  department  has 
been  formed  in  the  Female  Institute  recently  er^tablished  at  Salem,  India- 
na. When  young  ladies  are  regarded  as  duly  qualified  to  teach,  they  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  the  same  from  the  principal. 

School  Fund  of  Illinois. 

The  following  table,  which,  according  to  a  Cincinnati  paper,  is  based 
upon  fair  calculation,  shows  the  present  and  future  value  of  the  school 
fhnd  of  Illinois. 

Present  fund  at  interest  $  108,843 

Value  of  seminary  la  40,000 

Value  of  sections,  numbered  sixteen,  1,311,933 

Estimate  of  the  3  per  cent  fund  on  public 

lands  now  unsold  in  the  States,  663,333 

fl,9«4,109 
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Morning  is  riiing. 


^iVoruing  is  ruing.' 

Furnished  for  the  Annals  of  Education,  by  Lowell  Mason,  Professor  in  the 

Boston  Academy  of  Masic. 
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Birds  with  their  music 
Fill  the  fresh  air ; 

And  the  young  breezes 
Sweet  odours  bear. 


In  the  ^een  paiitures 
Sparkles  the  dew ; 

And  the  swift  bees  come, 
Humming  anew. 


All  things  are  happy 
In  the  fair  lieht, 

Prai^'ing  their  Maker 
Morning  and  night. 
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(For  tbe  Aaiwte  of  Ednettlon.) 
EFFECTS  OF  SCOLDING  CHILDREN. 

The  philosopher  Locke,  in  his  *  Thoughts  concerning  Educa- 
tion/ endeavors  to  dissuade  those  who  have  the  care  of  children, 
from  scolding  them,  especially  in  anger.  It  lessens,  says  he,  the 
authority  of  the  parents  and  the  respect  of  children ;  for  they 
distinguish  easily  betwixt  passion  and  reason  ;  and,  as  they  can- 
not but  have  a  reverence  for  what  comes  from  the  latter,  so  they 
quickly  grow  into  a  contempt  of  the  former;  or,  if  it  causes  a 
present  terror,  yet  it  soon  wears  off,  and  natural  inclination  will 
easily  learn  to  slight  such  scarecrows,  which  make  a  noise,  but 
are  not  animated  by  reason. 

Few  of  the  errors  of  young  children  are  regarded  by  this  phi- 
losopher as  really  vicious  ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  vicious 
that  they  are  to  be  restrained  with  so  much  pains.     Even  when 
they  really  do  amiss  voluntarily,  a  mere  look  or  nod  ought  to 
correct  them.     Or  if  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used  in  the 
management  of  the  child,  they  ought,  says  he,   to  be  grave, 
kind  and  sober,  representing  the  ill,  or  unbecomingness  of  the 
faults,  rather  than  a  hasty  rating  of  the  child  for  it,  which  makes 
him  not  sufficiently  distinguish  whether  your  dislike  be  not  more 
directed  to  him  than  his  fault.     Passionate  chiding  usually  car- 
ries rough  and  ill  language  with  it,  which  has  this  further  ill 
effect,  that  it  teaches  and  justifies  it  in  children ;  and  the  names 
that  their  parents  or  preceptors  give  them,  they  wiU  not  be 
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ashamed  or  backward  to  bestow  on  others,  haying  so  good  au« 
tbority  for  the  use  of  them.' 

There  is  so  much  of  truth  in  these  sayings  of  Mr  I^ocke,  that 
I  wish  they  could  be  fastened,  like  the  words  of  the  Jewish  hw, 
to  the  very  door-posts  of  some  of  our  houses.  Not  that  they 
would  do  much  good,  where  the  habit  of  scolding  forever,  b 
already  fixed  ;  but  the  disease  is  so  dangerous,  and  a  remedy  ii 
so  much  needed,  that  almost  any  ex|)edient  is  worth  proposing. 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  hundreds,  during  the  last  one  hundr^ 
and  fifty  years,  have  tried  to  evade  the  force  of  Mr  L.'s  reason- 
ing, not  by  showing  him  to  be  in  error,  but  siii:ply  by  ridicule. 
Locke,  they  say,  was  not  a  father ;  and  ^  old  bachelors'  children 
are  always  well  governed.'  Now  we  find  many  of  the  truths 
which  Mr  Locke  teaches,  and  this  among  the  rest,  so  stamped 
on  the  very  face  of  society,  and  so  standing  out  in  broad  and 
plain  characters,  that  it  is  impossible  —  borrowing  the  language 
of  scripture  —  for  him  who  runs,  not  to  read. 

Who  has  not  obsen'ed  that  those  parents  who  frown  and 
scold  much,  are  among  the  most  unsuccessful  in  the  art  of  gov- 
erning their  families  ?  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
exception  to  th's  rule ;  or,  at  least,  to  find  a  single  family  in 
which  there  is  much  scolding,  where  anything  like  good  disci- 
pline is  preserved. 

Mrs  F.  has  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  Her  husbaod  is  a 
very  grave  man,  fond  of  abstraction,  and  seldom  says  anything 
to  his  children,  except  perhaps  sometimes  to  command  them,  to 
go  to  school,  or  to  church,  or  to  their  work.  In  short,  while  in 
his  family,  they  are  turned  over  chiefly  to  their  mother.  Now 
she  is  forever  scolding.  It  is  not  that  the  children  do  wrong. 
At  least,  they  do  nothing  out  of  malice  ;  but  it  is  that  BhefteU 
wrong  herself.  She  is  always  in  a  hurry  ;  she  seems  to  have 
got  just  about  half  an  hour  behind  her  business  —  her  hour  of 
rising,  meals,  &c,  —  and  is  fretting  and  storming  all  ber  life 
long  to  gain  the  half  hour  she  has  lost.  As  she  must  direct  her 
fre^l  speeches  to  some  object  f>r  other ;  as  her  cliildren  arc 
usually  the  only  mtional  beings  she  meets  —  for  she  cannot  find 
time  to  visit — and  as  they  make  some  mistakes  occasionally, 
like  all  other  children,  she  vents  her  irritability  on  them. 

Shall  I  tell  you  the  results  ?  This  I  cannot  do  I  can  tcD 
you  the  condition  of  the  family ;  but  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly 
how  much  of  what  we  see  in  it  is  the  efTect  of  the  mother *!c 
scolding.     I  think,  however,  a  very  large  measure  of  it  is  so. 

Matilda,  the  eldest,  still  lives  with  her  mother.  She  is  about 
thirtytwo ;  but  she  appears  to  be  (onrijfive.  The  angles  of  her 
mouth  are  drawn  down  as  much  as  those  of  her  mother,  and  her 
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brow  is  wrinkled  nearly  as  much.  She  seldom  says  a  pleasant 
word  ;  and  when  she  does,  it  seems  like  an  aflectation  of  cheer- 
fulness. She  seldom  has  any  society  but  that  of  her  mother ; 
she  has  no  fondness  for  society,  not  even  that  of  a  book.  Her 
mother  —  till  she  reached  the  marriageable  period  of  life  —  dis- 
couraged both.  Then,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  change  her  habits 
at  once  ;  and  ihey  have  never  been  changed  yet.  The  mother 
frets  about  it  terribly  ;  but  this  does  not  render  either  herself  or 
her  daughter  a  greater  favorite  with  either  sex. 

Henrietta,  wearied  to  death  with  the  '  perpetual  din/  went 
into  a  neighboring  factory.  Here  she  had  society  enough,  but 
none  of  her  visiters  pleasing  her  mother,  she  at  length,  in  an 
ungoverned  hour — and  she  liad  few  others — threw  herself 
away,  in  a  pet,  on  an  idle,  vicious  wretch,  with  whom  and  two 
children,  with  bodies  and  minds  half-starved,  she  is  now  com- 
pletely miserable. 

Mary  is  also  *  at  the  factory,'  led  thither  by  her  sister.  She 
is  a  recluse  in  the  midst  of  society  ;  not  so  much,  indeed,  from 
preference  as  from  necessity.  The  angles  of  her  mouth,  like 
those  of  Matilda,  though  she  is  four  years  younger,  are  much 
depressed,  and  her  brow  permanently  contracted. 

The  youngest  daughter,  only  eighteen,  is  with  her  mother 
and  Matilda.  She  seem  ,  thus  far,  to  possess  much  sweetness 
of  temper.  At  turns,  however,  she  too  is  irritable  and  fretful. 
There  is  great  danger  —  especially  if  she  should  remain  in  pre- 
sent society  —  that  at  thirty  she  will  be  another  Matilda,  and 
exactly  fitted  for  her  socio  y. 

Elizur,  the  eldest  son,  is  in  Memphis,  in  West  Tennessee. 
He  went  thither,  with  his  uncle,  at  five  years  of  age.  He  is  now 
twentytwo  years  of  age,  and  is  one  of  the  most  respectable 
young  men  in  the  whole  village. 

Edwin  is  twenty.  With  no  one  at  home,  with  whom  to  as- 
sociate and  take  *  sweet  counsel,'  he  has  sought  society  abroad  : 
for  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  recluses  of  males  than  of  females. 
There  is  a  store,  though  it  better  deserves  the  name  of  a  grog- 
shop, only  a  few  rods  from  his  father's,  where  you  may  always 
find  a  company  of  the  vicious,  especially  at  evening.  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  that  the  father,  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  spending  his  evenings  there.  I  do  not  believe  he  has 
spent  a  w.  ob  evening  with  his  family  around  the  domestic  fire- 
side twenty  times  during  that  whole  period.  Edwin  is  now  a 
sot  —  a  confirmed  one  ;  in  some  respects  worse  than  his  father. 

This  is  only  one  instance,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  of  a 
flcolding  mother  and  her  family  of  children.     I  might  give  yoif, 
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had  I  time  and  space,  many  others ;  none,  however,  quite  so 
striking. 

I  have  been  struck  with  the  lU  effects  of  seoiding,  even  on  do- 
mestic animals.  M.  W.  was  much  in  the  habit  of  talking  to 
nnd  scokling  his  team.  The  consequence  was,  that  his  oxen 
and  i)orses  were  well  known  for  their  dukiess  and  stupidity 
throughout  the  neighborhood.  J.  A.  H.was  perpetually  frown- 
ing and  scolding  his  oxen  ;  yet  the  more  he  scolded,  though  it 
excited  them  a  little  at  tlie  moment,  the  more  slow  and  snail- 
like were  their  general  movements.  I  will  relate  another  case. 
It  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  lived  with  my  &ther.  He  not 
only  scolded  incessantly  and  used  profane  language,  but  whip- 
ped much.  His  oxen  were  consequently  stupid  in  their  move- 
ments  generally,  except  on  occasions,  when  they  showed  a  tem- 
per as  irritable  as  that  of  their  master.  On  the  contrary,  J.  W. 
a  neighbor  of  my  father,  seldom  spoke  to  his  oxen  at  all,  and 
when  he  did,  it  was  in  a  kind  voice,  and  not  in  a  louder  tone 
than  that  of  common  conversation  ;  and  never  whipped  them.. 
He  had  also  a  son  and  a  brother  of  the  same  habits,  and  nobody 
had  livelier,  kinder  or  more  obedient  cattle  than  they.  I  might 
multiply  cases  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 

I  have  said  that  the  force  of  Mr  Locke's  reasoning  is  greatly 
lessened,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  by  the  consideration  that  he 
was  not  a  father.  Now  I  think,  that  though  this  circumstance 
was,  in  some  respects,  less  favorable,  yet  it  was  more  so  in 
others.  The  parent  has  committed  himself  as  pursuing  a  cer- 
tain course,  under  the  influence  of  certain  principles,  and  if 
successful  in  the  training  of  his  child,  will  be  closely  wedded  to 
that  course^  and  those  principles  —  if  unsuccessful,  he  will  still 
ding  to  it,  and  charge  the  failure  on  something  else,  because  he 
is  unwilling  to  own  himself  in  the  wrong.  The  course  he  ha» 
pursued  must  be  rights  he  thinks,  at  all  events,  for  he  ha$  adopt- 
ed it.  If  the  singfe  man  has  more  theories  than  he,  yet  is  be 
less  firmly  wedded  to  them,  and  less  determined  that  certain 
favorite  ones  must  be,  at  all  hazards,  forever  right.  Perhaps^ 
after  all,  it  may  be  true  that  the  opinions  of  no  person  in  the 
world,  on  education,  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  those  of  observ- 
ing and  long  experienced  teachers,  without  families  of  their 
own. 

Let  not  the  reader  smile,  as  if  I  was  here  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  celibacy  in  the  abstract.  I  have,  in  this  instance,  quite  an- 
other object.  What  I  aim  at,  is  simply  to  shut  the  mouths  of 
those  who  are  perpetually  telling  us  that  the  opinion  of  a  single 
man  — and,  therefore,  that  of  Mr  Locke  —  is  of  litde  worth  to 
the  community.     I  am  i:ot  aware  that  Mr  Locke  was  a  teacher ; 
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but  even  as  it  is,  such  were  his  habits  of  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, and  so  natural  and  just  were  his  conclusions,  that  every 
teacher,  and  every  parent  too,  who  reads  his  ^  Thoughts,'  will 
feel  that  there  is  force  and  truth  in  what  he  utters.  A. 


THE  UNHAPPY  STUDENT:  OR,  ERRORS  IN  PHYSICAL  EDU- 
CATION. 

[The  folio wiog.article,  though  it  were  wholly  fictitiooi,  would  still  be  raluable. 
We  fear,  however,  that  as  face  answers  to  face,  to  use  the  language  of  sacred  writ, 
80  it  will  be  found  a  true  picture  of  many  a  college  student.] 

I  AH  in  my  senior  year  at  college.  My  standing  in  my  clasi 
is  good,  but  1  have  been  a  sufierer  from  the  day  I  entered.  I 
am  troubled  with  indigestion,  heart-burn,  flatulency,  pain  in  my 
limbs,  headache,  and  a  thousand  nameless  ills  besides.  Nor  » 
this  the  worst.  My  judgment  approves  of  a  thing  and  I  will  it, 
but  my  feeble  powers  do  not  execute.  I  repent  of  my  irresolu- 
tion and  resolve  again,  but  fail ;  I  resolve,  but  fail  again;  and 
thus  I  go  on  from  worse  to  worse.  I  am  ashamed  of  my  timid<^ 
ity  and  irresolution,  and  yet  this  does  not  diminish  either ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  serves  to  increase  both.  I  can  study  at  times 
so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  up  with  my  class,  and  even  to  go  before 
the  most  of  them  ;  but  I  cannot  always  study  when  I  wish  to  do 
so ;  I  am  forced  to  seize  on  favorable  moments  or  seasons, 
and  improve  those.  Sometimes  I  get  so  much  excited  as  to 
extend  one  of  these  favorable  seasons  to  a  considerable  length, 
but  I  always  find  myself  a  suflTerer  as  the  consequence.  They 
become  every  year,  and  indeed  every  month,  less  frequent  and 
of  shorter  duration.  All  is  wrong,  I  know,  but  what  can  I  do? 
I  wish  to  go  forward ;  my  friends  expect  me  to  go  forward ;  1 
must  go  forward.  And  yet  I  know  that  every  hour  makes  me 
only  so  much  the  more  a  slave  to  my  animal  nature.  I  am  more 
and  more  compelled  to  ask  my  body  when  my  soul  may  work ; 
and  less  and  less  able  to  keep  my  body  under,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Paul  bring  it  into  subjection.  I  am  daily  and  hourly 
obliged  to  use  props  and  temporary  supports  of  my  finil  and  still 
frailer  tenement,  and  yet  the  more  I  do  so,  the  more  I  am  com- 
pelled to  do  so ;  for  every  day  the  tenement  grows  weaker,  less 
pleasant  as  a  habitation,  and  less  able  to  withstand  the  rising 
storms,  should  they  beat  against  it. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  the  steps  by  which  I  was  led  to  this 
wretched  condition  ?    These  I  am  able,  in  some  measure,  to  re- 
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trace.  For  the  sake  of  others  whose  houses  of  clay  as  yet 
stand  more  securely,  but  who  need  the  warnings  of  experience, 
I  will  endeavor  briefly  to  do  so. 

My  stomach  was  early  and  frequently  overtasked,  especially 
by  that  which  was  in  its  nature  too  stimulating.  I  was  early 
placed  at  a  table  where  there  was  every  luxury  to  tempt  the  pa- 
late, and  every  inducement  to  yield  to  the  temptation ;  especul- 
ly  that  most  powerful  of  all  inducements  —  example.  By  this 
example,  I  was  led  both  to  excess  in  quantity,  and  error  in  regard 
to  quality. 

This,  however,  might  have  been  less  injurious  had  I  been  per- 
mitted to  use  proper  exercise.  But  I  was  forbidden  to  run  in 
the  street  lest  I  should  get  sun-burnt,  or  lest  I  should  meet  with 
boys  who  would  injure  me  by  their  example.  I  was  kept  in 
warm  boots  and  stockings,  lest  I  should  wet  my  feet;  and 
clothed  in  flannel  all  summer  long,  lest  I  should  catch  cold.  \ 
was  sent  to  church  and  school  in  a  carriage,  lest  I  should  be 
fatigued  ;  or,  what  was  much  worse,  lest  a  drop  of  rain  or  snow 
should  fall  on  me.  It  is  true  I  was  not  quite  compelled  to  all 
these,  I  might  have  walked,  for  I  was  as  fond  of  skipping  as 
the  lamb,  and  loved  to  gambol  as  freely,  and  with  aknost  as  lit- 
tle clothing  as  he.  Still  my  friends  preferred  to  have  me  ride, 
and  I  yielded  to  their  solicitations.  They  said  I  should  be  like 
Thomas  Trudge  and  his  sister  if  I  walked.  I  knew,  indeed  — 
and  1  told  them  so  —  that  Thomas  Trudge  and  Samuel  Trudge, 
and  the  whole  family  of  Trudges,  though  they  walked  a  full 
mile  and  a  half  to  school,  and  sometimes  wet  their  feet  or  were 
caught  in  a  shower,  were  twice  as  vigorous  and  healthy  as  I  was, 
and  twice  as  happy.  True,  I  could  spell  a  little  better  than 
they,  but  not  much.  I  would  gladly  have  exchanged  my  slight 
superiority  in  that  respect  for  their  superior  hardiliood  and  ten 
times  greater  happiness. 

I  was  soon  known  to  bo  a  feeble  child,  at  least,  my  parents 
knew  it ;  and  everything  was  done  —  I  mean  everything  which 
should  not  have  Iteen  done  —  to  favor  me.  I  was  defended 
carefully  from  the  sun,  and  the  air,  and  the  rain,  and  the  motion 
of  my  limbs,  with  tenfold  greater  diligence  than  ever.  I  was 
kept  from  the  streets  almost  entirely.  The  less  I  saw  of  my 
juvenile  companions  the  happier  seemed  my  parents.  Indeed, 
my  father  had  in  his  very  nature  a  mortal  hatred  to  aH  juvenile 
sports.  He  could  hardly  witness,  without  pain,  the  gambols  of 
the  lamb,  or  the  playfulness  of  the  kitten  ;  and  to  see  children 
playful  was  positively  distressing  to  him.  The  child  who  was 
the  most  stupid  as  well  as  the  most  grave,  best  pleased  him.  To 
sport  for  the  sake  of  sporting  seemed  to  him  a  waste  of  valuable 
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tioie.  *  Why  need  children  act  like  fools  ? '  he  used  to  say. 
*  It  was  not  so  in  my  day.  Why  can  they  not  do  something 
useful  as  well  as  romp  and  play?'  Ah,  here  was  the  rub. 
Could  their  sports  have  been  made  to  produce  dollars  and  cents, 
or  could  they,  at  the  least,  have  been  carried  on  without  the 
wear  and  tear  of  clothes  and  shoes,  my  father  would  have  com- 
plained much  less. 

Accordingly,  I  was,  in  the  end,  shut  up  at  home  with  my  mo* 
ther.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  she  was  a  feeble,  sickly  woman, 
and  that,  as  I  already  possessed  by  right  of  inheritance  more 
than  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gravity,  her  sick  chamber  was  the 
very  worst  place  for  me  —  in  this  respect  alone  —  which  could 
possibly  have  been  contrived.  But  no  matter,  i  must  not  be  in 
the  street;  so  my  father  said ;  and  my  mother  did  not  feel  much 
disposition  lo  complain  of  the  decision.  She  consoled  herself 
with  the  idea,  so  common  among  the  fashionable  sentimental 
of  our  times,  that  the  longer  I  was  kept  in  paradise  and  evil 
k^t  out  of  it,  the  better. 

There  is  something  in  human  nature  —  I  might  have  said  in 
the  animal  nature  generally  —  which  leads  one  to  accommodate 
himself,  gradually,  to  a  condition  at  first  painful.  To  apply  the 
principle  to  my  own  case.  Though  1  sighed  at  times  for  the  free 
air  and  the  light  of  heaven,  yet  a  fondness  for  my  imprisonment 
at  length  predominated  ;  and  I  actually  parted  from  my  cell, 
when  I  was  permitted,  with  reluctance. 

I  remember  that  when  I  was  about  eleven  years  of  age,  my 
parents,  by  a  sudden  start,  undertook  to  send  me  to  the  district 
school,  which  was  scarcely  forty  rods  distant.  But  I  had  lost 
my  inclination  to  gambol,  and  what  exercise  the  school  permit- 
ted was  as  disagreeable  to  me  as  it  would  once  have  been  agree- 
able and  salutary.  The  hard  seats  without  backs  were  peculiar- 
ly trying  to  me,  and  I  know  not  whether  my  present  crooked- 
ness of  spine  was  not  greatly  increased  by  some  of  the  awkward 
positions  in  which  I  was  placed,  especially  when  sittmg  at  my 
desk  for  writing. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  most  to  be  pitied,  the  school 
boys  and  girls  confined  as  closely  as  if,  like  disembodied  spirits, 
they  could  not  be  injured  by  the  closest  confinement;  and  after 
being  permitted  to  *  go  out '  a  few  moments  to  engage  at  their 
plays  with  such  violence  as  to  become  over-heated  and  over- 
fiit^ed,  pouring  down  large  quantities  of  cold  water,  or  raising 
their  windows  and  sitting  in  the  current  of  air  which  it  afforded 
to  cool  themselves  ;  thus  laying  up  in  store  a  good  foundation 
for  colds,  fevers,  rheumatisms  and  consumptions ;  it  is  difficult, 
I  say,  to  determine  which  was  most  deserving  of  pity,  these  chil- 
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dreD,  now  comparatively  stroDg,  healthy  and  happy,  or  mjadl, 
who  escaped  the  danger  because  I  had  neither  dispositioo  nor 
energy  to  expose  myself  to  it. 

But  my  district  school  days  did  not  last  long,  and  I  was  not 
sorry.  I  was  soon  withdrawn  from  the  school  on  the  very  £uh* 
ionabie  ground  that  it  was,  like  all  other  district  schools,  a  school 
of  vice.  This  [  say  was  the  ostensible  reason  why  my  &ther 
and  two  other  neighbors  withdrew  their  support.  Whether 
it  was  the  real  reason  I  never  knew ;  but  these  things  I  do 
know,  viz :  that  it  was  perfectly  easy  for  my  father  and  a  few 
of  his  more  wealthy  neighbors  to  have  changed  the  character  of 
the  school,  and  if  it  was  indeed  a  school  of  vice  to  have  render- 
ed it  a  school  of  virtue.  They  had  the  whole  power,  in  effect, 
in  their  own  hands,  and  might  have  made  it  a  blessing  to  them- 
selves and  others.  It  has  now,  indeed,  for  want  of  their  aid 
and  support,  ^  gone  down  ; '  and  if  the  pnpils  were  in  danger 
before,  they  are  now  a  thousand  times  more  so.  I  think  this 
was  a  capital  mistake  of  my  father*s,  but  it  was  one  which,  at 
the  time,  I  was  very  glad  to  have  made ;  for  I  could  now  return 
to  my  solitude,  and  cease  to  encounter  any  other  faces  than 
those  of  our  own  family. 

But  to  make  a  long  story  as  short  as  possible,  I  was  again 
compelled  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours  at  home.  At  last,  it 
was  decided  that  I  should  go  to  college.  There  had  been,  at 
first,  many  objections  on  the  part  of  both  my  parents  against 
such  a  measure,  principally  on  account  of  my  health  ;  but  these 
were  all  waived  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  my  ancestors 
had  been  ministers — that  I  was  too  feeble  to  labor,  and  that 
both  my  mother  and  a  very  wise  friend  of  hers  had  dreamed  on 
the  same  night  of  attending  at  my  ordination. 

The  preparatory  studies  were  now  to  be  acquired,  but  these 
could  be  attended  to  at  home  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  espe- 
cially in  the  dear  society  of  a  mother  whose  almost  only  fault 
was  that  she  killed  with  kindness.  I  could  walk  about  twelve 
rods  twice  a  day  and  recite  to  the  minister ;  so  that  at  fifteen  I 
was  ready  to  bm>me  a  freshman. 

The  first  year  at  coUege  was  rather  tedious,  for  I  had  forgot* 
ten  to  tell  you  that,  shut  out  from  society  as  I  had  long  been, 
and  denied  that  exercise  which  my  physical  nature  demanded,  I 
had  sought  animal  excitement  at  another  source.  I  had  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  eating  or  drinking  a  thousand  little  thing! 
between  my  meals,  as  cloves,  orange  peel,  dried  fruits,  soda  wa- 
ter, &c.  —  things  of  no  great  harm  in  themselves  had  they  not 
interrupted  the  process  of  healthy  digestion  and  graduaUy  spoiled 
my  natural  healthy  appetite  at  set  meals ;  for  so  weak  and  inre- 
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gular  was  my  appetite  at  meal-times  —  partly  owing  to  the  fact 
which  I  have  just  mentioned  and  pardy  to  the  want  of  healthy 
bodily  exercise  —  that  I  was  obliged  to  excite  it  by  all  sorts  of 
dainties,  high  seasoned  and  unwholesome  food,  or  by  the  stimu- 
lus of  cuflee,  tea,  &c.  The  more  feeble  my  powers  of  diges- 
tion were —  the  more  they  really  needed  rest — the  more  my 
good-natured,  but  erring  mother  contrived  to  load  it.  How 
many  a  time  has  she  said  *  Can't  you  eat  a  little  more  of  this,  my 
dear  boy  ?     You'll  be  sick  if  you  don't  eat.' 

Now  during  the  first  year  at  coUege  I  felt,  pretty  severely,  the 
loss  of  my  mother's  kindness,  in  the  matter  of  food  and  drink ; 
but  I  also  felt  the  loss  of  excitement  in  another  respect.  Along 
with  the  unhealthy  and  unnatural  gratification  of  my  animal 
appetites,  I  had,  while  shut  up  at  home,  contrived  to  get  hold 
of  the  most  highly  seasoned  novels  and  other  publications  ;  but 
during  my  firat  year  at  college  I  found  no  time  for  this.  I  will 
not  say  that  my  health  was  not  slightly  improved  at  the  end  of 
the  year  —  perhaps  it  was,  but  not  materially. 

During  my  second  and  third  year  I  have,  however,  found  no 
want  of  excitement.  I  have  found  companions  enough,  both  to 
lead  and  mislead  me  ;  but  my  bodily  debility  has  increased  with 
my  gratifications.  I  am  now  in  a  more  wretched  state  —  by  far 
more  so  —  than  when  I  entered  college.  I  shall  probably  suc- 
ceed in  gettincr  through  honorably  —  with  a  diploma  —  but 
alas !  what  shall  I  be  good  for  ?  My  eyes  are  opened,  but  it  is 
only  to  see  my  error  when  I  fear  it  is  too  late  for  reformation. 

Do  you  ask  how  my  eyes  were  opened  ?  It  was  by  a  course 
of  lectures,  by  one  of  our  professors,  on  Combe's  Constitution  of 
Man,  and  by  the  knowledge  of  Physiology,  which  in  the  course 
of  his  lectures  he  communicated.  I  am  astonished  —  I  am 
more  than  astonished  that  this  science  should  be  thus  kept  in 
the  back  ground.  Strange  that  it  should  not  be  so  much  as 
known  in  most  of  our  colleges  and  in  other  seminaries,  and  that 
in  those  where  it  is  permitted  to  be  known,  it  should  only  be  in- 
troduced during  the  last  year,  when  the  character  of  many  of 
the  students  is  almost  past  recovery. 

I  have  said  that  my  own  eyes  are  now  opened ;  only  to  see 
my  misery.  I  am  the  slave  of  every  excitement,  animal,  men- 
tal and  moral.  Though  less  than  twenty  years  of  age,  my  con- 
stitution is  completely  broken  up,  and  my  physical  powers  appear 
to  be  already  on  the  wane.  I  say  again,  I  am  good  for  nothing 
to  myself  or  to  the  world.  I  ask,  therefore,  what  is  to  become 
of  me  ? 

I  put  this  question  to  my  parents.  Their  answer  only  in- 
creases my  woes.    They  point  me  to  a  course  of  life  for  which 
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I  am  whdiy  unfits  either  moFally  or  socially.  I  put  the  questioo 
to  society.  The  reply  is  still  the  reply  of  ignorance.  Society 
knows  nothing  of  my  real  condition.  I  ask  my  friends.  They 
do  not  understand  me.  I  put  the  question  —  fcstly  —  to  Physi- 
ology. She  gives  but  little  more  encouragement.  She  speaks 
of  returning,  gradually,  to  the  simple  path  of  nature,  and  of  par- 
tially restoring,  like  Cornaro,  my  weakened  frame  and  ruined 
Acuities.  Drowning  men  catch  at  straws.  Small  as  it  is,  I  will 
seize  the  encouragement  which  she  proffers.  I  will  hope  even 
against  hope.  L  may  yet  be  —  not  a  man  —  bat  the  fragment 
of  ft  man. 

Why  was  I  not  early  told  that  the  wages  of  sin  are  death  ? 
Why  had  I  no  friend  at  hand  to  instruct  or  guide  me?  Why 
must  my  house  be  shattered  over  my  head,  ere  I  hardly  knew 
that  it  had  an  inhabitant  ?  My  parents  never  gave  me  the 
needful  information  how  to  preserve  it;  they  were  as  ignoniBt 
of  the  structure  of  the  dwelling  the  soul  lives  in,  as  their  mer- 
est infants.  My  teacher  never  told  me  anything  about  it ;  for 
he,  too,  scarcely  knew  the  house  from  the  tenant  who  oocujned 
it,  or  had  any  practical  acquaintance  with  either.  My  minister 
never  gave  me  any  instructi(.n  of  the  kind ;  would  to  heaven  he 
had,  for  then  —  it  was  at  a  period  when  I  put  great  conBdience 
in  the  pulpit  —  I  might  have  listened  and  reformed  ere  it  was 
almost  too  late.  The  poor  man  did  the  best  in  his  power ;  he 
understood  not  the  matter  himself,  and  how  could  he  have 
taught  others  ?  How  can  the  blind  lead  the  blind  ?  He  knew 
that  when  the  human  frame  was  sadly  shattered,  the  imniortal 
tenant  usually  suffered  with  it;  but  he  little  knew  that  in  order 
to  set  me  right  and  keep  me  so,  the  frame  work  must  at  the 
same  time  be  restored  and  improved. 

But  I  will  cease  to  complain.  I  have  told  my  story  and'  let 
that  suiRce.  May  many  a  parent  as  well  as  many  a  youth,  take 
warning  from  my  sad  story,  and  do  something,  in  time,  '  to  pre^ 
vent  what '  they  would  '  give  a  thousand  worlds  to  cure.' 
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Mt  confessions,  thus  far,  relate  to  the  first  three  months  only» 
of  my  pedagogical  career.  I  have  already  said,  (hat  I  was  glad 
when  the  term  expired.  Indeed  I  was  bq  ;  and  it  was  my  opin- 
ion, at  the  time,  that  I  should  make  no  more  attempts  at  school* 
keeping. 
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But  after  another  summer's  work  in  the  field,  and  after  the 
^  latter  harvest '  was  fairly  gathered  in,  I  received  an  invitatk>ii 
Co  take  charge  of  a  small  school  in  a  neighboring  town  for  the 
ensuing  winter.  I  hesitated  at  first.  I  remembered,  too  well, 
the  torments  and  perplexities  of  the  preceding  winter,  to  be 
caught  again  without  reflection.  But  the  pnoe  was  rather 
temptiag.  Eleven  dollars  a  month  and  my  board,  for  a  term  of 
four  months,  were  offered.  I'his  sum,  which  I  well  knew,  by 
arithmetic,  would  amount  to  fortyfour  dollais,  was  quite  a  large 
•sum  for  a  boy  of  nineteen  to  receive  for  the  labors  of  only  six- 
teen weeks.  I  therefore  concluded,  at  length,  to  engage,  and 
try  my  luck  once  more. 

Try  my  luck,  did  I  say  ?  Yes,  I  did ;  for  it  was  verily  be- 
lieved, in  those  days,  that  the  art  of  managing  a  school  —  or 
even  a  family  —  was  dtber  a  faculty  or  gijt  born  with  us,  or  a 
fnatter  of  hap-hazard.  This  was  especially  true,  in  regard  to 
the  matter  of  governing.  Few  were  expected  to  govern  well, 
because  few  were  supposed  to  be  endowed  —  by  the  Creator  — 
with  the  proper  gift.  And  yet  the  question  seemed,  at  that 
period,  to  have  hardly  agitated  the  haman  mind,  at  least  in  that 
particular  region,  why  this  same  Creator  should  make  us  almost 
all  teachers,  either  of  families  or  schools,  and  yet  withhold  from 
all  but  a  favored  few,  this  most  indispensable  art  of  governing. 
To  have  broached  the  doctrine  that  every  person  who  was  not 
strangely  destitute  of  common  sense  could  acquire  this  art  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  would  have  brought  upon  an  individual 
the  derision  of  half  the  community. 

I  believe  I  forgot  to  say  that  for  my  first  winter^s  services  I 
received  ten  dollars  a  month,  without  my  board.  This  was  a 
smaD  sum,  indeed  ;  but  then  it  was  well  understood  that  I  would 
board  at  my  father's,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  school-house ;  and  it  was  supposed  I  might  work 
at  some  other  employment  and  earn  enough  at  that  to  pay  my 
board.  '  Only  six  hours  a  day  in  school,'  it  was  said,  '  leaves 
the  teacher  a  great  deal  of  time  to  himself.' 

How  narrow-sighted  —  might  I  not  say,  how  selfish  — these 
views  are  !  And  yet  they  certainly  obtain  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. Hundreds  never  think  of  a  teacher  as  any  other  than  a 
sort  of  idle  being.  He  is  in  school  six  hours  a  day  they  admit ; 
but  what  is  that  ?  He  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  there,  in  a 
warm  room,  and  hear  the  pupils  read,  set  their  copies,  mend 
their  pens,  &c. 

Bat  who  is  the  teacher  —  where  is  he  —  that  sits  very  much 
in  school  ?  I  know  hundreds  of  teachers  ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
some  lazy  ones,  who  sit  all  tbey  can.     But  a  greater  number 
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scarcely  sit  at  all ;  and  some  never.  And  even  with  those  who 
are  disposed  to  sit  and  do  nothing  in  school,  it  is  very  hard  work. 
Most  of  them,  at  length,  find  it  easier,  even  for  themselves,  to 
work  than  to  sit  still.  Six  hours  a  day,  moreover,  is  not  all  the 
time  spent.  There  are  an  hour  before  school,  an  hour  at  the 
intermission,  and  an  hour  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  ^rreater 
part  of  which  most  teachers  are  obliged  to  devote  to  the  school, 
in  some  form  or  other.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  it  if  they 
would  ;  and  —  to  the  honor  of  human  nature  be  it  recorded  — 
many  of  them,  after  all  that  is  said  against  them,  would  not  es- 
cape it  if  they  could. 

Here  then  are  nine  hours  devoted  to  the  school,  instead  of  flix, 
which  alone  makes  a  large  part  of  the  day,  in  winter,  in  our 
northern  latitude.  Nor  is  this  all.  I  have  known  many  a  tea- 
cher who  spent  twelve  hours,  at  least,  in  twentyfour,  in  think- 
ing or  acting  for  his  school.  What  do  people  mean,  then,  bf 
only  six  hours  ? 

But,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  labor  a  little  in  the  evening.  I  had  a  me- 
chanical employment,  which  I  could  pursue,  and  I  believe  I  paid 
my  board,  and  somediing  more  by  it.  And  this,  too,  notwith- 
standing [  kept,  gratuitously,  a  considerable  number  of  evening 
schools. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  an  account  of  my  sec- 
ond winter.  The  first  thing  was  to  get  a  license,  from  the  Com- 
mittee. So,  in  process  of  time,  I  appeared  before  them  to  pts, 
if  possible,  the  fiery  ordeal. 

Here,  instead  of  the  fiery  trial  I  expected,  I  met  a  few  *  good 
natured  fellows,'  who  just  asked  me  to  write  my  name,  spell  a 
few  words,  and  read  a  paragraph  or  two  in  Webster's  spelliof- 
book.  I  said  I  read  a  paragraph  or  two ;  but  this  was  hardh 
done  ;  for  I  cannot  say  I  was  fairly  through  with  my  second  pt- 
ragraph  before  one  of  the  company,  who  seemed  to  be  the  chair- 
man, cracked  a  joke  upon  some  of  the  sentiments  it  contained, 
and,  turning  to  the  table,  wrote  and  gave  mc  a  license.  Hie 
secret  of  all  this,  as  I  suppose,  was,  they  heard  I  had  taught 
school  before,  and  that  the  school  in  which  I  was  now  engai^ed 
was  small  and  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  and  any  body,thef 
thought,  especially  one  who  has  ever  taught  before,  can  teach 
such  a  school. 

But  though  my  school  was  small,  in  point  of  numbers,  it  coo- 
tained  mnny  large  scholars  —  some  almost  as  large  as  I  was— 
and  several  who  were  older.  These  scholars  were,  however, 
much  lesj  advanced  in  knowledge  and  wisdom  than  they  vrereii 
bodilv  size  and  strength. 
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The  same  general  course  was  adopted,  in  regard  to  instruction, 
which  I  had  pursued  the  previous  winter.  1  here  was  one  thing, 
it  is  true,  which  made  it  somewhat  difficult.  The  studies  during 
the  preceding  winter,  were  spelling,  reading  and  writing  only. 
But  a  number  of  my  older  pupils  this  winter  wished  to  study 
arithmetic ;  and  some  of  them  were  desirous  of  devoting  nearly 
their  whole  attention  to  it.  As  it  was  not  very  conunon  in  that 
region  to  admit  arithmetics  into  the  day  school,  1  was  not  with- 
out fears  that  those  who  sent  none  but  very  young  pupils  would 
object  to  my  devoting,  much  of  my  time  to  this  branch.  How- 
ever, no  one  objected,  and  all  went  on  for  some  time  very  well. 

Indeed,  1  doubt  not  1  should  have  had  a  first-rate  school  had 
it  not  been  for  two  failures  connected  with  discipline.  For 
though  I  had  something  of  the  gift  of  governing  well,  as  it  was 
called,  yet  1  still  adhered  quite  too  much  to  occasional  severity, 
such  as  boxing  the  ears,  throwing  wooden  rules  and  books,  sha- 
king with  violence,  &c.  I  believe  I  broke  no  rules  on  the  heads 
of  my  pupils  this  winter ;  but  a  circumstance  occurred  one  day, 
which  was  scarcely  less  reprehensible. 

George,  with  a  young  companion  of  his,  was  at  play  —  for  I 
had  furnished  them  with  very  little  employment  of  an  interest- 
ing nature,  and  why  should  they  not  play  ?  —  and  my  patience 
being  nearly  exhausted,  1  threw  a  rule  at  George  with  such  vio- 
lence that,  hitting  him  near  one  eye,  it  tore  oft'  a  small  piece  of 
skin.  You  cannot  conceive  the  anguish  of  my  mind  at  the 
thought  of  hitting  him  in  such  a  plac^,  and  of  his  narrow  escape 
from  the  loss  of  an  eye.  I  knew,  almost  before  the  piece  of 
viood  struck  him,  that  it  would  be  the  last  time  I  should  throw 
a  rule  at  a  scholar ;  and  such  I  believe  it  proved.  I  do  not  re- 
member repeating  the  act  from  that  day  to  this,  and  it  is  now 
nearly  twenty  years. 

The  father  and  mother  of  George  reminded  me  of  my  impru- 
dence, a  few  days  afterward,  but  did  not  loudly  complain.  I 
believe  they  discovered  that  I  was  repentant ;  and  of  course,  as 
judiciotis  people,  repentance  and  reformation  was  all  they  could 
ask. 

Another  trouble  was  more  serious  still,  f  have  already  men- 
tioned that  a  number  of  my  pupils  were  as  old,  and  some  older, 
than  myself.  This  led  me,  gradually,  to  join  them  in  their  eve- 
ning sports.  Not  that  I  had  much  relish  for  these  sports,  for  I 
never  had.  I  only  attended  them  because  I  thought,  that  to  be 
respectable,  1  must.  Nor  was  this  all.  In  the  course  of  the 
winter  I  began  to  pay  occasional  visits  to  the  family  of  one  of 
my  elder  female  pupils.  These  visits,  though  very  unfrequent, 
gave  rise  to  many  remarks,  and  ultimately,  to  much  uneasiness 
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among  my  pupils.  They  believed  me  partial^ — that  I  favored 
certain  larger  pupils,  and  neglected  others  —  and  they  gradual- 
ly lost  confidence  in  roe.  Indeed  such  was  the  dissatisfaction, 
that  as  they  saw  me  coming  one  morning  to  school,  they  formed 
the  resolution  to  shut  me  out  of  the  school-room.  Their  cour- 
age failed  them,  however,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned.  This 
fact  I  learned,  many  years  afterwards,  from  one  of  my  pupils. 

I  would  here  pause  to  request  all  young  teachers  to  take 
warning  by  my  errors.  I  have  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
I  think  it  decidedly  advantageous  for  a  husband  and  wife  to  be 
engaged  as  teachers  in  the  same  school ;  but  for  a  young  man 
to  be  addressing  one  of  his  pupils  b  an  unfortunate  circumstance. 
In  five  instances  in  ten  it  might  lead  to  no  difficulty ;  but  in 
nine  cases  in  ten  it  might,  and  in  a  few  it  certainly  would.  It 
is,  at  all  events,  attended  with  great  risk,  and  should.,  by  every 
j^rudent  person,  be  avoided. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the 
school  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  good  one.  Perhaps  it  was  so, 
comparatively.  Perhaps  my  pupils  made  as  much  progress,  for 
a  time,  as  the  pupils  in  neighboring  schools :  and  as  much  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  this.  But  though  true,  this 
was  not  very  high  praise.  Something  more  belongs  to  a  dis- 
trict school  than  the  mere  teaching  of  a  litde  spelling,  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  There  are  other  sciences  which  ought 
to  be  taught.  Then  there  is  the  teaching  of  example,  and  the 
formation  of  good  and  virtuous  habits.  I'hese  are  as  legitimate- 
ly the  business  of  the  district  school,  as  the  inculcation  of  mere 
science ;  and  they  conduce  as  much  to  usefulness,  and  much 
more  to  real  happiness. 

It  was  whispered,  moreover,  and  from  the  results  which  fol- 
lowed, I  believe  it  was  generally  understood,  that  I  was  a  smart 
teacher ;  by  which  was  meant  that  I  kept  the  school  quiet  during 
the  six  hours  reearded  as  appropriately  the  hours  of  school. 
Some  of  the  results  to  which  1  allude,  will  appear  in  my  next 
number,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  have  ready  for  you  shortly. 
I  think  it  will  not  fail  to  interest  as  well  as  instruct. 

A. 
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GRATITUDE  OF  TEACHERS. 

Those  who  labor  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  sliould 
always  undertake  this  difficult  and  unpretending  task  with  ref- 
erence to  its  final  results.  They  should  cultivate  and  sow  for 
the  next  generation,  and  be  satisHcd  that  the  harvest  be  gather- 
ed after  they  liave  ceased  to  act.  But  they  will  often  —  nay, 
we  believe  always  —  find  an  immediate  and  delightful  reward  in 
the  gratitude  of  many  who  feel  their  need  of  light  and  improve- 
ment, and  in  the  evidence  they  give  of  having  received  aid  and 
encouragement  in  their  arduous  labors.  But  for  the  hope  which 
such  tokens  of  good  have  given  us,  we  should  long  sdnce  have 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  many  discouragements  which  have 
attended  our  task,  and  which  have  often  led  us  to  feel  that  we 
were  occupying  the  time  of  others,  and  consuming  our  own 
strength  in  vain. 

But  there  are  many  whose  circumstances  and  means  enable 
them  to  call  into  action  the  first  talents  of  our  cotmtry  in  behalf 
of  these  neglected  educators  of  our  citizens  —  who  might  secure 
to  the  teachers  of  their  country  or  state  an  annual  course  of  in- 
struction by  able  men,  which  would  be  of  lasting  and  incalcula- 
ble benefit  to  its  future  population.  We  would  offer  for  their 
encouragement  the  warm  expressions  of  gratitude  —  the  strong 
evidence  of  good  influences —  which  is  atTorded  by  an  address 
to  Fellenberg  by  the  teachers  who  attended  one  of  the  summer 
courses  of  instruction  at  Hofwyl  (which  we  have  described  in 
recent  numbers  of  this  work)  at  the  moment  of  their  departure. 

It  is  addressed  *  To  the  Worthy  Father  and  Friend  of  the 
People;'  and  signed  by  112  instructors  of  common  schools. 
After  alluding  to  his  renunciation  of  the  privileges  of  rank,  and 
the  devotion  of  his  fortune  to  the  good  of  the  poor,  they  pro- 
ceed: 

*  When  we  reflect  that  without  education  no  true  happiness 
is  to  be  attained,  and  that  this  can  only  be  secured  by  means  of 
well-taught  and  virtuous  teachers,  and  when  we  recollect  that 
you  have  devoted  yourself  to  the  object  without  regard  to  the 
sacrifice  it  may  require,  we  must  rejoice  that  this  age  is  favored 
with  such  a  friend  of  his  country :  —  and  when  we  remember 
the  kindness  and  friendship  with  which  we  have  been  treated  at 
Hofwyl,  we  are  compelled  to  give  you  our  affection  as  well  as 
our  admiration  ;  and  will  not  cease,  as  long  as  our  heart  shall 
beat,  and  our  children  shall  learn,  to  say :  •  So  lived  and  labored 
Father  Fellenberg  !* 


*  This  title  in  habitually  jiven  to  Fellenberg,  by  the  Swiss 
youth  wno  appreciate  his  character,  or  have  experienced  b**  ^*'^- 
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*  We  will  not  here  enter  into  any  particular  statement  of  our 
vie.vs  concerning  the  course  of  instruction  we  have  received, 
which  we  shall,  in  due  time,  make  known  to  the  public  We 
will  only  say,  for  your  own  satisfaction,  that  this  course  has  far 
exceeded  our  expectations  by  its  complete  adaptation  to  practi- 
cal life,  by  the  skill  and  efforts  of  your  assistants,  and  by  the 
moral  and  religious  spirit  with  which  the  whole  was  animated. 

*  We  have  been  led  to  enter,  with  a  fervent  spirit,  into  a  sacred 
engagement,  that  we  will  live  and  labor  in  our  calling  in  the 
spirit  which  you  have  exhibited ;  and  thus  prove  to  you  that 
your  noble  sacrifices  have  not  been  in  vain.  We  are  more 
deeply  penetrated  than  ever  before,  with  a  sense  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  our  calling.  We  are  resolved  to  conduct  with  pru- 
dence and  caution,  in  affection  and  union,  with  unyielding  and 
conscientious  faithfulness,  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty  ;  and  thus 
to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  your  institution.' 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  see  such  a  spirit  among  the  neglect- 
ed, ill-paid,  and  often  oppressed  teachers  of  common  schools. 
How  easy  would  it  be  for  many  a  man  of  influence  and  wealth 
in  our  own  country  to  secure  equal  benefit  to  our  teachers,  and 
equal  pleasure  to  himsfji^f !  How  much  encouragement  does 
such  a  testimony,  from  more  than  a  hundred  teachers,  give  to 
efforts  in  their  behalf,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the 
benefits  they  have  received  will  descend  to  thousands  of  fami- 
lies, who  can  trace  much  of  their  happiness  to  this  first  source ! 


INTKIIMEDIATE  SCHOOL  OF  FIOFWYL,  AND  THE  SABBATH. 

At  the  close  of  my  account  of  the  Intermediate  School  of 
Hofwyl,  1  observed  that  it  was  the  practice  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  to  devote  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath  to  recreation, 
and  to  permit  the  youth  to  engage  in  active  games  and  amuse- 
ments ;  and  th  t  this  custom  was  adopted  at  Hofwyl,  with  the 
restriction  that  the  boys  were  not  allowed  to  engage  in  their 
play  until  the  afternoon  service  of  the  surrounding  churches  was 
over.  1  expressed  my  pleasure  at  this  restriction,  but  observed 
that  it  seemed  to  me  more  consistent  with  sound  principles 
of  education,  to  consider  this  the  privileged  day  of  the  soul  — 
and  that  one  day  in  seven  was  no  more  than  a  reasonable  portion 
of  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  religious  ar.d  moral  truth, 
and  to  immediate  preparation  for  a  futu  e  world. 

I  alluded  to  the  remarks   made   in  justificition   of  tliis  plan, 
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that  every  day  should  be  considered  as  a  day  of  preparation  for 
another  world,  with  the  answer  that  to  prepare  for  a  world  so 
remote  from  our  views  and  conceptions,  was  an  object  worthy 
of  special  attention.  I  also  observed  that  the  founder  of  Hof- 
wyl  endeavored,  and  with  success,  to  animate  the  daily  life  of 
the  pupils  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  more  fully  than  most 
other  schools,  where  the  tone  of  religious  instruction  and  habits 
is  more  in  accordance  with  my  own  views.  I  may  add  as  one 
example  of  this,  the  remark  of  a  foreign  pupil,  that  he  had 
never  seen  brotherly  feeling  so  prevalent  among  boys  —  that  he 
had  been  for  several  months  in  daily  intercourse  with  ISO 
boys  in  the  Middle  and  Rural  Schools,  and  had  not  witnessed 
a  single  quarrel. 

But  in  thus  stating  in  part  the  arguments  in  fovor  of  my  own 
views,  it  is  perhaps  due  to  others  to  state  theirs  more  fully,  al- 
though they  are  so  generally  known  ;  and  T  am  not  willing  to 
leave  the  slightest  claim  of  this  kind  unsatisfied.  The  question 
of  religious  duty  on  this  point  is  one  which  I  did  not  intend  to 
touch,  because  it  is  entirely  foreign  to  our  sphere,  nnd  is  the  subject 
of  conscientious  difference  among  men  of  undoubted  excellence. 
I  ought,  however,  to  say  that  the  views  of  German  Protestants 
with  respect  to  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  are  like  those  of 
the  Quakers  or  Friends ;  that  they  date  from  the  Reformation  ; 
and  that  great  numbers  maintain  it  as  a  part  of  Christian  duty, 
not  to  be  subject  to  what  they  deem  a  Jewish  institution.  Let 
them  not,  therefore,  be  judged  as  persons  who  neglect  an 
acknowledged  obligation. 

In  reference  to  the  pedagogical  argument,  it  is  observed  that 
in  this  mode  of  spending  Sunday  in  schools  the  teachers  only 
follow  the  indication  of  the  Creator,  who  allows  the  stomach  to 
perff  rm  its  task  on  Sunday  as  on  other  days,  and  permits  the 
blood  to  circulate  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fervent  devotion  as 
well  as  in  dissipation  —  That  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
children  and  adults —  That  children  inevitably  suffer  when  they 
are  deprived  for  a  whole  day  of  the  exercise  necessary  to  health, 
in  order  to  employ  them  in  meditation  of  which  they  are  inca- 
pable. That  exercise  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  preserve 
their  innocence  (from  the  inroads  of  passion  and  appetite)  and 
that  in  preventing  it,  we  do  in  effect  lead  them  into  temptation. 

I  cannot  admit  the  correctness  of  the  appeal  to  the  example 
of  the  Creator,  simply  as  an  example,  for  he  also  waters  the 
earth  and  sows  the  seeds  of  plants  by  the  winds  on  the  Sabbath. 
This  argument  would  have  contradicted,  from  the  beginning,  the 
law  which  he  wrote  on  the  tables  of  stone,  amidst  those,  whose 
permanent  obligation  is  beyond  all  debate ;   and  which  forbids 
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labor  on  this  day.  —  Nay,  more  ;  he  inflicts  disease,  and  takes 
away  life,  and  his  example  might  be  pleaded  for  the  destruction 
of  entire  cities  at  a  blow. 

1  fully  admit,  however,  the  force  of  the  argument  that  the 
body  cannot  be  kepi  in  health,  or  the  mind  in  vigor,  without  r^- 
ular  food,  and  sleep,  and  air,  and  exercise.  In  childhood,  espe- 
cially, air  and  exercise  are  not  less  necessary  than  lood  and 
sleep  —  not  less  important  on  the  Sabbath,  than  on  any  other 
day  —  and  to  forbid  or  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  either,  is  to 
diminish  the  power  of  thought,  the  vigor  of  the  understanding, 
and  the  life  of  the  aflections  —  It  is,  in  effect,  to  shorten  the  day 
for  its  special  objects,  by  crippling  the  mind  — It  is  to  give  tlie 
animal  powers  the  ascendency,  at  the  moment  when  we  seek 
to  produce  spiritual  elevation  —  It  is  to  act  in  contradic- 
tion to  our  own  design.  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  in  this  way, 
children  are  often  led  to  form  habits  of  impatience  and  mental 
idleness,  and  useless  or  vicious  revery :  and,  above  all,  to  feel 
a  disgust  with  the  Sabbath,  and  the  sacred  subjects  to  which  it 
is  devoted.  I  believe  there  is  a  fault  in  many  of  our  families 
and  schools,  on  this  point,  and  have  seen  its  unhappy  results 
most  fully  exhibited  in  the  immediate  condition  of  the  children 
—  in  the  listlessness,  and  languor,  and  insensibility,  and  fretful- 
ness,  which  were  the  natural  results ;  and  sometimes,  at  least,  in 
the  utter  recklessness  of  all  restraints  of  this  nature  in  after  Ufe. 

It  is  indeed  a  point  conceded  by  all  parents,  of  whatever  reli- 
gious opinions,  that  in  early  childhood,  it  is  necessary  and  rea- 
sonable to  allow,  what  at  a  later  period,  is  forbidden,  by  some, 
as  play  or  amusement.  The  only  question  is,  at  what  period 
ought  it  to  cease,  and  opinions  are  divided,  according  to  reli- 
gious and  pedagogical  views.  Some,  as  we  have  observed,  pre- 
scribe absolute  inaction  ;  with  these,  I  have  said.  I  cannot 
agree. 

I  do  not,  then,  oppose  the  views  of  German  and  Swiss  educa- 
tors, because  they  allow  exercise  on  the  Sabbath,  or  because 
they  allow  young  children  to  take  this  exercise  in  play.  It  is 
because  thc7  permit  the  continuance  of  these  games  to  years  of 
manhood,  and  allow  them,  then,  to  be  replaced  by  the  amuse- 
ments appropriate  to  the  age.  It  is  also,  because  they  do  not 
consecrate  the  intellectual  efforts  of  their  pupils  to  spiritual 
subjects,  and  those  directly  leading  to  moral  and  spiritual  im- 
provement; but  this  point  is  not  now  in  debate. —  We  agree, 
then,  that  air  and  exercise  are  necessary  to  youth  on  the  Sab- 
bath as  on  other  days.  But  it  is  certain  both  can  be  had  with- 
out  games.  It  is  replied  that  games  and  play  are  the  natural, 
instinctive  exercises  of  youth.     But  it  will  not  follow  that  they 
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are  necessary,  and  necessary  every  day.     I  presume  no  one 
would  be  found  to  maintain  such  a  proposition,  for  we  find  it 
necessary  to  limit  the  gratification  of  all  the  propensities  of  youth  , 
(equally  natural  and  instinctive  in  themselves)  both  to  the  period 
and  the  extent  which  is  dictated   by   reason,  and  experience, 
and  the  law  of  God.     My  argument  then  is,  that  there  are  high 
objects  of  a  spiritual  and  moral  nature  to  be  attained,  by  devot- 
ing one  day  in  seven  to  these  objects  as  exclusively  as  other  days 
are  devoted  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits ;    that  the  mind 
is  capable  of  devoting  itself  to  these,  as  to  others,  for  a   whole 
day,  and  needs   no  more  relaxation.     Nay,  that  for  one  day 
in  the  week  it  may  well  succeed  with  less  ;*  that  air  and  exer- 
cise may  be  enjoyed   without  disturbing  that  sacred   stillness 
whose  value  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  enjoyed 
it,  and  have  then  been   deprived  of  it,  with  the  distraction  of 
mind  produced  by  games  ;   and  that,  therefore,  they  are  unne- 
cessary on  Sunday,  at  the  age  when  the  mind  has  become  capa- 
ble of  pursuinga  regular  course  of  study  in  a  literary  institution . 
If  I  am  asked  for  a  summary  of  my  views,  as  an  Educator, 
on  this  point,  I  would  then  say  that  the  portion  of  t.me  which 
the  law  of  Sinai  consecrated  to  moral  and  spiritual  subjects,  is 
no  more  than  adequate ;  that  they  cannot  receive  proper  at- 
tention, and  will  not  have  their  due  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  pupils,  unless   thus  separate;!  as  the  exclusive  object  of  a 
particular  period  of  time  ;  that  while  the  body  cannot  be  kept 
in  one  position,  nor  the  mind  in  one  train  of  thought  for  a  whole 
day,  it  is  important  to  choose  such  relaxations  for  both  as  shall 
not  give  a  tone  to  the  feelings  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  so- 
lemnity and  importance  of  these  subjects.     I  believe  that  what 
are  usually  termed  games  and  amusements,  do  not  have  this 
tendency.     I  consider  it  necessary  to  allow  them  in  early  child- 
hood, but  I  believe  it  also  a  duty  to  lay  them  aside  as  the  pow- 
ers of  attention  and  reflection  gain  vigor ;  and  that  when  chil- 
dren are  capable  of  regular  application,  on  other  days,  to  literary 
and  scientific  subjects,  they  should  enjoy  the  air  and  exercise 
they  need,  on  Sunday,  in  some  mode  which  does  not  thus  dis- 
tract the  mind  from  the  great  objects  of  the  day,  or  disturb  the 
quiet  of  those  around  them. 

If  it  is  asked  in  what  other  mode  I  would  advise  that  air  and 
exercise  should  be  given  ;  I  would  reply,  that  this  can  only  be 

*  I  might  add  here,  that  it  is  desirable  to  accustom  youth  to  restrain  them- 
selves occasionally  within  bounds  more  narrow  than  is  usually  required,  that 
they  may  be  better  prepared  to  endure  with  patience,  the  many  days  of  con- 
finement without  relaxation  of  body  or  mind,  which  domestic  cares,  and  anxie- 
ties, and  public  and  private  business  will  oAen  impose  upon  them  in  the  course 
of  life. 
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determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  family  and  school ; 
that  I  cahnot  venture  to  prescribe  a  particular  mode ;  but  that 
with  opinions  once  settled  on  this  point,  an  educator  who  is  ac- 
tuated by  principle,  and  directed  by  intelligence,  will  easily 
discover  some  mode  applicable  to  thos  i  under  his  care. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  acknowledge  that  the  practical 
application  of  these  principles  is  surrounded  with  great  difficul- 
ties in  a  public  institution  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  To 
introduce  our  mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath,  would,  in  the  first 
place,  banish  from  such  institutions  the  catholic  pupils,  who  come 
fiom  the  darkest  regions,  and  who  may  now  carry  back  some 
niys  of  light  and  sparks  of  liberality,  without  suspicion.  It  would 
place  it  at  war  with  the  institutions  and  habits  of  the  country  — 
indeed,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  educators  to  unite 
in  such  a  plan,  if  pupils  could  be  obtained.  There  is,  however, 
a  change  of  opinion  taking  place  in  Europe  in  favor  of  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  as  a  means  of  moral  education  for  na- 
tions ;  and  I  trust  that  institutions  which  endeaver  to  lead  the 
public  mind  in  moral  improvement,  will  not  be  found  in  the  rear 
on  this  subject. 

I  must  also  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  know  any  adequate 
course  of  instruction  yet  provided  which  will  enable  every  teach- 
er to  occupy  his  pupils  on  sacred  and  moral  subjects,  for  a  whde 
day,  in  a  manner  at  once  interesting  and  useful.  I  hope  this 
point  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  now  so 
much  engaged  in  promoting  the  observance  of  the  day  ;  and  that 
they  will  recollect  how  much  more  hope  there  is  in  providing 
agreeable,  and  useful,  and  appropriate  occupation  for  the  day, 
and  especially  for  the  rising  generation,  than  in  defending  its 
sanctity  by  authority  or  law. 

I  cannot  close  this  communication  without  saying  that  I  at- 
tach more  importance  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  youth, 
liecause  I  have  perceived,  as  I  think,  that  it  has  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  moral  condition  of  people  in  other  respects  — 
a  question  which  is  to  be  settled  by  observations  without  refer- 
ence to  theological  argument.  1  have  travelled  repeatedly 
through  Europe,  from  Scotland,  where  the  Sabbath  is  observed 
more  rigorously  than  in  the  United  States,  to  Italy,  where  it  is  a 
mjre  festival,  less  sacred  and  less  honored  than  many  others  ; 
and  between  tliese  extremes  of  great  national  morality  and 
abandoned  vice,  I  have  uniformly  found  that  the  state  of  morals, 
so  far  as  I  could  observe  it,  corresponded  with  the  degree  of  sa- 
credncss  attached  to  the  Sabbath. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  the  American  Institute, 
there  was  an  animated  discussion  on  the  Use  of  Libraries  in 
Schools.  It  was  commenced  by  Mr  Samuel  Pettes,  of  Boston. 
The  following  account  of  it,  taken  wholly  from  memory,  several 
days  afterward,  is  far  from  being  a  perfect  one ;  but,  it  is  believ- 
ed, does  not  misrepresent  the  sentiments  of  any  of  the  speakers. 

Mr  Pettes  doubted  the  utility  of  furnishing  children  with 
miscellaneous  books,  while  attending  school  and  ])ursuing  their 
studies.  It  was  enough,  in  general,  that  they  attended  to  their 
class  books.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  multitude  of 
children's  books  found  in  our  modern  bookstores,  and  often  in 
our  families,  was  a  serious  evil ;  not  only  as  a  hindrance  to  reg- 
ular studies,  but  as  having  a  tendency  to  dissipation  of  thought. 
Mr  P.  thought  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  small  picture  books 
now  in  circulation  were  miserable  trash,  if  not  positively  immoral 
in  their  tendency. 

Mr  Fuller,  of  Providence,  was  of  opinion  that  a  few  books, 
well  selected  and  used  as  a  juvenile  library,  are  decidedly  useful. 
He  had  been  In  the  habit  of  collecting  a  library  for  the  use  of 
his  scholars,  by  asking  them  to  lay  aside,  for  a  week,  their  candy 
money,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  week  applying  it  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books.  He  thought  this  was  a  far  better  appropriation 
of  money  intended  for  candy,  than  that  which  was  more  com- 
mon. Sometimes  he  had  read  the  books  to  his  pupils  ;  and  at 
others,  he  had,  as  a  reward,  loaned  them.  He  thought  that  as 
rewards  they  were  less  exceptionable  than  any  other. 

Dr  W.  A.  Alcott,  observed  that  he  thought  there  was  not 
so  wide  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  gentlemen 
who  had  spoken  as  some  —  and  perhaps  themselves —  might  at 
first  view  suppose.  Mr  P.  would  not  probably  deny  to  his  pu- 
pils the  use  of  any  books  at  all  except  their  class  books  ;  and 
Mr  F.  would  not,  it  seems,  use  any  books  at  all  without  much 
xliscrimination  They  would  both  be  willing  to  put  a  few  good 
books  in  the  hands  of  children  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  would  be 
glad  of  the  counsel  of  teachers  in  this  matter,  and  if  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion  at  all  between  them,  it  appeared  to  be 
in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  collecting  these  books  into  the  form 
of  a  school  Library.  This,  Mr  Fuller's  experience  had  led  him 
to  conclude  was,  to  some  extent  useful. 

On  this  last  point,  Dr  A.  said  he  could  not  help  concurring 
with  Mr  F.  More  than  fifteen  years  ago  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  collecting  a  small  school  Library.     He  thought  it  was  useful. 
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In  those  days,  the  practice  of  giving  rewards  was  very  common ; 
but  he  found  that  if  rewards  must  be  given,  the  most  unexcep* 
tionable  reward  was  the  loan  of  a  book  from  the  hbrary.  He 
did  not  mean  to  speak  in  favor  of  giving  rewards  for  study  of 
any  kind  —  he  thought  the  pleasure  of  success  was  the  best  re- 
ward—  only,  if  rewards  were  to  be  given  at  all^  he  thought 
books  were  the  best. 

As  to  little  books  and  picture  books,  to  which  Mr  P.  had  ob- 
jected, he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  some  of  them  were  not 
valuable,  though  he  was  sure  that  a  great  deal  of  trash  had, 
within  a  few  years,  been  thrown  into  the  market.  He  did  not 
suppose  the  excellence  of  a  book  always  depended  on  its  bulk 
or  size,  nor  on  the  care  with  which  pictures  were  excluded.  It 
was  not  impossible  for  him  to  say  that  some  of  these  little  pic- 
ture books  were  not  only  admissible  to  our  Libraries,  but  even 
suitable  for  class  books.  He  would  not  indeed  affirm  that  any 
of  them,  in  their  present  dress,  were  quite  fit  for  class  books, 
though  he  could  not  say  that  they  were  not. 

Mr  A.  B.  Alcott  would  have  a  school  resemble,  as  much  as 
possible,  a  well  regulated  parlor.  He  would  have  in  it  a  few 
choice  books,  not  to  lend  or  to  permit  his  pupils  to  read  by  way 
of  reward,  —  for  he  was  unfriendly  to  their  use  in  this  way  — 
but  for  the  purpose  of  resorting  to  them  occasionally.  He 
remembered  well  the  scene  of  his  early  education.  Bom  in  an 
obscure  country  town,  and  having  access  to  few  books,  be  re- 
membered how  he  used  to  obtain  permission  of  his  father  to  go 
every  Saturday  afternoon,  and  examine  the  libraries  of  the  good 
j)eople  of  the  neigborhood  for  several  miles  around.  These 
Libraries  usually  consisted  of  the  Bible  and  perhaps  four  or  five 
or  six  miscellaneous  books,  carefully  laid  by  on  a  shelf  in  a  corner 
•>f  the  room,  among  which,  he  sometimes  found  works  which 
were  truly  excellent.  Pilgrim's  Progress  he  found  in  this  way  ; 
nnd  it  was  his  practice  to  borrow  and  read  it  once  a  year.  He 
was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  gratify- 
ing this  want  of  the  young  mind  and  heart ;  and  this  he  thought 
was  best  accomplished  by  the  judicious  selection  of  a  small 
school  Library. 

This  Library,  should,  however,  be  collected  for  the  teacher  as 
mtich  as  for  the  children  ;  and  the  teacher  should,  from  time  to 
time  read  from  it,  explaining  fully  what  he  reads.  The  great 
object  should  be  to  form  a  proper  taste,  and  impart  a  moral  tone 
and  tendency. 

Our  bookstores,  at  present,  he  thought  were  a  great  field 
of  temptation  to  children  and  youth;  but  what  could  be  done? 
Inhere   they  were,  filled  with  their  trash.     I'he  child  finds   bis 
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way  into  one  of  them.  Here  is  a  pretty  book  —  he  wants  this 
—  the  parentis  unwilling  to  refuse  him,  and  the  book  is  bought ; 
and  what  is  it  7  He  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that 
there  were  no  books  in  our  bookstores  which  were  of  the  right 
character.  Some,  there  indeed  were,  but  they  were  few  anil 
feur  between.  His  own  collection  at  his  school  room  was  small ; 
and  he  did  not  believe  it  possible,  he  would  again  say,  to  find 
a  large  collection.  The  Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  if  it  were 
prepared  especially  for  children,  and  some  valuable  volumes  of 
fidbles,  he  considered  as  among  the  more  valuable  books  for  the 
library  of  the  school  room.  He  was  not  wholly  opposed  to 
engravings,  if  well  executed  and  fitted  to  impart  the  right  feel  • 
ings  and  spirit ;  but  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  said  he^ 
give  us  not  such  miserable  pictures  as  most  of  those  wc  see. 

Mr  McNair,  of  New  York,  said  a  few  words  on  the  impor- 
tance of  well  selected  school  libraries ;  but  the  particular  char- 
acter of  his  remarks  is  not  recollected. 

Mr  Fuller  wished  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  in  favor  of 
a  few  books  only.  He  did  not  think  it  possible  for  the  parent 
or  teacher  who  was  wise,  to  find  a  large  collection  for  his  purpose 
at  present.  Even  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which  had  been  men- 
tioned, needed  to  be  modified,  by  the  removal  of  some  of  its 
pictures,  especially  those  representing  the  evil  spirit.  That 
spirit  never  yet  sat  for  his  portrait,  and  he  was  sorry  to  find  so 
good  a  book  defaced  by  pictures,  whose  whole  tendency  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  injurious. 

Mr  Pkttes  observed  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  allowing 
children  and  even  pupils  at  schools  to  read  a  few  of  the  best 
books,  but  he  would  prefer  that  the  parent  should  select  them. 
In  regard  to  applying  candy  money  to  buy  books,  he  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  that  course.  It  was  mere  candy  to  which  the  money 
was  applied  after  all.  He  was  afraid  of  filling  their  minds  with 
that  useless  mass  of  stuflT  with  which  the  world  was  now  deluged. 
It  was  advisable,  by  all  means,  to  encourage  a  taste  for  reading 
in  the  young,  but  great  wisdom  was  required  both  in  exciting 
and  directing  it.  He  was  a  little  surprised,  by  the  way,  to  hear 
of  teachers  forming  school  libraries.  Teachers,  in  the  country, 
were  in  general  employed  for  only  a  few  months  at  a  time ;  and 
if  the  business  of  selection  were  left  to  these,  he  was  apprehen- 
sive the  plan  would  not  work  well  at  all. 

Mr  E.  A.  Andrews  regarded  the  subject  as  an  important 
one.  He  had  known  something  of  libraries  as  used  in  con- 
nection with  schools,  though  he  had  never  made  a  collection  of 
the  kind  for  his  own  schocH.  He  appeared  to  have  no  hostility 
U>  a  school  libraryi  if  well  selected  ;  though  he  inclined  to  the 
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opinion  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  rely  principally  on  well  se- 
lected and  highly  improved  public  family  libraries.  B«K>ks  were 
an  important  agent  in  the  formation  of  human  character,  and  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  use  too  much  discretion  in  the  selection 
of  those  works  which  are  to  bear  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  rising  generation 

Dr  Alcott  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  a  taste  for  road'mg.  It  had  been  suggested  by  some  of  the 
speakers,  he  observed,  that  books,  well  selected,  were  necessary 
to  form  a  taste  in  the  young  for  reading.  He  thought  they  were 
useful  to  parents  and  teachers  in  directing  the  taste,  but  not  so 
much  in  forming  it.  In  general,  —  he  thought  in  nine  cases  in 
ten  — a  taste  for  reading  is  formed,  either  directly  or  indirecdy, 
by  the  mother.  He  meant  so  far  as  it  was /ormcrf  at  all.  The 
truth  probably  is,  that  every  child  who  can  read,  has  a  taste  for 
reading,  unless  that  taste  has  been  spoiled.  Where  is  the  child 
to  be  found  who  is  not  fond  of  knowledge  ?  And  why  should 
he  not  —  if  he  can  read  —  seek  it  in  books,  as  well  as  elsewhere  ? 
He  would  repeat  it ;  every  child,  unless  his  taste  had  been  per- 
verted —  a  thing  which  often  happens  —  will  naturally  be  fond 
of  books  as  soon  as  he  is  taught  the  art  of  reading. 

Dr  A.  wished  to  explain  one  or  two  points  on  which  he  was 
afraid  he  had  been  misunderstood.  He  had  alluded  to  pictures, 
and  had  incidentally  spoken  of  picture  books  as  text  books.  All 
he  had  intended  to  affirm  was,  that  merit  in  books,  any  more 
than  in  persons,  did  not  depend  upon  size  or  bulk ;  and  that  if 
pictures  were  of  a  good  moral  tendency  in  their  design,  and  well 
executed,  they  were  not  to  be  objected  to,  even  in  our  text  bo(d(s. 
How  much  soever  he  might  regret  having  contributed,  in  any 
measure  to  promote  the  circulation  of  pictures  in  books,  it  was 
not  that  they  were  pictures,  but  that  they  were  not  ^ooc/ enough. 
We  could  scarcely  have  too  many  good  pictures. 

Another  point  he  wished  to  explain,  was,  about  the  libraries 
he  had  used  in  his  school.  They  were  selected  wholly  by  him- 
self, and  for  a  single  season  or  term  only ;  the  Committee,  tlie 
proprietors  of  the  school,  and  the  pupils  having  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  When  the  term  closed,  he  gave  some  of  them  away 
to  the  pupils,  and  kept  the  rest  to  (orm  the  nucleus  of  another 
library,  the  next  winter. 

Mr  Pettes  made  a  few  remarks,  the  purport  of  which  was 
that  he  still  considered  libraries  as  at  bost  of  doubtful  utility. 

Mr  A.  B.  Alcott  said  it  was  not  his  intention,  at  first,  to 
speak  in  favor  of  particular  books  for  libraries ;  but  since  he  had 
mentioned,  incidentally,  a  few,  he  would  beg  leave  to  add  to 
the  list  one  more  which  he  thought  very  valuable,  bat  which 
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was  as  yet  he  feared,  but  little  known.  He  alluded  to  the 
Child's  Book  on  the  Soul,  by  Mr  Gallaudet.  It  was  a  great  £bl* 
vorite  with  his  pupils ;  and  he  thought  it  well  calculated,  not 
only  for  children,  but  for  parents  and  teachers. 

Mr  Fuller  confirmed  the  views  of  Mr  A.  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  books  for  children,  and  made  a  still  farther  devel- 
opment of  his  own  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  using  them. 
He  hoped  the  Institute  would  adopt  a  resolution  expressive  of 
their  views  on  the  subject. 

Dr  Alcott  repeated  his  former  assertion  that  he  was  anxious 
for  School  Libraries,  if  the  selection  was  judiciously  made,  and 
the  number  of  volumes  not  very  considerable.  He  was  desirous 
that  a  resolution  should  go  from  the  Institute,  yet  he  was  afraid 
of  it.  He  had  seen  some  school  libraries  which  were  anything 
but  useful.  He  had  also  seen  several  catalogues,  quite  recently, 
in  the  public  prints,  which  were  far  from  indicating  a  judicious  se- 
lection. They  contained,  indeed,  several  good  books ;  but  they 
also  contained  others,  which  were  of  an  inferior  character. 
He  virished  to  caution  the  Institute  against  encouraging  school 
libraries  without  a  great  deal  of  reflection.  We  were  a  yankee 
people ;  if  the  Institute  would  permit  the  expression  —  a  people 
predisposed  to  having  our  hobbies,  and  then  riding  them  to 
death.  He  should  dread  exceedingly,  to  have  School  Libraries 
become  the  hobby  of  the  day,  for  he  was  sure  it  would  eventu- 
ate in  much  evil.  He  was  sure  that  so  soon  as  we  opened  the 
door,  in  this  thing,  there  was  a  flood  of  evil  ready  to  rush  in, 
and  with  a  vengeance.  There  were  one  o  two  classes  or  occu- 
pations of  men  especially,  who  stood  waiting,  with  eager  expec- 
tation, for  the  adoption  of  measures  like  th(^  one  proposed.  He 
would  not  speak  of  motives  —  all  men,  perhaps,  suppose,  that 
there  is  a  mixture,  at  least,  of  regard  for  public  good,  in  their 
movements  ;  and  he  was  not  sure  that  anybody  would  encour- 
age School  Libraries,  solely  with  the  view  of  putting  money  into 
their  own  pockets.  But  in  regard  to  facts,  he  knew  something 
on  the  subject ;  and  with  the  facts  he  had  before  him,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  there  was  very  great  danger  in  recommending 
and  encouraging,  indiscriminately,  the  establishment  of  School 
Libraries. 

Mr  Fuller  and  Mr  Andrews,  both  made  valuable  remarks 
on  the  immoral  and  unhappy  tendency  of  Libraries  badly  select- 
ed ;  and  hoped  the  subject  would  be  thoroughly  canvassed  be  • 
fore  anything  was  done  in  the  way  of  adopting  resolutions.  The 
individual  who  reported  this  discussion,  regrets  that  he  cannot 
recollect  the  particular  tenor  of  their  remarks. 

Dr  Alcott  said  he  had  one  fact  in  his  possession ;  but  wh'c!i 
47 
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hb  had  not,  till  now,  intended  to  communicate,  since  it  related, 
in  part,  to  himself;  but  as  he  thought  it  quite  pertinent  to  the 
present  occasion,  he  was  resolved  not  to  withhold  it.  About 
three  or  four  years  since,  a  man  whose  reputation  as  a  friend 
of  common  schools  is  pretty  well  known,  came  to  him  and  pro- 
posed that  he  should  join  him  in  preparing  books  for  school 
libraries.  He  stated  that  as  we  had  each  some  tact  at  book  mak- 
ing, and  could  get  our  works  properly  recommended,  and  as 
there  was  about  to  be  a  demand  for  such  books,  we  could  not 
only  do  great  good  in  this  way,  but  the  business  would  be  prof- 
itable. Dr  A.  would  not  attempt  to  detail  the  circumstances  or 
enter  upon  the  causes  which  prevented  such  a  project  from 
being  carried  into  execution ;  it  was  sufficient  to  say  that  noth- 
ing was  finally  done,  and  he  rejoiced  that  it  was  so.  For  him- 
self, he  was  not  the  man  to  prepare  ten  or  a  dozen  books  fit  for 
school  libraries,  in  a  year ;  and  he  did  not  believe  the  projector 
of  the  scheme  was.  Nor  did  he  believe  in  any  such  thing  as 
preparing  several  books  in  a  year,  by  any  body.  Such  books 
ought  not  to  be  made  by  steam  ;  they  were  a  species  of  moral 
influences  of  too  much  importance  to  be  prepared  in  haste. 

In  closing  the  discussion,  H  was  remarked  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers whose  name  is  not  now  recollected,  that  it  was  almost  the 
work  of  a  life  to  prepare  and  perfect  a  book  fit  for  school  libra- 
ries :  and  that  it  required  talents  and  moral  character  of  the  very 
highest  order.  When  the  greatest  and  best  mt^n  in  the  com- 
munity shall  become  the  writers  of  books  for  children  and  youth, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  hope  for  an  entire  reformation 
in  t!)is  department. 


NOTICES  OF  SCHOOL.S,AND  MANUAL  LABOIl  INSTITUTION  OF 

MR  RICH. 

No  part  of  our  editorial  task  has  been  so  difficult  and  delicate 
as  the  notices  of  schools  and  books.  So  difficult  is  it  to  do 
justice  to  the  plans  and  views  of  another,  that  we  have  some- 
times said  none  but  a  teacher  could  knovv  his  own  school,  and 
none  but  an  author  could  properly  describe  his  own  book.  It 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  know  a  school  so  thoroughly  as  to  be 
able  to  give  an  accurate  account  without  being  immediately  con- 
nected with  it ;  and  we  have  sometimes  found  ourselves  in  mis- 
take, where  wc  supposed  we  were  thoroughly  informed.  But 
the  task  is  also  delicate,  even  if  we  know  a  single  school  tho- 
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roughly  ;  we  may  involuntarily  do  injustice  by  our  silence  with 
regard  to  another  which  is  equally  excellent,  and  which  is  thus 
cast  into  the  shade.  It  is  also  delicate  because  it  often  involves 
persona]  feelings  and  personal  relations,  which  render  it  no  easy 
matter  to  preserve  the  accuracy  of  historical  truth,  and  the  un- 
varying rectitude  of  editorial  criticism  without  offending  those 
who  are  cordial  friends  to  the  work,  and  highly  respected  by  its 
tjonductors. 

We  must  add  that  it  sometimes  serves  as  a  painful  test  of  the 
nature  of  the  friendship  exhibited  for  our  enterprise  —  that  we 
hftve  been  tempted  to  puff  a  school  or  a  book  by  gracious  as- 
surances of  patronage  in  case  of  compliance,  and  have  been  vis- 
ited by  marks  of  displeasure  and  hostility,  (sometimes  secretly, 
sometimes  openly)  for  our  failure  on  such  points.  It  must  also 
be  admitted  that  we  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  literary  criticisms 
in  this  country,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  scarcely  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy the  feelings  of  a  literary  parent,  to  ascribe  to  his  offspring, 
(whether  it  be  ideas  or  plans,  or  books,)  even  the  glory  of  the  sun, 
if  we  venture  to  intimate  that  it  is  obscured  by  some  spots.  It 
would  be  well  for  us  to  imitate,  on  this  point,  the  more  reasonable 
feelings  of  the  English  literary  world ;  where  the  author  and  his 
critic  may  be  engaged  in  the  warmest  controversy,  in  regard  to 
literary  and  scientific  subjects,  and  may  remark  upon  each  other's 
views  with  perfect  freedom  —  nay,  with  severity  —  without  any 
wound  to  personal  feeling. 

These  considerations  have  led  us  to  adopt  as  a  general  rule, 
to  give  an  account  only  of  new  institutions,  or  of  new  plans  for 
education  and  instruction  ;  and  to  limit  ourselves,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  views  and  plans  of  the  teacher,  and  our  own  opin^- 
ions  concerning  them.  We  have  seldom  permitted  ourselves  to 
speak  of  the  manner  in  which  these  plans  were  executed,  unless 
we  could  obtain  the  results  of  long,  and  close,  and  impartial  ob- 
servation. The  following  note  which  we  have  just  received  from 
a  judicious  and  faithful  correspondent,  will  serve  as  evidence 
that  our  caution  has  not  been  unnecessary.  Of  the  excellence 
of  the  plan  here  alluded  to,  we  have  ourselves  no  doubt ;  bilit 
our  readers  will  perceive  that  our  correspondent  wishes  them 
not  to  rely  on  the  results  of  his  observation,  as  to  the  manner  of 
its  execution.  We  hope  this  case  will  serve  to  justify  us  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  may  have  felt  neglected,  and  to  lead  all  who 
may  be  concerned  in  conducting  similar  publications,  to  exercise 
caution  on  this  point: — 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  AnnaU  of  Education : 

In  your  number  fur  June,  you  inserted  an  article  coDtaioing 
my  account  of  the  school  of  Mr  Rich,  Troy,  N.  H.  Recent  in- 
formation  obliges  me  to  slate  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  my 
views  of  that  institution  not  entirely  correct,  and  that  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  it,  should  inform  themselves  more  particu- 
larly  concerning  it.  M  y  views  of  the  excellence  of  the  pbn  are 
unchanged,  but  I  am  not  able  to  certify  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  a  DOW  executed  there.        ■  L.  T.  £. 
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III.    Mkdical  Schools. 


Name. 
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Genera  ivfed.  College, 

Idedical  Dep.  Jeflerson  College, 

Med.  Dep.  Vnirervftj  of  Pennsylvania, 

Medical  Dep  University  of  Maryland, 

Washington  Medical  College. 

iledicaJ  Dep  University  of  Virginia, 

Med.  Coll.  of  State  of  South  Carolina, 

Medical  College  of  South  Carolina, 
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EDUCATION  WITHOUT  PRINCIPLE. 

The  London  Record  contains  the  following  extract  from  the 
charge  of  Lord  Abinger  to  the  grand  jury  at  the  Leicester  As- 
sizes. 

He  observed  that  '  in  looking  at  the  calendar,  he  witnessed 
the  proper  descriptions  of  the  education  of  the  prisoners,  viz. 
those  who  could  read  and  write  well,  read  and  write  imper- 
fectly, and  those  who  could  not  read  at  all.  In  the  list  there 
were  only  three  persons  who  could  not  read  and  write,  out  of  a 
calendar  of  twenty  persons,  and  the  doctrine  which  had  been 
lately  promulgated  was,  that  give  the  poor  education  and  you 
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destroy  crime.  This  had  not  turned  out  to  be  the  case  with  the 
calendar  before  the  Court,  for  he  found  that  most  of  the  des- 
perate robberies  were  committed  by  persons  who  are  described 
in  the  calendar  as  reading  and  writing  well.  He  certainly  never 
would  discourage  educating  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  but  he 
would  boldly  affirm,  that  if  the  education  was  not  founded  on 
moral  and  religious  principle,  instead  of  becoming  a  blessing 
to  the  poor,  it  would,  in  the  end,  turn  out  a  curse. 

'  To  give  a  sound  education  to  the  poor,  moral  and  religious 
instruction  must  accompany  it  —  the  receiver  must  be  well 
taught,  not  only  the  moral  duties  he  has  to  perform,  but 
also  the  religious  ones ;  and,  however  a  number  of  conscientious 
men  may  talk  and  advocate  the  one  without  the  other,  still  he 
would  maintain,  the  design  and  the  effect  intended  by  education 
would  be  lost  if  not  adhered  to.  Education,  without  religious 
instruction,  could  not  control  the  strong  passions  of  the  human 
race,  and  he  had  only  again  to  repeat  that  the  various  calendars 
throughout  the  circuit,  had  plainly  convinced  him,  that  it  would 
be  far  better  to  leave  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  in 
ignorance,  than  to  educate  them  without  having  for  the  ground- 
work our  blessed  revealed  religion.  Teach  men  their  religious 
and  moral  duties  in  this  world,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  crime  would  not,  in  the  end,  appear  so  monstrous  as 
he  had  witnessed  in  this  circuit.' 

The  truths  contained  in  these  paragraphs,  deserve  the  serious 
consideration  of  every  friend  of  education.  We  call  them  truths, 
for  they  have  already  been  repeated  till  they  seem  to  pall  upon 
the  ear.  It  is  high  time  that  they  should  produce  the  effect 
to  rouse  us  from  our  apathy  on  this  great  subject. 

We  would  however  say  with  the  learned  English  judge  above 
mentioned,  that  it  is  far,  very  far  from  our  intention  to  discourage 
educating  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  but  we  deem  it  so  indis- 
pensable to  combine  morality  with  every  form  of  instruction,  that 
we  can  almost  go,  with  him,  the  length  of  regarding  all  educa- 
tion without  this  as  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  We  believe 
that  the  statistics  of  every  enlightened  country,  if  faithfully  exam- 
ined and  compared,  would  be  seen  to  confirm  the  conclusions  to 
which  Lord  A.  was  driven  by  an  examination  of  the  British 
Calendar. 
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EDITOR'S  CORRESPONDENCE, 


SCHOOL  BOOKS  IM  FRANCE. 

Beme,  Oct.  1836. 

The  Report  presented  to  the  Piench  Chambers,  oq  the 
budget  of  Public  Instruction  for  1837,  contains  many  interestiog 
particulars  in  reference  to  the  subject,  in  additioo  to  those  pre- 
viously stated. 

One  of  the  most  important  arrangements  in  the  system  of 
public  instruction,  is  the  provision  for  the  eiamination  of  school 
books  of  every  description,  by  the  most  distinguished  and  able 
men  ;  to  which  I  have  formerly  alluded.  Two  commissions  are 
a|^x>inted  ;  one  for  books  for  primary  instruction,  the  other  for 
those  designed  for  secondary  schools  ;  for  which  10,000  francs 
have  been  appropriated  this  year.  The  report  of  the  present 
year  speaks,  with  justice  and  force,  of  the  importance  of  such 
an  examination,  in  order  to  give  unity  and  rigor  to  the  course 
of  instruction,  and  to  secure  its  correctness,  and  the  purity  of  its 
moral  influence.  It  is  especially  important,  it  is  observed,  in 
reference  to  primary  instruction,  where  so  many  superannuated, 
absurd,  or  dangerous  books  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pu- 
pils and  fix  in  their  minds  impressions  and  prejudices  which 
would  rarely  be  effaced. 

The  commission  for  primary  instruction  is  composed  of  four- 
teen members,  who  meet  every  week.  The  President  distributes 
the  books  to  the  members  according  to  the  nature  of  their  pur- 
suits ;  reports  are  made  verbally,  and  discussed  at  the  meetings, 
and  the  decision  of  the  commission  recorded.  Since  its  organi- 
zation in  l&M,  these  commissioners  have  examined  1541  books. 
They  have  designated  283  of  these  as  unworthy  of  being  {daoed 
in  the  libraries  of  the  Normal  schools  for  primary  instruction ; 
distinguishing  those  which  were  suitable  for  masters  or  pupils, 
for  children  or  adults,  for  boys  or  girls.  Other  works,  to  the 
number  of  27 1 ,  are  recommended  for  the  same  purpose,  after 
certain  alterations  which  are  designated.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  commission  found  987  of  these  works,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number,  unsuitable  for  general  use !  What 
would  be  the  result  of  such  an  examination  in  our  own  coun- 
try ? 

The  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  speak  of  this 
labor  as  one  of  great  importance,  and  entitling  the  distinguished 
men  who  have  performed  this  humble  and  delicate  task,  to  pub- 
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lie  gratitude.  The  task  is,  of  course,  diminishing  every  day, 
and  will  soon  be  limited  to  the  new  publications  of  the  year. 
But  the  committee  observe,  that  there  is  an  examination  more 
extensive  and  radical  which  requires  to  be  made,  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  immense  variety  of  books  used  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  which  are  retained  by  the  partiality  of  the  parents 
and  teachers,  either  on  account  of  their  cheapness  or  antiquity. 
They  observe  that  it  is  important  to  make  a  selection  of  the  best 
nnd  to  introduce  some  degree  of  uniformity,  which  will  ultimate- 
ly promote  both  the  soimdness  and  economy  of  instruction. 
They  propose  that  the  Coinmittees  of  each  extensive  district 
should  first  select  the  best  in  use  among  them,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  examination  of  the  minister  and  commissions,  and  that 
the  best  of  these  should  be  furnished  by  the  Government  to  the 
poor  pupils  of  each  district,  in  place  of  sending  more  expensive 
ones  from  the  capital.  In  this  way,  they  hope  that  the  great 
work  of  purification  will  be  accomplished,  and  at  the  same  time 
public  opinion  conciliated,  by  indulging  innocent  attachments 
and  associations,  and  prejudices,  which  involve  nothing  injurious. 
They  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  impose  on  a  country  so 
extensive  as  France  the  same  series  of  elementary  books,  and  to 
require  every  district  to  obtain  its  books  from  some  principal  city  ; 
and  that  the  only  method  is  to  select  and  improve  some  of  the 
local  publications.  The  proposition  is  made  to  purchase  the 
literary  property  of  some  of  these  works,  and  to  make  them  free 
to  all.  To  this,  however,  it  is  replied,  that  the  next  year  may 
produce  a  superior  work,  or  the  same  work  improved  ;  that  the 
task  must  be  again  commenced,  and  that  if  the  publication  of 
several  works  on  the  same  subject  is  encouraged,  the  interest  q( 
authors  and  publishers  will  always  lead  them  to  reduce  the 
prices  as  much  as  possible. 

Among  the  books  distributed  to  poor  pupils  and  to  teachers, 
are  50,000  copies  of  a  book  of  moral  and  religious  instruction ; 
"200  on  the  method  of  teaching  vocal  music  ;  200  on  the  method 
of  teaching  writing;  500  Child  s  Magazines ;  695  manuals  of 
primary  instruction;  and  50  treatises  on  the  construction  of 
school-houses. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  remarks  of  the  committee^ 
on  modes  of  instruction  deserve  particular  attention.  They  ex- 
press their  satis&ction  that  the  '  war  of  methods '  is  subsiding. 
They  say  that  mutual  instruction  is  not  generally  repulsed  by 
prejudice,  and  on  the  other  hand  has  ceased  to  be  an  object  of 
exclusive  enthusiasm.  By  visiting  the  schools  and  examining  the 
details  of  instruction,  the  local  school-committees  have  learned 
more,  from  day  to  day,  the  necessity  of  varying  and  mingling 
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the  methods,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  the 
number  and  age  of  the  pupils,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  studies* 
Admirable  as  they  deem  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  for 
large  schools,  and  for  all  those  exercises  in  which  memory  and 
imitation  are  principally  called  into  exercise,  as  in  reading,  sing- 
ing, writing,  and  the  exercises  of  arithmetic,  the  committee  of  the 
chambers  consider  it  not  useful  for  small  schools  or  for  those  stu- 
dies which  call  forth  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  pupils.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  simultaneous  method  of  instruction  is  utterly 
inapplicable  to  great  numbers,  requires  numerous  assistants  who 
are  too  independent  to  follow  precisely  the  course  required  by 
the  principsil  teacher,  and  too  unskilful  to  direct  themselves 
aright.  At  the  same  time  it  oppresses  childhood  by  the  want  of 
variety  and  movement  in  its  exercises.  But  in  the  application 
of  the  method  of  mutual  instruction,  it  is  indispensably  necessa- 
ry that  the  master  should  possess  ability  and  experience,  and 
energy  of  character,  without  which  this  little  army  of  monitors 
and  pupils  will  fall  into  utter  confusion.  Premature  eflbrts, 
they  observe,  for  diffusing  this  method,  without  well-qualified 
teachers,  would  only  destroy  it ;  for  there  is  no  middle  way  in 
this  system,  it  is  either  the  best  or  the  worsts  according  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  administered.  The  same  reasoning,  I  would 
add,  is  applicable  to  all  school  books  and  methods  of  instruction. 
The  best  book,  or  the  best  method,  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher 
who  does  not  comprehend  it,  is  like  the  armor  of  Saul  upon  the 
person  of  David  —  a  useless  incumbrance,  which  loses  its  value 
and  its  reputation. 

Among  the  appropriations  for  the  year  1837,  is  one  of 
1,600,000  francs,  as  a  general  fund  for  the  encouragement  of 
primary  instruction.  From  this  fund  every  district  which  is 
unable  to  sustain  its  school^  has  a  right  to  claim  the  aid  necessa- 
ry for  this  purpose.  The  remainder  is  applied  to  the  support  of 
Normal  primary  schools,  the  provision  and  repair  of  school-hou- 
ses and  furniture,  the  distribution  of  books  to  poor  children,  and 
the  aid  or  encouragement  of  poor  teachers,  and  those  who  are 
superannuated  or  infirm.  Among  the  last  class  especially,  are 
many  who  were  dismissed  in  1833,  to  make  room  for  more  able 
teachers.  Provision  is  intended  to  be  made  for  the  old  age  of 
future  teachers  by  a  tax  on  their  salaries,  to  be  placed  in  a  Sa- 
vings Bank. 

Sixty  three  primary  Normal  schools  have  been  organized. 
Each  department  is  thus  furnished  with  a  seminary  for  teaches, 
except  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  which  has  yet  made  no 
provision  for  this  purpose.  In  these,  there  are  now  2567  young 
men  in  a  course  of  training  for  the  task  of  education  —  a  littk 
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army,  as  the  report  observes,  at  once  to  be  valued  and  to  be 
dreaded  —  of  inestimable  value,  if  they  are  inspired  with  a  reli- 
gious sense  of  their  mission,  modesty,  intelligence  and  taste  for 
pure  and  simple  life,  but  a  terrible  nursery  of  sufl'ering,  and 
pride,  and  anarchy,  if  unhappily,  the  luxury  of  instruction  be- 
yond their  wants,  imprudently  and  unwisely  bestowed,  should 
give  them  habits  superior  to  their  iuture  resources,  and  new 
wants,  which  cannot  be  supplied  —  if  it  should  inspire  self  con- 
ceit, a  thirst  for  change  and  gain,  a  disgust  with  their  village, 
and  as  a  final  result,  hatred  of  the  society  which  educates  them, 
and  which  they  feel  to  be  unjust  in  not  satisfying  the  wants  it 
has  created. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  the  spirit  of  benevolence 
which  is  waking  up  on  this  subject  in  the  United  States,  may 
not  defeat  its  own  object  with  the  excess  of  its  kindness,  and 
prepare  the  objects  of  its  attention  to  make  shipwreck  on  the 
same  rock.  The  life  of  the  Common  School  teacher,  is  one  of 
retirement,  and  of  self-denial,  and  hardship,  and  often  <if  neg- 
lect ;  and  few  will  persevere  in  it  who  have  not  the  spirit  of  a 
missionary.  It  is  impossible  that  a  youth  can  be  prepared  for 
this  station  by  several  years  spent  in  a  life  of  ease  and  compara- 
tive luxury,  flattered  with  attentions  which  he  can  never  again 
receive.  Let  our  seminaries  for  teachers  be  conducted  on  the 
model  of  simplicity  which  belongs  to  the  life  of  our  villages,  or 
they  will  only  prove  nurseries  of  vanity  and  discontent,  and 
schools  of  preparation  for  more  lucrative  and  agreeable  employ- 
ments, and  they  will  but  robour  common  schoolsof  many  capable 
young  men  who  would  have  been  permanent  and  useful  teachers 
had  they  been  left  to  truggle  on  alone  in  a  course  of  self-education. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  remembered  that  no  effectual  pro- 
vision can  be  made  for  the  great  and  increasing  wants  of  our 
country,  without  numerous  and  well  conducted  Normal  schools, 
and  that  economy  and  prudence  will  easily  avoid  these  dan- 
gers. 

The  committee  maintiun,  very  ably,  the  proposition  of  ap- 
pointing paid  local  inspectors.  They  observe,  that  the  methods 
of  education,  and  instruction,  and  discipline,  form  a  study  by 
themselves  —  a  study  for  the  whole  life  — and  require  incessant 
efforts  at  improyement,  corresponding  to  the  general  progress  of 
the  nation.  They  insist  that  the  proper  office  of  a  committee 
is  that  of  a  jury  of  the  heads  of  families  for  the  general  inspec- 
tion and  protection  of  the  schools,  and  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic spirit  —  that  we  cannot  expect  punctuality  in  meetings,  ex- 
actness in  documents,  and  attention  to  the  minute  details  of 
school  inspection.    They  assert,  what  we  have  experiencedi  that 
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to  depend  cm  them  will  lead  only  to  languor  and  ccmiusioD. 
They  finally  appea\,  as  decisive  evidence  on  this  point,  to  the 
example  of  Germany,  where  notwithstanding  the  attention  of  a 
numerous  and  enlightened  clergy,  zealously  devoted  to  the  |ho- 
gress  of  instruction,  it  is  found  indispensable  to  employ  local 
inspectors.  May  our  own  States  be  equally  ready  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  veterans  in  public  instruction ! 


MISCELLANY. 


lNSTXiaCTI05   IK   AuSTRIA. 

A  recent  work  on  the  statistics  of  Austria,  gives  the  following  accouot 
of  the  state  of  instruction  in  this  empire.  There  are  15,967  elenientanr 
schools,  under  the  name  of  trivial  (primary,)  high,  secondary,  NonnaJ 
and  practical  schools,  and  8,964  schools  of  repetition.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  1,993,533.  They  are  taught  by  31,801  teachers  and 
assistants,  and  10,353  catechists  or  religious  instructors.  They  are  un- 
der the  superintendence  and  inspection  of  14,011  clergymen,  who  are  at 
the  same  time  local  school  directors.  And  the  whole  is  superintended  by 
845  district  inspectors  of  schools. 

In  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  in  Vienna,  Prague, 
Milan,  Gratz,  Lemberg,  Lintz  and  Brizen,  there  are  300  pupils.  The 
polytechnic  school  in  Vienna,  is  under  the  direction  of  35  teachers,  and 
contains  747  students,  of  whom  365  attend  the  real  or  general  practical 
school,  87  the  commercial  division,  and  395  that  which  relates  to  the 
arts.  The  school  of  forests  contains  66  pupils,  under  the  care  of  a 
director,  and  4  teachers  and  assistants. 

Schools  isr  thb  Wsst  Ifdics. 

Tht  Ibnowiog  sUtementB  concerning  instruction  in  the  West  Indir*. 
an  derived  ftom  a  recent  work  by  Martin.  In  Jamaica,  £10,000  sterl- 
Ing  ware  devoted  to  free  schools  in  1831.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
lMf|  wae  8,500«  In  St  Vincent,  the  want  of  instruction  produce* 
ebvioM  evUii  but  ander  the  auspices  of  the  bishop,  an  obvious  iuiprof  e- 
"Mlrtletakfaiif  piece.  In  Kingston,  is  an  institution  founded  by  a  col- 
^  nen  fbr  the  edueation  of  poor  colored  children,  which  deserves 
t  fnlee  wmd  ejierte  a  very  happy  influence.  Barbadoeit  contains 
fbr  belh  eesee»  aod  colors.    Among  others,  is  a  central 
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institution  founded  by  an  English  nobleman,  in  which  160  white  boys 
are  educated  for  various  occupations,  and  a  school  for  girls  founded  by 
the  influence  of  the  bishop.  A  number  of  free  schools  are  also  founded 
at  the  public  expense,  for  the  education  of  colored  children,  under  the 
direction  of  colored  teachers.  The  public  free  school  at  Dominica 
contains  150  boys  and  40  girls  —  education  is  making  considerable  pro- 
gress in  this  island.  In  the  little  island  of  Montserrat,  there  are  8 
free  schools,  containing  298  boys  and  990  girls  ;  and  in  Antigua  19  free 
schools,  with  1216  pupils,  in  the  isolated  settlement  of  Honduras,  on 
the  coast  of  Guatemala,  there  is  a  school  on  the  system  of  Bell,  con- 
taining 100  children,  whose  happy  effects  have  been  evident 

Seminaries  roR  Teachers  in  Prussia. 

The  six  seminaries  for  teachers  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  in  Prus- 
sia, during  the  past  year,  were  attended  by  287  pupils,  of  whom  84  were 
dismissed,  93  with  a  testimonial  No.  1  —  86  with  a  testimonial  No.  2  — 
and  25  No^  8  —  Sixtythree  candidates  who  had  not  been  educated  in 
seminaries,  were  also  examined  for  the  office  of  teacher,  of  whom  only 
one  received  the  testimonial' No.  1  —  11  received  No.  2 — 88  No.  8  — 
and  18  were  refused. 

State  of  Instruction  in  Bohemia. 

The  folio w;ng  is  a  comparative  view  of  the  state  of  instruction  in 
Bohemia  in  ^792  and  1884,  derived  from  the  Germany  School  Gazette. 


1792 

1884 

Increase. 

Inhabitants,  - 

2,946,060 

8,945,875 

999,815 

Secondary  Schools, 

80 

44 

14 

Primary  Schools, 

2,484 

8,276 

849 

Girl's  Schools, 

89 

87 

dec.  2 

Schools  of  Industry, 

184 

Total, 

2,503 

8,491 

No.  of  children  fit  for  school. 

308,925 

517,118 

208,193 

Children  at  schools, 

216,557 

477,912 

263,355 

do.    out  of  school, 

92,868 

42,882 

Teachers  and  Assistants, 

8,814 

5,864 

2,050 

According  to  these  statements,  there  was  in  1792, 1  child  at  school 
for  every  18  inhabitants,  and  only  12  children  out  of  17  received  instruc- 
tion. In  1884, 1  child  for  every  8  inhabitants  was  at  school,  and  9  out 
ef  10  received  instruction.  These  results  are  highly  gratifying,  and 
place  Bohemia  as  one  of  the  most  favored  countries  of  Europe  in  re- 
gard to  elementary  instruction.  It  is  stated  in  the  School  Gazette,  from 
a  work  of  Revenios,  that  in  Baden,  one  fifth  part  of  the  population  are 
at  tehool  —  lo  Pmsria,  one  sixth,  and  also  in  Switzerland.    In  Bavaria, 
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one  eighth,  as  in  BobemiA  —  ia  the  XetherUnds,  one  niiuk  —  im  Seoc- 
laod  1  io  11  — ia  Ireland  1  in  13  —  in  England,  1  in  14 — ia  France.  1 
in  17  in  the  winter,  and  1  in  27  in  the  mmmer ;  and  in  Xaptea  1  in  ^. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  intelligence  of  a  people  does 
not  depend  so  mnch  on  their  skill  io  reading,  as  npoo  their  opponnnitie* 
of  using  iL    In  some  countries,  it  is  even  lost  for  want  of  pracsiee. 

RrssiA9  School  Colost. 

In  the  year  1838,  a  colony  of  pupils  from  the  foundling  hospital  in 
Moscow,  was  established  near  the  city  of  Sarator,  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  of  the  late  Empress  31  aria.  According  to  the  report  of  the  last 
year  it  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  This  colony  poaecagcs  ^,000 
dessatines  of  land,  whose  original  price  was  half  a  million  of  rubies, 
lostmction  is  given  in  the  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  Religion,  Read- 
ing! Writing  and  Arithmetic.  A  German  female,  from  the  German  col- 
ony at  Saratov,  trains  the  girls  in  ail  the  branches  of  housewifery ;  and 
8  German  magistrate  from  the  same  colony,  instructs  the  boys  in  agri- 
culture. Such  an  institution,  is  one  of  the  most  noble  monuments  which 
can  be  erected,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  great. 

£viOB5CE  OF'P&OG&KSS   15   EnUCATIOX. 

It  is  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  increasing  light  on  the  subject  of 
education  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  that  a  number  of  villages  in  a 
single  district,  successively  increased,  of  their  own  accord,  the  salary  of 
their  schoolmaster  —  In  asparish,  where  3  schools  existed,  they  were 
satisfied  that  their  teachers  were  overburthened,  ami  established  a  third 
in  order  to  relieve  them.  It  is  justly  remarked,  that  this  is  a  delightfol 
contrast  to  the  spirit  of  former  years,  when  the  schoolmaster  was  re- 
garded only  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  the  school  as  a  heavy  burden  which 
ought  to  be  diminished  as  much  as  {rassible. 

IXSTRUCTIOX   ISr    THE    Ca9A&T   IsLA^TDS. 

In  the  recent  work  of  McGregor  on  the  Canary  Islands,  are  some  re- 
marks on  the  state  of  instruction.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  be 
observes,  public  instruction  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Monks  and 
Jesuits.  The  indolence  of  the  monks  led  the  government  to  order  the 
establishment  of  elementary  schools  in  every  parish  ;  but  this  order  was 
only  carried  into  effect  in  the  larger  towns,  while  the  village  childreo 
grow  up  in  utter  ignorance.  In  the  boy's  schools  in  the  towns  which 
are  supported  in  part  from  the  public  funds  and  in  part  by  tuition,  are 
taught  Reading,  Writing,  the  elements  of  Grammar,  the  four  ground 
rules  of  Arithmetic  and  the  Catechism,  with  an  excessive  number  of 
prayers.  The  methods  of  instruction  are  so  poor,  and  so  much  is  leam- 
•dby  rote,  that  very  little  real  progress  is  made. 
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The  author  mentions  in  a  note,  an  amusing  plan  for  teaching  the 
multiplication  table.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  parties,  called 
the  Romans  and  Carthagenians  A  Roftian  cries  out  at  the  top  of  bis 
voice  —  "  twice  two"  !  and  the  Carthagenians,  if  they  know  their  les- 
son, shout  in  full  chorus  —  "  four  !»*  —  and  so  it  goes  on  to  the  end  of 
the  lesson.  On  the  following  day,  a  Cartfaagenian  puts  the  question,  and 
the  Romans  answer  in  chorus.  If  the  Carthagenians  have  made  more 
mistakes  than  the  Romans,  the  latter  are  victors,  and  it  is  proclaimed 
on  the  black-board  —  *<  Rome  has  conquered  !"  Elementary  schools 
for  the  girls  of  the  same  character,  are  kept  by  females,  in  which  little 
boys  are  also  received.  Instruction  is  confined  to  Spelling,  Reading, 
committing  to  memory  prayers,  and  the  catechism,  and  needlework  — 
All  other  branches  must  be  acquired  from  private  instruction. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  a  lyceum  was  established  at  Orptava,  in  Tene- 
rifie,  in  the  year  1824,  by  a  young  literary  man  from  France.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraced  Religion,  Spanish  and  Latin  Grammar, 
Modern  Languages,  Geogra]ihy,  Mathematics,  Botany,  Drawing  and 
Music.  '1  he  teachers  were  well  chosen;  and  the  pupils,  who  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  the  provinces,  made  rapid  progress ;  but,  prejudice  and 
jealousy  regarded  it  as  a  dangerous  novelty  to  allow  their  youth  to  re- 
ceive such  instruction,  especially  from  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  a  de- 
cree was  obtained  from  Ferdinand  VII.  to  close  the  institution  one  year 
afler  its  establishment.  The  parents  had  then  no  other  resource  but  to 
send  their  children  to  France,  England,  or  the  United  States  for  an  edu- 
cation ;  but  this  was  objected  to  by  the  priests,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  send  them  to  the  miserable  schools  of  Spain,  or  to  leave  them  to  grow 
up  at  home,  in  indolence,  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

Russia. 

There  are  1653  public  establishments  for  instruction,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Instruction  —  500  of  them  have  been  founded 
since  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  annual  increase  of 
the  number  of  pupils  is  about  6000. 

REblMBNTAL    ScHOOLS  IN   FrANCE. 

The  persons  enrolled  for  the  French  army  have  been  found,  to  a  sad 
extent,  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing.  They  have  not  been  forgotten 
in  the  efforts  which  have  been  lately  made  in  that  country  for  educa- 
tion. 

Every  regiment  is  required  to  have  two  schools,  on  the  plan  of  mutual 
instruction.  The  object  is  not  merely  to  improve  the  soldiers  and  sub- 
altern officers,  and  thus  to  open  their  way  to  higher  rank  in  the  service, 
but  to  enable  them  to  carry  home  to  their  villages  the  knowledge  which 
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they  have  acquired  under  the  national  standard.    In  this  way  it  is  de- 
signed to  render  the  army,  which  in  France  is  composed  successively  of 
all  its  young  citizens,  each  for  a  term  of  years,  a  great  school  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and  to  employ  it  in  spreading  light  through  the  country  which  it 
protects. 

The  interest  of  the  minister  of  instruction  in  these  schools,  is  shoiro 
by  the  details  of  the  regulations  which  he  has  issued  for  them,  embra- 
cing four  chapters  and  eightyfive  articles.  One  of  the  schools  of  each 
regiment  is  termed  a  school  of  the  first  degree,  and  is  attended  by  all  the 
men  who  do  not  understand  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  all  the 
children  of  the  troop,  seven  years  of  age.  They  are  taught  reading  ooe 
hour;  arithmetic,  by  means  of  the  tablets  of  mutual  instruction,  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour;  and  writing  an  hour  and  a  half  every  day.  They  are 
divided  into  six  classes  for  each  subject;  it  being  understood,  however, 
that  no  class  shall  consist  of  less  than  six,  or  more  than  twelve  pupils; 
all  of  course  under  the  instruction  of  monitors,  directed  by  a  head- 
master. 

In  the  school  of  the  second  degree  are  taught  French,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  book-keeping  as  applied  to  the  army,  geography,  the  military 
history  of  France,  the  elements  of  geometry,  the  elements  of  temporary 
fortification,  and  the  drawing  of  plans.  Eighty  lessons  are  required  to 
be  given,  annually,  in  the  first  three  branches;  forty  in  geography  and 
history,  and  sixty  in  the  last  three  subjects,  which  are  not,  however, 
absolutely  required  of  the  cavalry.  The  length  of  the  lessons  is  two 
hours.  All  the  subaltern  ofiicers  are  required  to  attend  this  school,  ex- 
cept tho^e  who  prove,  on  examination,  that  they  have  sufilicient  instruc- 
tion, and  those  who,  being  over  thirty  years  of  age,  may  be  considered 
capable  of  receiving  much  benefit  from  attendance. 

The  course  of  instruction  commences  in  October  of  each  year,  and 
terminates  in  July;  the  schools  being  open  every  day  in  the  week,  ex- 
cept Saturday  and  Sunday.  No  person  is  excused  from  daily  attend- 
ance, but  by  permission  from  his  Colonel.  At  the  end  of  each  daily 
session,  the  Director  of  the  school  announces  the  names  of  those  whose 
improvement  has  entitled  them  to  be  received  into  a  higher  class. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  regulations  describes  the  organization  of  the 
schools  and  the  appointment  of  soldiers  and  ofiScers  as  D  irectora  and 
Monitors.  The  second  chapter  directs  the  order  and  method  of  instruc- 
tion. The  third  regulates  the  power  of  the  Director,  monitor-general 
and  sub-monitors,  the  admission  of  pupils,  the  length  of  the  lessons,  and 
the  order  of  the  classes,  with  their  rewards  and  punishments.  The 
fourth  chapter  prescribes  the  mode  of  choosing  the  school-rooms,  their 
fliroituro  and  interior  arrangement.  The  execution  of  these  various 
meaauroa  is  required  to  be  attended  to  by  the  Lieutenant-Gener      ; .» 
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well  as  by  inferior  officers.  We  admire  this  careful  attention  to  details, 
no  less  than  the  genera]  excellency  of  the  plan.  It  is,  however,  a  sub- 
ject of  surprise  and  regret  that  no  place  is  assigned  for  moral  or  religious 
instruction  —  for  improving  the  character  as  well  as  the  mind. 

GaiTuiTons  Schools  of  Drawing  for  Mechanics. 

Two  gratuitous  schools  of  drawing  have  been  established  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  Paris  —  M.  Charles  —  for  the  instruction  of  mechanics.  One 
was  formed  before  the  revolution,  and  involved  its  founder  in  suspicion 
as  well  as  difficulty.  For  more  than  six  years,  however,  he  has  devoted 
all  his  evenings  to  this  species  of  instruction,  without  any  compensation. 
His  object  was,  to  enable  mechanics  to  pursue  their  employments  with 
more  rationality  and  success;  to  exercise  the  eye  and  the  hand,  and  to 
elevate  their  taste,  and  thus  to  raise  them  above  the  temptatfon  to  low 
vice  and  degrading  amusements.  The  municipal  council  of  Paris  hat, 
at  length,  assumed  the  expenses  of  these  schools,  and  has  directed  the 
organization  of  similar  establishments  throughout  the  city.  At  a  public 
exhibition  more  than  six  hundred  pupils  were  present,  and  medals 
were  presented,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  the  most  meritorious. 

School  of  General  Paoli  in  Corsica. 

In  the  island  of  Corsica  most  of  the  communes,  which  are  qiere  ham- 
lets, are  furnished  with  little  schools,  kept  by  instructors  altogether  in- 
competent to  their  tasks.  The  children  are  taught  to  read  Italian  and 
Latm.  Writing  is  very  badly  taught,  and  the  French  language  entirely 
n(*glected.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  deplorable  condition  is  the 
school  of  Morosaglia,  in  one  of  the  most  remote  points  of  the  island, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  private  benevolence.  It  was  founded  by  the 
celebrated  Gen.  Paoli,  and  is  sustained  by  funds  which  he  bequeathed  for 
this  purpose.  It  has  been  open  two  years,  situated  in  a  district  which  is 
considerably  populous,  and  attended  by  two  hundred  children.  Of  these, 
one  hundred  and  sixtyseven  attend  the  primary  elementary  school.  Both 
are  under  the  direction  of  M.  Alexander  Paoli,  who  devotes  himself  par- 
ticularly to  the  superior  school.  The  elementary  school  is  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  another  person,  under  the  name  of  Monitor 
general. 

The  instmction  of  the  Elementary  school  is  conducted  on  the  moni- 
torial system.  They  are  taught  to  read  on  the  plan  of  spelling ;  first 
French,  and  then  Italian;  but  as  Italian  is  the  prevalent  language  of  the 
country,  great  care  is  taken  to  translate  the  French  into  Italian,  and  the 
Italian  into  French.  This  exercbe  is  performed  by  the  pupils  with  in- 
telligence and  precision,  and  the  general  results  of  instruction  in  read- 
ing, are  rapid  and  satisfactory.    They  have  begun  to  attend  to  the  read- 
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ing  of  Latin,  (of  course  with  reference  to  the  Catholic  service)  andabv 
of  manuscripts.  The  pupils  learn  to  write  successively  on  sand, 
slate,  and  paper;  first  from  dictation,  and  then  in  imilatioD  of  models  of 
calligraphy.  Their  current  hand-writings  formed  in  this  manner,  b  very 
good.  Arithmetic  is  taught  rationally,  and  not  mechanically.  They 
learn  the  grammar  of  the  two  languages,  and  the  historical  religious 
catechism  of  Fleury.  The  superior  primary  school  is  just  established, 
and  not  fully  organized. 

The  success  of  this  effort  furnishes  undeniable  evidence  of  the  practi* 
cability  of  the  plan,  and  its  utility  in  ameliorating  the  character  of  this 
rude  but  high-minded  people.  It  ts  another  example  of  the  importance 
of  anticipating  the  delays,  and  encouraging  the  efforts  of  government, 
by  the  well-directed  experiments  of  private  benevolence  and  individual 
zeal. 

American  Association  for  tbr  supply  op  Tkachkrs. 

We  noticed  this  association  near  the  close  of  our  last  year's  roluine. 
We  have  recently  received  from  Dr  J.  M.  Keagy,  the  new  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  the  following  additional  account  of  its  design  and  opera- 
tions : 

The  design  of  this  Association  is  to  accomplish  what  has  long  been  a 
desideratum  in  our  community,  viz:  To  make  teachers  acquainted  with 
places  suited  to  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  and  to  facilitate  the  efforts 
of  persons  desirous  of  employing  men  of  proper  acquirements  and  cha- 
racter, by  affording  to  both  parties  a  ready  medium  of  commuoicatioB. 

The  Society  has  now  been  in  operation  nearly  one  year.  The  ex- 
tent of  its  action  and  usefulness  has  been  constantly  increasing.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  its  correspondence  and  other  daily  business  has  been 
gratuitously  attended  to,  by  one  of  the  members  who  acted  as  its  Sec- 
retary. 

The  operations  of  the  Association  are,  however,  becoming  so  exteo- 
sive,  that  it  requires  the  unremitting  attention  and  labor  of  a  competent 
individual.    This  will  necessarily  increase  its  expenditures. 

In  order  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  an  institution  so  useful  to 
teachers  and  the  public,  the  managers  have  deemed  it  expedient  that 
every  teacher  who  is  a  successful  applicant,  should  give  to  the  society 
two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  his  first  year's  salary,  payable  at  the  end  of 
the  first  six  months. 

They  would  also  recommend  the  objects  of  the  Society  to  the  &vora- 
ble  consideration  of  those  who  are  supplied  with  instructors  through  its 
agency,  and  solicit  from  them  such  patronage  as  they  may  think  proper 
toevtea 

Should  a  surplus  arise  from  contributions,  &C.,.  after  defrmying  the 
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ueeessary  expanses,  the  same  shall  be  exclusively  appropriated,  by  loans 
or  otherwise,  in  aid  of  such  teachers  as  may  need  assistance  in  proceed- 
ing to  their  places  of  destination. 

Premium  for  ▲  Writing  Dbik. 

A  premium  of  $25  was  offered  some  time  ago,  by  an  individual  in 
Hartford,  for  the  best  Writing  Desk  and  Seat  for  common  schools.  The 
premium  was  awarded  by  Rev  T.  H.  Gallaudet  and  others.  According 
to  the  terms  prescribed,  it  was  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  accommodate 
two  scholars,  and  adapted  to  the  convenience  of  a  person  four  feet  and 
ten  inches  in  height.  It  was  also  to  be  so  constructed,  and  of  such  ma- 
terials as  not  to  cost  over  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  each  scholar  who  occu^ 
pies  it. 

We  are  quite  glad  to  hear  of  this  movement  in  behalf  of  children  at 
school;  especially  in  a  country  which  has  so  long  been  forward  to  give 
premiums  on  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 

Havbrford  School. 

The  Friends  of  Pennsylvania  have  a  flourishing  school  at  Haverford, 
in  Delaware  county,  whose  object  is,  in  their  own  language,  *  to  com- 
bine sound  and  liberal  instruction  in  literature  and  science,  with  a  reli- 
gious care  over  the  n|prals  and  manners  ;  thus  affording  to  the  youth  of 
our  society  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  education  equal  in  all  res- 
pects to  that  which  can  be  obtained  at  colleges,  without  exposure  to 
those  associations  which  are  apt  to  lead  them  away  from  the  simplicity 
of  our  religious  profession.' 

The  buildings  of  this  institution  —  for  chambers,  school-room,  fami- 
lies of  the  teachers,  library,  infirmary,  &c. —  are  ample  and  commodious; 
at  least,  comparatively;  though  we  do  not  consider  sleeping  rooms,  nine 
feet  by  five  feet  six  inches,  large  enough,  even  when  they  are  as  well 
ventilated  and  neatly  furnished  as  those  of  the  Haverford  school. 

'The  course  of  instruction  extends  to  four  years,  and  embraces  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  ancient  and  English  literature,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  There  is  also  a  prepar- 
atory department.  The  students  are  under  the  direction  of  a  superin- 
tendent, four  teachers,  a  teacher  of  the  introductoiy  school,  and  an  a»> 
aistant  superintendent 

*  With  this  school  is  connected  a  valuable  tract  of  nearly  300  aeres, 
which  is  in  the  process  of  arrangement  and  cultivation,  as  i^  fsMrm  and 
garden.  The  library  has  commenced  with  about  a  thousancf  volunjea; 
a  philosophical  apparatus  is  provided,  and  a  collection  of  sf^ecimenii  io 
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natural  hutory  and  mineralogy  ii  began,  in  connectiofi  with  a  general 
mnseum  of  curiosities.' 

Georgia  CoHFEREifCE  Manual  Laboe  School. 

We  have  seen,  in  a  southern  paper,  the  report  of  the  superintendeDt 
of  the  Manual  Labor  School,  Georgia,  under  the  direction  of  the  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  church,  at  Covington,  from  which  we  learn  that  the 
Institution  is  in  a  flourishing  state.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian 
war  in  that  vicinity,  it  had  ninety  five  students;  bnt  twentysix  of  them 
were  absent  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  did  not  return  till  Jolj, 
which  proved  a  serious  interruption  to  the  order  and  arrangements  of 
the  Institution.  All,  however,  is  now  going  on  well  again,  and  arrange- 
ments are  making  for  receiving  an  increased  number  of  students.  Sev- 
entytwo  are  admitted  to  a  general  boarding  department;  the  reo»ainder 
board  in  respectable  families. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  reli- 
gious intentions  of  this  Institution,  as  well  as  of  its  republican  spirit 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  also,  that  fiftysix  af  the  students  are  commu- 
nicants in  the  M.  S.  church,  about  half  of  whom  have  become  such  since 
they  were  untited  to  this  Institution :  *  It  has  ever  been  inculcated  npoo 
our  numerous  charge  that  Rel^ion  is  to  be  the  paramount,  re^gntiig 
principle  in  these  halls,  and  not  an  inefficient,  degraded  and  irksome 
appendage,  admitted  merely  to  fill  out  the /omu  oC  a  literary  institutioD; 
and,  as  I  trust  the  legitimate  result  of  such  views  and  sentiments,  a  more 
general  and  marked  respect  I  have  never  seen  paid  to  the /omu,  dirfief 
Bndprofe9$or$  of  religion,  by  any  similar  collection  of  young  men. 

It  is  also  a  fact  worthy  of  observation,  that  all  classes  of  our  Students 
— the  rude  and  the  cultivated,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  mingle  without 
distinction  in  their  common  labor,  and  engage  alike  and  with  equal  alac- 
rity in  whatever  duties  are  assigned  them,  free  from  the  effects  of  thtt 
magic  power  which  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  too  often  exerts  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  and  different  systems  of  education.' 

Although  deprived  of  so  many  hands,  by  the  Creek  war,  it  seems  thtt 
very  much  has  been  done  in  the  manual  labor  department  during  the 
last  season.    The  following  is  the  language  of  the  Report: 

<  We  are,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  justified  in  expecting  450  barrels  of 
Com,  and  30  stacks  of  Fodder.  Thirty  acres  are  in  Cotton;  10,000 
pounds  of  Oats  have  been  secured,  and  a  large  crop  of  Peas,  valued  at 
9100,  and  of  Potatoes  worth  $100  more,  remain  yet  to  be  gathered. 

<  Our  Stock,  consisting  of  six  valuable  horses,  thirtytwo  head  of  Cat- 
tle, including  twelve  good  milch  Cows,  and  16S  head  of  Hogs,  are  gene- 
rally in  a  healthful  and  thriving  coudition.  After  supplying  our  table 
with  a  suitable  portion  of  milk,  we  have  made,  at  the  Steward's  Hall, 
100  pounds  of  Butter  within  the  last  nine  inontha.' 
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